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ADVERTISEMENT, 


The  favourable  reception  which  the 
History  oi Modern  Europe  has  met  with,  and 
the  public  wish,  expressed  through  the  au- 
thor's friends,  encouraged  him  to  undertake 
the  History  of  Ancient  Europe^  on  a  similar 
plan.  In  the  composition  of  this  work,  he 
has  been  peculiarly  studious  to  found  his 
facts  on  original  authorities,  and  to  clear  his 
narration  from  unimportant  events.  By 
comprehending  the  Revolutions  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  it  becomes,  in  some  measure,  a  con«- 
cise  history  of  the  world,  from  the  most 
early  ages. 


(ii) 
For  these  two  introductory  volumes, 
which  contain  the  establishment  of  religion 
and  government  in  all  the  three  divimns  of 
the  ancient  globcj  and  cany  doMm  the  History 
ef  Greece  to  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
KEsiAN  WAR,  the  author  must  beg  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  learned.  And  he  doubts  not 
to  obtain  it,  from  those  he  has  most  to  fear 
— »the  truly  learned.  They  will  see  the  dif- 
ficulty of  accurately  investigating  so  many 
intricate  subjects;  and  of  combining,  within 
a  moderate  compass,  so  much  historical 
malter.  -         . 
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PART  I. 

FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  GRECIAN  STATES,  TO 
THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  CARTHAGE,  AND  THE  FINAL 
CONQUEST  OF  GREECE  BY  THE  ROMANS. 


LETTER  L 


INTRODUCTION. 

CONTAINING  A  VIEW  OF  TH£  NATURAL  PROGRESS  OF  HU- 
MAN SOCIETY,  WITH  A  SKETCH  OF  THE  EARLY  PART  OF" 
THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ASSYRIANS,  EGYPTIANS,  PHOE- 
NICIANS, AND  HEBREWS* 

1  EMBRACE,  my  lord,  the  most  early  oppor-  letter 
tunity  of  fulfilling  that  pleasing  command,  which  you 
imposed  upon  me  at  your  departure  from  England ; — 
''  to  recal  to  your  mind  occasionally,  by  letters,  the 
''  more  important  events  in  the  history  of  ancient  nations ; 
VOL.  I.  B  <'but 
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PART  I.  "  but  especially  of  such  nations  as  formerly  inhabited 
^^-^'''^^  "  this  section  ofthe  globe."  Those  events  will  acquire 
new  interest,  while  you  travel  through  the  countries 
in  which  many  of  them  happened,  and  compare  their 
ancient  with  their  modern  state.  And  the  remains  of 
ancient  statuary  and  architecture,  in  conjunction  with 
your  knowledge  of  the  ancient  classics,  will  illustrate 
the  history  of  ancient  arts,  and  also  of  ancient-  man- 
ners. 

Unless  we  have  recourse  to  that  divine  revelation 
communicated  to  the  Hebrews,  emphatically  styled 
the  people  of  God^  we  ishall  forever  remain  ignorant 
of  the  creation  of  the  World,  and  of  the  primitive 
state  of  man  ;  subjects  which,  among  all  other  nations, 
are  lost  in  the  chaos  of  fable.  Yet  have  we,  setting 
aside  reverence  for  such  revelation,  a  strong  desire  to 
trace  as  high  as  historical  records  reach,  or  as  heathen 
tradition  furnishes  a  chain  of  probable  facts,  the  rude 
story  ofthe  human  race.  To  gratify,  without  abusing, 
this  curiosity,  is  the  business  of  the  historian. 

One  circumstance  strongly  strikes  the  inquisitive  and 
discerning  mind,  in  entering  on  the  History  of  Ancient 
Europe.  We  find  all  its  various  nations  and  tribes, 
before  the  introduction  of  foreign  improvements,  in  a 
similar  state  of  barbarism*.  The  course  of  civilization 
seems,  therefore,  to  point  out  to  us  the  line  we  ought  to 
pursue,  in  studying  their  history. 

1.  The  Greeks  bear  testimony  to  their  own  barbarity,  and  also  to 
that  of  the  Romans;  (see  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Poly  bius,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  and  Dionisius  Halicarnassessis,  passim).  And  the  Romans, 
while  they  own  their  obligations  to  Greece,  attest  the  barbarity  of 
all  the  other  European  nations,  when  they  first  became  acquainted 
with  them,  in  the  course  of  their  conquests.  Sec  Tit.  Livy,  Csrsar 
ind  Tacitus,  passim,  ' 

Let 
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,et  antiquarians  bewilder  themselves  in  attempting   LKTTER 


to  discover  the  origin  of  the  first  European  nations:  for 
our  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient,  having  found  them 
barbarous,  to  follow  them  in  their  progress  toward 
civility,  military  prowess,  and  political  power ;  and  to 
investigate  the  causes  which  retarded  or  accelerated 
that  progress,  together  with  those  that  afterward  pro* 
duced  a  relaxation  of  manners,  a  decline  of  the  martial 
spirit,  and  the  downfal  of  empire. 

In  making  this  grand  historical  tour,  which  will  bring 
within  our  view  the  growth  and  decay  of  the  wisest  and 
bravest  nations  that  ever  appeared  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth,  we  shsdl  have  occasion  to  contemplate  man  in 
all  the  different  conditions  of  his  being,  and  under  every 
form  of  government.  Consequently  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  collect,  in  our  range,  all  the  instruction  that  history 
(which  has  btendt&nedphihsopht/teaching  by  examples  J 
can  furnish  for  the  conduct  of  human  affairs. 

With  Greece,  whence  science  and  civility  were 
conveyed,  throUgh  various  channels,  over  the  western 
world,  we  are  naturally  led  to  begin  our  survey.  It 
will,,  however,  be  necessary,  my  lord,  for  the  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  Grecian  history,  and  the  whole 
run  of  European  transactions,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
truly  liberal,  to  take  an  introductory  view  of  the  most 
ancient  state  of  the  nations  to  whom  the  Greeks  were 
indebted  for  their  knowledge  of  arts  and  of  letters. 
For  history  may  be  compared  to  a  river:  we  must 
ascend  to  the  fountain,  to  be  able  distinctly  to  trace  its 
course. 

Independent  of  the  testimony  oi  the  sacred  books^  all 
things  conspire  to  prove,  that  the  human  race  must 
have  had  a  beginning;  nor  has  scepticism  dared  to 

deny 
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1»ART1.  deny,  That  the  earth,  during  early  aget^wu  but  diinly 
peopled,  ami  imperfectly  cultivated.  A»d  ancient  his* 
torians^  widi  one  accord,  inform  us.  That  die  inha* 
bitants  of  Asia,  and  diose  of  die  coi^guous  part  of 
Afiica,  were  mcn'e  earfy  ciyilized  and  enlightened 
than  the  European  nations. 

Before  the  date  of  any  remaining  records,  beforb 
the  birth  of  Moses,  the  iUusti-ious  Hebrew  legislatos^ 
and  the  father  of  sacred  history,  population,  poficy^ 
and  arts,  had  made  considerable  progress  among  the 
As8}rrians,  Egyptians^  and  Phcenicians^  But  whe« 
ther  diis  so  eariy  population,  and  consequent  ctrility, 
were  the  natural  effects  of  climates  more  favoured 
than  any  m  Europe,  and  greater  fertility  of  soil,  or  of 
the  more  early  planting  of  the  human  race  in  the  heart 
of  Asia,  is  a  question  not  yet  setded  among  divines  and 
philosophers;  and  which  is,  on  each  side,  attended 
with  many  difficulties. 

If  we  receive,  in  a  literal  sense,  the  Mosaic  hbtory 
of  the  creation,  of  the  antediluvian  world,  and  the 
dispersion  of  mankind,  after  the  flood,  at  Babel,  or 
Babylon,  we  shall  find  little  difficulty  in  assigning  a 
reason,  why  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigria 
were  crowned  with  great  cities,  crowded  with  inha- 
bitants, skilled  in  aU  the  useful  and  ingenious  arts, 
before  a  single  city  was  erected  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  or  the  Rhine.  Yet  shall  we  still  be  at  a  loss 
how  to  account  for  the  no  less  early  population  and 
improvement  of  Egypt,  India,  and  China ;  for  the 
two  latter  countries  were  very  distant  from  the  scene 
of  dispersion,  and  the  former  separated  from  it  by 
almost  impassable  deserts* 

2.  This  appears  evident  from  many  passages  in  the  writings  of 
Motes,  and  also  in  the  books  of  ^^osbtia,  Judget  and  Kings,  And  si- 
milar testimony  is  borne  by  Herodotus,  the  fether  of  civil  hbtory, 
lib.  i.  it.  psssim. 

But 
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mp^moiQs  nairaiive  of  the  Hebrew  legishilor,  as  a  «iy* 
tbiC€d  and  p^tical  apohgue^f  composed  for  the  iniroduO' 
tfon  mndn^part  of  the  JtxvUh  theocracy^  $  or  if,  coflh 
fonnable  to  the  opimon  of  many  learned  writers,  we 
suppose  that,  inconsequence  of  the  confusion  of  tongues 
and  the  dispersion  of  mankind,  the  great  body  of  the 
human  .species  degenerated,  during  their  emigration, 
iflHo  a  state  of  savage  barbarity ;  and,  in  that  sute, 
Spread  themselves  widely  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
the  causes  of  such  population  and  improvement  may 
foe  deduced  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  For  this  purpose 
we  must  carry  our  inquiries  to  what  has  been  called, 
the  state  of  Nature. 

Various  have  been  the  descriptions  of  poets  and  his- 
torians, and  the  <^ini(ms  of  philosophers,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  concerning  the  natural  condition  of  man; 
ordiatrude  state  in  iiv^hich  he  is  supposed  to  have 

3.  See  a  Tftmisc  on  the  Shufy  of  Jntujuitiet,  as  the  Commentmj  to 
KUtorical  Learning,  hj  T.  Pownall,  esq.  Several  of  the  christian 
fathers  were  partly  of  Mr.  Pownall's  opinion ;  and  the  late  learned 
and  celebrated  Dr.  T.  Bnrnet  is  very  explicit  on  the  subject.  "  I 
•*  have  avoided,*'  says  he, «« to  mention  Moses's  Coamopola,  hecaase, 
*•  I  think,  it  18  delivered  by  him  rather  as  a  iavfgiver,  than  zfibUo^ 
*•  topber^  &c. 

«*  Almost  all  the  christian  tnterpreten,*'  adds  Dr.  Burnet,  •'  agree  with 
**  us,  that  the  Mosaic  tohm  bobu  is  the  same  thing  as  the  ebao*  of  the 
<*  ancients ;  that  the<^i7ier#,  described  by  Moses,  b  their /offanw,  and 
'*  ereiue,  and  n^btf  that  his  incubation  of  the  Sj^rit,  or  brmthqfGoi, 
"  is  collusive  with  the  birth  ofPhanet,  Erot,  or  Love.''  (Burnet's  The- 
'*orjofthe  Earth,  first  edit.)  "  So  far,"  observes  he,  "  Moses  and 
**the  old  philosophers  agree;  but  here  he  breaks  off  Vx^ philosophic 
"  strain,  and  takes  up  a  human,  or  a  theological  strain  i  in  which  he  h»s 
^framed  9,  popular  relation  of  the  rixe  of  things,  in  the  manner  we  all 
"  know."  (Id.  ibid.)  To  the  same  purport  writes  Mr.  Whiston,  con. 
cemin^  the  creation  of  the  celestial  bodies.  "  Moses,  indeed,"  saya 
he,  *<  mentions  the  making  of  the  sun,  8cc.  in  order  to  aceommadtite 
"*  kis  narrative  to  vulgar  apprehension  f  but  chiefly  to  secure  the  Jem* 
*•  from  die  viorship  of  the  ^60*^  of  Hea  ven."  Whiston,  JHsc,  of  the 
Mosaic  Creation,  p.  4. 

existed 
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TART  I.  existed  before  the  establishment  of  government,  the 
^^"^''"^^  framing  of  laws,  or  the  invention  of  arts.  In  order  to 
induce  mankind  to  set  an  higher  value  upon  the  bene- 
fits of  civil  society,  or  for  the  purpose  of  debasing  the 
human  character,  some  have  represented  the  state  of 
nature  as  a  state  of  warfare  and  wretchedness ;  in  which 
force  was  the  only  law,  and  where  man  was  on  a  level 
with  the  brutes :  while  others,  of  a  more  benevolent 
temper,  or  enemies  to  refinement,  have  described  the 
natural  state  as  the  happiest  of  human  conditions ;  a 
state,  wherein  men,  having  few  wants,  if  they  had  few 
accommodations,  and  few  interfering  interests,  had 
little  temptation  to  violence  or  fraud,  and  lived  in  the 
most  perfect  harmony.  Hence  the  fables  of  the  golden 
age.  The  former  represent  the  state  of  nature  as  the 
reign  of  force,  cruelty,  and  misery ;  the  latter  of  justice, 
humanity,  and  felicity. 

But  a  more  perfect  acquaintance  with  rude  nations, 
and  consequently  with  undisguised  human  nature,  has 
proved  both  those  representations  to  be,  in  a  great 
measure,  false.  For  as  we  find  no  room  to  believe, 
that  there  ever  was  an  age,  or  a  country,  in  which  the 
human  race  were  not  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
brute  creation,  we  find  none  where  the  presence  of  one 
human  creature  was  to  others  a  signal  of  hostility*, 

.  Man  is  a  complex  being.  He  has  found,  in  every 
age,  country,  and  condition,  the  sources  of  variance 
and  dissension,  as  well  as  of  concert  and  union.  Na- 
ture seems  to  have  sown  in  his  mind  the  seeds  of  ani- 
mo&i^  with  those  of  affection.     He  embraces  with 

4.  See  Mist.  Gen.  des  Fayage?,  passim.  If,  in  some  islands  of  the 
•onthem  otean,  all  stranger*  are  regarded  as  enemies,  we  may  seri- 
oatly  qiiestion,  Whether  this  hostile  antipathy  had  not  its  ori^n  in 
the  ir^uri€9  committed  by  foreign  invader*? 

alacrity 
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alacritjr  occasions  of  personal  opposition,  and  he  fiic»   LETTER 
with  ardourto  the  relief  of  a  fellow-creature  in  distress;   ^^p^^I^ 
without  any  motive  but  the  impulse  of  the  heart,  or  any 
command  but  that  of  sympathetic  feeling. 

The  shouts  of  joy  are  to  man  yet  more  attractive 
than  the  shrieks  of  woe.  Prompted,  by  a  taste  for 
society,  to  mingle  with  the  herd  of  his  species,  belongs 
to  share  their  happiness,  to  become  acquainted  with 
their  sentiments,  and  to  communicate  his  own*.  He 
delights  to  act  in  conjunction  with  them,  is  ambitious 
of  distinction  under  their  eye,  and  proud  of  their  ap- 
probation*.  Hence  emulation  and  competition,  the 
two  great  sources  of  illustrious  actions.  Man  is  equally 
disposed  to  friendship  and  enmity;  to  return  benefits, 
and  resent  injuries ;   to  retain  a  sense  of  favours  con- 

5.  "  A  »tatenf  nature"  says  the  most  sagacious  of  all  philosophers, 
"  is  a  ttaie  of  society  to  man.     He  is*by  nature  a  tociai  cninmh  and 
<'  although  9.  sense  of  mutual vtants,  and  mutual  aid,  did  not  dictate  the 
"  necessity  of  civil  union  and  cohabitation  yjtt  would  mankind  herd,  and 
"  liK>e  together.**    (Aristot.  Polit.  lib.  iii.  cap.  Iv.)     To  the  same  ef- 
fect writes  the  great  geographer :    "  Man,"  says  he,  "  is  bom  with 
**  this  inclination  to  associate,**    It  is  an  appetite  common  to  the  hu- 
"  man  species."    (Strabo,  Geng.  lib.  xvi.)    I  have  had  recourse  to 
these  authorities,  in  order  to  o\  rthrow  an  opinion,  which  has  been 
propagated,  not  only  by  the  followers  of  Hobbcs,  but  by  many  other 
respectable  writers,  on  the  foundation  of  society,  That  men  wer^ 
originally  induced  to  unite  in  society  merely  to  avoid  the  injuries  to 
which  they  were  exposed  from  each  other  in  a  state  of  nature.    (See 
the  Irvine  Legation  of  Moses,  book  i.  sect.  ii.  et  seq.)    Whereas  the 
truth  is.  That  men  associated  from  instinct,  or  natural  affection ;  and 
laws  were  invented,  and  religion  instituted,  to  bind  them  more  close- 
ly together ;  to  curb  their  irregular  passions,  and  render  them  more 
happy  in  the  social  state.    Hence  the  general  mistake,  into  which 
even  Warburton  has  partly  fallen :  the  effect  was  substituted  for  the 
cause. 

6.  This  sentiment  is  mutual.  .**  The  man  who,  in  defence  of 

**  others,"  observes  Polybius,  "  is  seen  to  throw  himself  foremost 

**  into  every  danger,  and  even  to  sustain  the  fury  of  the  fiercest  ani- 

^  "  mats,  never  fails  to  obtain  the  loudest  expressions  of  applatiite 

**  from  all  present."    Polyb.  lib.  vi.  Excerpt,  i. 

ferred, 
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FART  I.    ferred,  irhen  he  wants  ability-  to  repay ;  and  a  rernem* 
^'^"'^'^^^  brance  of  wrongs,  when  he  is  unable  to  retaliate^: 
whence  gratitude  and  revenge. 

'  The  seeds  of  all  the  virtues  as  well  as  vices,  and 
whatever  is  generous  in  human  nature,  may  be  found 
IP  the  heart  of  the  savage.  In  his  pride  of  indepen- 
dency, and  his  consciousness  that  no  man  has  a  right 
to  injure  another  in  his  person  or  property;  because  no 
man  is  naturally  indebted  to  another  for  those  things, 
we  discover  the  foundation  of  justice  and  natural  free- 
dom. And  although  savage  man  is  commonly  more 
sullen  in  disposition  than  the  citizen,  by  reason  of  his 
mode  of  life,  he  is  no  stranger  to  the  influence  of  the 
social  principle.  He  chuses  his  dwelling  in  the  neigh* 
,  bourhood  of  other  savages,  instead  of  shunning  their 
sight,  or  lodging  in  the  solitary  cave  ;  he  goes  in  com- 
pany with  them  in  quest  of  food ;  and  when  he  returns 
from  the  chace,  and  has  satisfied  his  hunger,  and  that 
of  his  family^  with  his  prey,  he  joins  his  companions 
in  th^  song  and  the  dance". 

As  man  is  possessed  of  the  social  principle  in  every 
stage  of  his  being,  he  has  also,  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places,  been  possessed  of  reason  and  imagination,  the 

7.  *'  Man,  who  alone,  of  all  animals,  is  endowed  with  the  faculty 
"  of  reason,  cannot,"  remarks  the  same  deep  discemer  of  human 
natare,  **  overlook  such  actions  with  indifference."  Polyb.  ubi  sup. 

8.  Mtt.  Gen,  det  Voyagei,  passim.  If  savage  man  any  where  ap- 
pears in  a  state  of  degradation,  it  is  in  the  extreme  regions  of  the  . 
north,  or  toward  the  south  pole;  where  the  rigour  of  the  climate 
checks  the  principle  of  animal  life  in  the  human  species,  and  with  it 
all  the  nobler  springs  of  action,  the  more  generous  sentiments,  and 
finer  feelings  of  the  soul.  Yet,  even  there,  in  those  regions  of  dark- 
ness and  of  frost,  the  social  character  of  man  is  not  utterly  destroy- 
ed; his  intellectual  faculty,  or  his  power  of  dominion  over  the  brute 
creation.  Ibid.  art.  Iceland,  Lapland,  Greenland,  Kamchatka,  Terra 
M  Fuego,  &c 

two 
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two  grand  sources  of  invention.  Art  U  natural  i$  LETTKn 
man^.  He  can  find  his  hq>pine8s  and  accommodation  ^'^ 
in  any  c<Hidition.  But  they  who  have  contemplated  him 
In  every  point  of  view,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  determines 
in  what  state  he  attaineth  the  perfection  of  his  cha« 
racter.  That  state  which  affords  the  fullest  exercise  to 
his  intellectual  faculties,  without  injury  to  his  corporeal 
powers,  must  be  found  in  cultivated  society ;  in  a  com« 

9.  This  waft  the  general  maxim  of  all  the  aatient  pliilosophert,  e» 
cept  thoie  of  the  lect  of  Epicimii ;  but  more  espectally  of  the  Pbi- 
toniste.  And  an  enlightened  modem  philoic^iher  (lord  Shaftesbury) 
who  wrote  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  whea 
lavage  life  was  less  perfectly  known  than  at  present,  has  admirably 
refuted  and  ridiculed  the  idea,  **  That  manJdnd  ever  Uvti  in  a  «tafe« 
**  wrhere  they  were  lamefnagmimi  with  the  Meof  ^fittebp  the  more  m» 
'<  eeuary  aru,  ^  ttrangers  to  40cial  ajfeetBon,"  *  Without  belyiaf 
<  nature,*  observes  he,  '  and  contradicting  what  is  evident  from  na* 
'  tural  hittorfifact,  and  the  natural  eoUrte  ofthingt,  it  is  impossible 

*  to  admit  this  ill'ndhtred  proposition.    For  If  JPir&cidenee,  not  chmieet 

*  gave  UAV  his  being,  he  must  have  been  at  J!nt,  nearly  what  we 
'  nam  find  him.  But  let  us  suppose  him  to  have  sprung,  as  the  old 
'  poets  feigned,  from  a  bigbelUaloaig  and,  at  first,  to  have  had  little 
^fomtf  and  no  more  lifi  than  the  sentitive  plant  i  that,  by  degrees* 
f  the  memkert  of  tbit  fortuitout  birth  were  ^splayed,  and  the  orgmm 

*  of  teme  began  to  utfold  thenuel4K*f  that  here  strong  an  ear,  there 
'  peeped  aok  tjf  f  Belike,  a  tail  too  came  in  company  !  for  what  tmper* 
'fuitiet  Nature  may  have  been  charged  with,  at  Jlrtt,  is  difficult  XQ 

*  determine!  They  dropt  off,  however,  it  teenu,  in  time ;  and  happily 
'  have  left  things,  m$  laet,  in  a  goodpoeture  .•  and,  to  a  wonder !  pmt 

*  at  they  dxmld  be. 

\  This  is  surely  the  law*$t  viem  Of  the  origin  ofbimmnkMr  adds 
he.  <  But  granting  it  to  have  been  such  as  I  have  described  it,  and  at 

*  a  certain  philosopher  would  needs  have  it,  yet  will  our  conclusion 
'  be  the  same.    In  a  word,  if  generation  be  natural i  if  affection  to, 

*  end  the  eare  of,  offepring,  be  natural,  it  follows,'  '*  That  «ocf>fy 
*<  most  also  be  natural  to  manbindt  and  that  out  ^  eociety  and  com- 
"  munity,  man  never  did,  nor  ever  can  subsist.''  *  And  can  we  alloTV 
'  this  social  part  to  man,  and  go  no  farther  ?  Is  it  possible  he  should 
'pair,  and  live  in  felh^bip  with  his  partner  and  offspring,  and  re* 
'  main  still  wholly  epeecbleu,  and  without  those  arts  of  etoring, 

*  hdlding,  and  other  eeonmny,  as  natural  surely,  to  him,  as  to  the 

*  heaiver,  the  ant,  or  the  bet*  Shaftesbury's  Cbaraetentties,  vol  ii. 
bforaliite,  part,  ii.  sect,  iv. 

vol.  !•  €  munity 
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PARTL  munity  polished  but  not  corrupted,  and  pressing  for* 
i^ard  in  the  career  of  military  fame,  policy,  and  arts. 
Hence  the  sage  remark  of  Aristotle  *J^^  We  are  to  judge 
/i  *'  of  man  in  his  state  of  adoancemerU^  not  in  that  of  ig* 
^*  norance  or  barbarity;  a  progress  in  inorvkdge  and 
"  civility  being  natural  to  him'^'*  j«» 

Such,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  most  judi- 
cious travellers,  and  the  observations  of  the  most  pro- 
found philosophers,  is  the  natural  or  rude  state  of  man 
in  all  countries,  and  such  his  advances  toward  refine- 
ment. But  these  advances  are  very  different  in  diffejc- 
cnt  regions  of  the  earth. 

In  northern  countries,  where  the  soil  Ts  rugged,  the 
climate  severe,  and  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the 
earth,  fit  for  the  support  of  human  life,  few,  and  of 
small  value,  the  progress  of  society  is  slow.  Hunting 
is  there  long  the  sole  employment  of  man,  and  his 
principal  means  of  subsistence.  He  feeds  upon  the 
flesh,  and  clothes  himself  with  the  skins  of  wild  ani- 
mals". 

But  in  southern  latitudes,  where  the  earth  is  more 
bountiful,  the  soil  more  susceptible  of  culture,  and  the 
use  of  animal  food  less  necessary,  the  savage  state  is 
,of  shorter  continuance.  Little  inclined,  in  such  cli- 
mates, to  active  exertions,  mankind  soon  relinquish  the 
pursuit  of  wild  beasts,  or  cease  to  consider  the  chace 
as  their  chief  occupation.  They  early  acquire  the  art 
of  taming  and  rearing  the  more  docile  and  useful  ani- 
,  mals,  and  of  cultivating  the  most  nutritive  vegetable 
'productions'** 

In 

10.  Aristot.  Poiit.  lib.  i.  cap.  it. 

11.  JJist.  Gen.  det  Voyages,  passim*  et  auct.  cit. 

12.  I  am  not  ignorant,  that  the  passion  for  hunting  has  been  re- 
presented as  so  strong  in  the  human  species,  that  men  never  Ijctake 
themselves  to  the  taming  of  reaving;  of  animals,  until  the  wild  breed 

■b«coni«s 
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-  {n  pPToponion  as  food  becomes  more  plentiful  men  LETTEtt 
are  enabled  to  indulge  more  freely  the  appetite  for  ^• 
society.  They  live  together  in  larger  bodies.  Towns 
and  cities  are  built.  Private  property  in  land  is  ascer- 
tained, and  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  laws'>. 
Agriculture  is  prosecuted^  metals  are  discovered,  and 
mines  worked.  Geaius  is  called  forth  by  emulation, 
and  arts  and  sciences  are  invented.  The  political  union 
among  the  members  of  the  same  community,  is  ren- 

beeomes  too  scarce  to  furnish  them  with  food;  and  their  aversion 
against  labour  so  great,  that  they  do  not  apply  themselves  to  agricul- 
ture, while  they  can  find  sufficient  room  to  pasture  their  herds  and 
£ocks.  (See  lord  Kaims's  Sketobe*  of  the  History  of  Man,  book  i. 
^passim.)  But  this  reasoning,  founded  on  the  practice  of  the  North- 
AiKerican  savagiMi  and  Asiatic  Tartar s»  though  plausible  in  theory* 
is  contradicted  by  facts ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  of  universal  ap. 
plication ;  because  unsupported  by  general  observation  or  experience^ 
in  the  history  of  ancient  or  modem  nations,  inhabiting  the  milder 
climates  of  the  earth.  Such  of  the  ancient  Scythian  tribes  as  had 
seized  upon  fertile  districts,  cultivated  the  ground ;  and  several  of 
them  had  attained,  by  these  means,  to  a -considerable  degree  of  ci- 
vility; while  those  tribes,  less  fortunately  situated,  were  utterly 
rode  and  barbarous.  (Herodot.  lib.  iv.  passim.)  The  same  observa- 
tion may  be  extended  to  some  North-American  tribes,  on  the  banks 
«f  the  Ohio,  Missisippi,  &c.  and  to  every  people  inhabiting  suck 
districts^  over  the  fa<:e  oS  the  g^obe.  See  ffijet,  pen.  det  Voyages, 
passim. 

13.  This  may  be  considered  as  the  first  great  stage  in  the  progress 
-of  civil  society :  the  advance  from  bunting  to  herding,  or  even  from 
herding  to  rude  agriculture^  such  as  is  found  among  pasturing  nations, 
being  comparatively  small.  For  while  men  pasture  their  cattle,  or 
cultivate  the  ground  in  common,  their  industry  is  languid,  and  the 
product  of  their  flocks  and  fields  scanty.  Pereona  I  property,  in  land, 
and  the  prospect  of  reaping  exclusively,  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  can 
alone  give  activity  and  perseverance  to  the  labours  of  the  husband- 
man, or  fertility  to  the  earth.  Hence  the  attentioil  of  ancient  legi^« 
lators  to  the  preservation  of  land^nutrhi  and  the  vengeance,  both 
human  and  divine,  that  was  denounced  against  such  as  should  re- 
move them.  They  considered  the  division  of  lands,  which  gave  birth 
to  jurisprudence,  as  ih^  parent  of  civil  order,-  in  making  each  man  the 
guardian  of  his  own  possessions,  and  the  magistrate  the  guardian 
of  all,  by  the  regulations  which  it  made  necessary.  See  Mem,  de  l*AeadL 
dtsInHript.  torn.  i.  et  auct.  cit.  (Edit.  Parisi  1736),  p.  50,  et  &eq. 

(dered 
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PART.  I.  dered  more  dose,  by  an  apprehenfiion  of  danger  from 
abroad;  and  the  intercouTBe  between  them  more  gene^ 
ral,  from  a  sense  of  mutual  conveniency.  Hence  pa^* 
triotism  and  internal  traffic,  the  two  |;reat  aourcea  of 
national  happiness  and  prosperity. 

Men  a<;qUire  a  strong  affection  for  their  natitre  coun^ 
tr>',  and  for  their  fellow-citizens,  soon  after  the  dirisimi 
of  lands ;  in  consequence  of  their  common  struggles  to 
defend  their  cultivated  possessions  against  the  ravages 
of  barbarous  and  hostile  neighbours.  An  unlimited 
exchange  of  commodities,  originating  in  a  desire  of 
mutual  accommodation,  takes  place  between  the  peo* 
pie  of  die  same  state;  and  that  exchange  quickena 
industry,  gives  birth  to  new  arts,  and  calls  forth  all 
the  ingenuity  of  man,  in  order  to  improve  thefashioft 
or  fabric  of  the  articles  of  barter.  A  general  instrument 
of  exchange^  under  the  name  of  money  ^  is  invented :  an4 
commercial  transactions  being  thus  rendered  more  easy 
and  expeditious,  trade  is  extended  from  the  members 
of  a  particular  community  to  those  of  other  states. 
Nations,  like  individuals,  mutually  supply  each  other's 
wants,  and  the  social  system  is  gradually  perfected* 

Conformable  to  this  view  of  the  natural  progress 
of  society,  we  find  Assyria  and  Egypt,  countries 
aboimding  in  spontaneous  productions  proper  for  the 
food  of  man,  and  of  easy  culture,  more  early  populous 
and  civilized  than  any  other  regions  intimately  known 
to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  our  division  of  the  earth« 
Indi^  and  China,  favoured  with  similar  advantages, 
boast  as  old  an  acquaintance  with  the  arts  of  civil  life* 
And  the  kingdoms  of  Mexico  and  Peru,in  the  newworld^ 
owed  their  superiority  in  population  and  improve-* 
ment  over  the  other  American  districts,  at  the  time 
of  their  discovery,  also  to  soil  and  climate.  But 
America,  perhaps,  had  not  emerged  from  the  ocean  at 

th* 
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die  period  c£  which  I  speak.    India  hid  lilde,  attd  Ltrrm 
China   no   connection   widi   the   affairs  of  ancient        ^- 
Europe.    The  case  was  very  different  widi  respect  to 
Asqrria  and  Egypt. 

The  Assyrians,  who  possessed  the  fertile  banks  of 
the  Euphrates  dnd  Tigris,  and  the  fat  and  eztensivo 
pbdn  between  diese  two  rivers,  anciendy  known  by  the 
name  of  Mesopotamia,  had  many  inducements  to  in« 
dulge  the  social  principle,  independent  of  all  ideas  of 
aiatual  safety  and  support.  If  nature  denied  them 
die  •live,  the  fig,  and  the  vine,  she  had  boimtifiilly 
bestowed  on  them  the  palm-tree^;  which  includes 
■xoat  of  the  virtues  of  those  choice  fruits,  beside  many 
oditfs  pectdte  to  ii»elf».  And  to  that  preciotts  gift 
waift  added  a  soft  and  rich  soih^  that  rewatded  thcr 
hbours  of  the  husbandman  with  abundant  crops  of 
wheat,  bariey,  and  other  kinds  of  gradn— -with  the  in« 
credible  increase  of  two,  and  even  of  three  hundred 

fold*^. 

The 

14.  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  czciii.   Stnbo,  lib.  xv'i,  p.  742,  Edit.  Lo*, 
tct.  Varis,  typis  Regiis»  1620.    Pliny,  Sitt,  Nat*  lib.  xiii.  cap.  iv. 

15.  Id.  ibid,  et  Kaempfer,  Anutnitat.  Exotica,  fascicul.  iv.  The  in- 
liabitants  of  Assyria  celebrated,  in  songs,  the  three  hundred  and  sixty 
irirhies  of  the  palm-tree.    Strabo,  lib.  xvi.  p.  742. 

16.  Strabo,  lib.  xvi.  p.  r4p. 

17.  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  cxciii.  Theophrast.  Siit,  Ptantar,  lib.  Tiii. 
cap.  vii.  Strabo,  lib.  xvi.  p.  742,  For  that  extraordinary  fertilitj-, 
Assyria  was  partly  indebted,  in  its  most  cultivated  state,  to  arti-' 
ficial  canals,  that  conveyed  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  into  the 
diannel  of  thft  Tigris ;  and  which,  intersecting  the  plain  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, in  various  directions,  by  means  of  cross-cuts,  afforded  a  con« 
stant  supply  of  ihoisture  to  the  fields,  during  the  absence  of  rain. 
(Herodot.  et  Strabo,  ubi  sup.)  Nor  was  this  the  only  purpose  these' 
canals  served :  they  prevented  the  lands  from  being  deluged  by  the 
overflowing  of  the  Euphrates ;  which  was  annually  swelled,  in  the 
beginning  of  summer,  by  the  melting  of  snows  on  the  mountains  of 
Armenia.  (Strabo,  lib.  xvi.  p.  740.)  They  served  also  to  facilitate 
ycommercial  intercourse,  some  of  them  being  navigable.  {Id.  Ibid.) 
Tbf  foitfining  of  riven  within  their  banks,  and  draining  off*  stAgnat-  ' 
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MRT  h  The  inhabitants  of  du^  a  country  must  have  mul-^ 
tiplied  fast;  and  when  united  under  one  government, 
tb^  must  soon  have  become  powerful.  The  Assyrians, 
are  accordingly  represented,  by  all  ancient  historians^ 
as  the  first  people  who  exercised  extensive  dominion 
among  men.  And  the  cities  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
irhich  mi^t  be  considered  as  their  two  state  an» 
chors,  afforded  an  early  display  of  oriental  mag^- 
ficence>*« 

The  great  temple  at  Babylon,  erected  to  Belus,  Bely 
or  Baal,  the  hrd  of  heaven^  in  eastern  language,  pecu* 
liarly  attracted  admiration  in  old  times.  Itwas  asquare 
building,  measuring  two  stadia'^,  or  about  twelve  hun^ 
dred  feet,  on  each  side ;  and  out  of  the  middle  of  U 
rose  asolid  tower, .or  pyramid,  also,  of  a  square  figure^ 
six  hundred  feet  high^^,  and  of  an  equal  width  at  the 
base^'.    On  the  top  of  that  tower  was  formed  a  spa* 

ing  wt^ten,  seem  to  have  been  the  first  efforts  made  by  man,  for  ren* 
deriag  con^fortable  his  terrestrial  habitation. 

18.  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  clxxvlii— clxxxiii.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  ii. 
p.  91^98,  edit.  Hanovx,  typis  Wechclianis,  1604.  Stral>o,  lib.  xv'u 
jp.  737,  738,  edit.  sup.  cit.  The  building  of  the  former  of  those  ci- 
Mts  Is,  hj  Diodorous  and  Strabo,  ascribed  to  Ninus,  the  first  Assy- 
rian emperor;  and  that  of  the  latter  to  his  -widow,  Semiramis. 
(Diod.  Sicul.  et  Strabo,  ubi  sup.)  But  we  have  the  authority  of  #a« 
(D-ed  yorit  to  affirm,  that  Nineveh  and  Babylon  were  founded  in  more 
early  times  j  (Genesit,  chap.  x.  ver.  9, 10.)  though  they  probably  ow- 
ed to  Ninus  and  Semiramis«  that  strength  and  grandeur  which  made 
them  the  wonder  of  succeeding  ages.  This  opinion,  so  far  as  it  re- 
gards Babylon,  Is  supported  by  Herodotus,  (lib.  i.  cap.  clxxxiv.)  and 
countenanced  by  another  passage  in  the  same  venerable  author ;  (lib. 
iii.  cap.  cly.)  where  we  are  told.  That  one  of  the  gates  of  Babylon 
bore  the  name  of  Nitau,  and  another  that  of  Semiramis.  And  the 
testimony  of  scripture  is  corroborated  by  Berosus,  (ap.  Joseph  cora, 
Jpian,  lib.  i.)  who  blames  the  Greeks  for  ascribing  the  foundation  of 
Babylon  to  Semiramis,  queen  of  Assyria.  Babylon,  which  I  shall 
afterward  have  occasion  to  describe,  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  clxxx. 
.     19.  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  cap.  clxxxi.        20.  Str^bo,  lib.  xvi.  p.  738. 

21.  Id.  ibid,  et  Herodot.  ubi  sup. 

ciouft 
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tiotn  dome**,  vfaicb  served  as  an  observatory  to  the  izTrek 
ancient  Chaldean  astronomers**.  In  this  dome  was  a  ^  J*_ 
table  of  gold,  and  a  pompous  bed,  but  no  statue**,  llie 
lower  part,  or  body  of  the  temple,  which  surrounded 
the  tower,  was  adorned  with  sacred  furniture  in  the 
fbame  precious  metal;  a  golden  ahar  and  table, 
and  a  magnificent  statue  of  the  God,  seated  on  a  throne 
of  solid  gold*'. 

The  description  of  this  superb  temple  cannot  fail 
to  awaicen  your  lordship's  curiosity,  to  become,  ac- 
quainted with  the  religion  and  learning  of  the  Assy* 
Tians  of  Babylon.  And  I  shall  endeavour  to  gratify 
it  in  some  degree ;  as  I  may  not,  perhaps,  afterward 
find  an  opportunity  of  so  doing ;  and  because  the  utter 
destruction  of  Nineveh,  the  chief  city  in  Assjnria  Pro* 
pdr,  and  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  before  it 
had  been  visited  by  any  European  traveller,  has  left  us 
totally  ignorant  of  the  state  of  knowledge  among  the 
anhabkants  of  that  ancient  metropolis;  which  stood  on 

S2.  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  clzxxi.        23.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  li.  p.  98. 

24.  Herodot.  ubi  sap.  Diodoroos  places  in  this  domet  or  nrial 
temple,  three  statues  of  prodigious  weight  and  size.  But  he  coul4 
only  speak  by  report ;  for  the  great  temple  at  Babylon,  as  he  himself 
inforins  us,  (lib.  ii.  p.  98.)  had  been  pillaged  by  the  si^crile^ous  ra^ 
pacity  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  long  before  hit  time.  And  if  wf 
b«lieve  Arrian,  {ExpetUt.  Alex,  lib.  viL  p.  480,  edit.  Amst.  1668.)  if 
was  destroyed,  or  utterly  dismantled,  by  Xerxes,  on  his  return  frwn^ 
Greece,'  and  consequently,  Herodotus  can  hardly  be  sapposed  to  hav« 
Ken  ir,  as  he  was  then  very  young.  But  the  honest  testimony  of  thl^ 
original  historian,  who  may  be  trusted  in  regard  to  what  fell  under 
his  own  observation,  and  when  be  speaks  in  his  own  person,  beyond 
almost  any  ancient  writer,  leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt  that  he  view- 
ed the  temple  of  Belus  before  it  was  much  despoiled.  He  relates 
distinctly  what  be  #a«  in  that  temple ;  and  he  also  mentions  what 
henna*  told,  by  tlie  Chaldean  priests  (lib.  i.  cap.  clxzziii.)  concerning 
a  gigantic  statue  of  gold,  that  formerly  stood  in  the  lamer  part  of  it, 
and  which  was  seized  by  Xerxes,  (I^.  ibid.)  who  slew  the  priest  that 
attempted  to  oppose  him. 
9S.  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  cap.  clziuiiii« 

the 
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t^ARTl.  ^ItelbsinlsoftheTigris*^,  as  Babylon  did  <m  Aoie  ot 
the  Euphrates^. 

AH  ancient  audiors  agree  in  representing  the  Ba^ 
byiooiama  as  very  early  skilled  in  astronomy**  Hero* 
idk>lu8  ascribes  to  them  the  invention  of  the  gnomon,  or 
aun-dial,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  pole,  and  division 
of  the  day  into  twelve  equal  parts*<^:  and  he  gives  us 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  Egyptians,  as  well  as  the 
Creeks,  were  indebted  to  them  for  these  discoveries 
in  the  astronomical  science>^«  This  science,  and  every 
other  part  of  philosophy,  was  chiefly  cukivated  among; 
the  Babylonians,  by  a  body  of  men  called  Chaldeans  / 
who  were  set  s^dxt  for  the  superintendo^ce  of  religious 
worship,  and  invested  with  great  authority'**  They 
maintained  that  the  universe  was  eternal,  the  work  oi 
an  eternal  God ;  whose  will  gave  it  birth,  and  whosf 
providence  continues  to  govern  i^*«  - 

The  Ghaldeans  are  supposed  to  have  owed  their 
early  proficiency  in  astronomy,  partly  to  the  early  civi- 

28.  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  cap.  cxciii.  lib.  ii.  C9p.  cl.  Flin.  SjH.  Hat, 
lib.  vi.  cap.  XV.'  27.  Strabo,  lib.  xvi.  p.  738. 

28.  The  testimony  of  philosopher^  on  this  subject  is  uniform,  from 
l^lato  and  Aristotle  downwards ;  and  with  them  concur  all  ancient 
liistorians,  who  have  treated  of  Assyrian  affairs. 

29/  Hcrodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  cix.  30.  Id.  ibid.  31.  Diod.  Sic. 
lib.  ii.  p.  115.    They  were,  says  he,  the  mo9t  ancient  JdahylonianM, 

32.  Ibid.  lib.  ii.  p.  116.  The  leimed  Cudworth  questions  the  ac- 
curacy of  Diodorous  on  this  subject ;  and  conjecturef,  that  if  the 
Chaldeans  held  such  an  opinion  as  the  eternity  qf  the  vxtrld,  in  the 
time  of  that  historian,  they  had  received  it  from  the  disciples  of 
Aristotle ;  because  Besoms,  a  more  ancient  writer  than  Diodoras, 
declares  they -maintained  a  cosmogonia,  or  creation  of  the  ^oorld,  n 
the  manner  of  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks.  {Intellectual  Sytiem,  lK>ok 
i.  chap,  iv.)  But  I  am  disposed  to  think,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
eternity  of  the  world,  so  consistent  with  an  astronomical  priesthood^ 
W^s  the  most  ancient  tenet  of  the  Chaldeans ;  and  if  they  entertain- 
ed, at  any  time,  another  opinion  in  regard  to  it,  that  such  opifiioi^ 
was  imbibed  after  the  intercourse  between  Egypt  and  Assyria  wa» 
opened,  in  consequence  of  the  conquest  of  both  countries  by  th* 
V€r^9x\f.  liaatibsi 
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.ii^al^on  of  Assyrb,  and  pardy  to  the  nature  of  die  letter 
country ;  idiere,  in  the  midst  of  extensiTe  plains,  un-  '*  ^ 
der  a  clear  and  serene  sky,  they  had  opportunity  of 
.observing^  during  the  greater  part  of  the  jrear,  the 
couise  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  whole  chorus 
ef  the  firmament,  wtcbout  the  intenrention  of  rain  or 
clouds^'*  And  the  vast  height  of  the  tower,  in  the- 
middle  of  the  temple  of  Belus,  must  farther  have 
contributed  to  perfect  their  astronomical  observa- 
tions. 

Various  have  been  the  opinions  of  antiquarians 
concerning  the  building,  and  design  of  this  stupendous 
ediftce,  wYiich  gready  exceeded  in  altitude  the  highest 
of  the  Egyptian  pyramids.  It  has  been  supposed  to 
be  the  tower  erected  by  the  sons  of  Noah»*,  in  order 
to  serve  as  a  signal,  and  centre  of  union,  to  the  grow* 
ing  families  of  the  human  race,  after  the  flood'':  and 
it  has  been  represented  as  a  sepulchral  monument**. 
But  its  immensity  and  durability  prove  it  to  have  been 
the  work  of  a  great  people,  skilled  in  the  mechanical 
arts ;  and  the  contemplation  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
by  a  priesthood  devoted  to  the  study  of  those  bodies, 
appears  evidently  to  have  been  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  built,  and  raised  to  such  a  mysterious  height. 
That  it  was  made  subservient  to  that  end,  we  have  the 
authority  of  Diodorus'^. 

This  intelligent  historian  also  informs  us,  to  what 
pitch  the  Chaldeans  had  carried  their  discoveries  in 
astronomy.  Theyhad  found  out,  and  taught,as  fixed  prin- 

33.  Plato  Epinon.  Aristot.  €k  Cdtht  lib.  ii.  ctp.  zii.  Cicero,  ck 
Piwnat.  tlb.  i.  '  34.  Gen.  chap.  xi.  ver.  4. 

35.  Peri  son.  Orig.  Bafyion.  cz^.  x,  tIxW.  Bochart, /'^da/cj,  part 
i.  lib.  i.  cap.  ix.  Prideaux,  Connect,  of  the  Hit*,  of  the  Old  aad  Ne^ 
Testament t  part  i.  book  ii. 

'  36.  Strabo,  lib.  xvi.  p.  738.  37.  Diod.  Sicul.  Ub.  ii.  p.  08. 

VOL.  1.     '  D  ciples, 
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parti;  cities,  Tbat  each  of  the  pbmets  moved  in  an  orbit,  or 
^•^'^'^^^  course  peculiar  to  itself;  that  they  weie  impelled  with 
dilEerent  degrees  of  velocity,  and  performed  their  revd* 
lutions  in  unequal  portions  of  time ;  that  the  moon  is 
nearer  to  the  earthy  and  performs  her  revolution  in  less 
time  than  any  of  die  solar  pbmets  r  ncA  because  of  ths 
velocity  of  her  motion,  but  by  reason  of  the  smallness 
of  her  orbit ;  that  her  light  is  borrowed,  and  her 
eclipses  produced  by  the  intervention  of  the  shadow  of 
the  earth**. 

BvU  the  Chaldean*  priests^  in  eontemplatitig  the 
)}ea|i^  and  hi^mony  of  the  solar  syatem^  seem  soon 
to  have  lost  sight  of  the  Great  Author  of  order  and 
excellence  i  or  to  have  held  the  pec^le  in  ignorance  of 
that  Supreme  Mover  of  the  stupendous  machine  of  the 
universe,  and  to  have  represented.tbe  heavenly  bodies 
as  the  gods  who  gpvemed  the  world^^;  while  they  pre-» 
folded  to  Iprtel  the  fates  of  men,  and  of  kingdoms, 
by  reading  the  aspects  of  those  fominari^s^.  Hence, 
from  the  unhap^  conjunction  of  the  astronomical 
science  \yith  priest-craft,  solar  or  star'^worshifj  and 
judicial  astrology y  were  propagated  over  the  east  in 
very  ancient  times,  and  paved  the  yr^  for  idolatry 
^d  blind  superstition,    . 

■■*» 

This  subject  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  in- 
vestigate,  in  tracing  the  progress  of' polytheism.  At 
present,  we  mu%t  t|^  a  view  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  Assyrian  empire. 

Ninus,the  reputed  founder  of  that  empire,  and  king 
of  Assyria  Proper,  is  said  to  have  extended  his  sway 
from  the  Persian  gulf  to  the  banks  of  the  Tanais,  and 
from  the  Indus  to  the   Nile*'.     He  began  his  ambi- 

38.  rbid.  lib.  il  p.  117.         39.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  ii.  p.  116. 117. 
40.  Id.  ibid.  41.  Ctctias,  ap.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  ii. 

tious 
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tious  career  with  the  invasion  of  Chaldea,  ot  the  anci-  LETTKft 
^t  kingdom  of  Babylon,  which  be  snbdued.  Media  ^' 
and  Amenia  next  submitted  to  his  arms^.  He  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  prince,  who  united  ^e  spirit  of 
conquest  with  the  science  of  politics :  for  to  him  may 
reasonably  be  ascribed  the  division  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  into  provinces,  and  also  the  institution  of  the 
three  councils,  and  three  tribunab,  by  which  govenw 
meiH:  was  administered,  and  justice  distributed,  in 
subordination  to  the  will  of  the  sovereign's. 

Semiramis,  the  widow  of  Ninus,  a  woman  of 
mascuUne  abiUties,  who  assumed  the  supreme  power 
during  the  minority  of  her  son  Ninyas,  and  swayed 
the  sceptre  forty-two  years,  is  reported  to  have  shed 
new  lustre  over  that  monarchy  which  her  husband 
had  founded^.  She  visited  in  person  every  part  of 
her  extensive  dominions;  built  cities  in  various 
districts  of  the  Assyrian  empire ;  cut  roads  through 
mountains,  in  order  to  facilitate  intercourse  between 
contiguous  provinces ;  traversed  Egypt,  and  conquered 
Ethiopia,  if  we  may  credit  her  historian*^.  And 
having  overawed  the  tributary  princes,  by  the  nimiber 
and  valour  of  her  troops,  as  well  as  ty  the  vigour  of 
her  administration,  she  was  encouraged,  we  are  told, 
to  undertake  the  conquest  of  India ;  but  failed  in  that 
grand  enterprize,  and  with  difficulty  made  her  escape 
into  Bactria,  with  the  remains  of  her  immense  army**. 

The 

42.  Id.  ibid.  43.  Strabo,  lib.  xvl.  p.  745,  et  8cq. 

44.  Ctesias,  ap.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  ii.  Diodorous  informs  us,  that, 
tccording  to  some  historians,  Semiramis  usurped  the  Assyrian  scep- 
tre during  the  life  of  her  husband,  whom  she  threw  into  prison. 
JBib.  lib.  ii.  p.  107, 108.  45.  Ctesias,  ap.  Diod.  Sicul.  ubi  sop. 

46.  Id.  ibid.  I  have  forebore  to  relate  the  particulars  of  this  expe* 
dition,  because  the  detail  is  too  extravagant  to  entitle  it  to  historical 
credibility.  Yet  ought  we  not  to  consider  the  exploits  of  Semiramis* 
or  those  of  Ninus,  as  mere  fables ;  for  we  are  assured  that  the  Assy- 
rians kept  chronick^,  or  records  of -public  transactions.  (Diod.  Sicuh 
W».  ii.    Joseph,  cont,  Apicm,  lib.  i.)     And  these  records  Ctesias,  who      ' 
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PART  i.   The  kingdom  of  Bactria,  which  lay.  to  the  east  of  the 
Vi^^^*<^^^  Caspian  sea,  and  on  the  confines  of  Asiatic  Scylhift^ 

is  said  to  have  been  the  last  and  mo  3t  arduous  cotiquJest 

df  Ninus47  , 

To  Semiramis  is  ascribed  the  building  of  thfc  Walls  of 
Babylon,  the  temple  of  Belus,  and  other  magnificent 
works  j  which  were  ranked  among  the  wonders  of  the 
ancient  world48.  She  is  believed  to  be  the  first  woman 
that  ever  swayed  a  sceptre;  and  the  ability  with  which 
she  reigned,  has  induced  Plato  to  maintain,  "  That 
**  womeuj  as  well  as  men,  ought  to  ht  intrusted  with 
*<  the  government  of  states,  and  the  conduct  of  mill* 
**  tary  operations*^.''  But  admitting  this  position  to  be 
just,  so  far  as  it  respects  talents,  the  example  of  the 
Assyrian  queen  seems  also  to  prove,  what  subsequent 
experience  has  seldom  contradicted ;  *'  That  women,  in 
*<  exercising  sovereignty,  lose  the  virtues  of  their  own 

vras  physician  to  the  younger  Cyrbs,  and  resided  long  in  high  favour 
at  the  Persian  court,  seems  to  have  examined ;  though  he  has  surtljr 
exaggerated  many  circumstances,  in  order  to  excite  the  wonder  of 
his  readers,  and  give  them  lofty  idieas  of  the  power  and  grandeur  o^ 
the  Assyrian  monarchs.  Among  such  exaggerations,  tnay  be  ranke<l^ 
the  three  million  of  infantry,  6ve  hundred  thousand  cavalry,  and  on« 
hundred  thousand  chariots  of  war,  >Vith  which  Semiramis  is  said  to 
have  invaded  India.  (Ctesias,  ubi  sup.)  But  the  tradition  of  her 
Indian  expedition  is  preserved  by  all  ancient  historians  and  geogra* 
phers,  and  therefore  could  not  be  omitted  here. 

47.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  ii.  p.  93,  94. 

48.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  ii.  et  Strabo,  lib.  xvi.  passim. 

49.  Plato  de  He^b.  lib.  v.  To  this  opinion  of  Plato  the  honest 
Eollin  opposes  the  reasoning  of  Aristotle  and  Xenophon ;  who  assert 
*•  That  the  Author  of  Nature,  in  giving  difierent  qualities  of  mind  and 
•*  body  to  the  two  sexes^  has  marked  out  their  diflFerent  destinations:** 
(Aristot.  (k'  Cura  JRti  Famil.  lib.  i.  et.Xenoph.  de  Administ.  J^ontett.) 
and  justly  concludes,  "That  women  is  destined  f.  r  the  conduct  of  do- 
»•  mestic  affairs;'*  in  the  superintendance  of  which,  far  from  being  de* 
graded  ,she  finds  her  most  honourable  station,  and  exercises  her  proper 
iempire;  her  brightest  talents  apjjearing  to  most  advantage, -under  the 
VeU  t>f  modesty  and  obedience.    Mht,  Incienne,  torn.  ii.  chap.  i. 

''  »ex, 
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*<Bex»  without  acquiringthose  of  ours.''  Foruubridkd  letter 
ambition,  and  inoi^oatc  lust,  are  the  strongest  traiu  ^* 
in  the  character  of  Semiramis ;  who  sunk  the  mother 
in  the  usurping  and  aspiring  empress,  and  the  matron 
in  the  vainglorious  and  insatiable  prostitute ;  and  who, 
in  gra:dfying  her  passion  for  dominion,  and  her  appe* 
tite  for  sensual  pleasure,  paid  no  regard  to  justice  or 
humanit^^^ 

Ninyas,  who  succeeded  to  the  Assyrian  sceptre  on 
the  death  of  his  imperious  mother,  being  a  prince  of  a 
mild  disposition,  employed  himself  in  framing  reg^ula* 
dons  for  the  security  of  his  throne,  and  the  conser« 
va^on  of  those  dominions  which  his  parents  had 
acquired.  Having  no  turn  for  war  or  conquest,  he 
did  not  command  his  troops  in  person,  agreeable  to  the 
custom  of  ancient  kings ;  but,  confining  himself  chieiy 
to  his  palace,  committed  the  conduct  of  his  armies  to 
his  most  approved  officers*'. 

50.  As  her  wan  were  undertaken  without  provocation,  (Died. 
Sicul.  Ub.  H.  passim.)  they  seem  to  have  been  prosecuted  with  a  san* 
S^inary  s^^rit.  Her  amours  were  yet  more  atrocious.  Her  custom 
was,  to  single  out  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  her  army ;  and  when 
she  became  tired  of  him,  to  order  him  to  be  put  to  death,  and  choose 
aaother  to  supply  his  place.  (Ibid.  lib.  ii.  p.  101.)  A  modem  Semira- 
nus>  in  the  North  of  Europe,  is  known  to  have  made  love  and  war 
iti  a  manner  so  similar,  as  to  give  some  degree  of  credibility  to  tho 
story  of  the  Assyrian  queen,  setting  aside  other  marks  of  resem- 
Uance.-— If,  with  the  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Bryant,  we  were  to 
substitute  the  Nimxvites  for  Ninus,  and  the  Samabim  for  Semira* 
mU;  two  branebesof  the  fkmilyof  Crus,  as  he  conjectures  (Ken  Sy** 
tern  (^Anatnt  Mythoi.  vol.  ii.  p.  106,  and  seq.),  this  reasoning  would 
be  altogether  impertinent.  But  as  I  am  determined  to  follow  the  tes* 
timony  of  the  most  respectable  Greek  and  Roman  historians,  without 
regard  to  his  system  of  bero'aiimJbilation,  I  have  considered  Ninus  and 
Semiramis  as  rtalptrtau  /  and  as  such,  have  reasoned  on  their  actions. 
Some  regard  will,  however,  be  doe,  in  the  cour^  of  this  history,  to 
Mr.  Bryant's  inquiries  concerning  solar  worship. 

51,  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  ii.  p.  101. 

On 
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PAUT  I.  O^  ^i^  account,  Ninyas  has  been  accused  of  kido- 
lenjce  and  effeminacy,  though  seemingly  without  rea- 
son. By  seldom  appearing  in  public,  he  inspired  his 
people  with  more  awe  of  his  presence"  ;  and  by  de- 
volving the  executive  government  upon  others,  he  had 
more  leisure  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  cabinet, 
and  provide  for  the  general  interests  of  his  empire. 
He  accordingly  framed,  and  carried  into  operation,  a 
system  of  jealous  policy,  admirably  calculated  for  pre- 
serving peace  and  tranquillity  in  a  great  monarchy. 
He  ordered  the  governor  of  every  province  to  raise 
annually  a  certain  number  of  men,  for  the  support  of 
his  military  establishment ;  and  the  whole  army  when 
completed,  to  be  mustered  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  capital,  where  he  appointed  a  commander  in  chief 
over  the  troops  of  each  nation".  At  the  close  of  the 
year,  the  army  was  dissolved ;  and  a  new  one,  levied  in 
the  same  manner,  supplied  its  place ;  the  soldiers  of 
the  former  being  absolved  from  their  military  oath^ 
and  permitted  to  return  home**. 

No  system  of  martial  policy  could  be  better  adapted 
than  this  to  the  ends  proposed  by  Ninyas.  A  numerous 
body  of  disciplined  men  always  under  arras,  and  ready 
to  march  to  the  most  distant  part  of  his  dominions,  en- , 
abled  him  effectually  to  repel  invasion,  as  well  as  keep, 

52.  The  Greeks,  a  restless  and  warlike  people,  who  could  esteem  no* 
prince  that  was  not  distinguished  by  martial  exploits,  concluded  Kin*' 
yas  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace  only  to  conceal  his  vices.  (  Diad.  Sicul.< 
fib.  ii.  p.  108.)  l^ut  this  is  a  very  unfair  inference.  If  the  secluded  lif« 
of  Ninyas  can  be  ascribed  to  any  cause  beside  despotic  policy,  it  roay^ 
perhaps  be  imputed  to  th«  domestic  habits  which  he  had  contracted* 
during  the  reign  of  his  mother  Semiramis ;  whose  love  of  power  made: 
her  retain  the  sceptre  after  her  son  had  attained  the  age  of  manhood,, 
and  decline  second  nuptials,  lest  she  should  give  herself  a  master  in 
taking  a  husband.     Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  ii.  p.  101. 

53.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  ii.  p.  108.  64.  Id.  ibid. 

his 
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his  subjects  in  obedience  ;  while  the  annual  change  of  letter 
the  troops,  which  composed  that  body,  prevented  the      -  J-     ^ 
officers  and  soldiers  from  leaguing  together*';  and, 
consequently,  from  forming  ambitious  attempts  against 
the  Imperial  authority. 

Nor  was  the  attention  of  Ninyas  confined  solely  to 
military  regulations.  He  duly  appointed  able  judges, 
and  civil  governors,  for  the  several  provinces  of  hi^ 
empire*^;  and  each  governor  was  obliged  to  repair, 
once  a  year,  to  Nineveh,  and  give  an  account  of  his 
administration,  in  person'^* 

TKe  same  plan  of  govemmentwas  invariably  pursued 
by  the  successors  of  Ninyas'".  And  so  firmly  was  the 
Assyrian  empire  established,  by  this  jealous  policy,  that 
it  subsisted  longer,  without  being  dismembered,  thaij 
any  great  monarchy  in  the  ancie)it  worlds,  notwitlK 
standing  the  indolent  and  lascivious  lives  its  sovereigns 
are  said  to  have  led*'.      At  length,  however,   the 

Medes, 

55.  Diod.  Sicul,  u6i  tup,  56.  Id.  ibid, 

57.  Nicol.  Damasc.  ap.  Vales.  Excerpt.  58.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  ii.  p.  108. 

59.  Herodotus  affirms,  that  the  Assyrian  empire  had  subsisted  fivt 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  before  any  of  the  subject  nations  recovered 
their  independency.  (Herodot.  lib.  i.  chap,  xcv.)  This  chronology  I  havs 
chosen  to  follow,  as  more  consistent  with  probability  than  that  of  any 
other  ancient  historian.  Diodorus  and  Justin  assign  a  much  longer  . 
duration  to  the  Assyrian  empire  before  the  revolt  of  the  Medes ;  and 
the  want  of  the  Assyrian  history  of  Herodotus,  to  which  he  frequent- 
ly alludes,  has  made  these  copiers  of  Ctesias  be  generally  followed. 

60.  Biod.  Sicul.  lib.  ii.  p.  108.  Justin,  lib.  i.  cap.  ii.  It  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  Ninyas  and  his  successors  were  so  dissolute  as  they  have 
been  represented.  For,  as  the  president  Goguet  very  judiciously  re- 
marks, the  Assyrian  monarchy  could  not  have  subsisted  unbroken  by 
revolutions  for  so  great  a  length  of  time,  if  the  princes  who  governed 
it  had  been  abandoned  to.  debauchery,  and  sunl^  in  effeminacy.  {Orig. 
dtt  Loix,  &c.  par.  ii.  liv.  i.  chap,  i.)  We  m»y  therefore,  presume, 
that  the  contempt  with  which  the  successors  of  Ninyas  have  been 
treated  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians,  who  have  scarcely  conde* 

scendcd 
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PART  I.  Medes,  strenuously  contending  for  liberty,  threw  off 
v«^"v-^  the  Assyrian  yoke*'.  Other  nations  followed  their 
example**.  The  Babylonians  revolted*^.  And  the 
city  of  Babylon  became  the  capital  of  an  independent 
kingdom,  under  Nabonassar'^'* ;  the  beginning  of  whose 
reign  forms  the  first  sera  in  Ptolemy's  Astronomical 
Canon;  and,  therefore,  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  we 
can  fix  with  certainty,  in  tracing  the  line  of  oriental 
history. 

The  Medes,  after  they  had  recovered  their  inde* 
pendency,  lived  under  the  controulof  their  ownlaws^ 
during  a  period  of  about  forty  years,  in  a  state  of  free- 
iom^5.  But  that  freedom  having  degenerated  into 
anarchy,  the  Median  chiefs,  in  order  to  remove  the 
miseries  under  which  the  nation  groaned,  chose  a 
king  named  Dejoces^*^;  who  repressed  the  public  dis- 
orders, and  founded  the  city  of  Ecbatana,  which  be- 
came the  seat  of  a  new  and  powerful  monarchy. 

In  this  revolution,  we  have  a  striking  instance  of  the 
slender  partitions  between  licentious  liberty  and  despo- 
tism ;  but  by  no  means  a  proof  of  the  necessitj'  of  regal 
authority,  to  give  stability  to  government.  Dejoces 
during  the  anarchy  of  the  Medes,  was  distinguished 
among  his  countrymen,  by  his  sagacity  and  regularity 

'  ftcended  to  preserve  their  names,  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  the  tranquil- 
lity with  which  they  reigned ;  and  that  they  owed  this  tranquillity  to 
the  political  maxims  of  Ninyas;  who,  by  confining  himself  to  his 
palace,  where  he  secretly  moved  all  the  wheels  of  gjovernment,  was 
revered  by  his  people  as  a  god.  (Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  ii.  p.  108.)  Myste- 
rious obscurity  seems  essential  to  the  support  of  despotism ;  and  detpo* 
tUnLf  with  religious  veneration  for  the  sovereign,  to  the  secure  ruling  o£a 
"  great  empire;  which  is  consequently  a  greatevif  in  the  system  oif  human 
aifairs,  however  mild  the  administration. 
•   61.  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  cap.  xcv.  62.  Id  ibid. 

63.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  ii.  p.  111.  64.  Ptolem.  Canon,  Mtr<m9m^ 

65.  lierodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  xcvi.  66.  Ibid.  cap.  xcviii. 

of 
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35. 


ofmatiners.  •  Having  cast  his  eye  upon  the  throne,  he  LETTER 
applied  himself  diligently  to  the  redress  of  grievances ; 
and  being  appointed  judge  of  the  district  to  which  he 
belonged,  he  approved  himself  worthy  of  that  high 
office,  alike  by  the  rectitude  of  his  desisions  and  the 
unwearied  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  function^. 


The  people  of  other  districts,  and  at  last  the  whole 
body  of  the  M edes,  except  such  as  lived  by  acts  of  vio* 
lence,  looked  up  to  Dejoces  for  justice,  and  resorted  to 
his  tribunal.  Now  secure  of  his  object,  he  withdrew 
himself  from  the  seat  of  judicature ;  oppressed,  as  he 
pretended,  with  the  weight  of  business,  and  under  the 
necessity  of  attending  to  his  private  affairs^.  An 
universal  sdarm  was  spread.  The  public  calamities  in- 
creased, when  licentiousness  had  no  longer  any  curb  ; 
and  a  national  assembly  of  the  Medes,  secretly  influ- 
enced by  the  friends  of  Dejoces,  invested  th^at  arch- 
politician  with  regal  power,  as  the  only  effectual 
remedy  for  the  disorders  of  anarchy^. 


Ant.  Ch. 

no. 

Nabonats. 
araSr. 


'  The  first  act  of  sovereignty  that  the  new  king  exer- 
cised, was  to  commandhis  subjects,  to  build  him  a  pa- 
lace, and  the  second  to  found  a  strong  city ;  in  the  centre 
of  which  his  palace  stood,  and  where  he  reigned,  en- 
compassed with  battlements,  and  protected  by  guards^^. 
Having  thus  provided  for  the  security  of  his  person,  and 
the  perpetuity  of  his  power,  this  jealous  prince,  aiming 
at  despotic  rule,  became  in  a  manner  invisible  and  inac- 
cessible to  his  people^'.  In  order  to  inspire  them  with 
more  respect  for  his  authority,  none  but  his  confident 
tial  ministers  were  permitted  to  appear  in  his  presence^*. 
It  was  solely  from  the  heart  of  Ecbatana,  from  the  inner- 
most circle  of  his  seven*walled  capital,  that  DejoceS|  by 


67.  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.xcvL 
69«  Herodotus,  lib.i.  €99*  xevtii* 
71.  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  zciz. 
VOL.  I.  X 


6S«  Ibid.  cap.  cvU. 
70.  Id.  ibid,  et  leq.' 
73.  Id.  ibid.  * 


means 
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PARTL  ntean*  oCemisfiaFies^  surveyed  his  dcmiioioiui^  .^S^' 

^^■v'^^/  €o»tixiued,  however,  to  preserve  the  esteem  of  tl^ 

"  '  Medes,  by  the  impartial  administratioQ  of  justice ;  aii4 

Ant.  Chr.  after  maintaining  his  sway,  with  a  steady  hand,  during 

Nabonass.  *  reign  of  fifty-three  years,  he  transmitted  the  Median 

«ra  90.  sceptre  to  his  son,  Phraortes* 

Meanwhile  the  Assyrian  empire,  tfaoiig^  broke^, 
was  not  subverted.  Nineveh  was  still  the  metropdyvi 
of  a  powerful  monarchy'^.  With  many  proofs  oOhif 
ppwer  we  are  furnished  both  in  sacred  and  civil  li^story^ 
and  with  strong  presumptions,  that  the  seat  of  dowi* 
nion  was  not  aifected  by  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  and 
Babylonians,  or  the  grandeur  of  the  Asajnrians  thereby 
much  obscured,  notwithstanding  what  we  are  told  hf 
'  Diodorus  and  Justin,  on  the  authority  of  Ctesias* 

Herodotus,  the  father  of  civil  history,  confidently 
tells  us,  That  Phraortes,  king  of  the  Medes,  ^*  i^pt 
'<  satisfied  with  the  absolute  sovereigntjr  of  Media^ 
<<  which  he  assumed  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Dejoces, 

73.  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  c.  The  dessriptioa  of  no  city  in  tlie  ancient 
world  has  afforded  so  much  room  for  exaggeration  as  that  of  £!cbatana. 
Herodotus,  who  appears  to  have  seen  it,  says,  it  was  about  the  size  of 
the  city  of  Athens ;  that  it  was  seated  on  thededivity  of  a  hill,  and  en- 
fiompasaed  with  seven  walls  of  unequal  height,  and  of  scircidar  fonB» 
witiiun  theitmermoa  circle  cfwJbich  the  king's  palace  and  treaifBij  stood* 
(Herodot.  lib.  Leap,  xcviii.)  Polybius,  who  had  certainly  seen  the  Mo* 
cUan  capital,  but  who  lived  full  three  hundred  years  later  than  Hero* 
dotus,  and  when  the  outer  walls  of  Ecbatana  seem  to  have  been  fidlen 
to  decay  or  thrown  down,  thus  describes  it.  **  This  city  stands,*' 
asy a  he» "  o»  the  north  side  of  Mcdis.  It  ma,Jr»m  «k  siotl  tmefefit 
tnnety  the  seat  rftie  reyalrendenee,  and  seems  \m  fpbndenttmd  m^gmji* 
eence  to  have  exceeded  ail  other  dties.  It  ts  bnlt  on  tbe  decUnity  ^tke 
mountain  Orontes,  and  not  encloted  vntb  v>alU,  But  there  is  a  duM  in 
itt  tl^fortification*  ^vbich  are  tfviomkifiil  etrengtb.'*  (Polyb.  ink  x. 
Excerpt,  iy.)  This  citadel  was  probably  the  original  palace  of  I)ejosei# 
«r  the  innonnaat  civtle  wi  the  ancient  city* 

74.  iL]CiagSych8pwMK«vcr.35,3ib    0M«doC.  Ub.  L  tap.  ciL 

M  made 
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f^mnde  war  upon  the  Persians,"  and  ^^frsi  reduced  letter 
«« them  under  the  Median  sway^^;"  that  with"  the      ^ 
^  united  forces  of  these  two  natione^  be  subdued  all  the 
^  neighbouring  countries,  attacking  one  people  after 
<(  another^ ;"  that,  at  length, "  he  turned  his  arms 
'•against  thi^  Assyrians;"  and  on  ^^  those  Assyrians 
**  who  inhabited  the  city  of  Nineveh'^'' ;  formerly  the  go^ 
^  verning  people  in  Ana^  and  still  formidable^  thouf^ 
**  deserted  by  their  confederates  ;"  so  that  in  this  expe- 
dition "  Phraortes  perished  with  the  greater  part  of*  Ant.  Chr. 
«« his  anny»^«"    And  to  say  nothing  of  the  wars  of  the  Nabonas«. 
Assyrians  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates^  immediately     ^^  ^^^ 
after  ^e  revolt  of  the  Medes  and  Babylonians^  (the 
particulars  of  which  I  shall  afterward  have  occasion  to 
relate  from  the  Hebrew  records),  it  appears  firom  the 
agreement  of  sacred  history  with  Ptolemy's  Astronomical 
Canony  tfaatEsarhaddon,  or  Assaradon,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Senacherib,  sovereign  of  Assyria,  had  reunit* 
ed  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  to  that  ancient  monarchy  in 
die  sixty-seventh  year  of  the  Nabonassarean  sera"^* 

The  £^ory  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  however,  after 
diis  reunion,  was  of  short  duration,  notwithstanding 
the  defeat  of  the  Medes*  Cyaxares  I.  the  son  of  Phra^ 
ortes,  a  brave  and  warlike  prince,  having  resolved  to 
take  vengeance  upon  the  Assyrians  for  the  death  of 
his  father,  assembled  his  numerous  and  disciplined 
forces,  and  marched  into  the  heart  of  their  country^* ; 

defeated 

.    75.  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  cii.      76.  Id.  ib.      77.  Herodot.  vbi  snp. 

TS.  Herodotoft,  lib.  i.  cap.  c'li.  Thii  event  happened  in  the  twentj- 
eecMid  year  «f  the  reign  of  Phraortes.   Id.  ibid. 

Wi  See  ii.  Kings,  chap,  xvi.— xix.  and  ii.  Cbron.  chap,  xxxii.  xxxiii. 

40.  Compare  Ii.  Kiitgif  chap.  xix.  ver.  35,  36.  and  ii.  Cbron.  chap. 
cxaaEiiik  ner.  lU  with  Ftolemy's  Canon.  JHronom. 

81.  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  cap.  ciii.  This  venerable  historian  says  that 
Cyai^«re9'had  united  under  bis  standard,  when  he  invaded  Assyria, 
ftftMwiMtions  of  Upper  Asia  as  far  as  the  river  Halys  s  and  that  he  had 

^       greasy 
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PART  L    defeated  the  army  that  attempted  to  obstruct  his  pro^ 

^^^^'^^^-^    gTess,  and  invested  Nineveh^'.     But  before  he  could 

make  any  impression  upon  the  fortifications^^,  he  was 

obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  in  order  to  defend  his  own 

dominions  against  an  irruption  of  the  European  Scy- 

Ant.  Chr.    thians^'f :  who  had  entered  Asia  under  their  kine:  M a- 

Nabonass.    dyes,  after  having  driven  before  them  the  Cimmerians; 

rax  114.     from  the  Chersonesus  Taurica*^  now  known  by  the 

name  of  the  Crimea. 

This  is  the  fii'st  occasion  on  which  history  makes' 
mention  of  the  Scythians ;  whose  mode  of  life,  and  man- 
ner of  making  war,  appeared  to  have  been  nearly  the- 

•  same  in  all  ages^^.  Those  fierce  barbarians  broke,  in 
a  great  battle,  the  power  of  the  victorious  M edes,  and* 

*  over-ran  all  the  countries  between  the  Caspian  sea  and 
coast  of  Syria^7,  Of  Upper  Asia  they  remaCined  mas- 
ters twenty-eight  years^;  and  so  long  did  they  con-' 

greatly^  improved  thetr  military  discipline,  by  forming  them  lata  dis- 
tinct bodies  of  spearmen,  cavalry,  and  archers ;  (Herodot.  ubi  sup.) 
they  having  been  accustomed,  before  his  reign,  to  join  battle  in  aoin- 
fused  manner.  (Id.  ibid.)  These  circumstances  sufficiently  account  for 
his  victory  over  the  Assyrians ;  and  for  the  future  success  of  his  arms, 
which  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  relate.  83.  I-d.  ibid. 

83.  The  fortifications  of  Nineveh,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  , 
only  author  who  describes  them,  were  of  araaziug  strength;  the  waiU 
being  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  so  thick  that  three  carriages  might 
drive  abreast  upon  them ;  and  the  towers,  with  which  they  were  flanked, 
two  hundred  feet  in  height.  (Diod.  Stcul.  lib.  ii.  p.  92.)  Whence  Dio- 
dorus had  his  information,  he  has  not  told  as. 

84.  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  cap.  ciii. 

85.  Id.  ibid,  ^t  seq.  The  Cimmerians,  an  enemy  scarcely  less  terriUe 
than  the  Spythian  horde  that  had  expelled  them,  directed  their  course 
to  the  west,  along  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  sea;  over-ran  Asia-Minor, 
and  pillaged  th^  kingdom  of  Lydia.  (Herodotus,  lib.  i.  cap.  vi.  xv.) 
The  citadel  of  Sardis  alone  withstood  their  fury.  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  xv. 

86.  See  Gibbon's  HUu  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  tie  Roman  Empire. 
pha]>.  xxvi.  xxxiv. 

87.  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  cap.  civ.— cvi.  88,  Ibid.  lib.  i.  cap  cvi. 

tinu^ 
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ttmie  to  tavage  with  their  inroadB  the  most  fertile  pro*   LETTER 
vinces  of  Lower  Asia^. 

During  this  period  of  violence  and  calamity,  in 
which  barbarian  force  reigned  triumphant,  and  when 
strong  cities  only  can  be  supposed  to  have  resisted 
the  shock  of  the  ferocious  invaders,  Nabopollassar, 
i^ceroy  of  Babylon,  revolted  from  Chyniladan,  em«    Ant.  Chr. 
peror  of  Assyria,  and  assumed  independent  sove*   Nabonass. 
reignt}'5«.     He  had  been  encouraged  in  his  rebellion     ^^^  ^2. 
by  the  hostile  Cyaxares,  who  still  meditated  the  des- 
truction of  Nineveh^',     And  no  sooner  did  the  king 
of  the  Medes  find  himself  freed  from  the  domination 
of  the  Scythians,  whose  chieftains  he  had  invited  to  a   • 
feast,  and  slain  while  drunk^*;  and  from  a  war,  in  which    Am.  Chr. 
some  Scythian  fugitives  involved  him,  with  Alrattcs,    Kaboniss 
kmg  of  L.ydia,  tliat  lasted  five  years93,  th  in  he  renewed     «ra  U2 
hostilities  against  Assyria^^* 

Cyaxares  again  entered  that  rich  country,  in  con* 
junction  with  Nabocolassar,  or  Nebuchadnezzar,  king 
of  Babylon,  the  son  and  successor  of  Nabopollassar ; 
and  these  two  powerful  monarchs,  who  were  knit  in 
close  alliance,  finally  subverted  the  empire  of  the  first 

89.  Id.  ibid.      90.  Alex.  Polyhist.  ap.  Cyncel.  Cbronograpb.  p  110. 
91.  Id.  tbid.      92.  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  cap.  cvt. 

93.  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  Ixxiv.  That  war  was  terminated  in  con«ie- 
qoence  of  a  solar  eclipse,  which  had  been  predicted  by  Thales  the  Mi- 
lesian ;  (Id.  ibid.)  who  to  his  own  natural  sagacity  had  added  the  learn- 
ing of  Egypt.  When  the  Medes  and  Lydians  had  joined  battle,  in 
the  sixth  campaign,  says  Herodotus,  the  day  was  suddenly  changed 
into  night;  an  appearance  which  so  affected  them,  that  they  desisted 
from  action.  (Herodot.  ubi  sup.)  A  suspensi<$n  of  hostilities  took  place; 
and  peace  was  concluded  between  the  contending  monarchs,  through 
the  fhediation  of  the  kings  of  Babylon  and  Cilicia.  (Id.  ibid.)  This  ' 
peace  was  ratified  wi.h  the  oath  of  the  contracting  parties ;  and,  a?  a  " 
farther  tie,  Alyattes  gave  his  daughter  Aryenis,  in  marriage  to  Asty- 
ages,  the  son  of  Cyaxares.    Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  Ixxiv. 

94.  Ibid.  lib.  i.  chap.  cvi. 

Assyrians, 
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As8y]rians95.  Nineveh,  the  famous  cftpttal  of  this  an* 
cient  people,  was  utterly  destroyed9^:  and  the  remain- 
ing  provinces  of  their  monarchy  (as  I  shall  afterward 
have  occasion  to  relate)  were  divided  between  the  kings 
of  Media  and  Babylon. 


The  taking  of  Nineveh,  my  lord,  is  one  of  tibe 
greatest  events  in  the  history  of  ancient  nations ;  but 
we  are  left  tot^y  in  the  dark  by  historians,  both  civil 
and  sacred,  in  regard  to  the  circumstances  with  which 
it  was  attended.  The  prophet  Nahum  is  the  only 
writer  that  has  entered  into  particulars  on  the  subject^ 
and  as  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  divinely  inspired,  if 
he  had  not  the  advantage  of  historical  information  (for 
ecclesiastical  writers  have  not  been  able  to  fix  the  time 
when  he  lived),  I  shall  copy  the  most  marking  strokes 
in  his  sublime  description;  which  gives  us  a  very  high 
idea  of  the  grandeur  of  the  old  Assyrians,  and  of  the 
power  of  the  Medes. 

<«  Woe  to  the  bloody  city !''— exclaims  the  prophet; 
— "  because  of  the  multitude  of  the  whoredoms  of  the 
**  well-favoured  harlot,  the  mistress  of  witchcrafts; 
<*that  selleth  nations  through  her  whoredoms,  and 
**  royal  families  through  her  witchcrafts.  Keep  watch ! 
*«  make  thy  loins  strong,  fortify  thy  power  mightily ; 
**  for  he  that  dasheth  in  pieces  is  come  up  before  thy 
**  face.     I'he  shield  of  his  warriors  is  made  red,  the 


95.  Compare  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  cap.  cvi.  with  Aler.  Polyhist  ap, 
Syncel.  Chronograph,  p.  110.  et  ap.  Euseb.  Chronicon,  p.  46.  Herodotm 
declines  entering  into  the  particulars  of  this  expedition,  saying  he  shall 
have  occasion  to  relate  them  in  another  place ;  (Herodot.  ubi.  sup.) 
alluding,  no  doubt,  to  the  history  of  Assyria,  which  he  proposed  ta 
write.  But  he  observes,  that  the  Medes  conquered  all  the  Assyrian 
territories,  except  what  belonged  to  the  king  of  Babylon.  (Id.  ibid.) 
We  have,  therefore,  great  reason  to  believe,  independ^t  of  the  author 
rlty  of  Polyhistor,  that  Cyaxares  and  Nabocolassar  were  joint  adven* 
turers  in  this  enterprize,  and  that  Nineveh  was  taken  imnxdiately 
after  the  clos^  of  the  Lydian  war.  96.  Stralx>,  lib.  zvi.  init. 

.  **  valiant 
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^  vi^ai^  are  in  scarieu    BekoU,  thy  people  in  the  IZTTER 

^  siidatof  thee  are  womeni^^e  gates  of  thy  land 

f^  tHaaiH  be  set  wide  open  unto  thine  enemies ;  the  fire 

^<  AaH  devour  thy  bars*    I  hear  the  noise  of  a  whip  s 

M  and  the  noise  of  the  rattling  of  the  wheels,  of  th# 

^pnmcittg  of  horses;  and  of  the  jumping  of  chariots  ) 

c<  they  rage  like  a  tempest,  in  the  streets ;   they  blase 

f^  Uke  torches  ;  they  run  like  lightnings  !  The  horse- 

<^  man  lifteth  up  both  the  bright  sword  and  the  glittering 

^<  spear ;  there  is  a  multitude  slain,  yet  no  end  of  iht 

*^  slaughter ;  they  stumble  upon  the  corpses,  because 

^  of  their  great  number  I — The  victors  take  the  spoil 

**  of  silver,  they  take  the  spoil  of  gold ;  the  store  is 

^  beyond  computation ;    and  above  all,  the  spoil  of 

^^  splendid  and  rich  funuture.     Nineveh  is  empty,  de- 

<<  solate,  and  waste  1 — ^Where  is  the  dwelling  of  the 

'*  lions,  and  the  feeding^place  of  the  young  lions  ?— • 

'^  Ther^'  the  lion,  even  the  old  lion  walked,  and  the 

<«  lion's  whelp,  and  none  made  them  afraid.     The  lion 

^^  did  tear  in    pieces    enough  for  his  whelps,   add 

**  strangled  for  his  lionesses ;  and  filled  his  holes  with 

^^  prey,  and  his  dens  with  ravin.   Nineveh,  which  was 

**  established  of  old,  is  like  a  pool  of  water.     Her 

^<  princes  were  as  the  locusts,  and  her  captains  as  the 

^*  great  grasshoppers,  which  encamp  in  the  hedges 

<^  during  the  cool  of  the  morning;  but,  when  the  sun 

**  ariseth,  they  fly  away,  and  their  place  is  not  known. 

**  Thy  shepherds  slumber,  O  king  of  Assyria  I  thy  no* 

^^  bles  dwell  in  the  dust :  thy  people  are  scattered  upon 

<*  the  moontuns^  and  no  man  gathereth  them^^. 

SjEETCH  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT  TO  THE  REIGK  OF 
FSAHMITICHUS. 

BEFORE  the  foundation  of  the  Assyrian  empire, 
£g3^t  was  a  populous  and  powerful  kingdom,  under 

9r,  Nahura,  chap,  u.— lit.  passim. 

a  regular 
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PART  I.  a  regular  government  and  police*^.  This  early  popu« 
^"^'^^^^^^  lation  aad  improvement  £gypt  owed,  like  Assyria- 1»» 
the  fertility  of  its  soil^*  Fattened  by  the  anaual  over- 
flowing of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  (which  prepares  the 
land  for  the  reception  of  the  seed  with  little  assiatance 
of  tillage),  the  immense  vale  of  Egypt,  extending  firom 
the  mountains  of  Ethiopia  to  the  Meditemmean  sea, 
and  from^  the  deserts  of  Arabia  to  those  of  Libya, 
furnished  food  for  man  in  profusion*  There  the 
tropical  plants  thrive,  with  many  of  those  more  com- 
monly found  in  colder  climates ;  and  there  all  kinds  of 
grain,  wheat  and  barley  as  well  as  rice,  yielded  large 
increase'^. 

In  a  territory  so  highly  favoured  by  nature,  the 
social  principle  must  quickly  have  ripened ;  and  the 
mutual  wants  of  men  assetoibled  in  society,  and  their 
•mutual  desire  of  multiplying  the  accommodations  of 
life,  and  of  guarding  against  the  evils  inseparable 
from  mortality,  would  soon  give  birth  to  all  the  usbfulj 
and  even  to  many  of  the  ornamental  arts.  The  sci- 
ences, intimately  connected  with  the  arts,  it  may  be 
expected,  would  also  rear  their  head :  so,  we  find,  they 

98.  GenetUf  chap,  xxxvii.  xl.  xli.  et  seq.  £xod.  chup.  i.^^xir.  Btro^ 
dot.  lib.  ii.  et  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  passim.  See  also  Dr.  Warburton'f 
Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  book  iv.  sect.  i. — iv.  et  auct.  cit. 

99.  "  The  countries  on  the  Tigris  and  the  Nile,**  says  Sir  Isaac  New* 
ton,*' being  exceedingfertile,  vrerejirst frequented  by  mankind,  znd  Jtrst 
**gren  into  kingdoms,**  (Cbron,  qfAndent  Kingdoms  amended,  p.  160.) 
In  proof  of  this  great  natural  fertility,  see  Herodotus  aad  Diodorus, 
ubi  sup.  and  Pliny TTib.  xxi.  cap.  xv. 

100.  Idem.  ibid.  This  fine  country,  about  six  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  near  three  hundred  at  its  greatest  breadth,  is  divided  by  geographers 
into  Higher,  Lower,  and  Middle  Egypt.  Of  these  divisions,  I  shalt' 
afterward  have  occasion  to  speak.  I  shall  therefore  only  here  remark, 
that  Higher  Egypt,  in  ancient  times,  was  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  Tbebais,  and  that  the  whole  three  divisions  lie  between  the  twenty- 
second  and  thirty-third  degrees  of  northern  latitude. 

did. 
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4M.  Bal  Ae  sckncct  sio^  tiicceM<iaIlf  cvMvi^  tETTA 
Sgj^lrarediiMeofgovenimeiitsiKllegidatioii.  And  ^* 
farkmmlB  is  h  £ar  us,  ki  trestittg  of  the  afiaif 9  irf  thk 
wmaerMt  coantiy,  that,  sltboagh  left  in  a  great  mei^ 
sorr  ignonoit  of  the  history  of  the  old  Egyptian  mo- 
aatcfasy  we  are  amply  fiumisked  with  information  reltf- 
liire  to  Ae  laws  and  constitutioa  of  the  kingdom  over 
wlych  ^7  ruled. 

Menes^  die  irst  sole  BKiiiarch  of  Egypt^,  and  the 
irst  legislator  who  regidated  religions  worship,  and 
gave  written  laws  to  the  Egyptians'^,  appears  to  have 
been  an  adept  in  the  science  of  human  nature.  In 
o  rder  to  procure  inp&cit  submission  to  his  laws,  he 
pree^tfled  titey  were  delivered  to  him,  for  the  good  6f 
the  people,  by  the  god  Hermes'^ ;  and  on  purpose  to 
restrain  the  wanderings  of  carnal  appetite,  and  give 
ttabili^  to  die  amorous  passion,  be  instituted  the  krv^ 
0f  nkirriagtj  and  placed  the  nuptial  union  under  thtf 
sanctifCHi  of  the  altar'^. 

Thai  law,  my  lord,  suggests  to  us  a  curious  subject 
of  (fisqmsition;  the  original  connexion  between  tht 
9€9tn  :  and  I  cammc  disaniss  It  without  hasardiog  a  few 
remarks. 

101.  Meaei,  accordSng^  to  Herodotus  (lib.  ii.  cap.  hr.)/^3is  tlie  fir^ 
wmrtd  that  reigned  in  £^'pt  i  tor  the  E^pttans  Tainl^  exhibited  A 
Scneatogjt  otimmartttl  praoM,e«ppoted  orignaiUy  to  have  ruled  orer 
them,  and  whom  they  afterward  wor$hi]^)ed  as  gods  (Herodot.  lib.  H. 
cap.  czlW.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  init) ;  and  all  ancient  chronologers  agree, 
thatHenes,  or  Menas,  was  the  first  sovereign  that  exercised  dominioii 
over  the  whole  land  of  Egypt.  Nor  were  his  territories  very  exten- 
sive; for  if  we  may  believe  the  report  of  the  Egypthtn  priests,  all 
Le^tr  £gypl  was  tllio  a  namcn  (Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  iv.),  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  entirely  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  sea.  Id.  ibid. 

KK2.  DIod.  Slcoi.  Hb.  i.  p.  64.  edit,  obi  cit.  103.  Id.  ibid. 

lOS.  Paltepli.  ap^  Clem.  Aleak,  p.  45.    Sntdas,  vec.  "OfrntT' 
vofc.  I.  r  The 
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PART  T.  The  respect  paid  by  aU  ancient  nations  to  the.mcv 
y^^^^^"^^  mory  of  Ae  institutors  of  Ae  law  of  marriage,  and  the 
solemn  rites,  with  which  the  nuptial  ceremony  is  ac- 
companied, have  led  to  a  popular  opinion,  that  the  in- 
tercourse between  the  sexes  in  the  human  species, 
was  originally  promiscuous,  like  that  of  grazing  catde* 
Hence  the  well  known  comparison  of  Horace,  ut  in 
grege  taurus^^^ ;  which  may  be  thus  paraphrased : 

«  With  women  men,  like  bulls  among  the  herd, 
^  Roving  at  large,  indulged  renereal  acts, 
«  As  lust  incited." 

But  this  representation,  which  makes  the  state  of 
nature,  a  state  of  prostitution,  is  equally,  contradicted 
by  reason  and  experience.  As  man  is  by  nature  a 
herding^  he  is  also  sparing  animal.  He  singles  out 
one  woman  from  a  multitude  of  others,  where  such  an 
opportunity  of  choice  is  oflFered :  he  endeavours  to  win 
her  regard  by  courtship  and  kind  offices ;  and  he  has 
little  satisfaction  in  her  arms,  unless  when  convinced 
that  he  gives,  as  well  as  receives  pleasure,  in  the  ctm- 
jugal  embrace'*^.  Nor  is  he  disposed  to  abandon  her 
during  her  pregnancy,  or  in  the  time  of  child-birth ; 
but  is  happy  in  propagating  his  species,  and  {mdes 
himself  in  multiplying  his  own  likeness,  andthat  of  the 
partner  of  his  affections*  In  a  word,  as  the  assistance 
of  both  parents  b  necessary  to  the  rearing  of  the  human 
offsprings  condemned  to  a  long  and  helpless  infancy, 
Nature,  in  order  to  accomplish  her  purpose,  has  en- 
dowed both  with  that  sympathic  attachment  called  love, 

105.  Satirar,  lib.  i.  sat.  iii.  vcr.  110. 

106.  "Were  this  belief  to  be  taken  away,"  observes  the  philosophte 
Shaftesbury,  "  there  would  be  hardly  any^  eoen  qfibe  grotser  sort  of 
'*  maniind,  who  would  not  perceive  tbeir  remaining  plecuure  to  be  of 
<'  small  estimation,"    Characteristics,  vol.  ii.  book  ii.  part  ii.  sect.  i. 

(         without 
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without  which  the  race  must  have  become  extinct.  LETTU 
Wc  accordingly  find  the  union  of  the  scx^j  and  mnptial  y^p^^x./ 
ceremonies^  universal  among  savages'**'. 

But  although  die  union  of  the  sexes  is  formed  by 
iwttinct  m  die  savage  state,  the  sacred  matrimonial  tie 
ift  ncverdieless  necessMy,  for  the  preservation  of  order 
in  society.  As  civil  and  criminal  laws,  respecting  pro* 
perty  and  personal  safety,  are  required,  to  restrain  the 
excesses  of  die  selfish  and  irascible  passions ;  to  fortify^ 
not  to  create,  the  sense  of  justice^  or  the  sentimei^  of 
humanity;  in  like  manner,  die  laws  concerning  mar- 
riage, and  die  connexion  between  the  sexes,  are  requi* 
aite  to  curb  the  irregularities  of  Ubidmous  desire,  and 
the  intemperance  of  the  sexual  passion ;  which,  in  pro. 
portion  to  the  increase  of  luxury,  become  prurient  and 
variable.  Hence  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptian  legis- 
lator, in  confining  one  man  to  one  woman,  agreeable  to 
die  intention  of  nature*^. 

Having  thus  discovered  die  origin  of  marriage,  and 
die  policy  of  such  an  institution,  kt  us  inquire  after 
the  rise  of  civil  government. 

As  the  first  social  connexion  is  diat  of  husband  and 
Tvife^  the  first  civil  superiority  is  that  of  a  father 

over 

107.  J5fi#f.  <?«!  det  Voyages  et  Picart's  Pelig.  Oeremon,  paisim,  with 
the  authors  there  cited.  If  the  narration  of  any  travdler,  or  navigator » 
seems  to  contradict  this  opinion,  it  wiU  generally  be  found  supported 
by  some  other  more  worthy  of  credit.  The  subject  i  s  set  in  a  just 
light  by  Dr.  Robertson.  SUt.  of  America,  book  iv. 

108.  Herodotus  pointedly  asserts  (lib.  ii.  cap.  xciv.)»  that  tht 
Egyptians,  liie  the  Creeh,  had  only  one  wife.  Now  the  law  of  mar- 
riage, as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see,  was  brought  from  Egypt  into 
Greece ;  where  it  was  universally  established  upon  Egyptian  princi- 
ples, and  according  to  the  practice  of  an  Egyptian  colony.  Yet  Dio- 
dorus  Sisulus  tells  us  (lib.  i.  p.  7Z),  that  the  Egyptian/^'«f*o»i^wcre 
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f  ART  1^  over  lus  famihf.  Nature,  therefore,  points  qs  to  pi^ 
triarchal  rukj  a»  the  original  gootrnmaU  among  men; 
For  although  ^  father  has  no  aaitural  right  to  govern 
his  80DB|  after  thev  have  attained  the  years  of  man* 
hOQd,  they  will  find  i^  necessary  to  recur  to  some 
|)eraon  for  the  arbitration  of  their  common  differences*^ 
And  who  is  so  likely  to  be  chosen  for  that  purpose,  as 
their  common  parent? — ^They  have  been  habituated 
in  iufsmcy,  to  submit  to  his  authority :  he  has  settled 
their  boyish  di^[mtes ;  and  they  have  wondered  at  th« 
atrepgth  of  fu$  understanding,  while  their  own  wai^ 
irenk.  £arly  impressions  are  not  easily  eradicated,.. 
His  counsel  is  sought }  and  to  him  tbey  are  led  t«  i^p^*. 
peal^  not  only  from  a  persuasion  of  his  superior  wisdcMOp 
but  from  a  conviction  that  his  decisions  will  be  jusi^ 
because  he  is  equally  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  aH« 
To  him,  as  their  common  head,  his  offi^ing  look  up  ; 
and  he  exercises,  during  life,  the  joint  ofice  of  go- 
vernor and  judge. 

I'he  farther  progress  of  government,  it  is  n^t  morfe 
dU&oult  to  trace*  ("amihes  naturally  grew  into  UrUnff 
held  together  by  common  ccmsanguinity;  and  «C 
which  the  head  of  the  eldest  family,  in  each  tribe, 
iras  revered  as  cluef.  When  exposed  to  dftnger  from 
foreign  enemies,  or  induced  by  considerations  of 
mutual  advantage,  two  or  more  tribes  united  into 

confined  to  one  wife,  and  that  the  laity  might  take  as  many  wives  a« 
they  pleased.  But  if  such  a  custom  prevailed  in  Egypt,  in  the  days  of 
Diodorus,it  must  have  been  introduced  after  the  final  conquest  of  that 
kingdom  by  the  Persians,  among  whom  a  plurality  of  wives  was  tole- 
rated. For  Herodotus  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  manners  oif 
the  Egyptians,  among  whom  he  had  long  resided,  to  be  mistaken  in. 
8uch  a  material  circumstance  ;  consequently,  men  of  all  orders,  in 
Egypt,  had  only  one  within  his  time.  Nor  could  the  Egyptians,  in 
more  early  times,  have  communicated  to  the  Greeks  a  law  or  custom, 
wtiich  was  not  in  general  use  among  them»  and  then  held  sacred. 

one 
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mmhaiyf  and  oomposed  a  nation  or  aio^r*  Ia  the 
arvr  community,  which  generally  formed  a  kind  oi 
rude  republic  J  some  ma&  of  superior  sagacity  in  council 
or  superior  prowess  in  war,  never  failed  to  acquire  the 
wceodant ;  and  when  those  qualities  happened  to  be 
combined  in  the  same  person,  he  was  not  only  intrusted 
Tm^  the  command  of  the  forces  of  the  state,  but  took 
the  lead  in  all  public  deliberations.  WiA  or  without 
Ifae  forms  of  election,  he  was  constituted  chief  magis* 
traiteaiidcsptain-geiieral,farUfe.  A  portion  of  the  rer 
spect  for  the  father  was  necessarily  transferred  to  the 
son.  He  usuallypossessedthe  same  elevated  statiott**^ 
With  oflice,  wealth  and  inAuenee  accumulated,  and 
daef  ma^stracy  became  hereditary***.  Thus  was  ono 
family  raised  above  others,  and  monarchy  gradually 
founded. 

IVIien  monarchy  was  established  in  Egypt,  or  by 
what  means  Menes  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  that  an- 
cient kingdom,  history  has  not  informed  us :  nor  do  wo 
know,  with  any  degree  of  certttoty,  the  age  in  which 
he  reigned"^  We  are  only  told,  that  beside  impos* 
ing  upon  the  Egyptians  the  restraints  of  law,  and  the 
offices  of  religion**^,  he  diverted  the  course  of  the 
Nile,  which  had  hitherto  washed  the  foot  of  the  sandy 

mountains 

109.  Vtd.  Pot/b.  Ifb.  vi.  Excerpt,  i.  "  The  people,"*  says  thift  pro« 
iBiMid  polatictMt, «  not  only  confirmed  these  leaders  in  the  posseBsion  of 
••  tke  powers  to  which  they  have  been  exalted,  but  preserve  it  to  their 
"  children ;  being  persuaded  that  those,  who  have  received  their  birtU 
**  and  edueation  from  illaatrious  parents  will  resemble  thera."  Id.  ibid. 

110.  Polyb.  ubi  sup.  111.  The  reign  of  Menes  is  com- 
monly placed  by  modern  chrouologers  about  2200  years  before  the 
christHin  sera.  But  the  Egyptian  chronology,  until  the  reign  of 
Psammitichtts,  is  a  mere  chaos ;  and  all  attempts  to  elucidate  it  have 
hitherto  proved  fruitless. 

112.  It  was  reserved  for  modem  scepticism  to  call  in  question  ths 
necessary  connection  between  rtUgion  and^oMmmenf,  and  the  salutary 
in^uence  of  the  former  upon  moral  conduct.  All  ancient  legislatore 
interwove  religion  with  their  «ivil  andpoUcisal  iastitations ;  aadths 

philosophers 
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PART  I.    mountains  on  the  frontiers  of  Lybia"3;  founded  Mem* 

^^^^•^^^^   phis,  within  the  former  bed  of  the  river ;  and  bmltthe 

magnificent  temple  of  Vulcan,  in  that  city"^. 

The  history  of  Egypt,  from  the  reign  of  Menes  to 
,  that6f  Seso8tris,is  involved  in  impenetrable  obscurity* 
During  this  long  and  dark  period,  is  supposed  to  fa«ve 
happened  the  irruption  of  the  eastern,  or  Arabian 
herdsmen,  uksous,  or  king^pastors ;  an  event  which 
has  afforded  modem  antiquarians  and  chronologers 

lArilosophers  recommended  it,  as  the  true  basis  of  legislation.  Even 
such  as  believed  it  to  be  of  human  invention,  yet  admitted  its  ntilitf . 
Of  this  we  have  a  remarkable  instance,  in  the  famous  fragment  of 
the  atheistical  Critias.  "  When  the  laws  had  restrained  an  open  viola- 
**  tion  of  right/*  says  he,  "  men' set  upon  contriving  how  secretly  to  in- 
'*  jure  others.  And  then  it  was,  as  I  suppose,  some  cunning  politician, 
*'  well  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  counterworked  this  de* 
**  sign,  by  the  iwoevtion  o£  B,firincipie  that  vtouldboidvtUMmenmavtef 
"  even  when  about  to  say,  or  think,  or  act  ill  in  private.  And  this 
•*  was  to  bring  in  the  belief  of  a  God;  whom  he  taught  to  be  immortal, 
**  of  infinite  knowledge,  and  of  a  nature  transcendantly  excellent, 
**  This  God,  he  told  them,  could  hear  and  tet  every  thing  said  and 
"done  by  mortals  here  below;  nor  could  the^«(  ptmcefitim  of  the' 
*'  tmott  secret  v)iciedneti  be  eoneealedjrom  Him,  of  whose  nature  inow» 
**  ledge  was  the  very  etttnce. 

**  In  order  to  add  terror  to  rcwrence  for  the  gods,"  proceeds  Critias, 
**  onr  politician  said  they  inhabited  that  place,  where  swift  cornrscz- 
**  tions  of  enkindled  meteors,  accompanied  with  horrid  bursts  of  thun- 
*'  der,  run  through  the  starry  vaults  of  heaven ,  thebeautifulfret-work 
'*  of  that  wise  old  architect.  Time ! — ^where  the*consoetated  troop  of 
"  shining  orbs  perform  their  regular  and  benignant  revolution,  and 
*'  whence  refreshing  showers  descend  to  saturate  the  thirsty  earth. 
**  Such  was  the  habitation  he  assigned  to  the  gods ;  a  place  most  proper 
**  for  the  discbarge  of  their  function  !•— and  such  the  terrori  he  employ' 
"  ed  to  repress  secret  mischief,  stifle  disorder  in  the  seeds,  give  laws 
•*  fair  play,  and  introduce  religion,  so  necessary  to  the  magistrate" 
Frag.  Critias,  ap.  Sext,  Emperic,  Adders.  Fbys.  cap.  ix.  sect.  liv. 

113.  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  chap.  xc.  114.  Id.  ibid.  This  temple, 
adorned  with  porticos  and  statuest  by  the  piety  and  munificence  of 
succeeding  monarchs,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see,  was  the  most 
Bilperb  monument  ofsuperstition  in  Egypt  (Herodot.  liU  ii.  passim.); 
but  antiquity  has  left  us  no  description  of  it. 

great 
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"' g»e«tfidd  for  ^Mfculatton  and  conjecture.    These    letter 

rude  invaderst  are  said  to  liave  conquered  all  Lower 

and  Middle  Egypt,  to  have  established  their  domi* 

nion  at  Memphis,  and  to  have  maintained  it  with  an 

iron  sceptre  for  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  years  *'^; 

after  which^  their  power  being  broken  by  a  king  of 

Thebais,  or  Higher  Eg5rpt,they  retired  according  to 

trea^,  with  their  families  and  goods,  and  settled  in 

the  country  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Pales« 

tinC)  where  they  built  the  city  of  Jerusalem  *'^ 

But  this  singular  invasion,  upon  which  so  much 
learning  has  been  wasted,  I  shall  forbear  to  rank 
among  the  revolutions  of  ancient  Egypt ;  not  merely 
because  no  notice  is  taken  of  i\  by  Herodotus  or  Dio* 
dorus,  but  because  the  passage  in  which  it  is  related 
(said  to  be  extracted  from  Manetho),  bears  strong 
marks  of  forgery*  That  passage  is  professedly  quoted 
by  Josephus,  to  shew  the  antiquity  of  his  own  nation, 
and  obviously  to  induce  a  belief,  that  the  king-pastors 
were  the  Israelites.  He  declares  he  transcribed  it  faith- 
fully  from  the  Egjrptian  historian ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  give  him  credit  for  his  assertion.  For  the  pretended 
Manetho  not  only  says,  that  the  king-pastors,  after 
their  dejfarture  from  Egypt,  took  possession  of  Pales- 
tine ;  but,  in  order  to  render  the  story  more  applica* 
ble  to  the  ancient  countrymen  of  the  Jewish  historian, 
he  observes,  that  in  books  of  great  authority  he  finds 
these  people  distinguished  by  the  name  oi  captive  pas^ 
tors^^^.  Admitting  the  extract,  however,  to  be  ge- 
nuine, notwithstanding  these  indications  of  its  being 
spurious,  it  can  but  be  considered,  at  best,  as  a  fabu- 
lous account  of  the  descent^  sojourning  and  exodus  of 

115.  Sir  John  Marsham,  Perizonius,  lir  Isaac  Newton,  Grfave«» 
Bryant,  &c.  116.  Maneth  ap.  Joseph.  Cbnt.  Apian,  lib.  i. 

117.  Id.  ibid.  118.  Maneth.  ap.  Joseph,  ubt  sup. 

the 
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PART  1.    Ibe  Israelites ;  which  your  lorcMii^  vn\l  fifid  yfrnty  dif« 
fere&dy  relived  in  the  book  of  Moses**9« 

In  die  obscure  period,  between  Mmes  and  8Ma««> 
trts,  are  placed  the  reigns  ot  five  kings,  whose  naffnes 
were  famous  in  antiquity ;  Busiris  II*  Osym/aades^ 
Uchoreus>  Egyptus,  and  Mttris* 

Busiris  II.  the  eighth  in  descent  fh>nfi  the  j^r^  of 
that  name  (commonly  represented  as  a  cruel  tyrant),  is 
said  to  have  built,  or  much  enlarged,  the  celebrated 
Egyptian  Thebcs«*°,  the  chief  city  in  Higher  Egypt, 
and  the  seat  of  the  first  Egyptian  monarohs,  which 
ws^  cme  hundred  and  forty  stadia,  or  seventeen  miles 

119.  See  Venau,  chap.  xl.  et  seq.  Exodouf,  passim.  Conformable  to 
fte  wriktngft  of  the  sacred  bifttorian,  Diodorus  alBrms,  That  Egypt 
%wi  never  betfti  conquered,  unless  by  the  Ethiopians,  before  it  sob* 
nitted  to  the  Persian  power  (^Bibliotb.  lib.  i.  p.  41.  edit,  nbi  cit.)  % 
and  his  testimony  is  corroborated  by  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  (lib. 
ii.  iii.  passim).  I  am  sensible  Mr.  Bryant  (Analyttt  of  Ancient  Mytbo^ 
togy,  vol.  iii.)  endeavours  to  throw  new  light  upon  this  subject ;  and 
fhat»  in  ccmiequence  of  his  theory  of  deriving  all  learning  and  civi« 
lity  from  the  Oubhe^t  he  places  the  in^Mnm  of  tbeiti^'^^forr  before 
the  fouudation  of  the  Egyptian  lihonarchy  ;  makes  them  the  build- 
ers of  the  pyramids,  the  raisers  of  the  obelisks,  and  of  all  the  other 
magnificent  works  in  ancient  Egypt.  But  this  theory  is  as  romantic 
cs  that  of  Gale  {Court  of  the  Gentiies,  vol.  l.  ii.  passim.) :  who  attempts 
to  ]irove»  ^at  the  Egyptians  borrowed  all  their  arts,  learning,  and 
even  their  rdigion,  from  the  Xtraeiitet  { 

120.  Diod.  Stcul.  lib.  i.  p.  42.  The  same  historian  had  before  said, 
that  the  founding  of  this  city  was  ascribed  to  Osiris,  the  tutelary  god, 
and  one  of  the  fabulous  monarchs  of  the  Egyptians :  but  that,  on  this 
subject,  not  only  Grecian  authors,  but  the  Egyptian  priests  themselves 
irere  divided  (Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  14.).  In  a  word,  the  founder  of 
Thebes  was  so  utterly  unknown,  that  his  name  had  not  been  distinctly 
preserved  even  by  tradition,  l^iodorus  afterwards  insinuates  (p.  79.), 
that  the  Egyptians  never  had  any  king  named  BiuirU.  Such  is  the 
uncertainty  of  this  portion  of  history  1 — Tet  he  telU  us,  in  a  subse- 
quent book  (Ub.  iv.  p.  325.),  that  Hercules,  after  he  bad  kAilkd  An- 
taeus, went  into  Eg]rpt|  aad  slew  dte  tjvant  Busiris. 

and 
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ania^ktff  in  circuit'^^  That  ancient  capital,  caDed  LETTER 
latterly  DiospoHSj  or  "  the  city  of  Jupiter,"  was  distin-  ^' 
guished  in  early  times,  for  wealth  and  power,  beyond 
aU  others  known  to  the  Greeks^".  And  its  ruins, 
airi-hieroglyphical  inscriptions,  continued  long  to  at- 
test- its  former  greatness"^,  in  Thebes  stood  four 
temples  of  singular  beauty,  and  astonishing  magni- 
tiide'^j  one  of  them  being  above  a  mile  and  an  half 
in  chxumference"^, 

'  But  of  all  the  structures  at  Thebes,  or  in  its  neigh-  * 
booriiood,  where  the  ruins  of  many  grand  buildings 
are  stffl  to  be  seen,  the  most  superb  was  the  mauso*. 
leum  of  Osymandes'^.  This  king  is  reported  to  have 
been  a  mi^ty  warrior^*'.  To  his  exploits,  however, 
as  embellished  by  Egyptian  vanity,  no  credit  can  be 
given :  nor  can  we  admit  the  description  of  his  monu* 
ment,  as  transcribed  by  Diodorous  from  Hecataeus, 
among  the  number  of  historical  facts'^.  We  might 
as  well  ingraft  into  the  page  of  history,  what  is  co- 
pied by  the  same  historian  from  Ctesias,  concerning 
the  wonderful  works  of  Semiramis*^^  •  to  which 
those  ascribed  to  Osymandes  bear  a  striking  resem- 
blance*^, 

Uchoreus, 

121.  Id.  ibid.  In  speaking  of  miles,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that 
I  always  mean  English  miles;  and»  in  like  manner,  of  all  long  mea- 
sures common  to  modern  nations,  unless  when  particularly  expressed. 

122.  Homei's  Ilias,  lib.  ix.  ver.  381.  123.  Strabo,  Geog,  lib. 
xvii.  p.  815,  816.  Tacit.  AnnaL  lib.  ii.  cap.  Ix.  124.  Diod. 
Sicul.  lib.  J.  p.  43.  125.  Id.  ib.  126.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i. 
p.  44.  127.  Id.  ibid.  128.  Hecatxus,  ap.  Diod.  Sic. 
lib.  i,  p.  44,  45,  46.  129.  Ctesias,  ap.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  ii.  p.  97^ 
98,  99.  et  seq.  130.  Compare  Hecataeus  and  Ctesias,  ubi  supra. 
The  circle  of  gold,  one  cubit  thick,  and  sixty-five  cubits  in  circum- 
ference, with  which  the  tomb  of  Osymandes  is  said  to  have  been 
surrounded,  is  surely  as  little  credible  as  the  smoothing  of  the 
rocky  side  of  mount  Bagistan,  two  miles  in  height,  on  which  was  re- 

rou  I.  .     O  presented- 
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FART  I.  UchMcus,  the  eighth  descendant  from  OtyiAauidea^ 
Vi^->^^^^  is  saad^by  Dioderas,  to  have  built  Memphis*^ ;  which, 
as  I  have  reUted  on  the  credit  of  Herodotus,  was  foufid- 
ed  by  Menes.  That  Ucboreus  ga^e  to  this  city  the 
form  in  which  it  afterward  appeared,  and  the  magm* 
ficence  that  made  it  tinnceforth  become  the  seat  of  die 
Egyptian  monarchy'^,  for  which  its  situation  was 
favourable,  may  be  well  believed ;  and  that  circumstance 
occasioned  the  gradual  decline  of  l'hebes*^« 

'  Memphis  was  seated  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Nile'34j  twenty-two  inile8*35  above  the  place,  whert 
that  river  divides  itself  into4wo  great  branches  whidi 
form  the  DeUd'^ ;  so  caBed  from  its  triangular  figore, 
or  resemblance  to  the  fourth  letter  in  the  Greek  alphiN 
bet,  and  which  comprehended  the  most  fertUe  part  of 
Lower  Egypt»37.  This  city,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
stadia^^s^  or  about  nineteeii  miles  in  circumference, 
was  secured  on  the  south  side  by  a  strong  rdrnpart^^^ 
which  served  both  for  a  dyke  against  the  inundationa 
of  the  Nile,  and  a  bulwark  to  defend  it,  in  case  of  the 
approach  of  an  enemy*^.  On  all  other  sides,  it  was 
fortified,  no^  only  with  walls  but  by  a  large  and  deep 
moat^^i ;  which  being,  at  all  times,  filled  with  water 
from  the  river,  rendered  the  city  in  a  manner  impreg- 
nable**%     Memphis  was  accordingly  considered  as  the 

/  presented  the  figure  of  Semiramis,  attended  by  two  hundred  of  her 

guards;  (id.  ibid.)  to  say  nothing  of  the  sculptured  and  painted  gal- 
leries, by  a  people  yet  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  design,  that  exhibited 
the  fabulous  conquest  of  Bactria  by  Osymandes,  and  the  library  form* 
cd  before  any  books  had  been  written. 

131.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  46.  132.  Id.  lib.  i.  p.  47. 

133.  Id.  ibid.  134.  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xcix.  135.  Strabo. 
fib.  xvii.  p.  80r.  136.  Id.  ibid,  et  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i,  p.  46. 

137.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  29,  30.  138.  Ibid.  lib.  i.  p.  4Q. 

139.  Id.  ibid.  140.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  46.  141.  Id 

lib.  i.  p.  47.  Herod,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xcix.  143.  Id.  ibid. 

hey 
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lif  of  die  NUei  and  the  cajntal  of  Egyp^  till  the  letter 


foundiiig  of  AlexatidriaH3. 

9 

Ftve  mileft  noith-west  of  Memphis*^,  stood  the 
three  famous  pjrramids,  or  quadrangular  towers,  that 
filled  the  ancient  world  with  astonishment,  and  which 
oontitute  to  excite  the  wonder  of  modern  travellers'^^. 
These  immense  masses^  which  appear  to  have  been  in- 
tended for  sepulchral  monuments,  are  built  with  stones 
of  an  enormous  size,  piled  upon  one  another  in  regular 
rows'^i  and  so  hard,  and  firmly  compacted'*^,  that 
they  have  withstood  the  ravages  of  time,  the  revolu* 
tions  of  empires,  and  the  force  of  the  elements,  for 
tdtnost  three  thousand  ycars'^s.  The  reputed  founders 
of  tboae  pyramids^  I  shidl  afterwards  have  occasion  to 
fl^ntion* 

.  The  reign  of  Egyptus  is  rendered  memorable  by 
the  flight  of  his  brother  Danaus*^';  whose  voyage 
into.Greece  wi\h  his  daughters^  ^,  forms  a  memorable 

143.  Diod.  Sicul.  nbi  sup.  et  StraikO,  lib.  xvii.  p.  807. 
'  144.  Strabo,  lib.  xvii.  p.  808. 

145.  The  first,  and  largest  pyramid,  is  near  fiv6  hundred  feet  i« 
perpendicular  height ;  six  hundred  and  sixty  feet  square  at  the  base, 
tnd  sixteen  at  the  top.  (Gogut,  det  Orig.  des  Aru,  &c.  et  auct.  cit.) 
fhe  second  pyramid,  according  to  Greaves,  is  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions with  the  first;  but  he  did  not  measure  it,  and  all  other  travel* 
lers  agree  that  it  is  smaller.  The  third  pyramid  is  three  hundred 
feet  square  at  the  base,  and  proportionally  high  with  the  two  former. 
Greaves  Pyramidograpbia,  passim. 

146.  Herodot.lib.  ii.  cap.  cxxiv.  cxxv.  yiTkiWtttJDescripudeVEgyptCt 
p.  324—253.  :fedit.  Paris,  1735.  147.  Herodot.  ubi  sup.  Strabo, 
lib.  xvii.  p.  808. 

148.  When  the  Egyptian  pyramids  were  built,  is  not  certainly 
known ;  but,  from  the  relations  of  modern  travellers,  the>  seem  to 
be  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  when  they  were  viewed  by  Herodotus, 
above  two  thousand  two  hundred  years  ago. 

149.  Apollodorus,  lib.  ii.  p.  62.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  v.  p.  329. 

150.  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  clxxxii. 

«ra 
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PART  I.  sa:^  in  the  history  of  Peloponiiesusy .  as  I  shalL  have <<>£-' 
^^^"^-^^^^  casion  to  notice'^^  Egyptus,  renowned  for  kk  justice 
and  beneficence,  had  the  honour  of  giving  to  the  vene- 
rable country  over  which  he  ruled,  the  sippeUatton  of 
Egypt^^^j  by  which  it  is  still  known. 
• 
Twelve  reigns  after  that  of  Egyptus,  Mceris^  or 
Myris,  was  raised  to  the  throne  ^^3.  He  built  the 
£^and  portico  on  the  north-$ide  of  Vulcan's  temple  at 
Memphis'^;  and  is  said  to  have  formed  the  vast  lake 
that  bore  his  name^^^.  This  lake  is  commonly  ranked 
among  the  extraordinary  works  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians. And  if  artificial,  it  must  hare  been  hollowed 
at  an  amazing  expence.,  and  by  the  most  aston'isHing 
efforts  of  labour ;  as  we  are  told,  that  it  was  £%-  fa- 
thoms in  depth,  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  ia 
circumference' 5^.     It  appears,  however,  to  have  been 

.partly 

151.  Stral»o,  lib.  v.  p.  221.  lib.  vii.  p.  321.  et  lib.  viii.  p.  3/1. 
.  152.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  47. 

153.  Id.  ibid.  In  early  times,  as  Diodorus  informs  hs,  the  Egyp' 
tians  paid  less  regard  to  hereditary  right  than  to  the  virtues  of  their 
sovereigns  {Bibliotb.  lib.  i.  p.  41.) ;  the  body  of  the  people  being 
vested  with  the  power  of  raising  to  the  throne,  the  person  they 
esteemed  most  worthy  to  reign  over  them  (Id.  ibid.).  But  after  the 
offices  of  state  came  to  be  confined  (as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  ob- 
•erve),  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  military  orders,  the  crown  seems  to 
have  been  strictly  hereditary ;  and  when  the  royal  line  failed,  the  so- 
vereign was  chosen  out  of  one  of  those  two  orders,  and  by  the  mem- 
bers of  those  orders  exclusively.  Hence  we  may  draw  these  import- 
ant conclusions,  that  in  this  ancient  kingdom,  as  in  all  other  states* 
the  people  originally  possessed  the  privilege  of  chusing  their  own 
chief  magistrate ;  but  that  j&r/e«f«  and  soldiers  under  the  name  o^  nobles, 
gradually  wrested  the  rights  of  the  people  from  them :  a  progress 
which  I  shall  have  frequent  opportunity  to  exemplify;  and  to  shew, 
that  in  proportion  to  the  share  which  the  people  have  in  public  af- 
fairs, the  administration  of  government  is,  every  where,  mild  or  op- 
pressive, and  that  venerated  hereditary  succession  naturally  leads  to 
despotism. 

154.  Herodot.  lib.  ii.'cap.ci.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  47.      155.  Id  ib. 
156.  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  cap.'cxlix.  Diod.  I^iciil.  lib.  i.  p.  48.  Hero- 
dotus, 
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pardy  the  work  of  nature,  partly  of  art*^;  to  have   LtTm, 
been  hollowed  by  the  Nile,  before  the  course  of  diat    [  _}'_ 
river  was  diverted  by  Menes,  or  by  the  sea,  when  its 
wipers  covered  all  Lower  Egypt '^. 

But  in  whatever  manner  the  lake  Moeris  wak  ori* 
ginally  £Drmed,  it  contributed  greatly  to  the  fertlli^^ 
of  the  surrounding  country,  and  to  the  conveniency 
of  the  people*  Being  capableof  amtainitfg  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  water,  by  reason  of  its  vast  compass  and 
depA,  it  served  to  receive  the  superflax  of  the  inun- 
dations of  the  Nile,  when  that  river  rose  to  too  great 
an  height*  ^9;  and  thereby  prevented  the  lands  from 
being  choaked  with  mud,  or  the  houses  in  low  situations, 
from  being-overflowed'^;  while  it  furnished,  during  the 
season  of  ebb,  moisture  to  the  surrounding  fields'^'. 
For  these  purposes  a  wide  sluice,  which  was  opened 
and  shut  as  occasion  required,  admitted  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  into  the  lake'^';  and  various  canals  convey- 
ed them  out  of  it,  when  necessary,  in  different  direc- 
tions'*^. 

dotus,  not  satisfied  with  calculating  the  circumftrenee  of  this  lake  at  full 
tbree  tboutand  mix  hundred  stadia,  in  which  Diodorus  agrees  with  him, 
(Id  ibid.)  adds,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  its  ctfcumjerence  wza  sixty 
teikouB;  and  equal  to  the  length  of  the  nboU  sea-coast  of  Zgypt.  (HcrQ- 
dot.  nba  supra).  Strabo  does  not  calculate  the  circumference  of  the 
lake  Moeris ;  but  he  says,  it  was  like  a  sea  for  magnitude,  and  that  its 
banks  resembled  the  shores  of  the  oceau.    Ceog.  lib,  zvii  p.  809. 

157.  Strabo,  lib.  xvii.  p.  809—811. 

158.  This  last  conjecture  seems  most  probable,  as  the  lake  Moeria 
extended  far  into  the  Libyan  desert,  in  a  western  direction,  between 
the  mountains  of  Memphis,  and  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Uerodot. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  cl.  159.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  48.  Strabo,  lib.  xvii. 
p.  810.              160.  Id.  ibid.  161.  Strabo.  lib.  xvii.  p.  810.  811. 

162.  Diod.  Sicul.  et  Strabo,  ubi  sup. 

163.  Id.  ibid.  According  to  the  accounts  of  modem  travellers,  this 
lake  is  now  much  diminished  in  size,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
fiut  the  canals  still  remain ;  and  certain  fens,  in  its  neighbourhood, 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  formerly  much  larger. 

Sesostris 
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FART  I.  Seso6tri$y  or  Sesoosts,  the  seventh  Egfpiiem  k!n|; 
after  Mmsy  surpassed  all  his  predecessors  in  great 
achievements^^^*  He  is  supposed,  by  sir  John  Mar* 
sham,  and  other  chronologers,  to  be  the  Shishak,  or 
Sesac,  who  plundered  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
fifth  year  of  the  reig^  of  Kehoboam*^^*  And  their  con* 
jecture  seems  well  founded^^. 

This 

164.  Dtod.  Sicttl.  lib.  1.  p.  49.  165,  i  Kings,  ch.  xiv.  vcr.  25, 26. 
.  166.  This  clironologT-  is  perfectly  con£Drniable  to  thesncccBfliwi  of 
eight  Egyptian  kings,  given  by  Herodotus,  from  Sesostris  to  Fsant- 
mitichus ;  the  beginning  of  whose  reign  is  generally  placed  by  chro- 
nologers  in  the  six  hundred  and  seventieth  year  befoi-e  the  christian 
acra.  Kor  does  it  interfere  with  the  subsequent  narration  of  that  vene- 
rable historian,  unless  in  one  particular;  and,  in  that,  he  is  obviously 
iaconsistent  with  himself;  he  says  (and  Diodora^  agrees  with  him), 
that  Proteus,  the  second  successor  of  Sesostris,  reigned  in  th^  time  of 
the  Trojan  war.  (Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  cxii.  et  seq.)  But  in  this  h« 
must  have  been  misinformed,  or  mistaken  one  way  or  other ;  for  the 
six  kings,  whose  reigns,  in  his  history,  merely  complete  the  period  be- 
tween Proteus  and  Psammitichus,  could  not  possibly  make  the  reign 
of  that  prince  ascend  so  high  as  the  siege  of  Troy.  And  oth^r  eir«^ 
cumstances  conspire  to  fix  the  reign  of  Sesostris  to  the  sra  here  as> 
signed  it.  The  daughters  of  Danaus,  we  are  told,  fled  from  the  sons 
of  Egyptus.  (Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  clxxxii.)  Now  Egyptus,  accord- 
ing to  Diodorus,  lived  twelve  reigns  before  Moeris  {BibUotb,  lib.  I. 
p.  47.);  and  Sesostris  was  the  seventh  king  after  Moeris.  (Ibid.  49.) 
These  nineteen  successions  cannot  be  computed  at  less  than  five  hun«> 
dred  years.  Danaus  and  his  daughters  arrived  in  Greece  about  three 
hundred  years  before  the  Trojan  war,  {Marm.  Oxon.  Ep.18.)  conse- 
quently the  reign  of  Sesostris  must  have  been  two  hundred  years  later 
than  that  war,  and  not  above  a  thousand  years  before  the  christiaa 
xra. 

If  farther  argument  should  be  deemed  necessary,  to  prove  that  the 
jreat  Sesostris  was  the  Shishak,  who  pillaged  the  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
and  "  took  away  the  treasures  of  the  king's  house,"  (i.  Kings,  chap, 
iciv.  ver.  ^6.)  they  are  ready.  Herodotus  informs  us,  that,  in  passing 
through  the  Syrian  Palestine,  he  saw  a  pillar  set  up  by  Sesostris,  indi- 
cating that  the  inhabitants  had  tamely  submitted  to  his  arms  (Hero- 
dot,  lib.  ii.  cap.  cvi.)  and  Josephus  owns,  that  Rehoboam  permitted 
his  capital  to  be  entered  by  Shishak,  without  striking  a  blow  in  its  de- 
fence; (Joseph,  cont.  Apian,  lib.  i.)  To  crown  the  whole  collected 
evidence,  sacred  history  acquaints  us,  that  **  in  the  fifth  year  of  kin^ 

«  Rehcboam, 
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Thia  pcrfitic  and  warlike  monarchy  whose  reign  letter 
forms  the  «ra  of  the  militaiy  power  and  g^ory  of  the  J^^ 
aneieiit  Egyptians,  is  said  to  have  proposed  no  less  an 
object  for  his  ambition,  than  the  conquest  of  the 
world'^'*  And  sm  army  of  six  hundred  thousand  in* 
fantry,  twenty-four  thousand  cavalry,  and  seven  and 
twenty  diousand  armed  chariots^^,  correspcHuled  widi 
the  grandeur  of  such  an  undertaking. 

Having  put  that  vast  body,  or  whatever  might  be 
his  force,  in  motion,  Sesostris  first  invaded  Ethiopia, 
which  he  conquered;  imposing  upon  the  inhabitants 
a  tribute  of  goUi  ebony,  and  ivory^^.    He  next  built^ 

^'  BOioboim,  Shulak,  king  of  Egypty  came  up  tgiunst  Jerusalem, 
**  aad  took  tlie  fenced  cities  of  Jndah.  And  the  peof^  mfere  ^tbou$ 
**  number  that  came  vtitb  bim/  the  Lobims,  the  Sukkiims,  and  the 
**  Etbiofiiaru."  (ii.  Chron.  chap.  zii.  ver.  2,  3,  4.)  Now  Herodotus 
assures  ns»  (lib.  ii.  c.  ex.)  that  «  SeMttrh  was  tbe  only  Egyptian  mo^ 
*<  narcb,"  who  ever  emcpund  Etbiopia .-  thereforei  he  only  could 
have  a  body  of  Etbiopiant  in  his  armj.  The  Lubims  and  Sukkiima 
were  probably  some  of  those  African  nations,  whom  Sesostris  is  said  td 
^veconqaered  during  his  father's  lifetime  (Diod.  Sical.  lib.  i.  p.  49.) 
And  the  scope  of  the  sacred  narrative  shews,  that  they  were  van» 
fuiabednaHoiUt  swelling  the  host  of  a  mighty  conqueror,  whose  troops 
and  attendants  were  withont  nomber  (it.  CAron,  ubi  sup.) ;  and  in  the 
aweep  of  whose  operations  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  subduedi  and 
rendered  tributary  to  Egypt,    ii.  Chron.  chap.  xii.  ver.  8,  9. 

167.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  49. 

168.  Id.  p.  50.  The  number  of  eanalry,  here  mentioned,  seems  to 
hear  an  unequal  proportion  to  the  infantry.  But  it  ought  to  be  observed, 
before  we  accuse  Diodorusof  inconsistency,  that  cbariote  yrere  used  in 
war  before  borsemen ;  (Goguet.  Orig.  du  Arts^  &e.  part.  i.  liv.  v.  pat* 
•UB.)  and  that  it  was  long  before  eavaity  bore  a  due  proportion  to  infai^ 
try.  (Ibid,  part  ii.  liv.  v.  chap.  i.  iii.  et  part  iii.  liv.  v.  chap,  ii.)  9a^ 
ered  history,  however,  assigns  to  Shishak  tbreetcorttbouaandbarscmen, 
and  only  tveive  bundred chzriott.  (ii.  Cbron.  chap.  xii.  ver.  3.)  Herodotus 
is  silent  as  to  the  number,  or  quality  of  the  forces  of  Sesostris ;  but, 
like  all  other  historians,  says  (lib.  ii.  cap.  cii.)  his  army  was  immense. 

169.  Id.  ibid,  Herodot.  (lib.  ii.  cap.  ex.)  and  Strabo  (lib.  xvi.  p.  769.) 
also  mention  the  conquest  of  Ethiopia  by  Sesostris,  though  only  in 
ganeral  terms. 

on 
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PARTL    on  die  ArcJaiaii^  gulf,  a  fleet  of  four  •faua<b*ed  fiatl; 

^'^'><^'*^  which  circununavigated  the  Arabian  peninsula,  while 
he  enterd  Asia  with  his  mighty  host''**.  Every  nation 
he  attacked,  in  that  vast  continent,  submitted  to  his 
power?'''  •  We  must  not,  however,  believe,  that  he 
passed  not  only  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  but  also  the 
Indus  and  Ganges,  and  subdued  all  the  intermediafte 
countries ;  extending  his  sway  from  the  Mediterranean 
sea  to  the  Eastern  ocean,  and  from  the  Nile  and  the 
Ganges  to  the  Tanais  and  Danube^^*.  Credibility  is 
startled  at  such  a  sweep  of  conquest;  and  the  narra- 
^  tivc-of  the  venerable  Herodotus,  whose  authority,  in 
I'egard  to  the  affairs  of.  ancient  Egypt,  ought  to  be 
highly  respected*''^,  leads  us  to  more  moderation. 
•He  seems  to  confine  the  Asiatic  conquests  of  Sesos- 
tris  to  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor"^*.     And  all 

ancient 

170.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  SO,    Herodot.  Irb.  ii.  CS|>.  cli.     • 

171.  Herodotas^  ubi  supra. 

172.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  50.  Diodorus  seems  to  have  been  liere  mis* 
led  by  the  vain  traditions  of  the  Egyptiaji  priests ;  who,  in  his  time^ 
appear  to  have  confounded  the  exploits  of  Sesostris  with  the  mystical 
adventures  of  their  tutelary  god,  Osiris.  This  similarity  imposed  upo» 
the  £p-eat  sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  made  him  conclude,  that  Osiris  and 
Sesostris  were  the  same ;  (Newt.  CJbron,  p.  191.)  an  opinion  which  hat 
been  fully  refuted  by  Dr.  Warburton.  (Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  book 
iv.  sect.  V.)  Mr.  Bryant  considers  Sesostris  as  a  personage  as  ideal 
as  Osiris.     Neiu  System  of  Ancient  MythoL  vol.  ii. 

173.  Herodotus,  like  Diodorus,  received  his  information  from  the 
Egyptian  priests  (Hist.  Ub.  ii.  passim) ;  but  Uie  Egyptian  records,  m 
his  time,  were  less  corrupted.  For  the  Egyptians,  after  their  coun^ 
try  had  been^ubjected  not  only  to  the  Persian,  but  to  the  Macedonian 
.a}id  Roman  sway,  endeavoured  to  console  themselves  for  the  loss  of 
their  former  power  and  independency,  by  many  fabulous  relations  of 
their  former  greatness,  both  in  arts  and  arms.  (Divine  Legation,  lib; 
iv.  sect.  V.)  Hence  the  inextricable  obscurity  in  which  their  history 
is  involved. 

174.  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  cii.  ciii.  He  indeed  con^cturcj  that 
iSesostris  had  penetrated  to  the  river  Phasis,  at  the.  cast  end  of  th« 

Euxint^ 
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sficMt  histsxians  assign  Scydiia  and  Thracir*'^,  as  the   LETTER 


bottttdsiieB  of  the  arms  of  the  Egyptian  conqueror  in 
Eorope. 

But  vrhatever  Might  be  the  extent  of  the  conquests 
at  Sfesoatns/  it  does  not  appear  that  he  took  effiectuiA 
tneasvrea  to<' preserve  Uiem,  or  that  thef  descended  td 
his  po8Caity«  Hiss^  conduct  Mras  vcrjr  different)  wMf 
respect  to  hisr  heredi^ry  dominiKitts<  Laj'tng  asid^ 
all  tltcHighis^of.iw,  after  his  return  to  Egypt,  he 
employed  that  leisure  which  peace  afforded  him,  inse« 
curing  it  against  invasion  from  Arabia  and  Syria,  by  a 
Wdi  extentUngmcrdss  the  desert,  its  most  exposed  side, 
fromUit  cj^  of  Pelusium,  seated  near* the  eastern 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  to  HeliopoUsy  or  the.ci^  of  thi 
dtm^'^i  which  stood  a  little  below  the  present  Grand 
Cairo,  and  where  the  majestic  river  begins  to  divide 
itself  into  those  channels,  through  which  it  enters  the 
Mediterranean  8ea'"« 

Etixine  sea,  and  there  left  a  colony,  which  gave  beginning  to  the 
kingdom  of  Colchis -(JS&rodSsf.  lib.  ii.  cfip.  iv.)  because  the  Coldiians 
had  dai^  complexions,  frizzled  hair,  and  osedthe  rite  of  circumcision, 
in  the  manner  of  the  Egyptians  (Id.  ibid.)  But  on  this  subject,  ht 
•peaks  with  diffidence.  And  although  Colchis  appears  to  have  been  an 
Egyptian  colony,  hiitoiy  has  left  uncertain  when  that  colony  was 
planted.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  prior  to  the  Argonautie 
•j^editioa ;  and,  consequently,  long  before  the  reign  of  Sesostris,  ao» 
cording  to  the  chronology  which  1  have  followed*  aadslioat  the  timf 
of  the  Egyptian  emigrations  into  Greece  under  Cecrops  and  Danavs. 

175.  This  far  and  no  farther,  says  Herodotus  (lib.  ii.  eapi  ciii.),th« 
Egyptian  army  scens  to  have  advanced ;  and  Qiodorus  (lib.  i.  p.  51,) 
corrobar»tas  his  testimony. 

176.  Qiod.  SIciiL  lib.  i.  p.  52. 

177.  TheMwv  dianoels,  or  mout^is  of  theKilcv  a«e  eelehrated 
botk  in^an^ie^t  history  and  poetry;  but  Herodetns  (lib.  ii.  cbp.  SEvii.) 
meotiene  only/ee,  two  of  which  were  artificial,  and  no  more  than 
navigable  ca&s^s  j  (Id.  ibid.)  ab  account  that  .agrees  perfectly  witft 
the  relatiofis  of  modem  travellers. 

VOL.  I.  a  Nor 
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PART  I  ^  ^  Nor  was.  tliis  flic  onty  care  of  Scsoakris.  Be&ide 
many  works  .of  piety  and  ostentation ;  tcmples'^J 
obelisks'^9^  and  colossal  statues'^**,  on  which  he  had 
the  glory  to  say  no  native  labour edy  they  being  aH  erect- 
ed by  the  captives  he  had  led  in  triumph'^%  he  iriAde 
£gypt.be  int«rBected  by  an  addition^  number  of  ca- 
nals, communicating. with  the  stream  of  the  Nile,  and 
widely  distributing'  its  healthful  and  {ructifying  wa^ 
tcrs*?2  •  while  he  removed  to  higher  situations  such 
towns  as  were  BaUe: to  injury  from  the  annual €ux'6f 
that  river^^^. 

These  illustrious  labours^  and  the  wealth  acquired 
1>y  conquest,  with  which  this  magnificent  monarch; 
had  enriched  his  native  kingdom*^',  rendered  the 
name  of  Sesostris  long  dear  to  the  Egyptians ;  who 
considered  him  as  the  greatest  king  that  had  ever 
reigned,  even  after  they  were  subjected  to  the  Persian 
sway ^^5.  Nor  had  he  neglected  to  perpetuate  his  fame 
among  foreign  nations.     Wherever,  in  the  course  of 

178.  He  is  said  to  have  built  in  each  of  the  chief  cities  of  Egypt, 
a  temple  to  the  god  that  was  peculiarly  adored  there.  Diod.  Sicnl. 
•lib.  i.  p.  51. 

179.  Sesostris  erected  two  obelisks,  each  one  hundred  and  twenty 
cubits  high  (Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  53.*),  with  hierOglyphical  inscrip- 
tions, exhib'fting  the  extent  of  his  conquests,  the  amount  of  his  reve- 
miesf  and  the  number  of  the  nations 'he  had  vanqnished.  (Id.  ifiiid.) 
The  £gy]^tian  obielisksj  "the  most  extraordinary  monvtoents  of  an- 
tiquity, were  square  pillars,  composed  of  one  stone,  terminating  in  z. 
point.  The  granite  of  which  they  were  formed  was  found  in  the 
mountains  of  Syeho,  in  Higher  Egypt,  (Fliny;  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  via*) 
whence  the  immense  blocks  were  conveyed  by  water,  to  the  ptaees 
where  they  were  to  be  erected.  Calixenutf,  api  Plin.  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  ix. 
'  1^.  Before  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  -Sesostris  erected  siac  of  those 
Statues  i  two  of  thirty-aix  cubits  in  height,  representing  hmnelf  and 
his  wife;  and  four,,  twenty  cubits  high  each,  representing  his  fiMilr 
sons.    Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  ex.    Diod.  Sicul.  Ub.  i.  p.  53. 

181.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  53.  Hcrodot^  lib.  ii.  cap*  vtii. 
>  183.  Herodotus,  ubi  supnu  183.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  52. 

184.  Id.  lib.  i.  p.  51.  185.  Herodotus*  lib.  ii.  cap.  ex. 

Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  54. 

his 
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Us  i^miqu^tts,  he  found  a  people,  who  Btrenuousljr  de^ 
fended  their  liberties,  he  had.  ordered  a  pillar  to  be 
erected,  with  an  inscription,  dedbiringihts  name  and 
country^and  that  he  had  subdued  diem- by  his  forces'*^.*. 
And  on  the  pillars  set  up  in  those  districts,  he  ordered^ 
also,  says  Diodorus,  the  sculptured  figure  of  the  male 
parts  of  generation  to  be  added,  in  testimony  of  the 
courage  of  the  inhabitants*^.     But  where  a  nation 
had  meanly  submitted  to  him,  without  hazarding  a 
battle,  he  commanded  to  be  canred,  along  with  the. 
usual  inscription,  the  genital  parts  of  a  woman,  on 
such  pillar,  as  a  memorial  of  their  cowardice^^. 

Iv  some  countries,  Sesostris  likewise  ordered  his 
own  statue,  in  stone,  to  be  erected ;  holding  a  bow  'in 
the  left  handy  a  javelin  in  the  right,  and  otherwise 
armed  after  the  Egyptian  and  Ethiopian  manner,  with 
a  belt  drawn  across  the  breast  from  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der^^9 ;  on  which  was  engraved,  in  the  sacred  letters 
of  Egypt*9o,  an  inscription  purporting,  that  he  had 

obtained, 

186.  Herodot*  lib.  ii.  cap.  cii.  Diodorus  hu  preiervtd  a  mon 
pompous  kiscrtption,  to  the  foUowing  purport  :-***  Sesostris,  king  of 
*'  kings,  and  lord  of  lords,  conquered  this  region  by  his  arms."  Diod. 
SicoL  lib.  i.  p.  51. 

ISr.  Diod.  Sicul,  lib.  i.  p.  51,  188.  Herodot.  ec  Diod.  Skul. 

ubi  sup.  189.  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  cvi. 

190.  Idem.  ibid.  These  tacred  letters,  according  to  Dr.  Warbvr* 
ton,  weretbe  most  perfect  kind  of  biero^lyphkt  s  Ibrmed  in  the  piro- 
gress  from  pitture^fwriting  to  the  invention  df  aipfyftifeiic  ch^racure  / 
{Divtne  Legation  of  Moaee,  book  iv.  sect,  iv.)  and o^ervor^ used  hy  the 
priette  as  a  veil  for  their  mjstieal  learning,  as  they  had  fornuBrty  thmti 
employed,  by  all  orders  of  men,  in  recording  general  transactiens, 
for  want^f  a  more  intelligible  mode  of  writing.  (Id.  ibid.)  They, 
continued  also  to  be  used,  after  the  invention  of  alphabetic  characters, 
on  all  public  monuments  of  stone ;  (Warborton^  ubi  sup.)  so  that  the 
bieroglypbiccUirucriptioneQu  the  statues  and  obelisks  of  Sesostris  prove 
nothing  in  favour  of  the  high  antiquity  of  that  monarch. 

These  observations,  while  they  ilLustrate.our  subject,  will  serve  to 

vectify  a  cominon  mistake  among  the  learned;  '*  that  bierogtypbice 

**  were  invented  by  the  Mgyptian  pri^me,  in  order  to  conceal  their  ocult 

*  **  eeiemee. 
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^^^'^'^^   the  statuea  stood ^''^      Hetodotus  saw  two  of  theic 

^   statues  hi  Asi»-Mwor;   one  between  Epbesos  and 

Ehocsea,  and  anoshcp  between  Sardis  and  Smyrna'^*; 

eadtsix  feet  and  three  inches  in  heigfat'93. 

In  consequence  of  the  public  works  of  Sesostris, 
£gypi  attained  an. higher  degree  of  prosperity  and  po- 
pulation,  thanit  had  known  in  any  former  period^^.  For 
he  not  only  fer<ali^dthe  country,  and  supplied  the  inha- 
bitants with  drink  for  themselves  and  their  cattle,  by 
conveying  the  waterskof  the  Nile  at  all  times,  to  the  parts 
most  distant  from  it^^^,  but  cut  navigable  canals  from 

•*  science,  after  the  art  of  alpbabetiC'Vtriting  wxsinowmnd  practiced f" 
where  they  were  only  a  stage,  as  already  observed,  in  the  progra&s 
toward  that  art,  and  afterw?ird  used  for  particular  purposes.  For 
this  discovery,  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  late  Dr.  William  War- 
burton,  latterly  bishop  of  Gloucester  ;  who  united  the  most  profound 
erudition  to  a  penetrating  genius. 

191.  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  cvi.  192.  Id.  ibid. 

193.  Herodot.  ubi  sup.  Diodorus  says  these  statues  were  exact  re- 
presentations of  the  natural  statues  of  Sesostris,  and  seven  feet  high. 
{Bibliath,  lib.  i.  p.  51.)  But  he  does  not  tell  us  whence  he  had  his 
information.  Herodotus  saw  the  statues,  and  probably  measured  them. 

194.  Egypt,  in  its  highest  prosperity,  is^said  to  have  contained 
eighteen  thousand  cities  and  considerable  villages,  and  seven  millions 
of  inhabitants ;  (Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  27.)  a  number  by  no  means 
incredible,  considering  the  high  cultivation,  and  fertility  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Many  reasons  may  be  assigned,  why  Egypt  is  now  less  fertile  than 
in  ancient  times.  The  Nile  no  longer  brings  ;down  from  Ethiopia  that 
rich  black  mud  and  sUme,  which  formerly  fattened  the  lands ;  (H^* 
dot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xii.  et  seq.  Died.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  SO.  Strabo,  lib.  xv. 
p.  G95.  Plin.  Sift.  Nat.  lib.  xviii;  cap.  xvii.  zviii'.)and  only  a  smalt 
i|Qantity  of .  red  earth,  of  an  inferior  quality,  such  as  composes  its 
banks.  (Granger,  Voyage  en  Egypt,  p.  20.  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  ii. 
p.  188.)  Nor  is  the  country  any  where  so  perfectly  cultivated,  or  to 
such  an  extent  as  under  its  ancient  monarchs.  (I^^tllet,  Deeeript  de 
VEgypte,  let.  i.  ix.)  Yet,  even  under  Tutkish  despotism,  Mail  let  com- 
putes, that  Egypt  may  contain  fetnr  millions  of  people.  (Descript.  let. 
i.)  This  gentleman  resided  long  at  Grand  Cairo,  as  French  consul. 

195.  Herodotus,  lib.  it.  cap.  eviii. 

•     the 
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the  riwr  to  die  dueC  citict  bckiw  Men^s^  for  tfe  be-  uttbe 
iiefit  c^  inland  commerce^  and  Inmked  those  cities  *** 
against  the  aonual  inuadations^'^^.  ao  that  Lower. 
Egypt,  daring  the  high  flow  of  the  Nile,  to  use  a 
simile  of  Herodotus,  resembles  the  Egean  sea,  crowned 
with  its  castled  islands^^r.  And  during  the  season  of 
ebb,  it  presented,  and  still  o£Fers  the  most  delightful, 
spectacle  that  human  imagination  can  conceive;  rick 
fields  of  com,  all  kinds  of  fruit  andflowers,  and  herds 
and  flocks  feedix^  in  hixuriaot  pastures'^s .  while  shipa 
of  burden  in  the  river,  and  barges  on  the  canals,  con» 
vey^  in  various  directions,  the  produce  of  indu8tr7,  and 
the  meaiis  of  plenty,  under  a  serene  and  cloudless  sky^ 
genially  warmed  with  the  beams  of  the  sun'99. 

Front 

196.  Diod.  Sical.  lib.  i.  p.  52. 

197.  Hcrodot,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xcvii.  Diodorus,  who  makes  use  of  the 
same  comparison,  was  not  ignorant  that  the  Nile  has  its  soorce  in  the 
mountains  of  Ethiopia,  and  that  its  annual  inundations  are  occasion- 
ed by  the  tropical  rains.  (Bibliotb,  lib.  i.  p.  39.  edit.  Rhodoman.  ubi 
cit.  llanov.  1604.)  The  Nile  begins  to  rise  about  the  end  of  April ; 
but  the  swell  is  not  considerable  till  after  the  summer- solstice.  (Hero- 
dot,  lib.  H.  cap.  xix.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  32.  Plin.  ffist.  Nat.  lib.  v. 
cap.  ix.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  xviii.)  According  to  ancient  authors,  it  con- 
tinued to  increase  till  the  autumnal  equinox;  (id.  ibid.)  but  the  most 
accurate  modern  observers  declare,  that  it  usually  attains  its  greatest 
height  by  the  middle  of  August.  (Pococke,  Descript.  of  the  East,  voL 
i.  p.  200.  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  383.  Maillet,  Descript.  de  I'Egypte,  let. 
ix.)  By  the  first  of  November  the  inundation  has  subsided;  the  hus- 
bandmen then  prepare  the  land  for  the  reception  of  the  seed;  (auct. 
cit.  uM.  sup.)  and  reap  their  harvest  In  March  and  April.   Id.  ibid. 

198.  Diod.  SIcul.  lib.  i.  p.  32.  Maillet,  Descript.  de  l*Egypte,  let.  ix. 
Egypt  is  by  no  means  intensely  hot  during  our  winter  season.  Hence 
it  produces  many  fruits  seldom  found  in  such  a  southern  latitude  f 
olives,  grapes,  peaches,  &c.  (Id.  ibid,  et  Strabo,  lib.  xvii.  p.  809.) 
And  daring  the  summer  months,  it  is  refreshed  by  the  inundation  of 
the  Nile ;  the  great  source  of  its  subsequent  fertility,  and  the  cause  of 
that  dcq)  verdure  for  which  it  is  distinguished  beyond  all  the  neigh- 
bouring countries. 

199.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  52.    Maillet,  Descript.  de  VEgypte,  let.  il. 
The  Nile  is  at  alll  times  navigable  as  high  as  the  cataracts,  on  the  fron- 
tiers 
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BART  L        From  the  reign  of  Seaostris,  to  the  interregbttm  . 
y^^^'^^^   dia*  preceded  the  elevatit>n  of  Psammitichtis,  we  have 

a  regular  succ^shion  of  Egyptian  ktng3**°;  but  their 

reigns  afford  few  important  events. 

-  Pheron,  the  son  and  successor  of  Sesostris,  under- 
took no  military  enterprise ;  nor  was  he  the  author  of 
any  civil  institution.  But  having  been  aiSicted  widi 
the  loss  of  his  sight,  which  was  restored  in  a  miracul* 
ous  manner,  he  dedicated  many  offerings  in  all  the  tem- 
ples of  £gypt,  in  gratitude  to  the  gods  for  his  reco- 
very2°^ .  and,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  that  event, 
be  erected,  in  the  temple  of  the  sim  at  HeliopoBs,  two 
obelisks,  each  one  hundred  cubits  high,  and  eight  cu« 
bits  square  at  the  base^°^. 

tiers  of  Ethiopia^and  about  sixhundred  miles  from  the  sea;  wherCtSfky^ 
Diodorus,  (lib.  i.  p.  28.)  the  water  runs  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow 
shot  from  a  bow ;  and  being  dashed  against  rocks,  and  forced  back, 
Whirls,  rages,  and  foams,  in  a  manner  terrible  to  behold.  Id.  ibid. 
'  200.  This  succession  is  furnished  by  Herodotus ;  who,  as  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  observe,  possessed  better  means  of  information 
than  any  subsequent  writer.  To  the  reasons  formerly  offered,  in  sup- 
port of  this  opinion,  I  may  add,  that  soon  after  the  Persian  conquest, 
Herodotus  travelled  through  Egypt,  and  held  long  discourses  with 
the  priests;  who  were  entrusted  with  the  keeping  of  the  archives  of 
the  kingdom,  and  seem  to  have  disclosed  to  him  their  most  important 
secrets;  (Herodot.  lib.  ii.  passim.)  and  that  if  the  Egyptian  records 
had  suffered  injury  from  the  rage  of  Cambyses  against  the  temples 
where  they  were  kept,  memory  might  then  supply  the  defect.  But 
after  those  records  had  been  seized,  and  carried  off  by  order  of  Darius 
Ochus,  or  Artaxerxes  HI.  (Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xvi.  p.  448,449.  vol.  ii. 
edit.  Rhodoman.  ubi  cit.)  the  Egyptians  themselves  must  have  become 
in  a  great  measure  ignorant  of  the  history  of  their  own  country;  as  I 
shall  afterward  have  occasion  to  shew,  when  I  treat  of  the  seizure  of 
the  records.  False  records  were  forged  by  priestcraft  and  vanity ; 
and  from  these  it  appears,  the  fabulous  dynasties  of  Manetho  were 
composed.  Nor  could  the  judicious  Diodorus,  with  the  utmost  ze»l 
for  truth,  always  detect  the  delusion. 
201.  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  cxK  20X  Id.  ibid. 

Pheron 
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Phcnminms  ftttooeoded  in  the  Egypdzn  throne  bgr 
Cetas,  to  whom  the  .Greeks  gave  the  name  of  iV^ 
f0ut^3.  l:iecAttfe  he  was  said  to  transform  himself  into 
a  variety  of  shapes.  This  fable  seems  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  a. singular  custom,  which  afterwards  became 
common  tothefgyptian  monarchs.  They  wore  upon 
their  heads^  as  ^  sign  of  their  royahy,  and  in  order  to 
inspire  dieir  people  with  superstitions  veneration,  the 
figure  of  a  lion,  a  bull,  or  a  dragon^.  Cetes,  the  au- 
thor of  this  custom,  is  reported  to  have  been  deeply 
akiQed  in  the «rts.  and  sciences'''^;  and  divine  honours 
were  pmd  him,  after  his  death,  in  m  elegant  temple, 
erected  to  the  south  of  that  of  Vukan,  at  Mem^ 
phis^. 

Rhampsinitus,  the  successor  of  Cetes  or  Proteus^ 
added  a  magnificent  portico  to  the  western  side  of  the 
tem{de  of  Vulcan,  and  set  up  two  statues  before  the 
frontof  the  building,  each  twenty»five  cubits  high*^* 
He  was  a  wise  and  just  prij^ce ;  so  that  Kgypt,  during 
his  reign,  greatly  ftourished  in  plenty,  and  enjoyed^  as 
hitherto,  the  equitaUeadministrationof  her  wholesome 
laws**.  He  is  said  to  have  descended,  while  alive;  to 
the  habitations  of  the  dead ;  where,  playing  at  dice  with 
Ceres,  he  sometimes  won,  and  sometimes  lost^^;  by 

303.  lRerodofii8»*lib.  ii.  cap.  cxU.    Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  56. 

304.  Diod.  Steal,  lib.  i.  p.  56.  205.  Id.  ibid. 

aOd.  HsfodottM,  lib.  ii.  csp.  cxii*  I  formerly  Mid,  that  this  venera- 
ble historiim  nitttt  have  been  misinformed  in  respect  to  the  reign  of 
Protene,  •fherwite  he  would  not  hsve  placed  it  to  high  as  tlie  Tro* 
jaa  WW;  and  the  account  which  he  gives  of  that  war,  (lib.  it.  cape 
cxiii— <zs.)  on  the  credit  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  shews  the  whole 
was  a  fable,  devised  by  those  sacred  sages,  in  order  to  exalt  the  cha- 
racter of  tbeir'own  nation ;  to  maintain  its  claims  to  superior  antiqui- 
ty, and  to  recriminate  upon  the  Greeks^  who  accused  the  Egyptians 
of  offering  haman  sacrifices. 

SOT.  Id.  lib.  ii.  cap.  cxxi.  SOS.  Herodotus,  lib.  ii,  cap. 

•n^v.  309.  Id.  lib.  U.  cap.  cxsii. 

which 
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^ ART  L  i$4iich  w«  ought  perlu^  to  imderstaHdy  limMrgvml  ind 
v^^x^^/  ^/7  are  bkmkd  in  otf  Human  c^ondliCfeAi) Und^that  even 
ibitjust  aad  tvw  cannot  expect^  in  this  uroiiilif  an  tmit* 
Urrupted  run  ofmccesg^  And  Ceresathis  defnutnTe^ 
we  are  told)  presented  liim  with  agcddenmonde'^^; 
as  a  mark  of  her  favour,  no  doubt,  i>ecaii8e  of  his  at* 
tentionto  agricultnre,  by  which  only  plenty  can  be  pro* 
oured^  and  die  blessings  of  civil  life  preserved.   * 

The  Egyptians  annually  held  a  solemn  festival, 
from  the  day  of  the  descent  of  RhampsMtus,  to  that  «€ 
his  re-ascension^^'  •  H^e  Herodotus  takes  occasion  fn 
inform  «s,  that  the  E^ptians  beli^ed^he  ^ovefeigti 
power  in  the  state  of  the  dead,  was  exercised  by  Cere^ 
and  Bacchus^' ^,  or  Isis  and  Osiris^^^j  and  that  they 
were  the  first  people,  who  taught  the  immortaUitf  of 
ike  human  soul^.  This  tenet  was  more  eapeciatty  in^ 
culcated,  as  I  shall  often  have  occasion  to  shew,  in  the 
mysteries  of  Isis,  or  Ceres**^;  where  the  veil  of  hea- 
then superstition  being  pulled  aside,  the  true  nature  of 
God  and  the  soul  was  revealed  to  the  initiated^  and  the 
doctrine  of  sl  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments 
enforced**^. 

Herodotus 

210.  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  cxxii.  211.  Id.  fib.  ii.  «aph  duril. 

212.  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  cxxiii. 

213.  Herodotus  takes  great  pains  tp  prove,  that  lait  wa*  tlie  same 
deity  with  Demeterer  Ceres,  (lib.  ii.  cap.  lix.  clvl.)  atid  Oakis  with 
JDiontuot  or  Bacchus :  (lib.  ii.  cap.  cxliv.)  And  he  haaat  IcMt  pMtv«d, 
that  the  worship  of  both  was  nearly  the  same,  in  Egjrpt  and  im  Greece  t 
(tibi  sup.)  and  given  us  good  reason  to  believe,  that  the  Gsodc*  bisr- 
vowed  that  worship  from  the  Egyptians,  (ibid.)  not  tfat  Eg^iaiM 

\  fit>m  the  Greeks.  .  n .    - 

214.  Ikrodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  cxxiii. 

215;  The  mysteries  of  Ceres  were  eelel>rated  in  tpaviona  c«i»lfte»» 
Wside  Egypt;  but  the  most  iarnxms  were  those  sokmnksed  at  Iktisia» 
in  the  territory  of  Attica,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  EUu^ 
miimn  mytteritt. 

216.  That  these  were  the  object  of  the  Klmtimmimyfteri^t,  ^nd  tihftt 

they 


HiroA<g»  abo  tdb  «•,  ihat  die  Greeks  aecomit*    ccTTEft 
•djBotetej^  i%rc8fey  »id  Am,  the  ymmj'Wtdf  lA  the         ^ 
godi^^i  Ubt-Ant  the  Egjrpliaiis  considered  Pan  as 
<^  the  mo^  ancUnty   even  of  the  «f^^  primary  dt- 
<(  Hiesf^J*^  This  is  a  curious  article  of  information, 

and 

aifr  «ne«C  E^Orptiaii  or%^  I3r.  Wsrboitott  luu  pf^pped,  w 
strength  of  reasoning,  supported  by  manj  learned  qootatiooi. 
{l}hint  Legation  of  Hoses,  book  ii.  sect,  iv.)  He  has  also  endeavoured 
t&  prove,  that  the  same  doctrines  were  inculcated  in  all  the  heathen 
ayaiefietf ;  in  ibme  offiacehiit,  knd  even  hi  those  of  Venus ;  (id.  ibid.) 
a  pDshion  thaft CMmotlM  soTtadiljr adnitted.  I  riiall,  dierefore,  con- 
fine mytelftotheiaTttciktof  Cercs«aacetebnUiedatEleosif.  InthdM 
mysteries,  an  bpmi  to  the  foUowing  purport,  was  snag  :-*^'  I  will 
'*  disclose  a  secretto  the  initiated;  but  let  the  doon  be  sJbut  against  the 
*'  profiiane.  Look  on  the  JXvine  Nature  f  incessantly  eontempiate  it,  and 
"  gemem  weff  the  mtWand  i^art.  Go  on  in  the  right  way,  and  see  the 
**  soit  Governor  ffMmrveriiL  Hs  is  omb,  and  ^iKniM^tfiSoM/ amUo 
'<  that  one  all  things  owe  their  6ei^g  /— Hx  operates  through  alii'  im$ 
*  never  seen  by  mortal  eyes,  but  doth  Himself  see  every  thing.**  (^Orphic 
S^mn,  ap.  Clem.  Alexand.  Adtnonit,  ad  Gentes,  and  Euseb.  Prdtp. 
Evangel,  lib.  xiii.)  "  Ceres,"  says  Isocrates,  **  has  made  the  Athenians 
**  tt0#  j^  of  the^ghest  importance:  the  culture  of  corv,  which 
••  brought  us  out  of  d  state  (jf  barbarity,  and  the  mysteries, 
•*  which,/5>r/j/5'  ^^  *^l  against  the  fear  <f  death,  and  inspire  the  iww- 
••  atedynih  the  pleasing  hope  of  an  happy  immortality."  (Tsocrat. 
Paneg.  Athen,)  "  The  thing**  adds  he,  "  which  human  nature  chiefly 
••  aaadtinneedof.**  (ibid.)  And  Cicero  declares,  "  That  those  mys- 
**  teribs,  hy  v)hieh  we  are  drawn  from  an  irrational  and  savage  life, 
«*  ami  cultured  in  humanity ,  are  justly  called  initia  ;  because  they  are 
*•  ife  iegimiiiig  of  a  true  life;2.life  of  virtue  and  of  reason  /  Hence  we 
**  not  onty  enjby  happiness  in  this  world,  but  tUe  vnth  tranquillity,  in 
••  hopes  of  becoming  yet  more  happy  in  afuture  state  of  existence"  Cicero 
tfr  £^.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xiv. 

317.  Herodotns,  lib.  ii.  cap.  cxlv. 

318.  Id.  ibid.  Herodotus  had  before  made  the  same  observation ; 
(Tib.  ii.€ap.  xlvi.J  but  confined  that  belief  to  the  Mendesians,  or  the  in- 
habltailtsof  die  district  of  Mendes,  in  Lower  Egypt.  (Ibid.)  Pan 
iras  the  tutel^  deity  of  the  Mendesians.  .  (Herodot.  ubi  sup.^et 
Strabo,  lib.  xvli.  ^.,802.)  «»  The  Mendesian  painters  and  sculptors, 
«*  likethoie  o^lGieice,'^  adds  Herodotus,  (lib.  ii.  cap.  xlvi.)  •*  repre- 
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TAKT  n    and  of  the  utmost' iinp6rt;aiicc  for  the  explkatton  of 
^^^^"^'""^''^  the  whok  system  of  heathen  theology*^  which,  as  I 

shall  have  occasion  to  shewy  passed  -from- Egypt  and 

Syria,  into  Greece. 

^  *  These  eight  primary  deities^  were  God  and  the  keo' 
tenly  bodied;  or  the  sun,  moon^  and^w  scdar  planets, 
yupitcTj  Venus ^  Mars^  Meratry  and  Saturn^  under  the 

•controulcf  the  First  Cause :  for  the  ancients,  at  least  in 
the  first  ages,  were  not  sufficiently  skilled  in  astronomy 
to  know,  that  the  earth  is  one  of  the  solar  J>lanets. 
And  Hk^four  additional  deities,  that<  completed  the 

•^umbef  of  the  twelve  great  gods,  wfcre,  the  four 
dements :  by  whatever  names,  or  under  whatever  sym- 
bols, they  might  bie  worshipped^ '9.  Consequently  Pan, 
or  the  whok  of  nature  (as  his  name  imports),  the  eldest 
of  those  great  gods  J  was  symbolical  of  the  Crieator  cnrf 
Governor  of  the  universe,  as  pourtrayed  in  hia 
xvcrks^^^. 

'*  sent  Pan  with  xhtface  and  legs  of  a  goat:  Not  that  they  believe  #&> 
**  to  be  his  real  form,"  remarks  the  venerable  historian,  «•  for  tbty 
**  tinnk  him  like  other  goeU  /**  (Ibid.)  The  natural  interpwstation  of 
which  words  is,  that  they  thought  him  an  incorporeal  heingi  and, 
therefore,  only  capable  of  symbolical  repfresentation. 

219.  This  subject  I  shall  afterward  have  oecasion  to  discuss.  I  shall 
therefore,  only  here  remark,  that  the  ancients,  in  adoring  the  ce/erfro/ 
Mi'etf  and  the  elements,  did  not  worship  them  as  mere  masses  of  matter, 
but  paid  their  adorations  originally  to  the  Spirit,  by  which  they  were 
supposed  to  be  actuated  or  governed ;  and  that  tl»i8  worship,  at  first 
ejacttlatory,  came  aftei-ward  to  be  offered  through  the  intervention  of 
symbols,  and  terminated  in  gross  idolatry.  See  Pococke,  Specim.  Bi^- 
Arab,  passim,  et  Mairaonid.  Moreb  Nevocb. 

220.  Scrvis,  in  Virgil,  Eclog.  ii.  The ihaggy'jg^notvi^vmzt  a 
lymbolical  delineation  of  Ifature  in  her  rude  state  .•  bis  spottet^  robe,  of 
leopard's  skin,  represented  the  spangledsiyjzn^  hik  nirsoril  made  up 
of  various  parts,  rational  vai irrational,  Afttan  amd  igoat,  expressed 
the  WORLD,  composed  of  jarring  elements,  >e,  'v^ter,  earth,  ^U 
air,  under  th«  dirwtidn  of  mall-governing  mind;  Id^ibid.  . 


JlNaBNT  KUROFE.  « 

Tbe  cnphic  hymat  to  PMr^'S  .wbSbt  it  justifies  tht 
Aigh  character  here  asaigncd  him^  (as  if  ill  appear  from 
.tl^  £ollowifig  extract)  suUimely  expresses  the  idea^  of 
the  Egyptian  priests,  conceming  that  divinity  ;  for  the 
.first  Grecian  sages  are  allowed  to  have  drawn  their 
dkBofegy^  and  pUlosophy,  immediate^  from  Egyptian 
sources"*, 

^  Thee  I  invoke,  O  mighty  PANt--4he  umver« 

«<  sal  Nature !  the  heavensj  the  sea,  the  all^naurish" 
^^  ing  earthj  and  the  element  ^r^;  for  these  are  thy 
/^  mfmbersj  omnipafetU  deity^*3..^c;Q|);ie,  thou  source 
^  t(f  tfoer^whaUnf  motion  !  revehmg  with  the  circlmg 
*^  9€<uorui^'^\  parent  of  generation,  divine  entkuuiatmy 
**wd  soul'ivarming  transport! — Thou  livest  among 
<<  the  staroy  and  kadest  in  the  symphony  of  tht  planets, 
^  by  thy  all^heering  wimic^^^»  Thou  scsUtsresl  visionsy 

and 

221.  That  the  hymns  ascribed  to  Orpheus,  commonly  called  the 
Orphic  Bymnt,  are  of  great  antiquity,  we  have  the  authority  of  Paa- 
sanias,  (lib.  ix.  p.  305.  edit.  Xyland.  Frankfort,  1588.)  to  affirm. 
He  tells  us,  that  although  inferior  in  elegance  to  those  of  Homer, 
they  were  more  reverenced  in  the  religions  ceremonies  of  Greece : 
(Ibid.)  asd  that  those  which  have  come  down  tto'vs  are  genuine,  we 
know  from  ancient  quotations. 

232.  They  who  have  any  doubts  on  this  subject,  may  constflt  tha 
iHwjie  L€gaticM  ofMo6ta,  vol.  i.  and  Bryant's  AHofysii  of  Jtident  My 
thol,  vol.  ii.  passim. 

223.  Or,  as  the  same  sentiment  is  more  concisely  expressed  by  oor 
philosophic  poet: 

"  Jll  are  hot  parts  of  one  stupendous  V)b0let 
"  Whose  botfy  Natitre  f«,  and  God  the  toiU,** 

224.  This  fine  idea  did  not  escape  the  poetic  eye  of  Milton,  whose 
icaming  waa  equal  to  his  genius :  and  who  has  wrought  it  into  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  images.  In  his  description  of  Paradise. 

"  Airs,  vernal  airs 
<'  Breafliing  the  smell  of  fields  and  grove,  attune 
'*  The  trembling  leaves;  while  um^oersal  Pan, 
^'  Xw'r  wtb  tbe  grout  and  tbe  bourt »  dance, 
«  Led  on  tb*  eternal  tpring.** 

225.  Hence  Pan  was  said  continually  toplt^  upon  a  myMterious  »ifb, 
imposed  of  smvBN  unequal  reede,  but  so  fitted  as  to  produce  tqgetber 

the 
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tAUT  L  ''  aad  sutUknierr^mj  among  marmb^.ek^kimt  m Uie 
v^^^^^i-/  ^  towering  goai^irsvued  roei;  ia  theij^rtii^  afao^  »mI 
<^  fa$tured  valtieB  rf  t/te  earth.  Of  ^^^  aU^fmr^adimg'i 
^^  searcher  of  hidden  things  ;  lover-of  the  ccbo  erf'  thtne 
»  owa  eternal  hannbeyi^^ !  aiUegetting  and  unbegott' 
<<  tot  godl — Supreme  ^mneraor  ^  ^  woildt  kiirdb' 
♦*  ed  under  a  thousand  names^^V^ 

•  Cheops 

Mm  flMtt  ^mhu  tmhafr*  (Scrvios  m  Vvgil  .^p^^-ii.)  Hms /t^e^ras 
9^n)bolic»l  of  that  ctlettial  karmoiy%  (roeUphorifaUx  called  the  wmc 
of  the  tpberet)  which  results  from  the  sublime  and  wonderful  order  of 
the  SEVEN  great  luminaries;  (Id.  ibid.)  moving  in  mrhtU  of  mecptal 
^Umenttom,  and  perfoirmiiijf  their  rtvchti<m9ynxYi/&ffereia  defect  cf^lo^ 

j^ynqftWp  mmt,  "  as  0iey  shiiw,"  - 

The  bamd  that  made  tu  is  divine/ 
226.  That  is,  lover  of  the  beauty  arising  fropi  the  harmony  of  the 
ittdverte. 

'  SST".  That  die  mUghierttdpart  of  the  ancient  heathens  believed  Ih 
DNB  eternal  God,  under  whatever  name  he  might  be  worshipped;  and 
that  the  ireated  deities,  h^ld  i^p  to  the  adoration  of  the  vulgar^  were 
only  the  attributes  of  the  suf)renie  self-existent  Being;  the  celestial  bodies^ 
or  the  elementary  principles  of  nature,  mythological  ly  represented  a^ 
his  m/n/*ffrj,  has  bepn  proved  at  great  length  by  the  learned  Cudworth, 
(^Intellectual  System,  chap,  iv.)  and  by  the  reverend  Mr.  Spence,  (iVr 
(ymefis,  Dialogue  vi.)  from  the  writings  of  the  heathen  poets  an4 
philosophers. 

This  subject  I  shall  afterward  have  occp,sion  to  iQvesti|;ate«  and 
illustrate^  in  tracing ^thp^rc^rew  ^ idolatry, \  so  that  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient here  to  quote,  from  the  hymn  of  Cleanthes  to  Jupitfr,  (Ap. 
Poes.  Pbllc9opk.  Grec,  a  H.  Steph.)  a  passage  in  point. 

*'  O  !  worshipp*d  wuler  various  sacred  names, 

*•  Divinity  Supreme!  all-pamerful  God! 

"  Author  <f  nature!  whose  unbounded  reign, 

«*  And  legislative  luill  all  things  obey : 

**  The  heavenly  orbs,  that  round  this  earthly  sphere 

"  In(:essant  ivheel,  thy  sovereign  Ifivf  admit, 

**  Ar\(i  roll  spontaneous,  where  Thou  point*st  the  way,  ^ 

**  Through  all  the  realtns  of  space  {^  obedient  still!—   , 

"  Exalted  alcove  all,  by  all  ador'd,. 

"  Strength,  vjisdcm, goodness,  Jupiter!  are  thine.'* 
To  this  extract  I  shall  add  a  fragment  of  Valerius  Soraauat  pre- 
wrvcd  by  St,  Aijgu^tinc,  (Ap.  Qvitat.  fi^i,  lib.  iv,  <iap.  xi.)  . 

"  Mntigh^ 
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mipi^iia.nd  nifctling  tyMwaf^  wbo  tnmpkd  ttpMi 
fuen^l^  pf-JKgftpt  to  W  slum  av^^prohibtttdpoUic 

ing,  beside  other  stupendous  worlui^' the  fimtt^tliigfuf 
of  the  three  great  pyramids  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mof^ftfiM^^f^  .<>»€  huadrpd  thousand  nw  vero  «i»- 
plojred,  far  twenty  yean,  ia  rearing  this  poaderoui 
nass?^?-  ^nd  an  iBsciiptiqii  uppa  it  dieclare^^  that 
a  siim«.ei(ifiyid^t  to  Qi]^teenhjun^e4^c;iite  pf  silvfi^ 
had.  hoeAi  .ei|M0ded  k  pwrdiatiiig  radiahaa*  ^BaniMfc 
and  jpili$i,  for  the  bu4ders^.    Cheaps  reigatd  &%; 

«  Mmiglty  JvPiTsm !  «f  asn  sad  ^9 
"  JotAcr  and  iiio2i6fr  both :— o  ne  Divinity  /'• 

SSS.'fferodotus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  cxxiv.  This  pyramid  t  have  atreadf 
had  occasion  to  describe  (note  145.) ;  bnt  in  order  to  revive  the  ides 
of  ksMagsitsdA^CthaU here oWtrvt,  that  ttoksM, each  tide  of  whUk 
Is  tx9^f  fqval  1^  kf  slopio^  beigh^  £ipinm«  s  sqvsre  of  sU  hmdrej 
and  sixty  feet ;  (auct.  clt.  ubi  sup.)  consequently  it  covert  exactly  tcf 
English  acres  of  ground.  It  appears  to  have  been  originally  coated 
with  marble ;  but  now  presents  only  a  rugged  surface,  in  which  it 
ditcoVerad  the  layers  of  stone  that  compose  the  body  of  the  bsHdinj^. 
Malltt,  Jkidript.  de  rKgypn,  p.  324*^-350. 

239.  Id.  ilnd.  These  men  were  relieved  eveiy  three  montbt,  lif 
the  same  number  of  fresh  hands ;  (Herodot.  lib  ii.  cap.  cxxiv.)  so  that 
the  whole  number  of  men  called  out  by  Cheops  every  nine  months,  to 
what  may  be  called  atatue4abour,  amounted  to  three  hundred  thousand. 

230.  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  cxxv.  This  inscription  is  also  men* 
ticned  by  Diodorus  Sicul.  (lib.  i.  p.  58.)  These  vegetables  probably 
composed  the  greater  part  of  the  food  of  the  labourers,  and  perhaps 
all  that  was  furnished  them  by  the  king;  yet,  admitting  the  workmen 
to  have  received  no  wages,  the  other  parts  of  the  expence,  at  Hero« 
dotus  justly  observes,  (lib.  ii.  cap.  cxxv.)  for  digging,  squaring^  and 
conveying  the  stones ;  the  tools  and  apparatus  for  building,  must  have 
been  immense.  Ten  years  were  spent  in  constructing  the  subterrane- 
ous chambers,  or  vaults,  on  which  this  wonderful  fabric  rests,  and 
ten  in  erecting  bridges,  and  making  roads,  for  transporting  the  stones 
from  the  quarries  in  the  Arabian  mountains  to  the  Nile,  and  from  thQ 
Nile  to  the  hill  on  which  the  pyramids  were  built.    Id.  ibid. 

331.  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  czxvii. 

Chephrenesy 
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nurr t:    ^   €lMflweBe«|i^teoth«r  of Ofaeops,  Krfio.«iec€ed6d 

Witfltod  him  in  bis  fafi|Miety ^  «s  w^  as  in  hilr  t^raaBtod 
(eppressicma^^^  He  »bu9t  the  setoqd  rgreet  ^^ramid 
miet  4M[6npbis>33^  efual  t6  die^  fixst^^  k  lifeigbty-bM: 
mdthmi  miy  subie^raiymta  ckwmbetf^  aftd  t£  itSimGf 
l&nMBims  at  the  base^. 

AU  intelligent  travellers,  both  ancietit  and  modern^ 
jhttre  considered  these  pyraiMds  as  sepulchral  ti^bnu- 
vnents,  or  mausoleums,  for  the  kings  by  whbm  thejr 
Urarebnilt^.  But  the  learned  antiquariskn^MnJaeob 
Spjmit,  s«ppos«^  iliem^eMlre  been  teii^^ ;  ^and  don- 
-jjfMcnrtff,  that  inm,  the  top  df  the  pypttmi«is  .the  £gfp^ 
tians  observed  the  heavens,  marked  the  eonstellatt ons ; 
and ^A^r^  also  "offered  ^  vows  and  oHations'^^." 
This  c<Mijecture  is  ingenious,  and  consistent  with  Mr* 
Bryant's  system  of  solar  worMpy  but  utterly  void  of 
fHVobabillty ;  whether  we  consider  tbe  atractui^  of  die 
p^rattnds  (withoiit  any  door,  by  which  diey  could  be 
readily  entered,  or  any  stair-case,  either  within  or 
without,  by  which  they  cQuld  be  ascended)  or  consult 
anpient  testimony  concerning  them.  Herodotus,  who 
early  visited  Egypt,  and  when  the  Egyptians  wem 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  purpose  of  their  public 

332,  Id.  lb.  233.  Herodot.  ubi  supra. 

2o4-  Id.  Ibid,  ct  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  5T.  I  have  already  observ- 
ed,  that  the  Bi^st  Memphian  pyramid  appears  to  bave  been  coated 
with  marble ;  ajidl  have  the  authority  of  eminent  trarellers  (Greaves, 
TbcveoQt,  Lucas,)  to  say,  that  several  Egyptian  pyramids  still  are 
Eo  coated, 

335.  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Strabo,  Pliny,  Greaves,  Pocockc,  Luk 
cas,  Thevenot,  Mail  let,  &c. 

'  236.  Analysit  of  Ancient  Mythology ,  vol.  iii.  p.  531.  Mr.  Bryant 
includes  the  subterraneous  apartments  among  his  arguments,  to  prove, 
that  the  Egyptian  pyramids  were  solar  temples.  (Id.  ibid.)  The  second 
p3mmid,  however,  we  find,  had  no  such  apartments,  (Herodot.  lib.  iL 
cap.  cxxvii.)  according  to  the  information  of  the  venerable  father  of 
history.    Kor  have  modem  travellers  beeit  able  to  discover  ai^. 

buildings^ 
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iKMnjSgf^tiaa^m^ba,  «idda#ctiliestlitMiBBMloa» 
monies,  bat  not  once  inmnittMlhaC  the  pymaMiihai 
any  rdttdon  to  relig^us  wonhip.  And  tfaenumben  of 
fifnmdBf  both  in  Hi|^Kr  imd  Lower  Egjrpt^  nnl  m 
.the  neigU>Mrti[«Mdo£  eaehoihey,  ei#ni  to  ptove^Ail 
ifaeywere  sepulchral  monuneniks  of  the  klngs-^vdi* 
reignedat  Thebes  and  Memphis^* . 

Varioos  conjectures,  however,  have  been  offered, 
•concerning  the  motives  that  could  induce  the  Egyp- 
tian tnoinarcbs  to  raise  such  rnannous.fiabrics»  for  thfsk 
pbce  of  bmialL  .  OstentniMHia  vania^,  and  tyiamk 
'po&cy,  have  been  imputed  to  them*3*;  and  these 
might  hare  their  share  in  swelling  the  size  of  the  p7« 
ramids.  But  as  those  monuments  were  erected  hf 
good,  Bs  well  as  bad  princes,  we  asiisl  seek  for  other 
iadacementa ;  and  diese  we  find  in  the  theological  M- 
netsc^theancient  Egyptians.  They  believed,  that  the 
soul  remained  with  the  body  after  death,  as  long  a| 
the  body  continued  entire*^^.  Hence  the  care  which 
persons,  of  aU  ranks  took  in  embalming  the  bodies  of 
their  dead  relations,  and  in  depositing  them  in  places 
of  strength  and  security'***.  For  they  considered  their 

habitations, 

237.  I  have  {crmttXj  had  occasion  to  notice,  that  Thebea  was  ori- 
ginally the  teat  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs,  and  afterward  Mem* 
phia«  And  i  shall  here  remark,  that  £gypt  seems  biiberto  to  have 
been  under  ote  king,  notwithstanding  the  Tariovs  co-ordinate  and 
cotemporary  dynasties  invented  by  chronologers*  in  order  to  recon- 
cile Mcrei/ and  ^o^«ie  history.  3<bi#«»ii5Toi0ii»  and  iiiiodorw^  knew 
only  onn  Egyptian  numarchy, 

338.  Arisiot.  tk  Mtpub,  Ub.  v.  cap.  ai«  Plin.  2fat.  UU%.  lih.  xsxvi. 
cap,  xii.  • 

839.  Setvios.  ad  Vtrgik.  Mneid,  lib.  lii.  ver.  eiT. 

340.  Thie  Eggrptians  had  three  methods  of  embalming  the  dead, 
which  are  particulavly  described  by  Herodotss;  (lib.  iL  cap.  LduetI. 
i^UxxvYu)  one  £Mr  persons  of  superior  rank,  one  for  the  middUngclaey^ 
and  one  {or  peo^  of  low  condition  (Id.  ibi4>  The  first,  and  most 
perftctnislliadii  I  «hi4l  isUts  3 

The 


r-  Ittft  ofttatiy  wbe^esochopiiiioiisprtvitied,  weoa]|ri> 
Mir  wottdcr  Aat  kitgs  W€i«  dMirous  ctf  gWiflfg  to  Aeii^- 
MlK^es.  a  kind  #f ' «t««ititf  iii  the  tomb.  Wot  ttils  erfe#, 
kwas  necessary  to  ereet  oeineteries,  whidi  eouldkiB^ 
resist  natural  decay,  andpresenre  their  bodies  from  ex- 

The  men,  who  made  embalming  their  employment  in  Egypt,  and 
who  were  pubTicly  appointed  to  that  profession,  proceeded  in  this 
manner,    •fliey  drew  otrtrthe-brahis,  through  the  nostrils,  with  an 

cnit.thB  tstcstines..  ^ffa^  t^  nefl^fd,  »ft<r  )i»nny #tosniwd>.iiM|» 
steeped  them  in  palm-wine,  »nd  cured  thexn.wUll.odori£erons.dr«||ES* 
^en  they  filled  the  belly  with  pounded  myrrh,  cassia,  and  all  kindb 
ef  aromattcs,  except  frankincense,  and  sewed  up  the  incision  they  had 
linde.  llicy  aeat  bin^isd  the  body  itt  iijltfe  fbr  seventy  dny^;  and, 
aAeY  they  had  ttken  it  imt^  and  washtdit,  itaep^  witWKMt  il  U^  fiie 
Unen,  and  anointed  ib  with  gams.    Herodot.  UU  ii.  sapt.  Uxacvi. 

Diodorus,  who  gives  a  similar  description  of  the  process  of  embalm- 
ing, remarks,  that  when  the  body  thus  prepared,  was  restored  to  tha 
r^tkms  of  the  deceased^  the  symmetry  of  ijorm  was  perfectly  presertr- 
tdf  wad  tiw  likeneM  of  intatm,  even  to  the  kair  of  thr  eye4irow«, 
and  eye-lUb.  (Diod.  Skul.  lib.  i.  p.  82.)  He  also>tdU  us,  tha^many  gC 
the  Egyptian  grandees  deposited  the  bodies  of  the  dead  in  magnificent 
sepulchral  monumentt,  and  there  delighted  in  contemplating  thefeatures 
•f  their  ancestors,  for  centuries  back ;  (Id  ibid.)  and  that  such  Egyp- 
•«Hma  (•£  the  middling  dass,  it  may  be  piesuihed)  as  had  no  family- 
a^alchre,  formed  a  tomb  in  their  own  houses ;  placing  the  embalnMd 
bodies  of  their  relations  in  acell  of  the«fr<M^«f  w^.  (Id  lib.  i.  p.  83..} 
And  w«  learn,  from  the  observations  of  modern  travellers,  that  the 
f«Uic  sepolchres  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  wcm  dsy  and  deep  pits,  or 
csv«ms»  generally  toward  the  Libyan  moantaina  or  desert,  wliera 
the  bodies,  though  embalmed  in  the  cheapest  manner,  as  being  those 
•f  the  inferior  classes,  still  remain  entire  i  and  whence  they  have 
heen  carried  to  various  countries,  under  the  name  of  mummim.  : 

J41.  Diod.  SicuLltb.  i.p.  47".  They  accordingly  paid  little  regaid  to 
flie  stmcture  of  their  houses,  but  spared  no  eatpeftce  in  augmenting 
the  magnificence  of  their  sepulchres.  (Id.  ibid)  •  Ner  was  the  care  of 
ihr  Egyptians  to  prolong  the  eenttnuance  of  thetsotti  with  the  l»ody» 
•kieonstsccnt  -#ith  their  belief  f  Ateimmortdlkj^  ef  the  lee/,  whith  wns 
connected  wi^h  the  doctrine  of  the  meiemfttythosu  t  (Hetedot*  Ub^. 
•cap.  cxxiii.)  a  purgation  that  must  have  filled  them  with  much  horro^r. 

terual 
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leniiATioIenceyiaidattiiionttecMitiiigeticies.  Thepjr*  leTTEB 
nopidid  ferm  was  accordingly  chosen,  as  better  cdcu«  ^* 
lated  for  durability  than  any  other.  And  strength  and 
magnitude  appear  to  have  been  added  to  the  pyramids, 
i»  proportion  to  the  fears  of  the  Egyptian  monaidis, 
of  molestation  after  deaths ;  to  the  ambition  with 
which  they  were  actuated,  of  perpetuating  their  name^ 
by  such  8ti^>eiidou8  moniuiients ;  and  to  the  desire  of 
bending,  with  heavy  task,  to  the  controul  of  regal  swayv 
the  proud  and  licentious  spirit  of  their  people,  nursed 
in  bigotry,  and  fattemng  in  peace. 

Mycerinus,  the  son  of  Cheops,  who  became  king 
of  Egypt  on  the  death  of  Chephrenes,  detesting  the 
conduct  of  his  father  and  uncle,  ordered  the  temples 
to  be  opened^3j  the  sacrifices  to  be  renewed,  and  tho 
people  toapfdy  themselves  to  their  private  affairs; 
releasing  them  from  public  tasks,  and  studiously  at« 
tending  to  Aeir  happiness  and  prosperity '+*,  He 
built,  however,  the  third  Memphian  pyramid**^; 
which  some  Grecian  writers  have  vainly  ascribed  to 
the  famous  courtezan  Rhodopis,  who  acquired  great 
riches  in  Egypt  by  the  sale  of  her  favours*^. 

Asychis,  who  ascended  the  Egyptian  throne  on 
the  death  of  Mycerinus,  built  the  grand  portico  of  the 

943.  That  the  Egyptian  monarchs,  who  governed  oppressivclr, 
were  in  danger  of  such  molestation,  we  have  the  authority  of  Diodo- 
ras  to  affirm  (Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  66.).  And  Herodotus  tells  us 
(lib.  ii,  cap  cxxviti.),  that  the  memory  of  Cheops  and  Chephrenes 
were  held  in  such  execration,  that  their  very  names  were  condemned 
to  oblivion. 

343.  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  cxxix.  244.  Id.  ibid,  et  Biod. 

Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  59.  245.  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  cxxxiv. 

246.  Id.  ibid.  Herodotus  not  only  ridicules  this  idea  (ubi  supra),  but 
shews  that  Rhodopis  lived  in  a  later  age;  that  she  was  fellow-servant 
with  Esop,  the  author  of  the  Fables,  and  contemporary  with  Sappho, 
the  poetess.  And  she  contrived,  he  tells  us  (lib.  ii.  cap.  cxxxv.),  such 
a  memorial  of  herself  as  had  never  been  before  imagined ;  sending  to* 
Mpfaos  an  offering  of  strong  iron  spits ;  which,  adds  he  (ibid.),  sillj 
stand  in  the  temple,  behind  the  altar  bequeathed  by  the  Chians. 
VOL,  I.  K  temi^^ 
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PARTI,  temple  of  Vulcan,  fronting  the  east**'^.  He  alK) 
erected  a  pyramid  of  brick,  with  an  inscription  to  ^o 
following  puport  :—<<  Degrade  not  me  by  a  comp»« 
*<  rison  with  the  pyramids  of  stone^  which  I  excel  as 
«  much  as  Jupiter  the  other  gods'48  j>»-,^And,  in  order 
to  enlarge  the  credit  of  the  Egyptians,  among  whom 
he  found  wealth  imperfecdy  to  circulate,  he  enacted 
a  law^  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  borrow  money 
on  the  embalmed  bodies  of  their  fathers^ ;  but  with 
this  restriction,  that  unless  the  debtor  should  redeem 
the  sacred  pledge  before  his  death,  neither  he  nor 
any  of  his  descendants  should  be  allowed  funeral  ho- 
Bours'^i 

During  the  reign  of  Anysis,the  successor  of  Asy- 
chis,  Egypt  was  invaded  by  Sabaco,  king  of  £thio« 
pia,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army'^i.  Sabaco  ob- 
liged 

347.  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  cxxzvi.  248.  Id.  ibid. 

249.  Herodot.  ubi  supra.  250.  Id.  ibid. 

251.  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  c.  cxxxvii.  Ethiopia  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Egypt,  and  on  the  north-cast  by  the  Arabian  gulph ;  but 
with  its  other  boundaries,  the  ancients  were  utterly  unacquainted. 
(Strabo,  lib.  xvii.  sub  fip.)  The  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  EtHopian* 
to  all  people  of  a  black  toiour.  Hence  they  had  oriattai,  as  well  as  Jjri' 
can  Ethiopians ;  but  Herodotus  (lib.  vii.  cap.  Ixix.)  discriminates  the 
one  from  the  other,  by  marks  which  continue  to  distinguish  them. 
"  The  orwjfa/ Ethiopians,"  observes  he,  **  \\zxt  flowing  bairf  but  those 
"  of  Africa^  the  most  frizzled  bair  of  any  race  of  men."  (Id.  ibid.) 
He  also  tells  us  (lib.  ii.  cap.  civ.),  that  the  Ethiopians  were  drcuni" 
cited,  like  the  Egyptians ;  but  declares  he  could  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine which  of  the  two  nations  first  used  the  rite,  though  he  waa 
strongly  persuaded,  it  had  its  origin  in  Egypt  (ibid.)'  The  Ethio- 
pians, however,  asserted,  that  they  were  the  most  ancient  people  in 
the  world  (Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  iii.  p.  143.) ;  and  as  they  believed,  like 
many  other  nations,  that  men  originally  sprung  from  the  earth, 
they  not  irrationally  concluded,  that  those  countries  which  lie  nearest 
the  sun,  animated  by  his  genial  influence,  must  first  have  produced  all 
kinds  of  animals  (Id.  ibid.).  That  they  were  a  very  ancient  and  power- 
ful people  is  not  to  be  questioned;  but  those  on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt 
excepted  (who  seem  to  have  profited  by  intercourse  with  their 
i^ore  polished  neighbours,  and  to  have  been  of  the  same  stock),  they 

appe  ar 
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Mged  the  Egyptm  monarch,  who  is  said  to  have  been  UTTW 


Uiad,  to  seek  refuge  in  the  fens  on  the  sea-coast,  and 
took  possession  of  ^e  kingdom'^*  But  he,  instead 
of  exercising  the  rigour  of  conquest,  set  an  example 
of  humanit7  to  succeeding  princes.  No  Egyptian  was 
put  to  death  for  any  transgression,  during  the  reign 
of  Sabaco^^3.  He  wisely  issued  an  edict,  when  he 
seised  the  government,  ordering  persons  convicted  of 
capital  crimes  to  be  chained  together,  and  employed 
in  public  winrks,  instead  of  being  led  to  execution  ^^» 

The  labour  of  these  criminab  consisted  chiefly  in 
cutting  canals^  and  raising  mounds  with  the  earth  dug 
out  of  them,  in  order  to  secure  the  cities  of  Lower 
Egypt  from  die  inundation8V>f  the  Nile'^^*  Those 
mounds,  which  had  been  raised  to  a  considerable 
l^eight  by  the  great  Seaostris^  were  carried  still  higher 
by  the  mild  policy  of  Sabaco^^;  who,  uniting  justice 
with  mercy,  and  punishment  with  lenity,  made  the 
forfeited  lives  of  his  oiTending  subjects  contribute  to 
the  advantage  of  the  honest  and  industrious  citizen. 

The  benefits  resulting  from  the  canals  must  have 
been  general ;  and  several  cities  were,  no  doubt,  more 
perfectly  secured  against  any  extraordinary  flow  of 
the  river,  by  the  mounds ;  which  at  once  protected  the 
former  buildings,  and  afforded  the  new  streets  and 
squares  more  elevated  situations'^.      But  the  ci^  of 

appesr  always  to  hav«  remained  in  a  rude,  and  most  of  tliem  in  a  sa* 
vage  state  (Herod,  lib.  iii.  cap.  zxii.  xxiii.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  iii.  pas« 
sim.  Strabo.  lib.  xvii.  sub  Etbiop.),  Diodorus  (ubi  sup.)  accurately 
distingaishes  the  proper  Ethiopians  from  the  Negroes,  whose  flat 
faces,  woolly  hair,  bruul  manners ,  and  cruel  disposition,  be  traces  in 
strong  lines. 

252.  Id.  ibid.  353.  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  cxxxvii.  Diod* 

Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  59.  254.  Id.  ibid.  255.  Kerodot.  et 

Diod.  Sicul.  ubi  sup.  256.  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  cxxxvii. 

257.  Id.  ibid. 

J3ubastis 


I. 
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PAVir  I.  Biriktstis  watt  particularly  indebted  for  its  future  i^/rm^ 
perity  and  grandeur,  to  tlfte  labours  of  the  malefactorat 
preserved  from  death  by  the  humane  edict  of  Sabft- 

CO^iS. 

In  that  city  stood  a  temple  dedicated  to  Diana, 
whom  the  Egyptiaens  called  Buktstis,  and  the  Greeks 
Artemis,  well  worthy  of  notice.  For,  as  Herodotus 
(to  whom  wc'are  indebted  for  the  description  of  it) 
ingeniously  remsorks,  although  some  Egyptian  temples^ 
were  larger,  some  more  sumptuous,  none  gave  more 
pleasure  to  the  spectator^59. 

This  beautiful  fabric  was  erected  on  a  peninsular 
eminence,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  water  of  the^ 
Nile,  except  at  the  avenue  from  the  city  to  the  portico 
of  the  temple.  The  two  canals  by  which  it  was 
flanked  (and  which,  without  meeting,  conveyed  the 
water  from  the  river  to  both  sides  of  the  avenue), 
were  each  one  hundred  feet  wide,  and  overhung  with 
umbrageous  trees.  The  portico  was  forty  cubits  in 
height,  and  adc»iied  with  well-wrought  statues  six 
cubits  high.  The  temple  itself  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  city,  whence  it  every  where  attracted  the  eye. 
And  this  distinction  it  had  eminently  maintained  ia 
more  ancient  times ;  for  when  the  ground  which  the 
city  of  Bubastis  afterwards  covered,  was  raised  by 
the  accumulation  of  earth  dug  out  of  the  canals,  die 
temple  of  Diana  remained  on  its  original  foundations, 
unaltered,  yet  still  conspicuous  to  the  view.  It  was 
encompassed  with  walls,  on  which  were  engraved 
symbolic  figures.  Within  the  walls  grew  a  huge 
grove  of  venerable  trees,  out  of  the  heart  of  which 
rose  the  nave  of  the  temple,  containing  the  s€mctum 
sanctorum^  or  most  sacred  place,  with  the  mage,  or 

2$Q.  Herbdotus,  lib.  ii.  csp.  cxxzyiit.  259.  Id.  ibid. 

-     symbol^ 
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ufwhcif  of  the  goddess.  The  whole  temple  wis  a  LtTTCE 
fiirioag  in  lengthy  and  of  the  same  extent  in  breadkh.  '  ^ 
To  the  entrance  imder  the  portico,  which  fronted  the 
east,  ran  a  streeti  from  the  temple  of  Mercury  through 
the  market-place,  near  half  a  mile  long,  and  four 
hmdredfeet  wide,  paved  with  marble,  and  planted, 
on  each  side,  with  trees  that  seemed  to  reach  the 
clouds^. 

After  Sabaco,  or  his  sons  as  viceroys,  had  nded 
the  Egyptian  monarchy  for  fifty  years,  he  relinquished 
his  conquest,  and  finally  returned  to  Ethiopia^,  leav* 
ingthe  Egyptians  in  possession  of  their  ancient  in- 
dependency •  The  causes  of  this  singular  event  merit 
inveatigatioo.    f 

The  sacred  sages  told  Herodotus,  that  Sabaco  fledf 
from  Egypt  in  consequence  of  a  dream^^,  diat  a 
certain  form  stood  conspicuous  to  his  view  in  sleep,* 
and  a<faaoaished  him  to  assemble  all  die  Egyptian 
priests,  and  sever  them  by  the  middle ;  and  that  he, 
alarmed  at  the  idea  of  such  a  crime,  and  considering 
the  vision  as  a  trial  sent  him  by  the  gods,  voluntarily 
abdicated  the  throne'^3. 

The  most  natural  interpretation  of  that  pretended 
dream  is,  that  Sabaco  found  the  members  of  the  sacer- 
dotal body,  or  sacred  order  in  Egypt,  become  so  pow- 
erful and  factious,  that  he  could  no  longer  hold  the 
reins  of  government,  unless  he  had  employed  his  mi- 
Utsffy  force  to  massacre  them ;  and  that  being  a  prince 
of  a  religious  turn  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  a  humane 

960.  Herodotiif,  lib  ii.  cap.  cucxviii.  361.  Id.  lib.  ii.  cap. 

cxxxiz.   Diod  Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  59.  362.  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  cap. 

«Kxxij^  363.  Id.  ibid. 

disposition, 
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START  t    <fi8poiitiotiy  h^  chose  rather  to  nbandbnr the  kingdrni, 
^•i^^'*^^  than  be  guilty  of  such  cruelty  and  impiety*^ 

On  the  departure  of  the  Ethiopian  conqueror, 
Anysis  quitted  his  retreat  in  the  fens,  and  rearmed- 
^le  government  of  Egypt^^*  But  as  he  must  then 
have  been  old,  his  ftttiu*e  reign  could  not  be  long. 
And  after  his  death,  the  kingdom  was  governed  bf 
Sethon,high*priest  of  Vulcan^;  who,  depending  upon 
the  awe  inspired  by  his  sacred  character,  and  the 
influence  of  the  sacerdotal  body,  disregarded  the 
military  order,  and  seized  the  lands  appropriated  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  army^^.  The  consequence 
of  .this  unkingly  policy  (dictated  by  a  contempt  for 
the  mass  of  the  people,  hoodwinked  bysupersdtion, 
and  a  jealousy  of  the  soldiery)  was  such  as  might 
have  been  expected.  When  Sennacherib,  emperor  of 
Assyria,  afterward  invaded  Egypt,  no  military  man 
would  stand  forth  in  defence  of  Seth<m^^.  But  the 
Assyrian  monarch,  who  was  probably  bribed  to  with* 

264.  This  mter^tation  is  countenanced  hj  the  narrative  of  t&e 
judicious  and  penetrating  Diodorus  (Lib.  ii.  p.  59).  It  makes  the  tiite« 
lary  god  of  Thebes  appear  to  Sabacoin  a  dream,  and  inform  him» 
that  the  massacre  of  the  priests,  by  his  guards,  only  could  secure  the 
future  prosperity  and  happiness  of  his  reign  over  Egypt.  (Id.  ibid.) 
Hence  his  resolution  of  returning  to  Ethiopia. 

265.  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  cxI.  2^.  Id.  lib.  ii.  cap.  CJtli. 
26r.  Id.  ibid. 

268.  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  cxli.  This  venerable  historian  calU 
Sennacherib,  or  Sanac&arib,  as  he  writes  the  name,  "  king  of  Arabia 
and  Jsiyria"  (Ibid.)  And  we  are  informed  by  the  sacred  ft&fdM 
(2.  King8,chap.  xviii.  xix.),  that  Sennacherib  had  subdued,  in  his 
march,  the  greater  part  of  Lower  Syria  ;.  which  was  often  compre* 
hended,  by  the  early  Greek  writers,  under  the  general  name  o£JrMM, 
and  seems  always  to  have  been  considered  as  an  Arabian  district  by  the 
Egyptians.  The  tributary  princes  of  this  country,  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  see,  were  perpetually  revolting  from  the  Assyrian 
•mperors,  and  leaguing  themselves  with  the  kings  of  Egypt. 

draw 
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dnir  lus  linrccs,  18  said  to  hftire  been  obliged  ta  retire   lettie 


by  a  miracle*^* 

The  stoiy  was  thus  told  by  the  Egyptian  priests 
to  H^^otus*  Sethon  finding  himself  destitute  of 
human  support^  had  recourse  to  divine  aid.  He 
betook  him,  in  his  distress,  to  the  temple  of  Vulcan ) 
and  prostrating  himself  before  the  altar  of  the  god^ 
deprecated  the  calamities  he  was  in  danger  of  suffer* 
ing.  Amid  his  devotions  he  feU  asleep,  and  was  ex<^ 
horted  by  the  presiding  deity,  who  appeared  to  him 
in  a  dream,  to  take  courage,  and  face  the  invaders: 
for,  if  he  so  did,  auxiliaries  should  be  sent  him**^. 
Animated  by  the  propitious  vision,  Sethon  assembled 
the  artificers,  traders,  retainers  upon  the  courts  of 
ktw,  and  people  of  all  classes  that  would  follow  hhn, 
and  marched  into  the  Pelusian  district.  But  he  had 
no  occasion  to  hazard  a  battle;  for  field-mice,  actuat- 
ed widi  rage  against  the  enemy,  had  entered  the  As« 
Syrian  camp  in  the  night,  and  gnawed  the  quivers^ 
bows,  and  thongs  of  the  shields,  of  the  hostile  army: 

269.  Id.  ibid.  Joseplius  tells  Qt  (1>1>'  '•  ^^P*  ^0»  '^^  Seimaclie. 
rib  bad  undertaken  the  siege  of  Pelnsium ;  and  that  he  abandoned 
his  enterprize  when  readf  to  give  the  grand  assault,  and  returned 
back,  on  hearing  thatTharsikes,  king  of  Ethiopia,  called  Tirbakab  \n 
sacred  history,  was  marching  with  a  numerous  army  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Egyptians;  and  meant  to  cut  oifhis  retreat,  by  taking  the 
TOQte  of  the  desert  (Id.  ibid.).  But  we  learn  from  higher,  and  c(k 
temporary  authority,  that  Egypt  was  ravaged,  and  Tirhakah  defeated 
by  Sennacherib :  "  The  king  of  Assyria,"  says  the  prophet  Isaiah 
(chap.  XX.  vcr.  4,  5.),  "  shall  lead  away  the  Egyptian  prisoners,  and 
"  the  Ethiopian  captives,  and  tbey  (i.  e.  the  Jews)  shall  be  atbamcd  of 
**  JStbiopia,  thtir  expectation,  and  of  Egypt,  tYieir  glory"  (Id.  ibid,  et 
3.  Kings,  chap,  xviii.  xix.)  The  conjectural  cause,  which  I  have  as- 
signed for  the  retreat  of  the  Assyrian  conqueror,  therefore,  seems 
as  probable  as  any.  For  if  Sennacherib  had  finally  retired,  at  the 
infelligenee  of  the  arrival  of  Tirhakah,  to  the  assistance  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, an  event  which  actually  took  place,  Sethon  could  have  fo^nd 
no  pretext  for  ascribing  his  deliverance  to  a  miracle. 

370.  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  cxli. 

SO 
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VAST  1/  SO  that  Sennacherib,  naked  and  defenceless  at  mom^* 
ingy  was  obliged  to  fly  in  confusion,  and  Idst  many  mris 
in  his  retreat*^^ 

In  commemoration  of  this  miraculous  event,  a  mar« 
Ue  statue  of  Sethon,  hiding  a  piouse  in  his  right 
hand,  was  erected  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan;  with 
these  words,  on  a  label,  proceeding  from  his  mouth : 
~«  Let  every  one  that  beholds  me,  learn  to  be  pi-, 
ous^^^I"^  ., 

After  the  reign  of  Sethon,  Egypt  eiqperienced  s 
ahock  of  ai^rchy,  which  was  followed  by  a  kind  of. 
aristocrati^al  interregnum;  the  government  of  the 
kingdom  being  divided  among  twelve  chiefs,  seeming- 
ly  the  heads  of  the  military  order;  each  of  whom  pre- 
sided over  his  particular  district^  and  among  whom  a. 
commimity  of  interests  was  established^^^.  These 
twelve  kings,  or  governors,  ruled  for  a  time  with  great 
h$urmony^74 .  and  erected,  at  their  common  expence, 
the  famous  Egyptian  labtrinth^^^,  which  Hero- 
dotus esteemed  the  most  superb  monument  of  archi- 
tecture. 

"  Although  I  confess,"  says  he,  "  that  the  temples 
**•  of  Ephesus  and  Samos  merit  particular  attention, 
''this  is  evidently  a  work  of  greater  labour  and  expence. 
"The  Egyptian  pyramids  are  beyond  expression 
^  magnificent,  and  singly  equal  in  magnitude  to  many* 
**of  the   largest  structures  in  Greece;    yet  is  the 

,  271.  Id.  ibid.  The  sacred  records,  however,  give  a  very  different 
account  of  the  loss  which  the  army  of  Sennacherib  suffered  in  its  re- 
turn from  Egypt  (2.  Kings ^  chap.  xix.  ver.  7.),  as  I  shall  afterward 
have  occasion  to  relate. 

272.  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  cxii.  373.  Id.  lib.  ii.  cap.  cxlvii. 

Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  59.  274.  Id.  ibid.  275.  Hero- 

dotus, lib.  ii.cap.  cxlvii  i. 

labyrinth 
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f*  UdrfrinA  more  wordiy  of  admiration  than  Ae  pyra- 
*<  mids***.''  It  contained  twehre  spacious  halls,  mjrs- 
teriously  comrnonicating  with  each  other,  and  widi 
fifteen  hundred  apartments  of  various  dimensions,  $31 
•neompftssed  by  one  wall,  and  closely  roofed  with 
stone'*'. 

"  Below  ground  were  an  equal  number  of  apart* 
ments^^  but,  those  being  appropriated  to  sacred 
uses,  travellers  were  not  permitted  to  see  diem*"; 
therefore,  we  have  no  description  of  them.  The  roofs 
and  waUs  of  the  apartments  aboye  ground,  were  eiw 
crusted  with  white  marble,  and  adorned  with  figures 
in  sculpture.  The  hdls'were  surrounded  with* 
in  with  pillars  of  the  same  marble,  finely  polished^. 
And  at  the  angle,  where  the  labyrinth  ended,  was 
erected  a  pyramid  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  high ; 
on  which  were  sculptured  colossal  figures  of  animals^ 
and  into  which  there  was  a  subterraneous  passage^. 

The  Egyptian  labyrinth  stood  near  Crocodeilon,  or 
the  city  of  Crocodiles y  afterward  known  by  the  name  of 
Arsinoe;  which  was  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Nile,  a  little  above  the  lake  Moeris,  in  Libya '>^'.  But 
that  harmony  among  the  twelve  chiefs,  which  gave 
birth  to  so  wonderful  a  stnicfure,  was  not  permanent, 
notwithstanding  this  stupendous  memorial  of  it.  The 
prosperity  of  Psammitichus,  whose  jurisdiction  lay  on 
the  sea-coast,  excited  the  jealousy  of  his  coUeagues^^. 

276.  Id.  ibid. 

277.  Hcrodot.  ubi  sup.  This  building  19  also  described  by  Diedo- 
nis  and  Strabo  ;  but  1  have  confiDed  myself  to  the  description  of  the 
venerable  father  of  history,  ^who  saw  it  in  its  more  perfect  state  ;  and 
who»  as  it  afforded  him  great  cause  of  admiration  and  wonder,  leems 
to  liave  examined  it  with  peculiar  attention. 

278.  Id.  ibid.  279.  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  cxlviii. 
280.  Id.  ibid.  281.  Herodotus,  ubi  sup.  202.  Id. 

ibid.et  Diod.  Sicol.  lib.  i.  p.  60,  983.  Diod.  Sicul.  ubi  sup. 

VOL.  T.  t  They 
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PARTL  They  exoktded  him  from  any.  sksre  m  Ae  geilcr^ 
govemm^t  of  the  kingdom,  md  confined  him  to  his 
own  district's*;  yet  he,  by  the  help  of  foreign  troops, 
made  himself  master  of  all  Egyft^^^;  and  gave  ^tm 
*tbe  Egyptian  name  a  lustre,  which  it  had  not  knowB 
since  the  days  of  Sesostris. 


Ant  Ch.  .  The  particulars  of  this  revolution,  which  op^ed  a 
NatwDnas-  ^^^^Y  iotereourfte  between  £gypt  and  Greece,  I  shall 
sarcan  afterward  have  occasion  to  relate.'^-.  At  present,  i 
must  offer  to  your  lordship  an  account 


acra,  77. 


OF  THE  GOVERNMENT,  LAWS,   RELIOION,  LEARNINGt 
MANNERS,  AN©  ARTS,  OF  THE  AUCiENT  EGYFTIANS; 


i  The  Egyptian  government  was  monarchical,  and 
ithe  king  was  revered  as  a  god;  but  his  authority  was 
subordinate  to  the  laws ^.  .By  the  laws  he  was  db« 

liged 

284.  Id.  ibid.  etHerodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  cli. 

285.  HerodQtus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  clji.  Diod.  Sicnl.  lib  i.  p:  60. 

286.  It  was  accomplished  six  hundred  and  seventy  years  before  the 
Christian  aera,  and  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  the  Nabonassarean 
«ra.  The  date  is  thus  ascertained.  Diodorus  Sicuhis  informs  us  (lib.  i. 
p.  ^2.  edit.  Rhod^mnn.),  that  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  conquered 
E|i;ypt  in  the  third  year  of  the  sixty-third  Olympiad,  when  Parine* 
nides  of  Camarina  was  victor  in  the  stadion  ;  and  Herodotus  gives  us 
a  regular  succession  of  Egyptian  kings,  the  years  of  whoserei^fl*hc 
has  distinctly  marked,  from  the  elevatioh  of  Psamraitichus  to  the 
Persian  conqnest  (Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  clvii. — clxxii.  et  lib.  iii.  cap. 
X.— xiv.).  The  sum  of  the  years  of  the  reigns  of  those  kings  fix  the 
Wginning  of  the  reign  of  Psammitichus  ;  which'^may  be  called  the 
trw  Egyptian  era. 

If  Herodotus  had  marked  the  years  of  the  rei^s  of  all  the  JSgyfitUn 
kings,  ofiibom  be  has  given  a  regular successign,  from  Sesostris  down- 
ward, we  might  have  carried  the  chronology  of  this  ancient  king- 
dom as  high  as  the  accession  of  that  victorious  monarch.  But  as  the 
father  of  history  has  not  so  done,  the  Egyptian  chronology,  before 
the  reign  of  Psammitichus,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  conjectural. 

X87.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  63.  «'  Iht  first  kijigs  of  Egypt**  observes 
^Diodorus  (ibid.),  "  didnot  govern,  like  other  monarchs,  according  to  their 
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tged  to  rule,  «id'e4%n  to  regulate  his  private  conduct  LtTTEft 
more  exactly  dian  the  ineanest  subject;  certain  hours  i« "  - 
being  set  apart  in  the  night,  as  well  as  in  the  day, 
wherein  he  was  enjoined  to  do  something  prescribed 
bjr  the  constitution*^.  Hence  stated  times  were  ap» 
pointed  not  only  for  the  dispatch  of  public  business, 
but  for  the  king's  taking  the  air,  bathing,  sleeping 
with  the  queen,  and  almost  every  function  in  life*'^. 
The  very  quality  of  his  food  was  fixed,  and  his  wine 
dealt  out  by  measure*^. 

The  Egyptian  monarchs  rose  by  break  of  day,  and 
read  in  the  morning  the  dispatches  from  all  quarters, 
that  they  might  be  enabled  to  give  the  necessary  in« 
structions  to  their  ministers*9».  They  then  washed 
themselves,  and  having  put  on  their  robes,  with  the 
ensigns  of  royalty,  they  went  to  the  temple,  attended 
by  their  courtiers,  in  order  to  sacrifice  to  the  deity*^*. 
The  manner  of  so  doing  is  sufficiently  curious  to  re- 
quire  description ;  especially  as  it  furnishes  us  with  an 
account  of  the  public  worship  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians. 

When  the  victims  were  brought  to  the  altar,  the 
high-priest  prayed,  with  a  loud  voice,  for  the  health 

"  own  arbitrary  xnll,  without  being  subject  to  censure  or  controul.*'— 
Here  I  must  remark,  that  by  these ^r«r  kingt,  we  are  to  understand  the 
Ttative  numarcbt  of  Egypt ^  before  the  conquest  ^f  that  country  by  the 
Persians;  and  consequently,  those  of  whom  I  am  at  present  speaking. 
288.  Id.  ibid.  289.  Diod.  Stcul.  ubi  sup. 

290.  Idem.  lib.  i.  p.  64.  **  It  was  indeed  strange,"  remarks  Diodo- 
rus,  *<  that  the  Jting  •bould  wtbelefiat  liberty  in  regard  to  his  daily  foodi 
'*  but  it  was  still  more  extraordinary,  thtx  be  could  not  pioush  any  man 
**  to  gratify  Ue  bumour  or  patnon*'  {Bibiiotb.  ubi  sup)  ;  a  striking  in- 
staace  of  the  high  idea  the  ancients  had  of  monarchical  power ! — And* 
by  a  necessaiy  chain  of  reasoning,  of  the  tyrannical  manner  in  which 
it  ^^%  generally  exercieed.  Hence,  no  doubt,  the  detestation  in  which 
it  was  held  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

291.  Died.  Skcul.  lib.  i.  p.  63.  292.  Idem.  lib.  i.  p.  64. 

and 
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YART  I.  md  pvatpmtj  of  the  king,  r^coiiiitiiig  hb  vavtacs  i 
bis  piety  towards  the  gods;  faiskiiidMMtohiftfeo^^. 
hift  temperance,  jiuticeymagnaiuiiiity)  and  good  faithi 
his  lenity  in  punishing  offenders,  and  his  liberality  in 
rewarding  merit^<'3.  He  next  deooimced  a  curse  up^ 
on  such  crimes  and  miscarriages  as  die  monarch  might 
have  ignorantly  committed;  charging  the  guilt  smd 
blame  upon  his  ministers  and  counsellors^s^.  Aftmr 
the  king  had  examined  the  entrails  pf  the  victims,  and 
offered  the  sacrifice  of  atonement,  a  priest  or  scribe 
read,  out  of  the  sacred  books^  the  edicts,  laws,  and 
meritorious  actions  of  those  Egyptian  monarchs,  who 
had  reigned  most  illustriously  in  their  several  ages, 
that  the  prince  upon  the  throne  might  profit  by  their 
example,  adhere  to  their  maxims  of  government,  and 
respect  the  principles  of  the  constitutionals. 

The  Egyptian  monarchy  was  divided  into  thirty- 
isix  nomiy  or  provinces,  each  of  which  had  its  proper 
governor;  who  levied  the  royal  revenue,  and  was  in- 
vested with  the  administration  of  public  affairs  within 
his  district*^*.  Ten  of  these  provinces  lay  in  Higher 
Egypt,  sixteen  in  Middle  Egypt,  and  ten  in  Lower 
Egypt^^7. 

Beside  this  political  division,  the  territorial  pro^ 
.perty  of  all  the.  lands  of  Egypt,  was  divided  into  three 

2!?3.  Id.  ibid.  294.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  64. 

295.  Id.  ibid.  This  1  conceive  to  be  the  sense,  though  not  the  lite- 
ral meaning  of  the  words  of  Diodoras. 

296.  Diod.  Siciil.  lib.  i.  p.  50. 

297.  Strabo,  Geog.  lib.  xvii.  p,  787.  To  make  us  sensible  these  di- 
irUions  were  not  made  by  the  Persian  emperoi^s,  or  Matedotiian  mo- 
narchs, the  same  geographer  observes,  that  the  Egyptian  monarchy 
was  thus  divided^yjtwt  tbe  heginning  (Id.  ibid.)  ;  that  is  to  say,  f«*om 
the  most  ancient  times  of  which  he  had  any  information.  And  U 
seems  highly  probable,  that  Egypt  was  divided  into  provinces  hy 
Mienes,  its  first  king;  but  the  division  here  mentioned,  into  thirty  juris- 
dictions, Diodorus  affirms  was  made  by  Sesostris.  BibUoth,  lib.  i.  p-  ^^' 

portions ; 
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porticnM^die&rtt  being  aH^I^  to  1^9  prie^lmid^fOT  lettxe 
their  miuatenaiicef  and  the  funufihuig  of  public  sacri-  _^ 
fices;  the  secQiid  to  the  kiiig  for  die  support  of  bis 
houshoki>  the  exigences  of  war,  and  the  ezpence  of 
the  civil  e^aUisbment ;  the  third  to  the  national  mUita 
or  acddierjr,  instead  of  pay^^^.  The  king,  and  the 
members  of  those  two  bodies,  let  their  lands  to  tha 
husbandmen,  at  a  fixed  rent'99|  so  that  no  snbjed 
in  Egypt,  unless  such  as  belonged  to  the  ecclesiastical 
or  military  order,  had  any  property  in  land.  And  at 
power  naturally  follows  property,  the  bad  effects  of  such 
arrangement  may  be  easily  conceived* 

.  298.  Diod.  Slcnl.  lib.  i.  p.  66,  67.  The  reason  ft  oflfered  by  Diodo* 
rus,  why  so  large  a  portion  of  land  wai  assigned  to  the  soldiery,  ar^ 
very  satisfactory.  **  Attached  to  their  country,"  says  he,  "  by  that 
"  plentiful  share,  they  more  cheerfully  undergo  the  hazards  of  war. 
**  For  it  would  have  been  absntd  to  have  intrusted  thcsalety  and  pre* 
*'  servation  of  the  kingdom,  to  men  who  had  nothing  in  thtir  coun* 
*'  try  that  was  dear  or  valual>le  to  them.  And  a  weightier  reason,** 
adds  he,  "  why  so  large  a  share  was  allotted  to  them,  is  this ;  that 
"  they  might  be  induced  to  marry,  and  rear  children ;  so  that 
•*  there  might  be  no  need  of  foreign  troops"  (Bibliotb.  lib.  i.  p.  67.). 
This  last  argument  has  peculiar  force,  as  applied  to  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt,  where  all  professions  were  hereditary ;  and  where  cona^ 
quently,  the  army  could  only  be  recruited  with  the  sons  of  soldiers. 
But  that  those  would  be  more  brave  and  expert  than  volunteers, 
or  such  as  from  natural  inclination  chose  a  military  life,  can  by  mf 
means  be  admitted.  The  son  of  the  most  valiant  warrior,  nnaUoveil 
by  his  father's  exploits,  may  have  no  turn  for  war :  his  genhis  mtf 
incline  him  to  the  offices  of  civil  government ;  but  from  these  he 
was  excluded  in  Egypt.  He  may  be  fitter  to  attend  a  flock  of  sheep, 
or  a  herd  of  cattle,  than  to  command  a  battalion,  or  to  lead  an  army 
to  battle.  But  the  Egyptians  thought  differently.  Diodorus  has  9/^ 
tempted  to  vindicate  their  policy ;  not  only  in  this  instance,  but  in 
their  whole  scheme  of  hereditary  professions ;  as  contributing  at  once 
to  public  quiet,  and  to  the  advancement  of  professional  excellence. 
And  modern  writers  have  generally  subscribed  to  his  opinion. 

299.  DiQd.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  67.  They  roust  also  have  let  their  lands 
to  the  graziers,  or  feeders  of  sheep  and  other  cattle,  as  these  formed 
a  distinct  class  in  Egypt,  snd  had  no  land^property. 

In 
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9ART  I.  In  consequence  of  tk^  tetrit&rial  approprtatioB^  ik» 
members  of  these  two  orders  only  had  any  share  in  the 
goremment;  the  members  of  every  other  order  beings 
confined  to  their  proper  callings  and  prohibited  from 
interfering  in  public  affiiirs^^.  This  we  may  const-* 
der  as  an  usurpation  of-the  two  higher  orders  in  league 
wirii  ^e  crown ;  for  we  are  told  there  was  a  time,  when 
Ate  whole  body  of  the  Egjrptians  voted  at  the  electioa 
of  a  king^>,  in  case  of  an  interregmim,  or  where  the 
lineal  successor  was  judged  unworthy  of  swaying  the 
sceptre ;  andthat,  in  such  election,  they  paid  no  regard 
to  ranks^^.  But  from  the  aera  of  this  new  state  of  pro- 
perty  and  poKcy,  the  election,  on  these  occasions,  must 
have  been  made  by  the  ecclesiastical  and  military  or- 
ders exclusively. 

From  one  or  other  of  these  two  orders,  the  king 
could  only  be  elected ;  and  as  the  power  of  the  priest- 
hood or  soldiery  predominated,  the  prince  appears  to 
have  been. either  a  bigot  or  a  warriorsos.     The  Egyp- 

300.  Id.  ibid.  Strack  with  the  turbulence  of  ancient  republics, 
mad  the  corruption  into  which  democratic  government  was  fallen, 
0iodoru8  applauds  the  Egyptian  policy  in  confining  every  citizen  to 
his  particular  profession,  and  prohibiting  the  people  from  intermed- 
lUing  in  public  affairs,  (ibid.).  But  the  citizens  of  Great-Britain  have 
too  high  a  sense  of  their  own  dignity,  to  be  enslaved  by  such  maxims  s 
and  I  should  be  unworthy  of  the  character  of  a  British  citizen^  to 
inculcate  them. 

301.  Diod.  Sicul.  Ub.  i.  p.  41.  302.  Id.  ibid. 

303.  When  this  martial  spirit  was  not  exerted  in  foreign  enter- 
prise, it  sometimes  became  the  instrument  of  domestic  tyranny 
(Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  cxxiv— cxxx.) ;  notwithstanding  the  barriers  of 
the  Egyptian  constitution,  which  were  those  of  limited  monarchy. 
For  no  checks  upon  prerogative,  unless  imposed  by  the  collective  body  - 
of  a  nation,  will  ever  be  found  effectual.  Nor  can  the  guardianship  of 
pvblic  privileges  and  immunities  ever  be  placed  in  worse  hands  than 
Aose  of  priests  and  soldiers.  Warped  by  the  prejudices  of  their  par- 
ticular professions,  whatever  share  they  ma^  have  in  the  territorial 
property,  or  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  the  characteristic 
tetnres  of  each  will  still  be  prominent.  Experience  has  proved  this 
In  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries. 

tian 
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tian  monarchs,  hoirever,  were  genvrally  under  the  LETTEE 
dominion  of  die  prieathood?**;  henee  die  iinw«r«  ,_^I^ 
like^  and  superstitious  character  of  the  nation)^. 
Nor  could  it  be  odienrise  ;  for  the  ecclesiastical  or* 
der  seems  to  have  filled  all  civil-offices  in  £gypt3^; 
from  the -ministers  of  state^  down  to  the  collectors  of 
the  puUic  revenue^**'.  That  civil  authority,  with  the 
possession  of  ohcthirdof  die  lands  of  the  kingdom  ex* 
empt  from  taxes^,  must  have  given  the  priesthood 
great  influence,  independent  of  the  awe  inspired  by 
their  sacred  function,  and  their  privilege  of  inter[Mret« 
ing  the  wUl.of  the  gods«  But  this  subject  I  shell  have 
farther  occasion  to  consider,  in  treating  of  the  Egyp* 
tian  religion. 

Justice  was  regularly  administered  in  Egypt  by  a 
president  and  thirty  judges,  whose  salaries  were  paid 
by  the  king^^^.     No  advocates  were  allowed  to  plead 

^94.  Aa  dfort  to  thro.w  off  tbU  ecclociasttc&l  dominion,  seeiuft  t^ 
have  driv^  Cheops  to  shut  up  the  Egyptian  temples  (Herodot. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  cxiiv.) ;  and  a  desire  of  bending  the  body  of  his  people 
to  royal  authority,  and  civil  obedience,  without  the  aid  of  supersti- 
tion, might  perhaps  indnce  him  to  impose  upon  them  those  tasks, 
-which  have  been  refiregented  zs  so  grievous  (Id.  ibid,  et  Diod.  Sicul.. 
lib.  i,  p.  58.).  I  fay  represented i  for  the  account  of  those  oppressions* 
and  the  whole  history  of  Egypt,  was  delivered  to  Herodotus  and 
Diodoros  by  the  priests;  who  would  naturally  delineate,  in  the  dark- 
est colours,  every  defect  in  the  character  of  the  princes  that  were 
inimical  to  theii:  order. 

305.  That  this  was  the  general  character  of  the  Egyptians,  is  suffi- 
ciently attested  by  facts,  both  in  the  early  and  later  periods  of  their 
monarchy.  Their  military  men  were  never  able  to  repel  any  invader; 
and  the  conquests  they  are  said  to  have  made  were  transitory. 

306.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  66.  Strabo,  lib.  xvii.  p.  787.  Elian. 
Var.  Hist.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  zxxiv. 

30r.  Clem.  Alexand.  Strom,  lib.  vi. 

308.  The  lands  of  the  soldiery,  we  are  told,  were  also  exempted 
from  taxes  (Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  clxviii.) ;  so  that  the  whole  weighs 
of  the  land-tax,  in  Egypt,  must  have  fallen  upon  the  husbandmen 
and  graziers.  309.  Diod.  Sicul.  Lib.  i.  p.  68. 

before 
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PART  1j  before  them :  nor  were  the  persons  prosecuted  permit- 
^'^^"'^'^^^  ted  to  speak  in  their  own  defence,  or  plaintiffs  or  accu^ 
sers  in  support  of  their  own  cause,  that  eloquence  or 
sympathy  might  not  bias  the  judgment  of  the  courts**. 
The  whole  process  was  carried  on  in  writings'*;  and, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  protracting  of  suits,  an  answer 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  and  one  reply  only  was 
indulged  on  each  sideS".  The  judges  consulted  toge- 
ther, after  both  parties  h^dbeen  heard,  before  they  pro- 
ceeded to  judgment;  and  the  president  turned  an  em- 
blematical picture  of  Truthj  which  he  wore  Upon  his 
breast,  toward  the  party  in  whose  favour  the  decision 
was  given'3'3. 

The  spirit  of  the  laws  of  Egypt  was  worthy  of  that 
solemnity  with  which  they  were  administered.  Res- 
pecting the  natural  liberty  of  main,  they  allowed  a  cre- 
ditor to  seize  the  property,  but  not  the  person  of  a 
debtors^*.  In  order,  however,  to  temper  the  mild- 
ness of  this  law,  every  Egyptian  was  commanded  to 
give  in  annually,  to  the  governor  of  the  province  in 
which  he  resided,  an  attestation  of  his  name,  profes- 
sion, and  the  means  of  bis  subsistence ;  and  whoever 

310.  Idem.  p.  69.  311.  Id.  ibid.  312.  Diod.  Sical. 

lib.  i.  p.  69. 

313.  Id.  ibid.  This  picture,  encircled  with  precious  stones»  was 
suspended  by  a  gold  chain^  that  hung  round  the  president's  neck  (Id. 
p.  68.).  The  image  of  Truth  was  represented  with  doted  eyet  (Diod. 
Sicul.lib.  i.  p.  45.);  thereby  signifying,  that  judges,  in  the  discharge 
of  their  office,  ought  impartially  to  weigh  the  merits  of  the  cause  be* 
fore  them ;  blind  to  every  circumstance  but  tmth,  and  every  object 
but  justice. 

314.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  1.  p.  71.  Whatever  doubts  may  be  stated,  in 
regard  to  the  policy  of  this  law,  its  humanity  cannot  be  called  in 
question.  The  humane  spirit  of  the  Egyptian  laws  is  also  conspicu- 
ous in  another  instance,  which  has  served  as  an  example  to  all  civi- 
lized nations :  women  convicted  of  capital  crimes  were  not  permitted 
tobeexecuted,  until  they  .had  been  delivered.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  70. 

forged 
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fo^d  such  certificate,  or  could  not  make  it  j^pear  that  LETTKE 
helivedby  an  honest  calliD^,  was  punished  with  death^'^.  ^' 
The  punishment  of  death  was  also  decreed  against 
peijury ;  which  .the  Egyptians  considerjed  as  a  most 
atrocious  crime,  as  injurious  at  once  to  the  gods  and  to 
men ;  to  the  gods,  for  impiously  bringing  their  divinity 
into  question ;  and  to  men,  by  destroying  die  strongest 
bands  of  human  society,  veracity  and  good  faith^'^. 
On  a  similar  principle,  false  accusers  were  condemned 
to  suflFer  die  punishment  that  would  have  been  inflicted 
on  the  persons  against  whom  the  accusation  was  brough  t^ 
if  they  had  been  convicted^'^. 

Adultery  was  severely  punished  in  Egypt :  with  a 
thousand  stripes  in  the  man ;  and  in  the  woman,  with 
the  loss  of  her  nose^^^.  They  who  revealed  to  a  pub» 
lie  enemy,  the  secrets  of  the  state,  had  their  tongues 
cut  out ;  and  those  that  counterfeited  the  current  coin 
of  the  realm,  the  king's  seal,  the  signatures  of  private 
persons,  or  forged  deeds,  with  such  as  diminished  the 
weight  of  money,  were  condemned  to  lose  both  their 
hands3'9.     Wilful  homicide  was  punished  with  death, 

315.  Id.  p.  69,  70.  316.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  69. 

3ir.  Id.  ibid. 

S18.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  71.  If  this,  and  some  other  Egyptian 
laws,  should  be  thought  cruel,  they  were  at  least  calculated  to  obtahi 
the  great  end  of  all  penal  laws,  the  prevention  of  crimes.  For,  aa 
Diodorus  well  observes  (ubi  supra),  on  the  present  case,  **  it  was  fit 
"  that  the  adaltress,  who  attired  herself  in  order  to  allure  men  to  wan* 
"  tonness,  should  be  punished  in  that  part  where  her  charms  chiefly 
**  lay."  Nor  will  the  influence  of  such  punishment  upon  manners,  b« 
disputed  by  the  most  devoted  admirer  of  beauty ;  nor  by  the  liceft* 
tious  libertine,  who  prides  himself  in  disturbing  the  peace  of  fami- 
lies ;  and  who,  for  the  salce  of  his  lawless  pleasurse,  would  perhaps 
hazard  a  thousand  lashes  at  the  cart's  tail. 

319.  Id.  ibid.  «  That  every  one  might  be  punished,"  says  Diodo- 
rus (ubi  sup.},  **  in  those  members  with  which  he  had  offended." 
Upon  the  same  principle,  he  that  was  convicted  of  having  committed 
a  rape  upon  afx«e-woman,  had  his  privy  parts  cut  off.    Id.  ibid. 
TOL.  I.  M  whether 
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tAKV  i;    whether  thi6  parson  killed  h'ap^ned  to  hate  been  m  ± 
state  of  freedom,  or  of  slavery^^. 

Plrom  tfaisstimte  itaippeara,  ttiat^s  ao  manih  Egypt, 
however  elevated  in  his  cohdition,  had  the  power  of 
Vengeance  in  his  own  hands,  so  nonc^  was  beloW  the 
protection  of  the  laws**  •  The  prince  and  the  pea^ 
sant  were  equally  amenable  to  justice ;  the  minister  of 
state,  and  his  most  abject  bond-servant.  And  what 
is  yet  more  memorable  and  praise-worthy  (asr  it  must 
have  proveda  strong  mcentive  to  virtue,  as  well  as  4 
restraint  upon  vice),  neither  the  sovereign,  nor  his 
meanest  subject,  could  enjoy  a  reputaiipiki  after  deaths 
that  had  not  been  justly  merited  while  in  life.  For  the 
operation  of  the  laws  of  Egypt  was  not  confined  to  the 
period  of  existence. 

To  be  deprived  of  funeral  honours,  so  highly  va- 
lued by  all  ancient  nations,  the  Egj'ptiaris  considered 
as  the  greatest  possible  disgrace  ;  yet  could  none  of 
them  expect  to  enjoy  those  honours,  unless  by  a  public 
and  solemn  decree^'*.  This  decree  was  pronounced 
by  a  court  of  inquest ;  consisting  of  forty  judges,  of 
high  reputation  for  probity  ;  who  listened  to  all  accu- 
sations against  the  person  deceased,  and  denied  him 
public  burial,  if  it  appeared  that  he  had  been  a  bad 
member  of  society3^3.  But  if  no  stain  was  fixed  up- 
on his  memory,  his  relations  were  permitted  to  bury 

320.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  70. 

321.  Of  this  we  have  an  early  and  striking  instance,  in  the  adv^« 
ture  of  Joseph  with  Potiphar*s  wife  (Gen.  chap,  xxxix.  ver.  7— 20-). 
Potiphar,  one  of  the  great  officers  of  the  court  of  Egypt^  though 
convinced  that  Joseph,  his  bought  slave,  had  made  an  attempt  upon 
his  wife'^s  virtue,  at  which  **  his  wrath  was  kindled,"  did  not  offer 
Violence  to  his  person  ;  but  sent  him  to  prison,  that  h^  Q^igbt,  be 
punished  according  to  law.  Id.  ibid. 

322.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  82.  323.  Id.  lib.  i.  p.  SS. 

him 
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pet***.  wi>l^ 

.  .  Holt  m^fe  ihe  Egjrptkm  moiiarchs,  a»  alreadf  ob» 
4<»rvyid>'  ex<»in^d  (iRQin  that  awful  jury.  On  the  day 
mfffiksud  for  t]»e*iroyal  funeral,  a  court  of  inquett^ 
'•ccpt^Hig  ^  law^  was  h«ld*  There  41  compUints  aii4 
aconMiifigs  against  thc^deceated  monavclTiy  were  re!> 

394.  Id.  iliid.  Dsodorut  telU  iw,  on  the  authority  of  the  Egjrptiaitt, 
tiiat  from  this  coslom  of  giving  sentence  upon  the  actions  of  the 
dead,  and  the  ceremonies  with  which  tlie  Egyptian  funerals  were  ac- 
companied, the  Greeks  borrowed  their  doctrine  of  a  fii^are  state  6f 
rewwdsand  pimtshoentf  {Bihtiodf.  lib.  i.  p.  82—84.).  And  all  mo- 
dern wntershaveconddered  his  report  as  infallible  evidence.  Bat  if 
yre  re^eetp  that  the  belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  univer* 
sal  in  the  heathen  world,  as  at  is  at  this  day  among  savage  nations, 
we  shall  find  no  reas6n  for  subscribing  to  such  an  opinioit.  The  belief 
of  a  ftttore  state  is  niicetsarity  involved  in  that  o£  the.  immortality  of 
the  soul ;  and  as  soon  as  society  was  established,  moral  distinctions 
fonned,  and  civil  and  criminal  laws  instituted,  the  notion  of  rewards 
and  punishments,,  in  an  aftec-state,  would  naturally  become,  as  we 
find  it,  part  of  the  popular  creed  i'n  every  country.  ' 

They  who  question  what  I  have  affirmed,  that  the  belief  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  end  of  a  future  state,  is  now  held  by  the  most 
savage  nations,  may  consult  fOst.  Gen.  det  Voyaget,  passim ;  but  espe- 
cially torn.  XV.  init.  Robertson's  Hut.  of  America,  book  iv.  Hutchin- 
son's ffitt,  ofMasM€lnuett'i'Bay,  chap.  vi.  and  the  authors  there  cited. 
That  it  was  universally  taught  among  ancient  nations,  and  conse- 
quently believed  by  the  body  of  the  people,  1  shall  afterwards  have 
occasion  to  prove.  I  shall,  therefore,  only  here  remark,  that  Oiodo- 
.rua,  seeoiini^ly  disgusted  with  the  popular  creed  of  Greece,  and  desir- 
ous to  give  a  mortal  origin  to  all  the  heathen  gods,  upon  the  plan  of 
Euhemerus,  takes  ever/  opportunity  of  assigning  a  frivolous  origin 
to  religions  opinions. 

In  apology  for  this  otherwise  judicious  historian  it  may  be  nrgfA, 
and  with  great  justice,  that  ^e  lived  near  the  beginning  of  the  Chris* 
tian  aera,  when  heathen  worship  was  greatly  corrupted ;— to  such  a 
degree,  that  Divine  Wisdom  then  saw  fit  to  promulgate  a  kbw  aft* 
LioioN ;  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  touif  and 
that  oi  ^future  ttate  ofrevtard*  cmd  pumebmentt,  are  more  clearly  mT 
forth  i^  and  eomncted,  not  only  with  merai  oowktett  and  cmL^Sguitone^ 
but  with  xYm purity  of  the  heart* 

ceived« 
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PART  I.  ceiTedv:  Andtf  itrw^  foutid^at  lie  had  btiti  t  goed 
^^'^'^^  prince,  the  whole  multitude  of  his  subjects,  assembled 
on  the  occasion,  accompanied  with  loud  acclamatioiis 
the  priest  who  pronounced  his  panegyric ;  but  if  it'-ap- 
peared  that  his  adminisitration  had  been  cruel  W  t^ 
pressive,  an 'universal  clamour,  or  murmur  of  ^ap- 
probation, cftsucias^.  Hencemany  Egyptian  kitig»WM!« 
deprived  cirfdnettd  honours  by  theVoiceof  theBM3o% 
and  their  bodies  exposed  to  public  insult^^^. 

These  laws  and  institutions  command  our  veneration, 
'  whether  we  consider  them  in  a  moral  or  political  view ; 
and  g^ve  us  a  very  high  idea  of  the  sagacity  of  the  M»- 
cient  Egyptians.  But  the  system  of  Egyptian  govcrtf- 
ment  had,  as  formerly  noticed,  some  radical  de- 
fects. It  did  not  sufficiently  restrain  the  power  of  the 
.  priesthood.  Egypt  groaned  under  a  debasing  mpcrr 
stition. 

This  remark  lead's  us,  my  lord,  to  investigate  the 
natural  origin  of  religion  ;  and  the  moral  causes  that 
liave  contributed  to  its  establishment,  among  all  civi* 
lized  nations. 

The  adoration  of  one  God,  the  Creator  of  the  uni' 
verse,  and  the  supreme  Disposer  of  all  events^  require 
a  compass  of  thought  and  a  sublimity  of  sentimentt 
little  suited  to  the  gross  ideas  and  narrow  conceptions 
of  savages.  Chiefly  occupied  in  supplying  their  phy- 
sical wants,  or  in  gratifying  their  animal  appetiteSf 
they  are  incapable  of  contemplating  the  Dtity  in  hi* 
works.  But  the  worship  of  superior  and  inbisiik 
.powers,  the  supposed  causes  o£  extraordinary  events^ 
and  the  authors  of  good  and  evil,  is  natural  to  man 

395.  Dk>d.  Si«uU  lib.  I.  p.  6&  .     336.  14.  ibid. 
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dn-^k  Tudks*  •emi&AVBfi^rwaA  nect»aa^"ftaeeelk  vena, 
^froMM^andj^wr,  the  4woinuA  springs  of  die  ftunaa        ^ 

<  Aadcwt  legislttlXMra  wiiil^r'  took  advantage  of  thb 
propefl«it^9  in  onler  to  subdue  the  feitxnty,  and  rtatraio 

«^dieUcei^XHisnes8of  maabmd3^.'  Theygavo  aregukr 
•staUislimeiitto  religion^  and^xnade  it  a  dmf  i 


S3T^  In  order  to  fstaUtsh  thit  pontioiii  I  migl^t  collet  ibhefpiHed 
testimony  of  Has  most  intelligjeiit  triMrellers,  both  anci^  a^)4<PNi^«f^ 
It  is  even  admitted  by  the  most  sceptical  phUosophers,  "  ^lA  humap 
"  life,"  observes  Mr.  Home, "  especially  before  the €9tabUd>pii£p  of  ordtr 
^*  xtAgoodgaomimuiit  being  subject  to/oftii2V<7tttaccMieQto,  it  is  natural 
"  n^crttitum^Mbould  prevail  every  vbere  in  kwrbarw  a^j  and/ut  mm 
•*  on  the  motteamett  inquiry  concerning  the  XNvi8iiii.»row|fcma,  who 
'*  (B^tote  o£  ha/ffiiaeis  or  mitery"  (Nat,  Hiit.  of  Jleiigujftt  sect.  iiv). 
A  similar  observation  had  been  made  byPl/itarch,  who  lived  lat9  in 
the  heathen  world,  and  whose  historic^il  knowledge  urai  extensive. 
"  Examine  the  face  of  the  globe,"  says  he  {mhire,  Coitee.),  <*  anily«a 
'*  may  find  cities  unfortified,  without  <ht  use  of  letters,  a  rcgtter 
'*  mi^tracy,  or  distinct  habitations;  without  possessions,  pnoyenjr, 
'*  or  the  use  of  money,  and  unskilled  in  the  arts ;  but  a^o^  9itb0ft 
<<  the humledge(fa  God  or rblioxov ;  without  the usr^f  «mm,  ofttbe^ 
**  oradeef  and  eaariJUes^  to  procure  good^  ot  eteprectOory  ritetf  to  anen 
**  evil,  no  man  can,  or  ever  will  find." 

328.  *'  I  suppose,"  says  Dr.  Warburton,  '*  it  was  neither  one  nor 
"  eiber  of  these  passions  alone,  but  botb  together,  ^hat  epened  t^tboeo 
"  early  mortal*  (whose  uncultivated  reaeon  had  not  yet  gained  tKe  iitoo- 
**  ledgft  or  whose  degenerate  matmer*  hatdlott  the  tradition  of  the  true 
*<  God),  thtfirwt  idea  of  tnvanxon  »asvas."-^(i)miitf  Legattoit^ 
.Jiotee,  hook  iti.  sect,  vi.)  If  it  should  bo  olsjected,  from  the  early 
practice  of  anciont  nations,  that  barbarianeviorebip  only  wible  pomere^ 
die  eacample  of  the  savages  of  North- America  will  furnish  an  answer. 
They  pay  little  regard  to  the  heavenly  bodtet,  but  worship  the  orsat 
OxniT,  an  invieible  power  (See  Miet,  of  America,  book  iv.  chap.  i. 
and  the  authorities  there  cited).  Thunder  and  lightning,  heat  and 
cold,  storms  and  fair  weather,  naturally  snggests  to  the  least  cuHi* 
vated  mind,  the  existence  of  some  intelligence  superior  to  itself. 

329.  ■*  Tying  them  thereby,"  says  venerable  Austin,  <*  more  closely 
to  ei vil  society,  that  they  mi^  bo  mort  ouUy  govcmcdi"  De  Gmtatf 
Xtet,  Uh«  iv.  cap.  xsxir. 

of 


^"^y^"^  civil  foritis  of  high  importeBce  to  ftOciet^-*-llle4iuph 
tial  union,  the  inauguration  of  magistrates,  sind  the 
ratification  of  treaties^^.  They  also  took  advantage 
ctf:thitt  beHtfoi^  future  itaie/of-.exUt^nce^  which,  iias 
lirevMLedin  aV  ages,  ai^d  among  all  nationa^^^  by 
'itroiigly  picturing  it,. ftft  a  «to^e  ofrewaMk  and  pUmsh' 
menU^\  ^r^  state  .ivl»erf?  tb^  ^Oiils  of  mm  ifaidl  tie  foii- 
>  ever 

'  SSO.  Menies,  ThcscttS,  RointrTii^;  Ifuiiia,  and  tXi  carljr  It-pslators,  as 
lihatlliave  occasion  to  shew,  called  In  religion  to  the  aid  of  their  civil 

-and  political  institutions.  The  nractice  of  Menes  I  have  ali^ady  had 
occasion  to  rtiention.  Dr.  Warburton  has,  therefore,  belied  tiniversal 
experience,  perverted  truth,  and' contradicted  reason,  in  affirming 
that  the  M  AGISTS  ATS  was  calledin  to  tTic  aid  of  BELtaiON  (Diwne 
Legation  ofMbtea,  book  i.  sect.  H.).  For,  in  that  case,  kings  or  chief 
^ma^'ffrotermusthave  been  atiginalfy  conttituiedhy  firietts,  and  not ffriest* 
'^y  '^^i*f'  *  dogma  better  suited  to  the  dark  ages  of  papal  tyrannj* 
than  to  the  enlightened  period  in  which  this  learned  ecclesiastic  lived. 
In  a  word,  there  is  nohistorital  fact  better  attested  than  this;  that 

thefirsttoyal  legislators  instittjtedthe  ceremonies  of  religion;  and  re- 
Ifatftt^  dhrine  worship  w ithin  their  several  j urisdictions.  And,  m  or- 
der to  strengthen  jregathy  taterdotal  authority,  as  well  as  to  keep  the 

'  fnintsters  of  religion  in  due  obedience,  early  kings  generally  retained 
the  jkwi(/fctfre  in  their  own  hands  (Herodot.  lib.  vi.  ca^.  Ivi.  Dion. 
Halicarnass.  lib.  ii.  di^T  xiv.  Tit.  Liv.  IHy.  it.  cap.  if.  Cicero,  deJ^i- 

"^nat,  lib.  i.  cap.  ^t.  Serrtus,  ad  Tirgil  En,  lib.  fii.  ver.  80).  In  so 
doing,  they  proved  its  subserviency  to  the  fuprente  ei^lfiower  /  and  held 
it,  as  they  did  the  chief  command  of  the  army,  as  part  of  their  prerogative 
(Id.  ibid.).  Among  the  ancient  Romans,  ecclesiastical  dignities  were 

'  conferred  in  the  same  manner  as  civil  offices ;  bythe'people,  assembled 
'in  their  several  euri^.    Dion.  Halicarnassensis,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxi. 

331.  The  rites  with  which  these  were  accompanied,  among  nations 
hi  difierent  degrees  of  civiliMtion,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  describe 
in  the  course  of  this  work. 

332.  •♦  From  the  consent  of  all  nafiont,**  says  Cicero  (9!wc.  Disp.  Hb. 
•  1.  cap.  xvi.),  **  we  concli^de,  that  the  eoul  «<mw#  the  bocfy.**   A^ 

Seneca  remarks  (Epiet.  cxvit.),  that  thtconteniofallmankindt  in  thet^ 
feart  and  hopes  tf  a  future  state,  is  of  no  small  weight  in  determinnif 
the  question  of  the  immortality  of  the  sauL 

333#  *^  All  the  religionft  4n  ^e  world,"  says  Mows.  Raylc,  "  the 

^*  false  as  well  as  the  true,  turn  upon  this  ^reaf  ifr/n^e,  iYOX  there  is«n 

^^  XNVtsiBLs  yovo^^yiho  pumsbes  and  reviordst  after  the  present  life, 

«  actions 


ever  /u^py^ or  vunrabkj  aecording t6 the rngtHift d^  UT^tti 
merit  of  their  actions  in  Hm  worWK  '*    "^ 


Thas,  by  more  cleaity  displaying  to  mankind,  beyond 

the  gtave,  an  impartial  tribanal,  whose  decrees  admit  of 

no  reversal,  and  whose^ustice  it  i%  impossible  to  elude ; 

toward  which  criminals  are  taught  to  look  ibr  final 

punishment,  and  to  which  witnesses  are  made  to  ap* 

peal  in  attestation  of  the  truth  of  their  evidence,  did 

some  enlightened  heBthtns  fortify  the  moral  principk 

in  the  human  breast ^  and  lay  a  soUd foundation  for  Jurid^ 

prudence  J  as  well  as  for  public  faith^^* 

Considered 

'*  acdontofrnmy  both  (^ten  and  iteret.*'  (Art.  SpmbzA,  sp.  Diet  04r» 
ct  JSGst.  tarn,  ir.).  fiat  this  beiiefhe  ascribes  totlttsiitteMfiovof  thftnml'-* 
§tr0te  (ibid),  whereas  I  have  only  said*  that  the  maghirau  took  od» 
vanti^  of  it.  And  Plutarch  (CotuoUu,  ad.  Jpollen.)  declares  it  was«o 
4oiciera,  that  he  could  neither  ditcover  the  author,  nor  the  origin  of  it, 

334.  In  the  most  ancient  Greek  poets.  Homer  and  Hesiod,  who 
have  given  systems  of  theology  according  to  the  popular  belief  of  their 
cottntryf^we  find  the  doctring-ofajuttirg  Hate  ^frtmardt  andpum^memi 
always  a  fundanumtal  article.  Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Earipidei, 
whose  business  it  was  to  represent  the  manners  and  opinions  of  na« 
tions  both  barbarous  and  civilized,  bear  also  testimony  to  the  univer* 
sality  of  this  tenet.    But  no  ancient  author  has  expressed  hinoelf 
•more  distinctly  on  the  subject  than  Pindar. 
**  In  the  sadregiom  of  infernal  mgbt^** 
Says  he,  '*  beyond  the  verge  of  life  and  light, 
'*  The  entel  and  inexorable  mind 
**  Avenging  god§  and  penal  vtoee  shall  Jtnd, 
**  There  strict  inquiring  justice  eball  bewray 
**  The  crifnes  committed  in  the  realms  ofdt^t 
**  Th'  impartial  judge  the  rigid  lam  declare, 
•*  No  more  to  be  revers'd  by  penitence  or  pray'r. 
•*  But  in  the  happy  Jields  oj light, 
**  Where  Phoebus  with  an  equal  ray, 
'*  Illuminates  the  balmy  night, 
**  And  gilds  the  cloudless  day  i 
**  In  peaceful,  unmolested  jay, 

*•  The  good  their  smiling  hours  employ.**   Fiirp*  Olymp.  li. 
.  335.  •♦  Who  can  deny,"  says  Cicero,    "  that  these  opimone  are  we- 
"fulf  when  he  considers  what  internal  etahilitj  th^  etate  derives  from 

"the 
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^iAAT  I.  .  '  Coattidif  od-  ia  this  point  of  ticw,  reUfpon^  wheliuar 
true  ot  false  J  is  highly,  beneftcial  to  so^ietyicoose^ 
quently,  any  attempt  to  weaken  its  hifluencey  is  at  osce 
immoral  and  impolitic.  We  accordingly  find^  that 
the  most  misQ  and  virtuous  o£  the  ancient  historians 
and  philosophers,  whatever  might  be  their  private 
opinions^  always  respected  jS«/&/;c  religion^  and  bore 
testimony  in  its  favour*  Timaeus  the  Locrian,  therc'r 
fore,  in  discoursing  of  the  remedies  of  moral  roil^ 
after  he  had  treated  of  the  me  of  philosophy  to  lead 
men  of.  well-formed  minds  to  happiness,  by  teaching 
the  measures  oi  just  and  unjust^  declares,  that  tb# 
coercions^  of  law  and  religion  are  necessary  to  keep 
men  <^  perverse  imd  intractable  dispositions  in  awei 
both  those  punishments  which  penal  laws  in/licty  smd 
those  torments  that  religion  denounces  against  the 
ivicked^^. 

With  this  venerable  sage,  well  practised  in  human^ 
affairs,  agrees  the  profound  historian  Polybius;  whose 
knowledge  of  mankind  and  civil  society  was  equally 
deep  and  comprehensive.  "  If  a  state,"  says  he, 
<(  could  be  composed  solely  of  wise  ipen,  perhaps  a 
^^  public  religion  might  be  unnecessary.  But  as  this  la 
<<  not  practicable,  there  is  no  possibility  of  keeping  in 
"order  the  mass  of  the  people,  ever  capricious  and 
**  agitated  by  irregidar  passions,  without  the  terrors  of 
**  superstition.  The  learned  ancients,  therefore,  acted 
**  wisely y^  adds  he,  "  in  propagating  the  belief  of  the 
**  gods ;  and  those  of  the  present  age  absurdly  in  discre* 

•'  the  religion  of  an  oath,  and  what  security  mthout  from  the  holy  rites 
**  that  aeeompany  national  compacts  ? — How  efficacious  the  fear  of  di* 
**  ^ne  punishment  is  to  deter  men  from  fjiickednessg  and  what  pttrity  of 
**  mamiert  mv^streign  in  that  eommunity^  where  the  immortal  gods  them-" 
"  selves  are  suppos^  to  interpose,  both  w  judges  and  suitnesses  /"— 
Cic.  de  Legib.  lib.  i.  cap.  vii. 
336.  Peripsucbas  Chosma. 

"  diting 
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^atmgsuch0fimm8,w^iktxdbycmouragmgibep^   urmfi 
^  lace  to  coniemn  rdigwua  reatramU^^.*^    For,  aa  the    y^,^^^^^ 
peat  geograi^er  remarks,  <^  it  is  impossiile  to  govern 
^^  xtfowteriy  and  the  common  feopk^  and  to  keep  them/i^ 
*♦  oui  aad  virtuoui^  by  the  precepts  of  philosophy^^V^  . 

But  religion,  to  produce  these  effects  upon  th« 
body  of  a  pec^le,  must  be  free  from  licentious  doc- 
tmes  and  obscene  ceremonies :  it  must  ascribe  to  tht 
deity  no  acts  or  attributes  unworthy  of  human  imi* 
tation.  And,  in  order  to  render  the  hiera]pchy  politi** 
ciAy  b^ieficial  to  a  state,  fieuther  provision  must  be 
made ;  that  die  ecckeiastical  order ^  though  interwoven 
with,  be  aiAordinate  to  the  supreme  civil  power*  It  was 
not  wfficiendy  so  in  £gypt« 

Judges  of  the  nation339,  and  masters  of  all  state 
affairs34o,  the  Egyptian  priests  added  enormous  tem- 
poral authority  to  spiritual  influence.  To  their  cus« 
tody  was  committed  the  records  aiid  archives  of  the 
kingdom34«;  and  they  directed  the  levying  of  taxes^^ 
The  monarch  himself  was,  in  some  measure,  subor* 
dinate  to  them,  as  his  conduct  was  daily  subjected  to 
their  controul343.  And  they,  as  the  heads  of  the  pub- 
tic  administration,  and  also  the  interpreters  of  the  will 
of  the  gods3*t,  had  the  power  of  swaying  his  councils. 
They  were  the  first  order  in  the  kingdom^^^;  the  de- 
positaries of  the  sciences,  as  well  as  of  the  laws34^;  and 

33r.  Pdyb.  lib.  vi.  cap.  liv.  338.  Strabo,  lib.  i.  p.  19,  edit.  ubi. 
cit.  339.  Elian.  Var.  ffist.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  xxxiv.        340.  Diod. 

Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  66.    Strabo,  lib.  xvii.  p.  78r.  341.  Id.  ibid. 

342.  Ckm.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  vi.  343.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i. 

p.  63.^  344.  Elian,  ubi  sup.  et  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  1.  p.  66. 

345.  Id.  ibid.  As  a  proof  of  this  superiority,  the  neyr  king,  in 
case  of  a  failure  of  the  royal  race,  if  elected  from  the  military  order, 
was  obliged  to  procure  admission  into  the  sacerdoteil  body,  before 
he  could  ascend  the  throne.     Plut.  /*.  ^  Osir. 

346.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  66.  Strabo  et  Elian,  ubi  sup. 

VOL,  I.  N  by 
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PART  I.  by  them  must  have  been  moved  the  whole  mitehiiie 
'^'^'^^'^'•^  of  government,  as  they  only  were  acquainted  wiA  its 
secret  springs.  One  third  of  the  lands  of  Egyj^,  al 
formerly  observed,  belonged  to  the  priesthood,  who^  in 
consequence  of  their  civil  offices  and  sacred  functions, 
generally  maintained  dominion  over  both  the  king  and 
tiie  people. 

The  Egyptians,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  naticm 
under  the  government  of  priests,  and  priest-rid  kings, 
were  slavishly  superstitious.  They  worshipped  a  mul- 
titude of  gods.  Of  the  chief  of  these  I  shall  extract 
«n  account  from  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  as  the  least 
suspicious  authorities. 

The  deities  most  highly,  atid  generally  adored  in 
Egypt  were  Osiris  and  Isis^^,  in  early  times  understood 
to  be  the  sun  and  moon ;  whom  the  Egyptians,  in  one 
stage  of  their  idolatrous  progress,  believed  to  govern 
and  preserve  the  world,  and  whom  they  regarded  as 
the  chief  causes  of  nutrition  and  generations^.  Both 
seem  also,  in  later  ages,  to  have  been  titleSy  under 
which  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe  was 
worshipped.  For  Isis  was  sometimes  aymMkally  re* 
presentedhy  a  ship  ^n  J  pilots  and  the  Eg3riptian  symbol 
for  the  Governor  o/*fAe  universe  was  Siship  andpiht^* 
Hence  the  memorable  speech  of  Isis  in  Apuleius;*- 
•*  I  zmtheparentofnaturcy  ZLnd  jueen  of  all  the  elements; 
**  every  where  present;  one  supreme  deity,  worshipped 
**  over  the  whole  worlds  under  a  variety  of  names^  and 
**  with  various  rites^^o,^^ 

Osiris 

S47.  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xUi.  348.  Died.  Sicul.  Ub.  i- 

p.  30, 11.  edit,  ubi  cit.  349.  Jamblicas,  de  M/*t,  JSgypf- 

350.  Apol.  Metamcrpb.  lib.  xi.  And  Lucius ,  in  his  prayer  to  Ius> 
addresses  her  as  the  mover  rftbe  celettial  bodiu^  and  queen  ofbeMtn* 

/  eartht 
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Otirit^ialiMiiMttm^r,  was  regarded  as  the  Ci09^iMr   LETTEE 


qfthe^unherMej  tM  the  Author  ef  natures  and  worship- 
ped, under  a  varitty  9f  names  or  titks^^^  •  He  was  not 
pxdy  considered  as  Dionmos  or  Bacchus^  but  as  Fhito^ 
and  as  Ajmnonor  Hammon,  the  Egyptian  name  for  the 
supreme  God;  and  frequendy  as  Pan^'^  And  we  have 
seen  that  Pan  was  worshif^d  by  the  Egyptians  as  the 
Governor  of  the  univerie,  the  Author  ofmaurey  and  the 
Farent  of  generation. . 

In  the  first  rank  of  Egyptian  deities  was  also  placed 
mind,  arspirit;  the  animating  principle  in  the  universe, 
and  equivalent  to  the  Grecian  Zeus,  and  the  Latin 
Jupiter;  Vulcan,  or  fire;  Pallas,  or  air;  Ceres,  or 

wartb  and  belli  the  ceeathix  am/  PEESCRTiE^ai/  tbifigt{\d^\h\A,), 
That  she  was  considered  as  Demeter  or  Ceres,  I  have  formerly  had 
occasion  to  observe,  on  the  authority  of  Herodotus  (lib.  ii.  cap  Itx.), 
and  the  tame  Is  aifirmed  by  Diodorus  {Bibliotb,  lib.  i.  p.  13.).  If  I 
miglit  here  indulge  a  conjecture,  I  thovld  say,  that  the  Egyptiana,  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Herodotus,  seem  not  only  to  have  known,  that 
the  MOON  is  %  planet  attendant  upw,  the  earth,  but  that  the  earth  is 
one  of  the  nx  solae  plaeets.  And  this  leads  me  to  observe,  that 
x\it  different  name*  of  the  heathen  cods,  in  different  couatriei,  and  the 
eoincklenee  of  their  namet  znplanete,  eiemenU,  and  spiritual  suhetanme^ 
has  introduced  great  eonfusitm  into  gentile  theology  g  but  nothing  so 
much  as  the  various  namee  for  the  svpeemb  God  ;  and  the  neceeeary 
dittinetion,  not  always  clearly  marked,  between  JuriTEE  as  zplanett 
'  and  as  the  spiritual  governor  of  the  universe. 

351.  AiisoE.  Mpig^  XXX. 

353.  Diod.  Sieul.  BibHofh,  lib.  i.  p.  23.  Dr.  Warburton  asserts 
(Drvtne  Legation,  book  iv.  sect,  iv.),  that  this  mode  of  allegorising  iht 
Egyptian  godS)^  and  including  di6ferent  deities  under  the  name  and 
attributes  of  the  sup r cme  bbx mo,  was  a  late  invention.  We  have  un- 
disputed evidence,  however,  beside  the  Orphic  hymn  to  Pan,  befort 
fjuoted,  that  it  was.ver^  ancient.  The  goddess  }^eith  or  Palla*,  wor- 
shipped as  the  air  in  the  time  of  Diodorus  (as  we  shall  see),  was  not 
only  worshipped  as  tUvine  vnedom  in  the  time  of  Plutarch  (/«.  et  Osir.), 
but  in  the  earliest  agee,  at  Sais ;  whence  her  worship  in  that  character 
was  introduced  into  Greece  (Plato,  in  Timeo,).    And  seemingly  by 

Cecrops  and  his  Egyptian  colony. 

earth  ; 
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PART  I.  earth;  Oceanus,  or  the  tltmehtotwaier^^K  **  These 
v^^v^v./  gods,"  adds  Diodorus,  "  the  Egjipttans  szjj^travel 
**  through  theworld;  representing  themsehessomtthxae^ 
<*  to  men  in  the  shape  Qt  sacred  living  creatures^  srome^i 
**  times  in  the  human  or  other  form.  And  this,'^ 
-.remarks  he,  "  is  not  afabJcf  but  strictly  true^  if  it'be 
<*  admitted^  that  those  gods  generate  all  things^^J*'*  Hence 
it  plainly  appears,  that  the  theology  of  the  Egyptians, 
properly  understood,  was  allegoricalj  and  their  pubHe 
worship  symbolical. 

The  Egyptian  gods  of  the  second  class  conlsisted, 
iiccording  to  Diodorus,  o(  illustrious  men  exalted^  ajfter 
death,  to  divine  honour s^^^.  His  words  are  to  the  foU 
lowing  purport.  "  This  is  the  account  given  by  the 
*'  Egyptians  of  the  heavenly  and  immortal  gods.  And 
"beside  those,  they  say,  there  are  terrestrial  dei- 
"  ties,  sprung  from  the  former ^  and  who  were  origi- 
"  nally  mortal  men;  but  who,  by  reason  of  their  bene*- 
<*  ficencey  have  obtained  the  rank  of  gods35«."  Here 
we  have  an  irrefragable  proof,  that  the  greater 

GODS 

353.  Id.  p.  11, 12.  Water  or  moitture,  says  Diodorus,  the  ancient 
Greeks  called  oceanus;  but  the  Egyptians  account  their  Nile  to  Jbc 
eceanua  (Bibliotb.  lib.  i.  p.  12.).  This,  if  any  more  than  a  compli- 
mentary title,  could  only  be  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar. 

354.  Bibliotb.  lib.  i.  p.  12. 

355.  Diod.  SicnI.  ubi  supra.  The  deeply  learned  and  candid  Shuck- 
ford,  therefore,  very  justly  concludes,  that  the  V3or»bip  of  men  and 
viotnen  was  the  Uut  ttep  of  ^gjfpti,  tn  i  dol  at& y.  Sacred  and  Prtfimt 
Hi*t.  of  the  World  connected,  vol.  ii.  p.  320. 

SS&,  Bibliotb.  lib.  i.  p.  12.  Among  the  latter,  adds  Diodorus,  are 
numbered  certain  Egyptian  monarchs;  Mome  ofvtbom  have,  if  inter" 
pretation  be  used,  got  the  tame  names  with  the  cblb8ti'ai«  ood^ 
((d.  ibid.).  This  remark  is  obviously  oiFered  to  reconcile  his  readers  t» 
the  account  which  he  afterward  gives  of  the  reign  and  adventures  of 
0*iri4  and  Itit,  But  it  requires  only  a  sound  understanding,  and  un- 
prejudiced mind,  in  reading  his  narration  (all  previous  informatioa' 
apart),  to  discover,  that  Isis  and  Osiris  are  mytbicalpereona^e*,  Osirifr 
traivelled  over  tbe  nobole  vaorld,  dispensing  benejiu  to  mankinds  and  both  he 
ftnd  Isis  claimed  celsetial  birtb  (Diod.  Sicul.  lib*  t.  p.  13—230*    ^or 

needl 
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MDi  fsf^  Egypt  were  nm  dead  min  deified^  as*  Dr.   letter 


Warfmrton  and  other  learned  men  have  asserted*  For 
Biodorus  was  a  professed  diseiple  of  Enhemems,  on 
wfaoseauthority,  chiefly,  diey  buUddieir  arguments'^. 

Yet,  cwea  on  die  testimony  of  Diodorus,  I  am  able 
to  nudntain  what  I  formerly  advanced,  <^  That  the 
*^  troche  geds^  the  dii  majortan  gentittnij  of  the  hea« 
**  then  world,  by  whatever  names  worshipped,  were  the 

* 
need  thU  excite  our  wonder ;  for  the  historian  had  before  to  Idut*  Huit 

tfa^y  were  the  »vn  and  xoon  {^Bthliab.  lib.  i.  p.  10.}*  Vet  have  th* 
reign,  and  adventures  of  Isis  and  Osiris  been  seriously  related  by  many 
grave  authors ;  and  systems  have  been  written  on  the  supposition, 
that  they,  and  other  mythological  tcnertigw,  were  mortal  kingi  ami 
^fueem,  who  bad  been  placed  among  the  mleitialgodM  by  the  grathit^ 
of  aneierd  ntporitition,  for  their  heneficencCf  while  on  earth.  1  am  £«?# 
however,  from  denying  the  deification  of  kings  and  heroes  ;  but  they 
always  held  a  subordinate  rank  among  the  heathen  gods. 

357".  And  he  has  industriously  collected  every  fabulous  tradition 
concerning  the  6irtb,  nurting,  reign,  waddeath,  of  the  gocU,  both  Egyp* 
tian  and  Grecian  {Mibliotb,  lib.  L  iii.  v.  pMsim.).  But  these  ^lu,  as 
Mr.  Bryant  has  demonstrated,  in  his  Jnafyiit  of  Ancient  Mj/tbolqgf 
(vol.  i.  ii.),  had  all  their  origin  in  the  riu,  propagation,  prevalences 
and d!ecdr)r  of  HEATHEN  v^J^^ntTiTioin  in  different  placet,  as  connected 
with  the  Hoorebip  of  any  particular  godf  or  of  the  eame  god,  under 
different  name*. 

Mr.  Bryant  Indeed  conjectures,  that  all  the  heathen  gods  were 
only  so  many  titlee  of  the  sun.  But  this  whim,  not  the  most  singular 
in  his  system,  does  not  destroy  the  force  of  his  reasoning ;  nor  invali* 
date  the  authorities  by  which  his  arguments  are  supported,  in  regard 
to  the  point  in  question.  One  prime  authority,  however,  seems  to 
have  escaped  his  notice.  Herodotus  dates  the  reputed  birth  of  certain 
Grecian  heroes  (real  or  imaginary),  who  afiervtardt  bore  the  9am$ 
names  with  certain  Egyptian  deities,  from  the  time  that  the  viorsbip  of 
those  deities  was  introduced  into  Greece  (Herodot.  lib.  li.  cap.  cxlr. 
c'xivi.).  He  therefore  declares,  after  questioning  the  mortal  existence 
of  Di  ON  vsos  or  Bacchus,  the  reputed  son  of  Semele,  and  acknovaledgtng 
that  of  Hercules,  the  son  of  Alcmena,  ••  who  lived  famous,  and 
grtn  old  in  Greece/'  that  he  thinks  those  Greeks  act  most  wisely, 
who  build  temples  to  both  the  Egyptian  and  Grecian  Hercules, 
sacrificing  to  the  former  as  an  immortal  being,  under  the  name  of 
Olympian;  and  honouring ,\Yi<^  latter  as  s  hero  of  mortal  binh. 
Herodot.  lib.  it.  cap.  xliv.  cxlv. 

*♦  hepvenhf 
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PART  I.  "  hemtnkf  htHes^  md/otr  riemerOs^  under  iBat  diree* 
*<  tion  of  a  spiritual  Governor  ;*'  fbr  if  we  add  thej?w 
primary  planets  to  the  seven  gods  mentioned,  oil  tlie 
report  of  diis  .historian,  we  shall  completes  the  nunw 
ber.  And  that  these  five  planets,  Saturn,  Jupiter j 
Mari^  Venus^  and  Mercury,  included  among  the 
CELESTIAL  GODS,  and  Consequently  of  the^r«t  order 
of  heathen  deities,  has  never  been  disputed. 

In  these  particulars,  the  public  religion  of  the  Egyp- 
tians  resembled  that  of  other  ancient  polytheists ;  but 
in  one  it  diflFered  widely  from  every  other  form  of 
superstition.  The  Egyptians  worshipped  ail  their 
GREATER  GODS  Under  the  form  of  brufes,  or  in  bnite 
and  human  forms  cenjoined^^ ;  a  farther  proof  that 
their  worship  was  symbolical.  Various,  however,  have 
been  the  conjectures,  and  laborious  the  inquiries  of 
the  learned,  concerning  the  origin  of  brute'Worship. 

An  account  of  the  rise  and  early  progress  of  ido- 
latry, will  form  a  necessary  prelude  to  the  investi- 
gation of  this  subject. 

I  have  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that 
"  religion  is  natural  to  man^      And  although  it  is 

358.  This  practice,  which  appears  to  have  been  as  old  as  the  days  of 
Moses  (See  Warburton's  Divine  Legation^  book  iv.  sect,  iv.),  was  uni- 
versal in  later  times  (Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  Strabo,  lib.  xvii.  passim). 
Dr.  Warburton  rests  his  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  that  mode  of  wor- 
ship, chiefly  on  thegolden  calf^  worshipped  by  the  Israelites  in  the  Ara- 
bian desert  {Divine  Legation^  ubi  sup.).  This  he  considers  as  an  iniita' 
tion  of  the  Egyptian  sacred  bull,  the  symbol  under  which  Osiris  was 
vjorsbipped.  And  he  thinks  the  Israelites  did  not  pay  their  adorations 
to  the  brutal  form,  but  the  true  ood,  under  that  ^m  (Id.  ibid.).  He 
also  conjectures,  and  seemingly  with  great  truth,  that  the  morsbip  of 
Osiris,  in  the  living  bull,  had  not  then  been  introduced  Into  Egypt. 
.  For  otherwise  the  Israelites  would  have  been  satisfied  with  a  real 
calf  or  bull,  instead  of  being  at  the  expence  of  a.  golden  image  of  one, 

found 
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faaod  duit  mukiBd,  m  the  Mnqge  Mtattf  are  gcnerdly   LETTEt 
loo  mach  occupied  in  supplying  their  physical  wants,    ^JZ^^j 
and  in  gratifying  their  animal  appetites,  to  be  able  to 
cantempktte  the  Deity  in  hie  works;  yet  they  no  sooner 
emerge  from  that  condition,  and  apply  themselves  to 
the  pasturing  of  cattle,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  earth, 
'dian,  having  occasion  more  accurately  to  observe  the 
regularity  of  the  eeaeone^  with  the  appearing  and  diaap^ 
pearing  of  the  cekstiai  bodies^  they  begin  to  discover 
a  fret  caueey  or  prime  moxter  of  the  stupendous  machine    - 
of  the  universe.     Conscious  of  their  dependence  upon 
diat  great  beings  and  desirous  of  conciliating  \m  favour^ 
or  averting  his  displeasure^  they  offer  to  him,  under  the 
xvide  expanse  of  heaneuy  and  usually  on  eminences^^^ 
the  most  valuable  produce  o£  their  ^elds  zadJlocJts^* 

ITus 

3^.  That  mankind  origintUly  taaifieed  in  the  <^  air,  is  too  well 
attested  by  writers,  both  sacred  and  prophane,  to  be  disputed;  and  thaik 
they  also  taerificed,  in  early  timet,  upon  bigb placet,  on  hills  and  moim- 
uina,  we  have  sufficient  evidence,  both  in  the  worship  of  the  false  and 
the  true  Govt.  When  Balak,  king  of  Moab,  wanted  to  obtain  an  sa- 
swer  in  his  favour,  he  took  Balaam  the  prophet  "  up  to  the  bigbplaem 
'*  of  Baal  {Numbers,  chap.  xzii.  ver.  41.) ;  and  when  Abraham,  in  a 
still  earlier  period,  was  commapded  to  eaerijtee  his  son  Isaac,  as  a 
burnt  offering  to  the  Lord,  he  carried  him  to  the  top  of  "  one  of  dis 
**  mmmtaifiein  the  land  of  Moriah"  (fien,  chap,  zziL  ver.  3—13.)  r  and 
there  actually  eaaifctd  a  ram  (Id.  ibid  ).  They  imagined,  it  i^ipeart , 
that  they  thereby  obtained  a  nearer  communication  with  the  Deity. 

360.  That  the  first  men  taaijiced  to  the  Deity  xht  produce  of  their 
felds,  and  the  offtpring  of  their /oclt,  we  have  the  authority  of  the  fa« 
ther  of  sacred  history  to  affirm.  For  we  are  told,  that  **  Cain  brought 
**  of  xhtjrmte  of  the  ground,  an  offering  unto  the  Lord  {Gen,  chap.  iv. 
ver.  3.).  and  that  Abel  also  brought  of  thejlretlingt  of -his  flocb ;"  (Id. 
ver .4.).  Nor  are  we  left  in  doubt  that  the pioue  oj^eredvf  hzt  they  thought 
most  valuable;  for  it  is  not  only  said,  that  *'  Abel  brought  ot  the frstlings 
'« of  his  flock ;"  but  •«  of  the/at  thereof"  {Gen,  ubi  sup.).  In  a  word,  it 
appears,  that  mankind  have  always  offered  to  the  Deity  whatever  was 
most  acceptable  to  themselves  v^sfood  or  drinb.  Hence  we  may  trace  the 

progress 
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.PASTT.  Thi»  pure  wosship,  paid  to  one  almighty  God, 
without  the  interventioii  of  images^  prevailed  over 
Arabia  and  Syria  in  the  time  of  Abraham-;  when  the 
head  of  every  family,  or  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  offici- 
ated  as  priest^^' :  and  we  find  it  also  in  Arabia,  among 
Job  and  his  friends,  in  a  still  later  age^^^*  Into  Ara- 
bia, however,  solar  or  star^vwrship  had  found  its  way 
in  the  days  of  Job.  Hence  the  expostulation  of  that 
venerable  patriarch,  in  vindication  of  his  innocence. 
*^  If  I  beheld  the  sun,  when  it  shined,"  says  he,  ^<  or  the 
*^  MOON  walking  in  brightness;  and  my.  heart  hath  been 
^  secretly  enticed^  or  my  mouth  hath  kissed  my  hand^  I 
<<  should  have  denied  the  God  that  is  abtro^^V^  Here 
we  discover  an  allusion  to  the  worship  of  the  heaoerdy 
bodies.  And  that  seductive  worship,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  had  its  origin  in  Chaldea,  soon  spread  over 
the  east,  under  the  name  oizabiism^^., 

frqgrets of  natUmt  in  civilimprovemeni,  but  more  especially  in  agricul- 
twre  znd grazing;  in  their  libation*  and  taenfitet;  from  a  bead oi bar- 
ley,  and  a  titnple  cake,  to  kidt^  goatt,  lamb*,  ram*,  bullock*,  and  heifers t 
and  from  loater  to  milit  oil  and  toiiir  (See  Prophjr.  de  Abetin,  lib.  ii. 
aadEttseb.  Prep,  Evangel,  lib.  i.  cap.  ix.).  The  Arabians  were  become 
soprofuse  in  their  sacrifices,  as  early  as  the  days  of  Job,  that  hit 
three  offending  friends  offered  to  the  Lord,  *<  ieven  bullock*  and  *even 
ram*,  as  a  burnt-offering."  yob,  chap.  xlii.  ver.  8,  9. 
'  361.  Gen.  chap.  xiv.  ver.  18 — ^20.  Chap.  zx.  ver.  4 — 6,  and  chap. 
•  ^ii.  ver.  13. 

S€3.  When  Job  lived  is  uncertain;  but  it  is  generally  agreed,  that 
the  dramatic  bittary,  which  bears  his  name,  was  composed  after  the  tim« 
of  Abraham,  and  not  later  than  that  of  Moses.  One  thing,  however, 
U  incontrovertible*  that  Job  and  his  friends,  though  obviously  stran- 
ge to  the  Mosaic  institutions,  and  to  the  history  of  the  creation,  as  de- 
livered by  the  Hebrew  legislator,  all  zealously  maintained  the  tenet  of 
Me  God,  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earths  and  they,  in  acknowledging 
the  justice  and  goodne**  of  hi*  moral  government,  also  maintained  the 
doctrine  of  an  aU-knaaing,  all-vsiee,  and  merciful  Providence.  See 
yob,  chap.  iv.  v.  ix.  xii.  xiii.  xxxiii.  xxxiv.  xxxv.  xxxvi.  xxxvii. 

363.  yolf,  chap.  xxxi.  ver.  26—28. 

364.  See  Maimonid.   Itoreh  Ntvocb,  et  Pocock.  Spetim.  Hi*u  Jtra' 
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in  the  risie  of  ±abii8M  we  discover  the  root  of  po* 
I.TTHE1SX  and  idolatry.  For  all  the  various  forms 
of  heathen  superstitirni^  were  only  so  many  shoeta  from 
it ;  adapted  by  artful  politicians  to  the  state  of  harbor" 
Ism  or  civility  in  different  nations,  and  mod^^^ accord- 
ing to  clifnatesj  and  inddental  circumstances*  To  at- 
tempt, therefore,  to  accowU  systematicaUy  for  these  va* 
rietiesj  would  be  to  expect  to  find  order  in  chaos,  and 
uniformity  in  the  brain<*sick  visions  of  fanatics ;  or  in 
the  tricks,  which  printes  and  priests  have  devised,  to 
taie  advantage  of  human  weakness* 

I  shall  have  occasion,  however,  in  unfolding  the 
history  of  distingaished  nations,  to  treat  of  their  rel»» 
gious  as  well  as  dml  instiutions.  There  it  will  farther 
appear,  that  the  great  objects  of  worships  in  aU  Gtntik 
nations  were  the  same.  Here  I  shall  offer  to  your  lord- 
ship a  short  account  of  the  early  progress  of  zabiism  i 
necessary ,  not  only  for  the  better  understanding  of  the 
superstition  of  the  Egyptians^  but  of  heathen  supersti* 
tion  in  genera}. 

The  Chaldeans,  or  Zabians,  added  to  the  original 
worship  of  one  almighty  God,  the  Creator  and  Governor 
of  the  universe,  a  secondary  worship  of  the  heavenly 
•  bodies  ;  which  they  regarded  as  his  ministers^^^,  and 
adored  as  mediators  between  Him  and  sinful  men3^. 
They  considered  these  glorious  orbs  as  the  habitations 

of 

365.  Diod.  Sicttl.  lib.  ii.  p.  116. 

366.  Maimonid.  Afcrrii  Nenfocb.  et  Pocock.  Specim.  But,  Arabics, 
**  The  ntcuU^  of  a  mediator  between  Godtn^  man,"  says  tbe  pioag 
and  learned  Prideaux,  "  was  a  general  notion,  wbich  obtained  among 
"  all  mankind  from  the  beginning.  For  being  consciont  of  tbeir  own 
"  meanness,  viUneM  and  impurity,  thejr  could  not  conceive  how  it  waf 
"  postible  for  tU«fn  of  themselves,  to  have  any  access  to  the  all  holf ,  all 
«*  glorioas,  aad  sopremc  Governor  of  all.  things.  They  considered  him 
**  as  too  ingb,  and  too  pure^  and  themselves  too  lam  ixidfiolkted,  $ox 

"  such 
VOL.  I.  O 
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BART  I.  of  geniiy  or  vehicles  of  pure  spiritual  intelligences^  by 
whom  they  were  moved;  who  animated  them,  as  the 
soul  does  the  human  body ;  and'through  whose  agency, 
they  supposed,  the  supreme  Being  governed  th« 
world;  that  holding  a  middle  nature  between  the  most 
High  £^nd  man,  they  were  best  fitted  to  become  media* 
tors  between  God.  and  offending  mortals3^. 

The  Zabians  were  at  first  satisfied  with  merely  lift- 
ing up  their  souls  in  prayer  to  these  ministers  of  the 
divine  will;  but  they  afterws^rd  proceeded  to  burn  in- 
cense to  them,  and  to  make  such  oblations  as  they 
thought  most  agreeable  to  their  several  natures.  They 
accurately  observed  their  appearing  and  disappearing, 
their  conjunctions  and  aspects ;  dividing  the  superin-' 
tcndence  of  the  world  among  them,  and  assigning  this 
or  that  species  of  being  to  each  particular  planet- s  ad- 
ministration 3"^^.  And  according  to  the  number,  and 
rank  of  the  celestial  bodies  in  their  estimation,  they 

"  such  a  converse.  And  therefore  coneluded,  that  there  must  be  a 
**  mediator^  by  whose  means  only  they  could  make  any  address  unto 
"  the  most  High ;  and  through  whose  intercession  alone  any  of  their 
"  petitions  could  be  accepted.  But  no  clear  revelation  being  then 
"  made  of  the  mediator,  whom  God  had  appointed,  because  as  yet 
•*  he  had  not  been  manifested  unto  the  world,  tbey  took  upon  tbem  to 
**  address  unto  Hi  m,  by  mediators  of  thei*  own  cbusing.  And  their  notions 
"  of  the  sun,  moon,   and  stars,"  &c,  Connect,  of  the  Old  and  Wrw 

Testamentt  part.  i.  book.  iii. 

'  367.  Id.  ibid.  A  doctrine  similar  to  the  Zabian  appears  to  have  been 
held  by  Socrates,  from  what  his  scholar  makes  him  deliver  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Diotima.  "  Through  thia  middle  species  of  being,"  says  he, 
"prephecy  in  all  its  different  shapes,  and  dA\  farms  o€  diwnatianzre  eon- 
•*  veyedto  nmn;  for  the  divine  Nature  never  immediatefy  mixes,  orc<?«* 
**.  mumcates  with  the  human,  fiut,  through  the  intervention  of  ozv^h 
"all  communioH  and  inf^cotive  between  the  J^ity  and  mankind  is  car- 
«  vied  on"  (Plato,  Sympos.).  Hence  th^beliefin  the  visitation  of  AJr- 
OHLS,  and  in  celestial  visions g  whether  presented  to  mortftls^  while 
vtdMng  xiT  asleep' 
368..  Malmonid^ct  Pocofik.  ubi  sup. 

marked 
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nuurked  a\niccessive  revolution  of  time  in  seven  hayb^    lETTEft 
which  we  call  a  week ;  and  consecrated  each  day  to  ^' 

its  guardian  orb^^^. 

The  rites  of  the  Zabians,  however,  gradually  mul- 
tiplied; and  their  worship  grew  more  sensual^  Their 
tnediatory  wid  gtuirdian  planet,  they  observed,  jfre- 
quently  withdrew  from  their  sight ;  while  they  stood  in 
constant  need  of  his  intercession  or  protection.  They, 
therefore,  formed  to  themselves  symbolical  figures; 
aUegorically  representing  the  powers  and  properties^ 
not  oiAy  oi  ^9ch  celestial  orb  f  but  of  the  supreme  Beino 
and  his  chief  attributes'^.  These  they  put  into  shrines, 
to  which  they  paid  divine  worship;  placing  above 
evexy  other  shrine  that  of  the  first  causei  as  worthy 
of  the  highest  adoration37'. 

From  the  worship  paid,  to  those  shrines,  and  to  the 
symbolical  figures  they  contained,  intelligible  only  to 
the  learned,  it  was  natural  for  the  superstitious  vulgar 
to  go  one  step  farther;  to  desire  an  ifnage  of  the 
genius  supposed  to  inhabit  each  planet,  in  place  of  a 
mystical  symbol.  Such  images,  or  fancied  likenesses, 
were  accordingly  devised  by  the  Zabian  priests  and 
made  of  the  metal  imagined  to  be  most  consonant  to 
the  nature  of  the  several  celestial  orbs ;  of  gold  ^  to  the 
SUN;  of  silver  J  to  the  moon;  of  iron^  to  mahs;  of 
quicksilver^  to  mercury;  of //n,  to  jupiter  ;  of  cop' 
per,  to  VENUS ;  and  of  lead,  to  saturn^^^  ;  thereby 

fixing 

569.  Specimen  STtH.  Arabics,  ap.  Pocock.  This  custom,  which  has 
prevailed  in  most  nations,  seems  to  favour  the  assertion  of  the  Za- 
bians,  that  their  religion,  as  it  is  among  the  oldest  in  the  world,  has 
spread  o\'er  the  \yhole  earth ;  or  to  prove,  that  mankind,  in  all  coun- 
tries, are  dispotedro  the  viortbip  of  the  cdestiat  bodies,  and  capable  ofob- 
serming  their  motions ^  distances,  and  degrees  of  magnitude.  Here  also  \vc  * 
discover  the  origin  of  the  opinion  of  the  guardianship  of  ajjget.s. 

370.  Id.  ibid.  371.  Specim.  Hist.  Arabica,  ap.  Pocock. 

Z72.  LdL  ibid.    If  Mr.  Bryant  had  attended  to  this  application  of  the 
semerol  mttais  to  the  formation  of  the  images  of  the  Celestial  bodies,  he 

might 
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PART  I.  filing  tke  application  to  the  mtmes  given  by  ihe  da^ 
miits  to  the  different  metak,  as  univeirsally  receiTed  over 
the  world  as  the  number  and  order  of  the  days  of 
the  week. 

To  those  imagesj  after  their  consecration,  the  Zabi- 
ans  burnt  the  richest  perfumes,  and  made  the  most 
costly  sacrifices :  believing  that  Aeir  praywJ  andoHa- 
tions  to  the  genius  thought  to  inhabit  each  planet,  the 
minister  of  the  most  High  and  mediator  with  Hiir, 
were  as  acceptable  when  offered  to  the  image,  as  to  the: 
real  orb,  when  splendent  in  the  heavens^^.  We  may 
therefore  conclude,  wiA  learned  Owen,  that  idolatry 
had  its  origin  in  zabiism,  or  the  worship  of  the  celestial 
bodies^^**  And  I  shall  add,  that  its  cause  was  the  need 
of  a  visible  object  of  worship ;  which  human  nature,  un- 
less suded  by  philosophy  or  illuminated  by  revelation, 
seems  to  require  to  assist  its  devotions. 

But  zabiism,  even  in  its  corrupted  state,  was  not  in- 
consistent, we  find,  with  the  doctrine  of  a  first 
CAUSED  nor  (as  we  have  seen  in  treating  of  the  ChaU 

might  h«ve  lavtd  himself  the  trooble  oF  attemptifi|^  to  f>rove,  that 
cbru90Sf  the  Greek  word  £or gold,  was  a  corruption  of  chuKra  or  cim*.' 
-nor  would  h^  have  said  that  gold  had  no  relation  to  the  vjorsbip  of  the 
SUN.  Far  less  would  he  or  Scldcn,  if  they  had  attended  to  the  early 
v»ortbip  of  the  celestial  botUet,  have  asserted,  that  all  the  gods  of  gentile 
amiquity  zxtresohable  into  the  sun  (Selden,  de  Diis  Syris,  Syntag.  it. 
Biyant,,  liew  System  (^Ancient  Mythology,  vol.  t  passim.).  Th«  sun  in- 
deed, as  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  was  universally  wor- 
shipped over  the  heathen  world.  The  most  glorious  heavenly  body, 
the  visible  ruler  of  the  day,  and  the  immediate  cause  of  light  and  beat, 
could  not  fail  to  receive  adoration,  from  nations  who  blended  the  vsarslnp 
of  the  Creator  with  that  of  his  loorks.  But  that  the  sun  was  ever 
vjorsbipped^s  the  supreme  Deity,  unless  by  rude  barbarians, vce  have 
no  reason  to  believe:  for  all  cmVieet/ heathen  nations  acknowledged 
a  HtGRER  power  than  the  celestial  bodies  f  and  the  sun  was  one  of 
those  bodies. 

373.  Mairaonid.  Moreh  Nevocb.  et  Pbcock.  Specimen  Hist.  Arabicte. 

374.  Owen,  dt  Ortu  IdoL  lib.  iii.  cap.  iv. 

dean'^ 
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dents  of  Bdbf km)  iritli  die  beKcf  of  a  8in»liftirfc  w*   UfeTTEt 
tsrkor37^;  who  tmgned  the  nun  its  station,  and^  m^         ^* 
cording  to  whose  eternal  biws  the  planets,  with  tm^ 
erring  concord  perform  their  revolutions^T^. 

Whedier  celesdal  worship  passed  from  Chaldea 
into  EgTpt,  or  took  its  rise  in  the  latter  country,  as  iH 
tkeformtty  from  the  perpetnd  vistbility,  and  ailurnf 
beauty  of  iA^  heavenly  bodies,  I  shaU  not  pretend  to 
determine.  But  that  the  adoration  of  diose  bodies,  in 
subordination  to  a  divine  intellect,  was  the  most  ancient 
public  wor Aip  of  the  Egyptians,  is  universally  allow- 

ed^'^; 

375.  Diod.  Sicol.  tib.  ii.  p.  11^ 

3  76.  Id.  ibid.  "  The  Chakk&ni  believe/'  nys  Diodorns, «  Thai  tha 
«*  order  and  beauty  of  the  umverte  arc  the  effects  of  a  certain  divini 
••  PROVIDENCE;  and  that  the  heavenly  bodiet  arc  not  mcnedoftbem.', 
•*  «e^TCsr,or,^'rfu/totr«(f, but  according  to  thtdeferminate^xidfrmly  ratified 
*<  decree  of  the  DBiTy"  (Bibiiotb.  \\h.  ii.  p.  116.).  But  the  Chaldeani 
believed  in  the  eternity  of  the  noorld  or  wu-oerwe  (Id.  ibid.).  How  thea, 
it  may  be  said,  could  they  believe  it  to  be  the  vuri  of  a  Deity .«— The 
difficulty  is  thus  solved  by  the  Grecian  commentators  upon  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  who  held  nearly  the  same  opinion.  **  Mind  or  God  was 
**  before  the  vsorld;  not  as  if  the  one  existed  before  the  other  in  time, 
•*  but  because  the  uorld proceeded  from  mind  ;  which  was  in  order  of 
**  nature^  first;  as  the  cotwe  thereof,  and  its  archetype"  (Plotinus, 
^n.  iii.  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.). "  Whence  it  follows/*  says  the  same  philosopher, 
**  That  the  v)orld,  which  proceed*  from  the  Deity  by  way  of  efful' 
"genee,  must  have  been  coeval  with  God;  as  light  was  coeval  with  the 
"  sun"  (Id.  J5».  V.  lib.  viii.  cap.  xii.).  To  the  same  purport  Simpli- 
ciRs  (in  Aristot.  Pbyt,  lib.  viii)  :  *'  Aristotle,  though  he  considers  God 
*'  to  be  the  catue  of  the  existence,  and  of  the  motione  of  the  celestial 
*<  bodies,  yet  concludes  the  universe  to  have  been  eternal,  and  unmade  f 
••  but  to  have ^oce«i!p</ from  the  Deity,"  8:c. 

377.  This  Dr.  Warburton  admits,  and  even  takes  pains  to  prove 
(Divine  Legation,  book  iii.  sect.  vi.  and  book  iv.  sect  iv.) }  though  he 
makes  a  very  singular  use  of  it.  He  thinks,  however,  it  is  not  only 
possible,  but  highly  probable,  that  the  vjorship  of  the  first  cause  was 
prior  to  the  worship  of  the  celestial  bodies,  or  any  form  of  idolatry  (Di- 
vine  Legation,  book  iii.  sect,  vi.) :  a  position  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  establish;  as  equally  necessary,  for  the  vindication  of  God's  moral 
govemmait  and  the  sagacity  of  the  human  mind.  I  may  even  venture  to 
go  a  step  farther ;  and  conclude  with  the  deeply  learned  and  impartial 

Cudworth, 
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TART  I.  cir;  *  wsi  that  their  greater  gods  ivere  €»  iuhy  jnaofty 
iokdjhe  primary  planets,  in  conjunction  with  the  four 
elements,  under  the  government  of  an  all-ruling  and 
all-pervading  spirit,  I  have  already  proved. 

These  gods  were  represented  by  allegorical  symbols, 
expressive  of  their  supposed  qualities.  And  as  the 
VKeaning  of  those  symbols  was  tsfnly  known  to  the  learn- 
ed, die  ignorant  multitude,  we  may  believe,  often  wor^ 
shipped  the  mere  symbol  of  each  God,  as  the  ultimate 
object  of  their  adoration*  Here  we  discover  the  true 
origin  of  what  has  been  called  brute-worship.> 

Dr.  Warburton  was,  therefore,  wise  in  rejecting  all 
former  theories  of  brute-worships^S;  and  in  ascribing 
it  to  allegorical  symbolss^^.  But  I  can  by  no  means 
agree  with  him  in  thinking,  that  the  symbols,  which 
led  to  this  worship,  among  the  Egyptian  vulgar  were 
merely  those  employed  in  hieroglyphic  writing^**; 

Cudworth,  "  That  all  that  multiplicity  oi pagan  gods ^  which  makes  so 
•*  great  a  shew  and  noise,  was  really  nothing  but  several  names  and  ko- 
•*  //on^of  ONE  supreme  Deity,  according  to  its  different  manijestations, 
**  sifi*f  ^"^  effects  in  the  world :  so  that  one  unmade,  telf-cxisteat 
•*  Deity,  and  no  more  was  acknowledged  by  the  more  intelligent  of  the 
•♦  ancient  pagans i  for  of  the  opinions  of  the  sottish  nmlgar  no  man  can 
•'  pretend  to  give  an  account,  in  any  religion^*  {Intellectual  System, 
chap.  iv.  sect.  xiii.).  That  the  Egyptian  vulgar  were  truly  sottitb 
I  shall  afterward  have  occasion  to  shew. 

378.  Three  of  these  deserve  particular  regard:  l.That  the  Egyp- 
tian invention  of  distinguishing  the  constellations,  and  marking  each  of 
them  with  the  name  of  some  animal  ^vt  rise  to  brute-worship  (Lucian 
de  Astrolqgia)  ;  2.  That  it  had  its  origin  in  the  doctrine  of  God*s peroading 
till  things  (Porphyr.  de  Abstinentia,  lib.  iv.)  ;  3.  That  brutes  were  made 
the  objects  o£  worship  only  as  the  symbols  of  the  first  cause,  consi- 
dered in  his  various  affW^u^e*  and  relations  (Jamblic.  de  Myst.  Egypt.). 
But  these  three  supposed  causes  of  brute -worship,  if  combined,  account 
rather  for  the  use  of  brutal  forms  in  allegorical  symbols,  than  for  the 
vtorship  of  brutes,'  whether  in  the  image  or  living  animal. 

379,  Divine  Legation,  book  ir.  sect.  iv.  380.  Id.  ibid. 

though 
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though  I  can  Teadity  admit,  that  it  hmi  its  rite  in  die  LETTER 
symbolical  figures  sculjptured  on  the  porticoes  of  the        ^* 
Egjrptian  temples. 

For  we  know  that  those  symbolical  figures  were 
more  striking  than  hieroglyphical  inscriptions^^' : 
they  consequently  would  make  a  greater  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  the  superstitious  Egyptians.  And 
when  explained,  they  probably  contained  more  mean-* 
ing.  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  believe,  that  the  body 
of  the  people  in  Egypt  ever  paid  much  regard  to 
hieroglyphic  writing,  or  revered  its  feigned  divine 
origin^^^.  Though  chiefly,  if  not  solely  confined  to 
the  two  higher  orders  in  the  kingdom,  it  was  sufficiently 
famHiar  to  prevent  adoration. 

Yet  if  the  profound  doctor  had  liberally  interpreted 
the  allegorical  symbols  employed  in  hieroglyphic 
writing,  great  merit  must  have  been  ascribed  to  him. 
But  he  had  no  such  liberal  views.  The  champion  of  a 
parsidoxical  system^  in  the  prosecution  of  which  the 
whole  vigour  of  his  genius  was  exerted,  he  pushed 
aside  every  authoritj%  and  trampled  upon  every  opi- 

3S1.  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  passim. 

382.  Sitc.the  Dhi/ie  legation  of  Jlfoies,  booklv.  sect.  iv.  whersUiit 
position  is  maintained.  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  make  soiiieTe<* 
marks  on  the  nature  of  hieroglvphic  writing,  in  order  to  rectify  a 
general  mistake ;  **  that  it  was  mvented  for  tecney,  not  ior public  ute" 
And  I  shall  here  hazard  an  opinion,  accompanied  with  a  corroborat* 
ing  testimony,  that  tymbolic  vtriting^  which  arose  out  of  fiicturc^voHtinft 
common  to  all  rude  nations,  in  a  certain  stage  of  their  progress  (to 
the  Mexicans  and  Japanese,  as  well  as  the  Ethiopians  and  Egyptians), 
is  no  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  a  nation;  though  its  early  or  happy 
invention,  may  be  considered  as  a  mark  of  the  ingenuity  of  a  people: 
"  The  Egyptians,"  says  Tacitus  (Annal,  lib.  xi.),  in  tracing  the  rue  of 
uipbabetic  writings  originally  exfire*sed  the  conceptions  of  their  mindt  by 
'*  the  figures  of  aninuil*"  This  respectable  authority  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  Warburton ;  or  perhaps  it  did  not,  in  all  respects 
tuit  his  purpose ;  though  a  strong  testimony  in  support  of  his  theory 
(which  I  have  adopted),  that  hieroglyphic  writing  was  not  invented 
for  secrecy. 

nion. 
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PART  I.  nion,  that  stood  in  the  way  of  his  favourke  hypothesis* 
Instead  of  explaining  the  Egyptian  symbols  with  the 
liberality  of  a  philosopher,  a  character  which  ht  some* 
times  aifectSy  we  discover  only  in  his  inquiries  the 
narrow  mind  of  a  candidate  for  a  bishopric.  ^*  The 
*<  brute-worship  of  the;  Egyptians,^'  says  he,  "  was  at 
*'  first  altogether  objective  of  their  hero-gods^^^." 

But  the  venerable  father  of  history  affirms,  on  his 
own  knowledge  and  observation,  that  the  Egyptians, 
worshipped  no  heroes^^^.  And  he  supports  his  asser- 
tion by  the  testimony  of  the  Egyptian  priests ;  who, 
after  having  given  him,  in  a  chronological  series,  an 
account  of  the  long  succession  of  their  kings,  declared 
that  none  6f  those  kings  had  been  either  reputed  a  god, 
or  deified  as  a  hero3®5.  They  also  declared,  that,  in 
Egypt,  no  god  hzd  taken  the  form  of  a  man ;  nor  had 
they  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing,  either  during  the 
reigns  of  their  more  ancient  or  later  monarchs3^*. 

383.  Warburton's  Divine  Legation  of  Moset,  book  iv.  sect.  iv.  Yet 
he  bad  before  told  as,  that  ihcjirst  gods  of  the  Egyptians,  after  the 
establishment  of  polytheism,  were  the  ^unand  moon.  Must  not  their 
allegorical  gymbolt,  therefore,  have  been  at  first  objective  of  those  godsf 
as  we  find  such  symbols  were  among  the  ancient  Chaldeans,  and  all 
oriental  worshippers  of  the  celestial  bodies.  And  the  ''  first  natural 
''  gods  of  the  Egyptians,"  Dr.  Warborton  afterward  allows  to  have 
'<  been  the  host  of  heaven."  See  Divine  Le^ticm,  book  iv.  sect.  iv. 

384.  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.cap.  I.        335.  Id.  lib.  ii.  cap.  c^lii.  cxUit. 
386.  Herodotus,   lib.  ii.  cap.  cxliii.    The  Egyptians,  therefore, 

could  not,  in  the  most  early  times,  worship  their  gods  in  the  human 
form :  nor  could  the  allegorical  symbols,  engraved  on  the  porticoes 
of  their  temples,  or  otherwise  employed  for  religious  purposes,  be 
objective  of  their  dead  kings  or  heroes ;  for  they  did  not  deify  them. 
Yet  Dr.  Warburton  had  the  boldness  to  maintain  both  these  positions, 
»nd  aiTOgantly  asks,  when  asserting,  that  the  symbolic  worship  of 
lirutes  brought  human  images  into  disrepute,  whether  any  one 
can  believe,  that  the  bero-god  Osiris  was  not  worshipped  in  his  own 
figure,  before  that  of  an  ox  ?— (Hitwne  Legation  of  Moses,  hook  iv. 
sect,  iv.)  Bat  that  Otiri*  was  no  mortal  king,  I  liave  already  endea- 
Yonred  tojprove ;  and  shall  now  call  in  aid  ef  my  opinion,  the  suifrast 
of  the  Egyptian  priests. 

The 
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The  aaared  sages  added,  however,  that  before  th«  ifTtn 
time  of  those  mortal  kings,  the  gads  had  been  sove«-  ^' 
reigns  of  £|{ypt,  but  had  no  intercourse  with  men; 
and  that  the  hist  of  their  celestial  monarchs  was  Orus^ 
the  son  of  Osiris,  who  dethroned  Typhon^*  Here  we 
have  a  new  proof,  that  Osiris  was  a  mythical  personage 
and  the  reputed  history  of  the  reign  of  the  gods  in 
Egypt,  a  mythical  legend ;  for  Herodotus  tells  us^ 
that  Orus,  the  last  celestial  sovereign,  was  the  same 
with  the  Grecian  Beliot  or  Apolh^. 

,  Nor  does  it  reqpiire  much  learned  salience  to  dis<- 
cover,  that  by  the  dethroningof  Ttphon  by  Orus,  is 
mythically  to  be  understood,  the  expulsion  of  the 
principle  of  natursd  evil,  by  the  emanation  of  uobt, 
or  the  benignant  influence  of  the  sun  l^>on  our  worlds 
Hence  Orus  is  called  the  son  of  Osiris ;  one  of  the  namfs 
or  titles  of  the  sun,  as  well  as  of  the  Creator  and  Go* 
vemor  of  the  universe  3^. 

The  manner  in  which  these  names  or  titles  were 
originally  confounded,  and  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
reign  of  the  gods  in  Egj^pt,  may  thus  perhaps  be  ac- 
counted for,  and  explained.  While  the  Egyptians  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  barbarism,  they,  like  muiy  other 
barbarians,  considered  the  sun  and  moon  as  the  gods, 
who  jointly  governed  the  world^^o;  and  when,  become 
civilized  and  enlightened,  they  obtained  the  knowledge 
of  a  SUPREME  Beino,  the  same  names,  which  had 

Sar.  Id.  ibid.  38S.  Ststotiar.  lib.  ii.  cap.  cxlii. 

'  389.  This  I  have  already  had  occasian  to  prove. 
•  390.  Diod.  Siciil.  lib.  1.  p.  10, 11.  edit.  sup.  cit.  His  words  are  to 
the  foUowinj;  purport.  "  The  most  ancient  Egyptians,  looking  up  to 
''  the  world  above  them,  at^d  filled  with  astonishment  and  admira- 
H  tton  at  the  structured  of  the  universe,  concluded  there  were  fvoo  chief 
"  gods ;  naniely,  the  tun  and  nuxm.  And  to  the  tun  they  gave  the  ap- 
'  "  pellation  of  Osiris,  pr  moKjf'Sytdi  and  to  the  mo  on  that  of /#/#»  or 
fef'  Id.  ibid. 
VOL,  !•  p  formerly 
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!PART  I.    formerly  been  applied  to  the  two  most  glorious  visible 
^i^^**^^^^   orbs,  were  also  applied  by  them  indifferently  to  the 
Deity,  or  first  cause  of  all  things. 

This  moral  revolution^  and  the  introduction  of  phy* 
biological  or  mythical  theology^  may  be  conjectured  to 
have  taken  place  about  the  time  that  Menes  founded 
the  Egyptian  monarchy;  promulgated  written  laws, 
and  gave  a  regular  form  to  religious  ceremonies.  But 
before  the  introduction  of  physiological  theology,  the 
Egyptians  ^eem  not  only  to  have  worshipped  the  sun 
and  moon,  but  the  whole  host  of  heaven,  or  all  the 
planets  in  the  solar  system ;  as  appears  by  the  number 
of  their  greater  gods^^K  And  as  monarchy  had  not 
been  regularly  constituted,  if  it  had  ever  been  institut- 
ed in  Egypt,  before  the  reign  of  Menes,  the  Egyptians, 
in  after  times,  looked  back  to  that  period  of  ignorance 
and  barbarous  freedom,  when  they  knew  no  kings,  but 
the  heavenly  bodies,  as  the  reign  of  the  gods. 

They  did  not,  however,  describe  it  as  the  Greeks 
aid  their  golden  age,  or  the  Romans  their  Satumian 
reign ;  but  represented  it  as  a  period  during  which 
.  they  were  emerging  from  barbarity,  and  gradually  ac- 
quiring, under  their  celestial  sovereigns,  the  use  of 
the  more  necessary  arts^?";  "surely  great  cause  of  con- 

391.  The  ^reafer  godi  of  the  Egyptians,  originally  two,  as  I  have 
just  had  occasion  to  notice,  were  afterward  multiplied  to  eight  (Hc- 
f odot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xlvi.),  when  they  became  better  acquainted  with 
astronomy;  and  were  at  last  increased  to  tviclve  (Id.  ibid.)  on  the  in- 
troduction of  physiological  theology ;  which,  together  with  the  wor- 
ship of  the  celestial  bodies,  under  the  direction  of  a  divine  intellect^ 
added  the  adoration  of  t\it  four  elements. 

The  number  of  the  greater  gods  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
was  also  tvielve,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  shew;  and  even  among 
the  more  northern  nations  of  Europe.  Eoda,  MyiboL  xix. 

392.  Diod.  Sicul.  Bibliotb,  lib.  i.  p.  13—19. 

solation 
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solation  to  them^  and  ^worthy  of  gpratcfiil  remettip   letteil 
brance.  ^' 

Small  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Egyptians  as* 
crib^  to  Osiris  or  the  sun,  and  to  Isis  his*  queen  and 
sister ;  who  seemed  to  divide  with  him  the  empire  qf 
,the  heavens,  and  was  regarded  both  as  the  moon  and 
all-nourishing  earth ;  on  which  the  moon  attends,  and 
throws,  during  the  absence  of  the  sun,  a  refulgent 
lig^t;  small  wonder  that  they  ascribed  to  those  first 
gods,  and  other  celestial  divinities,  the  invention  of 
whatever  contributes  to  the  accommodation  and  en« 
joymentof  life  ;  that  they  made  Osiris.be  attended  by 
the  muses ;  or  that  they  ascribed  to  Isis,  under  the 
character  of  dam  ater,  or  mother  earth  •  and  as  the 
patroness  of  agriculture^  the  institution  of  laws^'^; 
which  necessarily  flow  from  that  primary  art* 

This  mode  of  allegorizing  the  early  periods  of  his* 
tory,  and  throwing  a  mystical  veil  over  the  operations 
of  nature^  the  rise  ofreUgiony  and  the  invention  ofarUf 
passed  from  the  Egyptians  to  tbe  Greeks;  .who, 
mistaking  the  meaning  of  the  Egyptian  allegories, 
blended  real  with  imaginary  personages. .  And  modem 
historians  and  chronolpgers,  not  distinguishing  tha 
false  from  the  true,  have  built  systems  upon  the  reigns 
of  kings  that  never  existed,  and  confounded  the  order 
of  events  in  attempting  to  reconcile  them.  In  a  word, 
building  their  reascmings  upon  fabulous  seras,  as  when 
Osiris  reigned  in  Egypf,  or  Jupiter  in  Crete ;  and  en- 
deavouring to  ascertain  by  these  the  date  oftraiMactions 
well  autjbenticated,  they  have  hurt  the  credibility  of 
ANCIENT  KisTORT,  and  afforded  scepticism  ft  triumph, 
in  decrying  great  psut  of  it  as  fable* 

These  reflections,  I  hope,will  be  suiEcisnttd  satisfy 
your  lordship  on  a  subject  into  which  I  do  not  wish 

393.  Id.  ibid. 

you 
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♦ARt  li  Jrou  to  dive,  but  which  it  is  necessaiy  70U  should  victi^ 
without  prejudice ; — ^*  That  the  Egyfiiarttheohgyw^B 
*^  mythical  or  physiological,  and  that  the  allegorical 
"  symbols  it  employed  in  public  worship,  were  not  ob- 
•*  jective  of  thevirtues  or  qualities  o£  hcro-g-wfr.'*  Con- 
sequently those  symbols  could  not  be  intended  to  con« 
teal  from  die  vulgar,  as  has  been  asserted,  the  mortal 
tnigin  of  such  gods^^*, 

■  JPfo  man,  however,  was  better  qualified  than  Dr; 
Warburton,  to  have  given  a  just  account  of  the  Eyp- 
tian  theology.  But  his  system,  like  Olympus,  stood  in 
his  way ;  and  thretkr  a  shade  over  every  object,  unless 
ftfich  as  served  to  adorn  its  heavenly  brow.  Yet  truth 
liometimes  broke  from  him  by  surprise.  "  One  of  the 
(<  chief  maxims  of  £g3^tian  wisdom,  as  applied  to  re-* 
^  ligious  matters,  was,"  says  he,  "  that  the  govcrn- 
"  menjt  of  the  world  was  committed^  by  the^upreme 
•*  Rector  of  the  universe,  intothehandsof  subordinate^ 
•*  local,  tutelary  deities ;  that  these  were  the  proper 
^  objects  of  pUUit  and  popular  religion;  and  that  the 
**  knowledge  of  the  only  one  God,  die  Creator  of  all 
^<  things,  was  highly  dangerous  to  be  communicated  to 
<^  the  people ;  but  was  to  be  secreted  and  shut  up  in 
**  their  mysteries,  and  there  only  to  be  communicated 
*<  to  a  few ;  and  those  orAy  the  wise,  and  learned,  and 
«  ruling  part  of  mankind395, 
« 
Tbm  IB  a  just  account  of  the  political  object,  not 
only  of  tjie  Egyptian  religion,  but  also  of  that  of  the 
G^reeks^md  Romans*  They  all  endeavoured  to  conceal 
from  the  people,  the  simfde  doctrine  of  oate  God,  the 
Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  universe,  as  dangerous  to 
the  state;  and  wi^pedisp  the  principles  of  their  theo« 

394.  Ste  Dr.  Wlrimrtoa's  Dk/ine  Ligation  ^Mokss  book  i?,  ica» 
It.  vhere  a  contnuy  doctiw  is  maintaiiied. 

395.  Dimnt  Legation^  book  iv.  sect.  vi. 

logf 
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hgyms^mMsyaOegork^jOtfahibiakgendti'f^         LETTKE 
ftinuse  and  ov€imwe  the  vulgu^y  and  ioscrutabk  hy        ^' 
thevu 

But  die  theolDgy  of  the  Egyptians,  suited  to  the 
gioomy  character  of  the  nation,  was  more  especiallf 
imrolvcdin  darkness.  The  Egyptian  priesu,  jealous 
of  their  temporal  authority,  as  well  as  of  their  s^ri* 
tual  dominion,  took  advantage  of  the  pnmeness  of  the 
people  to  superstition,  to  plunge  them  into  the  grossest 
idolatry*  Learned  themselves,  they  imposed  upon 
the  ignerant  and  credulous  vulgar ;  and  made  them 
worship  every  thing  in  nature  but  its  great  Avtbor^ 
the  onfy  true  and  proper  object  of  human  adoratioo. 
Brutes,  reptiles;  the  deadly  asp,  and  all  the  serpent- 
breed  ;  the  amphibious  and  devouring  cmcodile  {  aH 
the  fowls  that  wing  the  air,  and  all  the  fish  that  swim 
the  deep;  whatever  could  inspire  hope^  txcitt fear ^  or 
be  considered  as  the  cause  oi good  or  evilj  was  trsoisform- 
ed  bto  a  god  in  Egypt,  and  held  up  to  the  idolatry  of  the 
people ;  the  images  of  all  these  being  used  in  the  %ym^ 
fadical  figures,  and  hier^^ljrphical  inscriptions,  on  the 
walls  and  porticoes  of  the  Egyptian  temples^t^. 

But  of  all  the  sacred  symbok  of  the  Egyptians,  the 
most  general  was  that  of  the  serpent.  It  seems  to 
have  been  employed  as  an  attendant  emblem,  in  the 
worship  of  all  the  greater  gods  ;  but  was  more  pecu« 
fiarly  appropriated  to  that  of  the  sun,  by  whatever 
appellation  adored,  and  before  whatever  images'^; 
wither  under  the  name  of  Apie^  Oeiriey  or  Vukan;  in 
the  form  of  a  bull,  to  indicate  the  return  of  summer- 

396.  Vide  Strabo,  lib.  i.  p.  19, 30.  edit.  Lntet  Paris.  1620. 

397.  See  Divitie  Ligation  of  Motes,  book  iv.  sect.  iv.  vi.  and  tba 
aothors  there  cited. 

398.  NevB  Syttftn  of  Anntnt  Myikol.  art.  0Pxn)L4,TmtA»  et  auct.  err, 

heat,^ 
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tART  I.  hcaft,  while  the  sun  is  in  that  ^ign  of  the  zodiac^^^; 
the  beginning  of  the  rsdns  in  Ethiopia,  which  occasion 
the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  and  the  consequent  ferti- 
lity of  Egypt ;  or  without  any  symbol  but  itself,  beside 
the  perpetual  fire,  and  before  the  great  fountain  of 
light  and  heat,  the  most  sublime  natural  emblem  of 
the  eternal  and  invisible  Num£N+°°;  .who  pervades, 
generates,  and  nourishes  all  things,  and  whose  intejlec- 
tual  brightness  can  only  be  displayed  by  similitude. 

.  This  general  use  of  the  serpent  as  a  sacred  symbol 
will  not,  however,  appear  wonderful,  when  we  are  in- 
formed, that  it  was  considered  as  an  emblem  of  time 
and  eternity 4o»,  as  well  as  of  the  principle  of  darkness j 
the  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit^°^*  Nor  is  it  strange, 
that  the  symbol  of  time  should  be  constantly  associated 
with  that  of  the  sun,  by  who3e  apparent  motion  time  is 
pleasured;  or  that  the  principle  of  darkness  should 
be  worshipped  along  with  that  of  light,  as  darkness  is 
only  the  privation  of  light*°3.  The  shadow  must  fol- 
low the  sun.  The 

399. 1  am  not  unacquainted  with  the  causes  that  have  been  assigtied  hj 
ancient  or  modern  writers,  why  the  Egyptians  worshipped  their  tutela- 
ry god  in  the  shape  of  a  bull  ;  but  having  rejected  the  mortal  origin 
of  Osirit,  whose  soul  is  said  to  have  passed  into  such  an  animal  (Diod. 
Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  76.) f  the  influence  of  the  sun  in  taunts  appeared  to  me 
the  most  rational  way  of  accounting  for  this  predominant  symbol.  In 
saying  the. soul  of  Osiris  passed  into  a  bull,^  the  Egyptian  priests 
might  mean  allegorically  to  intimate,  that  genial  and  vivifying  spirit 
which  animates  all  nature,  w^en  the  sun  enters  that  constellation,  and 
diffuses  through  the  animal  and  vegetable  world  the  principle  of  gene- 
ration. / 

400.  Cicero, </e  Nat.  Deor.Vib.  iii.  Elian.  SUt.  Animal: lib.  x.  xvit. 
Euseb.  Preparaty  Evangil.  lib.  i.  The  impression  made  by  tlte  wn  upon 
the  human  mind  is  so  strong,  that  minkind  have  in  all  ages  been  led, 
in  speaking  of  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe,  to  illustrate 
their  meaning  by  metaphorical  allusions  to  that  glorious  orb.  'The  ex- 
amples of  this  mode  of  expression  are  numerous  in  our  sacred  scrip- 
tures i  and  some  of  these  misinterpreted,  and  applied  to  the  support  of  a 
system,  would  furnish  a  proof,  that  the^a/of  the  Hebrevis  was  the  su  w. 

401.  IHvine  Legat.  b.  iv.  s.  iv.  402.  Heinsius,  ArUtarcb.  init. 
403.  If  this  explication  be  admitted,  all  attempts  to  deduce  from 

}^9ah's 
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The  obvious  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this    LETTER 
reasoning  is,  That  light  and  darkness^  day  and  nighty  ' 

being  the  prime  objects  of  human  attention,  the  former 
was  naturally  associated,  by  rude  mankind,  with  the 
goody  the  latter  with  the  eriV  principle  in  the  universe. 
Hence  most  ancient  nations,  actuated  in  their  devo* 
tions  by  the  human  passions,  have  worshipped  not  only 
the  celestial^  but  also  the  infernal  powers ;  the  sun, 
chiefly  from  love  and  gratittidej  as  the  emblem  of  di< 
vine  beneficence,  under  the  figure  of  a  countenance 
illuminated  with  raysy  in  a  lofty  temple;  and  the 
SERPENT,  or  some  such  horrid  form,  in  a  deep  cavern, 
as  the  symbpl  of  the  evil  one,  from  motives  of  fear* 

Human  reason  cannot  easily  comprehend,  how  both 
good  and  evil  should  proceed  from  the  same  being: 
an  analogy,  drawn  from  human  turpitude  only,  could 
conduct  it  to  such  an  idea.  And  unless  revelation  had 
taught  us,  that  the  B£IMG  of  whom  the  serpent  has 
been  made  symbolical  was  the  cause  of  such  turpitude, 
we  should  still  have  been  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
introduction  of  natural  and  moral  evil  into  our  world. 
A  malignant  spirit,  operating  upon  human  frailty,  is 
the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  the  happiest 
vindication  of  divine  justice*"*. 

Thus  we  find  the  symbol  of  the  serpent  alike  appli- 
cable to  the  purposes  of  religion,  whether  we  consider 
it  in  a  natural,  moral,  or  theological  point  of  view. 
And  hence  it  was  introduced  in  the  celebration  of  all 
the  heathen  mysteries**»5. 

But 

Noar's  ark  the  symbols  expressive  of  light  and  darknett,  employed 
bj  ancient  nations  in  celebrating  the  mysteries  of  their  religion,  most 
be  considered  as  absurd.  See  Bryant's  Neno  System  ofAndent  Sfytbol. 
vol.  ii.  iii.  passim. 

404.  Compare  Gendsii,  chap.  iii.  ver.  1—15.  with  IfewlatioM,  chap, 
ix.  ver.  1 — 11. 

405.  Elian.  Hitt.  Animal,  lib.  xvii.  cap.  v.  Aiigustin,  dtCimtat,  JDei. 

lib. 
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FART  I.  But  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  Egypt,  as 
already  observed,  being  utterly  unacquainted  with  &ei 
meaning  of  their  sacred  symbols,  they  looked  no  far- 
ther than  the  mere  image,  or  the  creature  which  it 
naturally  represented*  Hence  their  besotted  attach- 
ment to  such  creatures  as  blind  superstition,  under  the 
direction  of  priestcraft,  led  them  more  particularly  t9 
regard. 

Herodotus  and  Strabohint  at  the  most  abominable 
intercourse  between  the  women  of  the  Mendesiah  dis^ 
trict,  where  the  he-goat  was  worshipped,  and  that 
animal"^*  And  Diodorus,  though  an  admirer  of  the 
£g3rptians,  cannot  help  expressing  his  astonishment  at 
die -gross  familiarity  in  which  they  lived  with  their 
.  sacred  animals;  the  care  they  took  in  procuring  them 
delicate  food,  and  voluptuous  accommodation,  while 
alive ;  their  lamentations  at  the  death  of  any  of  them ; 
tandthe  incredible  sums  expended  on  their  funerals^^ 
Nor  does  he  conceal  from  us  an  obscene  ceremony, 
thatattended  the  deification  of  the  sacred  ButL ;  when, 
afiier  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  he  was  placed  in 
the  temple  of  Vulcan  at  Memphis^,  During  the  first 
forty  dajrs,  none  were  permitted  to  see  him  but  wo« 
men;  who,  standing  before  him,  with  their  petticoats 
pulled  up,  shewed  him  their  privy  parts4°9. 

But  the  superstition  of  the  Egyptians  was  productive 
of  other  bad  effects,  beside  debasing  their  manners.  It 
precluded  them  from  all  liberal  intercourse  with  other 
nations,  whom  they  considered  as  impure^^**;  and  con* 
sequently  obstructed  the  sources  of  knowledge,  andthe^ 

lib.  iii.  cap.  xii.  et  lib.  xvii.  cap.  xv.    Aniob.  Cant.  Gen,  lib.  v.  Jvstiti 
Mvrtjr,  Jpoi,  i.  ii.    Ctemens.  Alex.  Cobort.  init. 

406.  Herodot.  Hutoriar.  lib.  ii.  Strabo,  Geog.  VSa.  xvii.  p.  802. 
.    40r.  Diod.  Sicul.  Bibliotb.  lib.  i.  p.  74—76.  edit.  sup.  cic. 

408.  Bibliotb,  lib.  i.  p.  76.  409.  Diod.  Sicul.  sup.  cit. 

410.  Herodot.  lib.  ii  cap.  xli.  See  also  Genesis,  diap.  xliii.  ver.  32. 

means 
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means  of  civil  improvement.  It  sanctioned  the  mar« 
riage  of  brothers  and  sisters^''.  And  this  unnatural 
union  of  the  sexes,  in  conjunction  with  the  political 
regulation  of  hereditary  professions,  narrowed  still  far* 
ther  the  social  system ;  prevented  the  diffusion'  of 
wealth,  or  the  revolution  of  property,  and  served  to 
nurse  hereditary  hate,  and  professional  contempt. 

I  have  formerly ,  my  lord,  had  occasion  to  observe, 
that  professions  were  hereditary  among  the  Egyptians ; 
and  that  no  subject  in  Egypt,  unless  he  belonged  to 
one  of  the  two  higher  classes,  to  the  sacerdotal  or  mi- 
litary order,  could  enjoy  any  property  in  land,  or  have 
any  share  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom.  The 
three  inferior  classes  consisted  of  husbandmen,  gra« 
ziers  or  feeders  and  rearers  of  cattle,  and  artificers  in 
various  branches^^^;  each  of  whom  was  confined  by 
law  to  his  particular  calling ;  in  which  he  had  suc« 
ceeded  his  father,  and  which  his  son  was  bound  to 
follow,  however  strongly  the  bent  of  his  genius  might 
be  turned  to  another  employment^' 3. 

This  regulation  has  been  much  praised  by  histo- 
rians both  ancient  and  modem,  as  contributing  to  the 
perfection  of  the  arts,  by  adding  successively  the  at- 
tatnxhents  of  the  son  to  those  of  the  father;  and  for 
being  calculated  to  curb  aspiring  ambition,  by  confin- 
ing every  one  to  his  own  profession,  whatever  might 
be  the  strength  or  extent  of  his  talents.  But  the  bene- 
fit resulting  from  the  experience  of  ancestry,  would 
be  more  than  balanced  by  the  disadvantages  connected 
with  it ;  in  dooming  many  to  professions,  which  they 
had  neither  inclination  to  prosecute,  nor  ability  to 
improve*    And  although  the  institution  of  hereditary 

411.  Diod.  SiCQl.  Ub.  i.  p.  33.  412.  Id.  mUimb.  \\b.  i.  p.  67. 

413.  Id.  ibid. 

vot.  I.  %  employments 
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PAUT  I.  employments  might,  in  bridling  ambition,  sferve  the 
Ni^^v^^-/  purposes  of  an  usurping  priesthood  by  depressing  thb 
spirit  of  the  people,  it  must  at  the  same  time  have  de** 
pressed  genius,  by  imposing  a  restraint  upon  its  versa- 
tility, and  extinguished  the  ardour  of  emulation,  with- 
out which  the  liberal  arts  can  never  attain  superior 
excellence.  These  can  only  be  cultivated  with  success 
among  a  people  in  a  state  of  professional  freedom ; 
where  genius  is  left  unfettered,  and  talents  have  thfcir 
full  range ;  and  where  a  possibility  is  left  to  men  of  all 
classes  of  rising  to  public  honours  and  offices* 

Depression  of  genius,  however,  in  consequence 
of  the  restraints  imposed  upon  it,  is  not  the  greatest 
evil  attending  the  institution  of  hereditary  professions, 
considered  in  a  political  light.  It  has  a  tendency  to 
destroy  that  social  concord,  which  should  si^ist 
among  the  members  of  the  same  community.  A  s^tof 
men  confined  to  a  particular  calling,  from  generation 
to  generation,  view  those  of  every  other  with  envy  or 
disdain.  Hence  a  division  of  the  members  of  a  state 
into  professional  classes,  between  which  a  perpetual 
bar  is  fixed,  very  diflfcrent  from  the  distinction  of  ranks, 
originating  in  different  degrees  of  merit,  engenders 
animosity,  and  obstructs  the  most  necessary  arid  salu- 
tary effects,  which  men  ought  naturally  to  derive  from 
living  under  the  guardianship  of  the  same  laws.  Each 
class  forms  a  separate  body  in  thestate,  and  all  national 
union  is  lost,  and  all  sense  of  a  common  interest. 

Brute-worship  fostered  new  animosities  among  the 
Egyptians.  As  the  animal  adored  by  the  inhabitants 
of  one  district,  was  often  held  in  detestation  by  those 
of  another,  intestine  feuds  thence  arose  among  their 
votaries,  and  never-ceasing  religious  antipathy*'*. 
Yet  this  diversity  of  worship  is  said  to  have  been  esta- 

414.  Diod.  SicuL  ^ibli^tb,  lib.  i.  p.  81.  edit.  sup.  cit. 

blished. 
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Jblished,  ia  order  to  preserve  the  kingdiom  from  greater    LETTER 
shocks^^;  a  wretched  artifice  of  sacerdotal  power,    ,^^..^^^- 
combiDing  with  regal  authority,  to  maintain  its  domi* 
nion  over  the  people  at  the  expence  of  private  hap* 
piness. 

Notwithstanding  so  many  causes  of  dissention,  Egypt 
was  apowerful,  and  even  a  peaceful  kingdom^'^.  Water- 
ed  by  one  great  river,  to  which  it  owed  its  fertility,  and 
which  served  as  a  centre  of  civil  union ;  bounded  on  the 
the  north  by  the  sea,  and  there  secured  by  impracticaUe 
harbours,  and  impassable  fens;  and,  on  all  other  quar- 
ter  s,  by  mountsdns  or  burning  deserts  of  billowing  sand, 
it  was  strongly  fortified  against  invasion  by  nature,  as 
well  as  by  art.  And  nature,  in  assigning  it  such  bounda- 
ries, and  such  a  common  source  of  plenty,  seems  to 
•have  marked  it  out  as  the  seat  of  one  monarchy.  Early 
divided  into  provinces,  under  a  regular  government 
and  police,  every  licentious  motion  was  repressed  by 
the  vi^lance  of  the  magistrate ;  and  the  military  body,  a 
perpetual  militia,  stationed  In  different  districts**  7,  were 
always  ready  to  quell  any  popular  tumult,  bred  by  in- 
testine discord.  From  peace  flowed  public  prosperity ; 
population,  industry,  arts  and  manufactures  ;  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth,  and  the  conveniences  of  life. 

415.  Id.  ibid. 

416.  For  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  peace,  Egypt  seemi  to 
have  been  long  celebrated  ;  for  when  the  miserable  remains  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
were  promised  indulgence  if  they  would  stay  in  their  own  land,  they 
said,  "  No !  but  we  will  go  into  Egypt,  where  we  shall  see  no  war, 
**  nor  hear  the  sound  of  the  trumpet"  {Jeremiah,  chap.  xlii.  ver.  14.). 
It  was  also  plentiful,  notwithstanding  its  full  population.  Hence  the 
fugitive  Jews  added,  in  proposing  to  retire  into  Kgypt,  "  Nor  shall 
*•  we  there  kncm  bun^er^*  (Id.  ibid  ).  And  in  a  more  early  period,  the 
Israelites,  under  Moses,  often  looked  anxiously  back  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  promised  land,  to  the  luxurious  plenty  which  they  had  ea- ' 
joyed  in  Egypt.     See  particularly  Numbers,  chap.  xi.  ver.  5 — ^20, 

417.  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  clxiv.— clxviii. 

Proud 
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PART  t  Proud  of  these  acqaisilions  and  accommodations, 
and  restrained  by  their  religion  from  afree  intercourse 
with  foreigners,  as  well  as  by  the  boundaries  of  their 
country,  and  the  maxims  of  their  policy,  the  Egyp- 
tians held  all  other  nations  in  contempt.  Yet,  viewed 
with  a  philosophic  eye,  their  character  a&  a  people  is  less 
entitled  to  respect,  than  that  of  any  other  ancient  na« 
tion,  that  had  attained  the  same  degree  of  civilization. 
The  blind  idolaters  of  that  debasing  system  of  super- 
stition by  which  they  were  enslaved,  they  possessedfe  w 
of  the  nobler  virtues.  Their  manners  were  po}ish- 
ed^^,  and  the  severe  prohibitions  of  law,  with  the  rigid 
administration  of  justice,  had  subdued  in  them  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  natural  passions.  But  bigotry  had  kindled 
in  their  bosoms  other  passions,  as  violent  as  those 
of  the  rudest  barbarian;  and  as  little  under  the  con- 
troul  of  reason,  or  the  government  of  political  pru- 
dence *^9. 

418.  Herodotus,  ffistoriar,  lib.  ii.  cap.  Ixzx.  Diod.  SicuV £iblioti, 
lib.  i.  p.  81. 

419.  I  here  allude  to  their  extravagant  sorrow  on  the  death  of  their 
sacred  animals,  and  the  fanatical  fury  with  which  thej  were  transported 
against  those  that  killed  any  of  them ;  but  especially  against  such  as 
killed  an  ibis,  a  hawk,  or  a  cat,  whether  by  design  or  accident  (See 
Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  Ixv,  Ixvi.  et  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  75.).  Diqdo- 
rus  has  furnished  us  -vvith  a  famous  instance  to  this  purpose,  in  the 
killing  of  a  cat.  When  the  Romans  were  negociating  an  alliunce 
with  Ptolemy  Auletes,  whose  right  to  th6  throue  of  Egypt  they 
liaughtily  condescended  to  acknowledge,  the  Egyptians,  conscious 
they  were  at  the  mercy  of  that  CQnquering  people,  loaded  the  Roman 
deputies  and  their  attendants  with  carefsses,  and  took  every  possible 
care  to  avoid  any  cause  of  disgust  or  quarrel ;  yet,  during  that  season 
of  anxious  solicitude  and  apprehension,  a  cat  being  killed  by  a  Roman, 
the  Egyptian  populace  tumuUuously  ran  to  his  lodging;  and  neither 
the  officers  sent  by  the  king  to  command  forbearance,  nor  the  fear  of 
the  Romans,  could  deliver  the  man  from  the  fury  of  the  enraged 
multitude,  though  he  had  not  intentionally  killed  the  cat  (Diod.  Sicul. 
lib.  i.  p.  75.).  "  Of  thisi"  adds  the  historian  {Bibliotb.  ubi  cit.), 
'*  I  was  an  eye-witness,  at  the  time  of  my  travels  in  Egypt." 

Genius 
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Gcauiis  the  Egyptians  ceitatnly  possessed ;  tiraagh   UTI'IA 


that  genius  wasmore  acute  and  steady,  than  liberal  or 
debated.  They  prosecuted  works  of  ejqpence  and  in- 
genuity with  singuhur  perseverance,  and  upon  princU 
pies  perfectly  mathematical^^ ;  but  being  totally  dea- 
titute  of  tastCy  they  have  failed  to  acquire  a  dsstin^i 
guished  rank  among  the  cultivators  of  the  finer  aits^'. 
Their  architecture  attempted  to  supply  greatness  of 
design,  by  immensity  of  falnic ;  substituting  altitude 
for  sublimity,  and  ponderous  solidity  for  stability^'; 
Their  statuary,  like  their  architecture,  delighted  in 
huge  masses  of  stone^'^.  These  they  nicely  chiseled 
into  human  or  brute-forms,  or  a  compound  between 
the  two ;  but  displayed  neither  elegance  of  figure, 
animation  of  expression,    nor  grace  in  attitude^ 

Their 

430.  BiocL  Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  38»  89. 

421.  Winkelmann,  Bist.  de  l\irt  de  VAnHquiu\  liv.  ii.^chap.  i,  ^ 

422.  Strabo.  lib.  xvii.  p.  806.  et  seq.  edit.  Lntet.  Paris,  Typ.  Rcg^. 
1620.  As  the  Egyptians  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  constructing  an 
arch,  they  could  not  give  stability  to  their  buildings  without  g^reat 
waste  of  labour  and  materials ;  nor  do  they»  after  all,  convey  to  us  the 
idea  of  stability  (See  the  plates  in  Pococke's  and  Norden's  Travelt 
into  ^gypt,  &c.}.  A  straight  stone  laid  over  a  door,  however  thick 
or  strongly  supported  by  columns,  has  not  the  firmness  of  an  arch. 
Hence  the  Egyptians,  from  want  of  skill  to  cast  an  arch,  were  obliged 
to  make  their  doors  very  narrow.  The  inconvenience  and  inelegance 
of  which  may  be  easily  conceived. 

423.  Many  of  these  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  describe,  on  the 
authority  of  Herodotus ;  who  saw  the  stupendous  works  of  Egyptian 
art  before  they  had  been  much  defaced,  and  when  they  had  suffered 
BO  admixture  from  the  ingenuity  of  other  nations.  His  testimony, 
therefore,  is  superior  to  that  of  every  other  ancient  author.  Diodorus 
Siculus,  also  highly  deserving  of  credit,  and  next  in  point  of  time, 
mentions  a  statue  in  a  sitting  posture,  the  work  of  Memnon  Syenesis, 
larger  than  any  noticed  by  that  venerable  historian.  The  measure 
of  the  foot  was  seven  cubits  in  length  (Diod.  Sicul.  Bibliotb,  lib.  i.  p. 
44.).  And  the  head  of  the  wonderful  Sphinx  is  still  to  be  seen,  which 
measures  fifteen  feet  from  the  ear  to  the  chin.  Maillet,  Deteripi.  de 
i^^SyP^n  p.  221. 

424.  Winkelmann,  ubi  sup.  The  human  figures  in  Egyptian  sculp* 
^rc  have,  with  a  few  exceptions,  their  hands  hanging  down  by  their 

sides. 
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^ART  I.'  Their  painting,  if  we  except  brilliancy  and  durability 
'o(  colours,  was  void  of  every  excellence  belong^g  to 
-diat  captivating  art^'^.  The  magical  effects  of  light 
•and  shade,  figures  detached  from  their  base,  and 
seeming  to  aspire  after,  immortality ;  that  beauty  more 
•than  human,  yet  copied  from  human  forms,  familiar  in 
die  paintings  of  Grecian  artists,  never^animated  an 
Egyptian  ta,blature«  Poetry  they  seem  never  to  have 
cultivate  i  and  music,  as  an  art,  their  gloomy  minds 
proscribed^^*  But  music  was  employed,  in  celebrat- 
ing the  festivals  and  mysteries  of  their  religion  ;  and 
poetry  had  produced  one  hymn,  which  was  chanted  on 
•uch  occasions^^. 

The  learning  of  the  Egyptians  early  attracted  the 
euriosity  of  the  Greeks.  Their  first  sages  travelled  into 
Egypt*^*,  and  their  most  enlightened  philosophers 
continued  to  consider  the  Egyptian  priests  as  their 
masters  in  science,  and  resorted  to  them  for  instruc- 
tion429.  But  in  what  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians 
consisted,  we  are  left  in  some  measure  to  conjecture, 
as  none  of  their  ancient  books  have  come  down  to  us. 
That  they  were  deeply  skilled  in  the  principles  of  me- 
chanics, appears  from  the  machinery  requisite  to  erect 
their  wonderful  obelisks,  and  amazing  pyramids.  Geo- 
metry was  necessary  to  enable  them  to  conduct  the  nu- 
merous canals  with  which  Egypt  was  intersected,  as 
well  as  to  enable  them  to  divide  their  lands  anew,  after 

sides,  »nd  their  feet  close,  or  nearly  so  (Id.  ibid.).  This  learned,  and 
,eiiltgbttned  antiquarian,  has  taken  great  care  to  distinguish  the  an- 
cient Egyptian  style,  from  that  which. was  introduced  into  Egypt 
under  the  Macedonian  monarch s,  or  Roman  emperors. 

425.  Winkelmann,  MiH.  de  VJrudeVAntiquiii,  liv.  ii.  chap.  iii.  JRe- 
iat,  du  Sayd,  ap  Thevenot,  torn.  ii.  Paul  Lucas,  Voya^  to  the  Levant, 
vol.  i.  and  all  modem  travellers  of  taste  in  the  arts. 

426.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  7^, 
Aa,7.  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  Ixxix. 

428.  Di^d.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  86. 

429.  Id.  ibid. 

.    -         the 
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the  annual  inundations  of  the  Nile^^o,  Jq  this  neces-   LETTER 
sity  geometry  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin^^'.  ^' 

That  the  Egjrptians  had  carried  Iheir  astronomical 
observations  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  is  put  be« 
yond  dispute  by  the  exact  computation  of  their  year^3>  - 
by  their  calculation  of  eclipses,  both  lunar  and  solar^^?  • 
and  also  by  their  conjectures  concerning  the  appearance 
of  comets434.  Their  progress  in  other  sciences  cannot 
be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  certainty*  But  what« 
ever  might  be  the  learning  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
it  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  ecclesiastical  body ;  who 
involved  it  in  symbols  and  allegories,  which  they  un** 
riddled  only  to  those  that  were  initated  into  their 
roysteries^35.  And,  after  all,  until  it  had  been  refined 
by  flowing  through  Grecian  channels,  it  seems  to  have 
been,  like  their  Nile,  but  a  muddy  stream. 

What  is  acquired  with  difficulty  is  much  prized. 
The  Grecian  sages,  who  travelled  into  Egypt,  were 
obliged  to  remain  there  for  many  years,  and  to  go 
through  progressive  degrees  of  initiation,  before  they 
could  obtain  access  to  the  arcana  of  the  priests«^ 
They,  therefore,  set  great  value  upon  the  secrets  com- 
municated to  them ;  and  kept  up  the  high  reputation 
of  Egyptian  learning,  after  their  own  country  was 
furnished  with  more  precious  treasures  of  science. 

430.  Herodotus,  Ub.  ii.  cap.  cviii.  cix.'  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  73. 
Strabo,  lib.  xvi.  p.  757.  edit.  sup.  cit. 

431.  Id.  ibid. 

432.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  46.  The  Egyptians  computed  their  year 
at  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  and  one  fourth  (Id.  ibid.)»  or  tit 
hours ;  within  twelve  minutes  of  the  computation  of  sir  Isaac  Newton.  ^ 

433.  Ibid.  Bibiiotb,  lib.  i.  p.  73.  434.  Id.  ibid. 

435.  Clem.  Alexand.  Strom,  lib.  v.  p.  566.  edit.  Parts. 

436.  Strabo,  Geog,  lib.  xvii.  p.  806.  Clemens  Alex.  sop.  cit.  et 
Porphyr.  et  Jamblic.  in  Vit.  Pytha^» 

Vain 
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PART  I.  Vain  of  being  able  to  number  among  their  sch<dars 
"^^^^^^^^  the  most  eminent  Grecian  philosophers^s^,  and  flat- 
tered by  the  adulation  of  that  haughty  and  presump- 
tuous people,  the  Egyptian  priests  arrogated  to  them- 
-  selves  and  their  venerable  nation,  the  invention  of  the 
whole  circle  of  the  sciences^s^  j  of  ktters  or  alphabetic 
character 8^^9y  by  which  only  science  can  be  readily 
communicated ;  and  the  ordination  of  every  civil  and 
sacred  institution.  They  first  erected  temples  to  the 
gods,  appointed  festivals,  and  practised  divination 
by  oracles  and  otherwise  4^.  They  had  sent  out  co- 
lonies into  all  countries,  and  civilized  the  human  race  ; 
by  communicating,  along  with  the  elements  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  their  maxims  of  religion  and  govern- 
ment44«. 

These 
457.  Strabo,  4ibi  sup- 
438.  Diod.  Sicul.  BibUotb,  lib.  i.  p.  63.  439.  Id.  ibid. 

440.  Herodotus,  Ilistoriar.  lib.  ii.  cap.  iv.  Iviii.  Ixxxiii.  Divination 
had  attained  such  perfection  among  the  Egyptians,  through  the  inge- 
nuity of  priestcraft,  that  oracular  responses  were  not  delivered  by  any 
human  being,  but  apparently  by  the  divinity  consulted  (Id.  ibid.). 
In  what  manner  this  was  contrived  we  are  left  to  conjecture ;  the  ve* 
nerable  historian  (who  alone  could  have  given  us  genuine  informatioa 
•n  the  subject)  having  only  told  us,  that  it  was  done  in  different 
ways  (Herodot.  ubi  sup.).  Two  of  those  ways  we  can  discover, 
with  a  degree  of  certainty.  The  Egyptians,  we  know,  had  vocal  sta- 
tues. That  of  Memnon  has  become  proverbial.  These  statues  weT« 
of  the  colossal  kind ;  and,  as  they  were  hollow,  could  easily  admit 
priests  within  them.  Thus  the  gods  might  Sieem  to  speak.  We  have 
also  reason  to  believe,  that  the  prophetic  answer  was  often  delivered 
without  any  visible  representation  j  by  a  voice  issuing,  with  awful  so- 
lemnity, from  the  profound  gloom  of  the  Egyptian  temples;  while 
sacred  pomp,  and  holy  symbols^  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Deity. 

441.  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  et  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  passim.  The  attachment  of 
the  Egyptians  to  their  own  country,  and  their  aversion  against  inter- 
course with  foreigners,  contradict  their  pretensions  to  extensive  cojo- 
nization.  Truth  will  not  permit  us  to  rank  the  Chaldeans  or  Hebrews 
among  the  number  of  their  emigrants ;  yet  these  they  claimed  (DioJ. 
Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  24.  73.),  l*he  Egyptian  leaders,  who  conducted  colo- 
nies into  Greece,  seem  to  have  been  violently  expelled  (Herodot. 

lib. 
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These  pretensions  have  been  too  fully  admitted  by  LKTTER 
writers  both  ancient  and  modem ;  but  especially  by  !•  * ' 
die  early  and  latter  Greeks.  The  wise  and  learned  Stra- 
bo  allows  only  to  the  Egyptians  the  invention  of  geo- 
metry^**;  while  he  ascribes  to  the  Phoenicians  the  in- 
vention of  arithmetic^  the  art  of  keeping  accompts,  or 
registers  of  mercantile  transactions^  and  the  disco- 
very of  the  use  of  the  pole-star  in  nocturnal  naviga^ 
tion^3.  The  Phoenicians,  or  Canaanites,  have  also  a 
daim  to  the  invention  otietters;  for  before  the  inva- 
sion of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites  or  Hebrews,  Cadmus 
had  carried  the  Phoenician  alphabet  into  Greece*^; 
and  we  find  in  that  country  a  city,  which  bore  the  name 
of  Kiijath-sepher,  or  the  City  of  Letters^  in  more  an- 
cient times^^* 

The       " 

lib.  ii.  cap.  clzxxii.) :  and  most  have  been  conveyed  in  Phoenician  ves- 
leU.    For  the  Egyptians  appear  to  have  been  ntterly  vnacquainted 
with  navigation  till  the  reign  of  Setostris,  and  to  have  had  no  ihipt 
on  the  Mediterranean  before  the  reign  of  Psammitichiis. 
442.  Strabo,  lib.  xvi.  p.  757,  443.  Id.  ibid. 

444.  The  Arundeltan  or  Oxford  marbles,  commonly  called  the  Bth 
rian  Cbromde  (Epoch  vii.),  place  the  arrival  of  Cadmus  in  Greece 
1519  years  before  the  Christian  aera ;  and  consequently  twenty-auft 
years  before  the  Israelites  left  Egypt,  according  to  the  Hebrew  chro- 
nology, and  sixtj-nine  years  before  they  passed  tlie  river  Jordan, 
That  Cadmus  brought  the  Phoenician  alphabet  into  Greece  is  not  dis* 
pttted ;  and  all  ancient  chronologers  place  his  arrival  nearly  as  high 
as  the  Parian  Chronicle.  '^ 

445.  Joshua,  chap.  xv.  ver.  15.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  «ra  of  the 
iwoeroion^  or  rather  lue  of  letter*,  as  sigru  of  xoardtf  for  it  appears  that 
bieroglypbie  tymboU,  among  an  ingenious  people,  naturally  and  imper« 
ceptibly,  mould  themselves  into  alphabetic  characters  {Divine  Lego* 
Hon  <f  Mont,  book  iv.  sect.  iv.).  Dr.  Warburton  conjectures,  that 
after  the  use  of  letters  became  common  in  £g)'pt,  the  Egyptian  printt 
invented  a  sacred  alphabet  for  secrecy.  But  from  this  opinion  1  must 
dissent ;  because  symbolical  hieroglyphics,  soon  after  they  ceased  to 
be  of  general  use  (if  ever  they  were  so),  would  become  so  obscure  as 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  the  most  profound  secrecy.  And  Uerodo* 
tus,  in  speaking  of  the  sacred  and  vulgar  letters  of  the  Egyptians 
(lib.  ii.  cap.  xxx.),  certainly  meant  no  more  than  hieroglyphic  sym- 
bols and  alphabetic  characters.  This  sufficiently  appears  by  his  telling 

▼OL.  I.  Ii  itt 
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PART  I.  The  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  the  Egypt&iif 
claim  to  the  invention  of  letters  is,  that  Moses^  soon 
after  his  escape  with  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  having 
broken,  in  a  pet>  the  two  tables  of  the  law  delivered  to 
him  by  the  Lord,  inscribed  the  ten  commandments  on 
other  two  tables  of  stone'**^.  But  Moses  might  have 
learned  the  use  of  alphabetic  characters,  (if  such  he 
used)  during  his  residence  in  Arabia  with  Jethro  his 
father-in-law,  the  prince  and  priest  of  Midian^';  for 
the  Midianites  were  merchants^  and  carried  on,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Ishmaelites,  in  very  early  times, 
the  trade  between  Syria  and  Egypt  by  land^,  as  the 
Canaanites  did  by  sea. 

These  reflections,  my  lord,  will  prepare  your  mind 
for  an  account  of  the 

US  (lib.  ii.  cap.  cvi.),  that  the  inscriptions  on  the  pillars  erected  hf 
Seeostris  were  in  the  Mocred  letter*  of  Egypt,  For  on  all  such  monu-' 
ments  Dr.  Warburton  allows^  and  the  remains  of  Egyptian  obelisks 
prove,  that  bieroglypbict  only  were  inscribed. 

446.  Exodus,  chap,  xxxiv.  ver.  27,  28. 

44f .  Sir  Isaac  Newton  did  not  scruple  to  ascribe  to  the  Midianites, 
the  honour  of  instructing  Moses  in  the  art  of  writing  (Cbronolt^  of 
Ancient  Kingdoms  amended,  p.  210.).  But  if  Moses,  during  his  stay  in 
Arabia,  with  Jethro  his  father-in-law,  did  not  acquire  the  use  of  al- 
phabetic writing,  he  was  there  instructed  in  matters  of  higher  import. 
For  when  he  approached  Horeb  or  Oreb,  the  mountain  of  God,  the 
LoRiTappeared  to  him  under  the  symbol  of  fire  (Exodus,  chap.  iii. 
ver.  12.) ;  encouraged  him  to  rescue  the  Hebrews  from  Egyptian  ser- 
vitude ;  and  gave  him  a  rod,  which  is  termed  the  Rod  of  God,  for  the 
performance  of  miracles  (Exodus,  chap.  iv.  ver.  17—21.).  We  also 
know,  that  Moses  profited  by  the  counsels  of  Jethro  {Exodus,  chap, 
xviii.  ver.  17—27.) ;  who  appears  to  have  been  a  prince  of  great 
wisdom,  and  experience  in  human  affairs ;  and,  as  a  priest,  was  no 
doubt  profoundly  skilled  in  all  the  mysteries  of  religion. 

448.  Genesis,  chap,  xxxvii.  ver.  25—2  8. 

EARLY 
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"ETL-RLt  STATE  0F5YRIA,  AND  THE    CONQtTEST    OF  PALES-     LETTfitt 
•'tiue  bt  the  HEBHEWS.  ^' 

UNDER  the  name  of  Syria  I  comprehend  all  that 
part  of  Lower  Asia,  which  is  l3ounded  on  the  east  by 
theEpuhrates  and  the  Arabian  desert;  on  the  west 
by  £he  Mediterranean;  and  which  extends,  In  a  south- 
ern direction,  from  the  mountains  Amanus  and  Tau- 
rus  to  Arabia  Petrea  and  the  northern  frontier  of 
Egypt.  This  delightful  and  fertile  country,  naturally 
abounding  in  palm-trees,  yielding  the  choicest  dates, 
and  ][)roducing,  by  culture,  com,  wine,  and  oil,'  is  agree- 
ably diversified  with  hiHs  and  vallies,  and  washed  in 
its  whole  extent  by  the  sea ;  which,  with  refreshing 
breezes  from  the  mountains  Libanus  an4  Antilibanus, 
whose  lofty  summits  are  frequently  cove^d  with 
snow,  moderates  the  heat  of  the  climate.  Syria  lies 
between  the  thirty-second  and  thirty-seventh  degrees 
of  northern  latitude. 

With  the  northern  part  of  Syria,  or  Stffia  Propery 
in  the  first  ages,  we  are  utterly  unacquainted.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  subject  to  the  Assyrian  monarchs ; 
who,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  eastern  potentates, 
sometimes  extended  their  dominion  oiver  the  whole 
inland  country,  on  both  tides  the  river  }ordan449« 
Hence  Syria  and  Assyria  are  frequently  confounded 
by  the  more  ancient  Grecian  historians  and  geogra- 
phers. ... 

But  of  the  state  of  the  central,  and  southern  part  of 
Sjrria,  in  early  times,  we  are  better  informed  than  of 
that  of  any  other  region  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Here 
we  find  men  living,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  a  state  of 
nature;  without  any  legal  institutions,  under  the  fathers 

449.  Gtneiiit  chap.  xiv.  vfr.  1—12. 

Pf 
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PART  I.  of  ftmilies  and  the  heads  of  trtbes^^:  yet  here  we 
discover  no  traces  of  that  unfeeling  barbarism,  and 
brutal  licentiousnessi  which  poets  have  feigned,  and 
credulous  historians  and  philosophers  adopted^  eon- 
ceming  the  manners  of  mankind  in  such  a  8t«te« 
Here  we  find  children  obedient  to  their  parents,  and 
servants  to  their  masters^^';  subjects  sharing  with 
their  chief  all  deliberations  respecting  general  inter- 
est^^^;  leagues  solemnly  ratified,  and  faithfully  ob* 
served^^^;.  marriages  contracted  from  love,  and  from 
family  connections^;  the  sanctity  of  matrimonial 
engagements  held  in  the  highest  reverence^^^;  the 
loss  of  female  virtue  thought  worthy  of  death^^^; 

450.  Genesis,  chap.  xiii. — ^xxxiii.  passim. 

451.  Genviis,  chap.  xxiv.  passim. 
'    452.  €enaU,  chap,  xxiii.  ver.  13<^16.    ' 

453.  GeiKsit,  chiLp.  xxi.  ver.  ^23-*^2. 

454.  GerwUt  chap.  xxiv.  xxix.  passim. 

455.  GenetU,  chap.  xx.  ver.  3—16.  chap.  xxvi.  ver.  7—11.  It  is 
remarlcable,  that  in  all  these  transactions,  the  various  Syrian  tribes 
discovered  more  confidence,  and  a  higher  sense  of  honour,  than  the 
Hebrews,  whodvrek  among  them;  though  the  Hebrews  regarded 
themselves  as  tlie  peculiar  people  of  God,  and  had  received  assurance 
to  that  purpose.     They  wanted  faith  in  man,  whatever  they  might 

have  in  God;  and  seemed  ever  willing  to  prostitute  their  wives,  rather 
'than  suffer  in  their  own  persons.  The  speech  of  Abireelech  to  Isaac 
Is  truly  memorable.  Isaac,  like  his  father  Abraham,  had  said  that 
his  vife  Wdii  his  4iiter  /  "  lest  the  meii  of  the  place  should  kill  kirn  for 
**  Rebeiab,  because  she  was  fair  to  look  upon.  And  it  came  to  pass,  tttat 
**  Abimelcch,  king  of  the  Philistines,  looked  out  at  a  window,  and 
«*  saw  Isaac  sporHng  with  Iteheiab  his  wifb.  And  Abimelcch  called 
*«  Isaac,  and  said,  *  Of  a  surety  she  is  thy  wife:  and  how  saidst  thou, 
*•  She  is  my  sister  ?'— And  Isaac  said  unto  him,  *  Lest  I  die  for  her.'— 
•'  And  Abimelech  said,  <  What  is  this  thou  hast  done  unto  i]»?-N.One 
«'  of  the  people  might  lightly  have  lain  with  thy  wife,  and  thoushoiild' 
**  eat  have  brought  guiltiness  upon  us.'  And  Abimelech  chargedall  the 
«  people,  saying,  *  He  that  toucheth  this  man,  or  his  wife,  shall  suwly 
•*  be  put  to  death"  (Geneih,  chap.  xxvi.  ver.  7—11.).  If  disposed  to 
display  the  baienefifl  of  the  Hebrews,  I  might  exhibit  their  perfidloat 
cruelty  in  regard  to  the  Shechemites  (GenetU,  chap,  xxziv.  passim} ; 
But  it  is  better  to  draw  a  veil  over  such  horrid  tnuBsactioiu. 
456*  Gtneiu,  chap,  zxxviii.  ver.  34. 

and 
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jud^ddter^ccmtidered  asm  crime  that  odled  for  the   lsttee 
vengeance  of  heaYen^i^  ^ 

Ik  8yri»,  during  those  early  times,  ve  see  religion 
appearing  in  its  most  amiable  and  simple  form  t  one 
Gqd^  the  CrtAtor  ottli,  things,  every  where  adosed, 
without  images,  altluv,  or  an  established  priesthood^**; 
equad  puvity  in  faith  and  worship,  principle  and.prac* 
ti'ce.  But  in  proportion  as  wealth  and  hitury  in^ 
creased  among  the  Syrian  tribes,  their  religion  grew 
nvxre  sensual.  Like  all  eastern  nations,  diey  became 
addicted  to  the  worship  of  die  heavenly  bodies^^ ; 
andpnestcrafc  employed  images,  and  the  whole  appn- 
ratas  of  delusive  superstition  to  attract  the  devotion 
of  the  people^^ 

Corruption  of  manners  (as  it  ever  has,  and  ever  will) 
necessarily  followed  the  corruption  of  religion ;  for 
corrupt  religion  can  find  an  apology  or  an  expiation 
for  every  crime  that  does  not  clash  with  its  own  inter- 
ests* The  manners  of  the  Syrians  accordingly  appear 
to  have  been  deeply  corrupted,  when  Moses  kd  the 
Hebrews  toward  their  frontiers^^';  and  to  have  con- 
tinued so  in  consequence  of  the  corruptions  of  reli- 
gion,  for  almost  two  thousand  years^'.  Their  idola- 
trous superstition  sanctified  every  licentious  vice^, 
and  drew  into  iu  vortex  even  the  Hebrews  them- 
selves^;  though  set  apart  to  presenre  die  worship  of 

457.  Genetis,  chap.  xx.  ver.  3—- 7.    458.  GeneM,  chap.  xiv.  et  se^. 

459.  Jieuteronomy^  chap.  xvii.  vcr.  3. 

460.  Selden,  de  Diis  Syriit  passim.  They  seem  to  have  had,  as  earljr 
at  the  days  of  Moses,  moveable  tabernacles,  vocal  statues,  and  what- 
ever  could  impose  upon  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar. 

461.  Leoiticutf  chap,  xviii.  ver.  6—26.  Kumbert,  chap.  xxv.  ver. 
ly  3.  Deuteronomy t  chap.  ix.  ver.  4. 

462.  Lncian,  de  Syr,  Dea,  463.  Id.  ibid. 

464.  Numbere,  chap.  xxv.  ver.  2.    Deuteronomy,  chap,  xxxii.  ver. 

16, 17.  S^y^gee,  chap.  ii.  ver.  13.  Samuel,  chap.  vii.  ver.  3.  See  also 

the  two  booI»  of  JD'^yt,  and  the  Propbete,  passim. 

one 
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one  God  witbout  the  use  of  idolsy  and  eti trenched 
within  multifarious  ceremoni«s. 

Milton,  whose  learning  was  as  great  as  his  getlius, 
has  given  a  striking  description  of  die  old  Sj^an  gods ; 
in  %vhich  poetry  is  made  subservient  to  historical  truth* 
The  geographical  delineation  is  highly  beautiful  and 
pkturesque;  and  itis,  on  the  whole,  adjust  and  hi^y- 
toished  picture. 

^<  First  Moloch,  horrid  kingi  besmear'd  with  blood 
^<  Of  human  sacrifice,  and  parents'  tears ; 
<^  Though  for  the  noise  of  drums  and  titohnib  loud 
«  Their  children's  cries  unhealed,  th&ipftss^dthrcugh^f^ 
*'  To  this  grim  idol4^5.    Him  the  Ammonite  • 
"  Worshipped  in  Rabba  and  her  watery  plain ; 
^^  In  Argob,  and  in  Basan,  to  the  stream 
"  Of  utmost  Arnon. 

"  Next  Chemos,  th*  obscene  dread  of  Moab's  sons  ' 
*'  From  Aroar  to  Nebo,  and  the  wild 
"  Of.southmost  Abtrim  ;  in  Hesbon 
«  And  Horonaim,  Sihon's  realm,  beyond 
«  The  flow'ry  dale  of  Sibma,  clad  with  vines  ; 
"  And  Eleal^,   to  the  Asphaltic  pool:  ^ 
"  Peor  his  other  name*^. 

«  With 

465.  Moheb  is  thought  bf  the  Rabbins  to  have  been  Saturn  (B&ack- 
well's  Mytbol.  Letter  x.)-  And  the  idol,  liere  alluded  to  by  Milton, 
seems  to  be  that  of  the  Carthaginian  god,  to  whom  Diodoms  gives  the 
name  of  Kromtt  or  Saturn  (Diod.  Sicol.  lib.  xx.  p.  756.  edit.  tup.  cit.). 
To  this  god,  whose  worship  was  brought  from  Syria  to  Carthage,  hu- 
man sacrifices  were  profusely  offered  in  times  of  public  calamity  (Id. 
ibid,  et  Justin,  lib.  xviii.  cap.  vi.) ;  but  especially  male  cbildren,  who 
were  offered  at  all  times  (Diod.  Sicul.  ubi  sup.).  The  idol  stood 
with  extended,  but  declining  arms,  in  the  act  of  receiving;  so  that* 
when  the  human  victim  was  presented  to  him,  it  dropt  down  into  a 
devouring  furnace  (Id.  ibid.).  A  similar  description,  of  the  idol 
Moloch  is  given  by  Selden,  <k  Diit  Syr.  Synug.  i.  cap.  vi. 

466.  This  god  is  called  Baal-Pieor  by  Moses  (Kumbers,  chap.  acxy. 
ver.  5.) ;  that  is  the  lord  Peor.  For  Bel  or  Baal,  which  signifies  fon/, 
was  a  common  title  of  honour  added  by  the  eastern  nations  to  the 

proper 
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«  Witfatbesecamethey,itrhofr<MntheborderiiigBood   LBTTElt 
«« Of  old  Euplirates,  to  the  bfoc^  that  parts  ^^ 

"  Egypt  from  Syrian  ground,  had  general  names 
"  Of  Baajlim  and  AsaTAaoTH467:  tliose  male) 
«  These  feminine. 

"  AsTORETH,  whom  the  Phoenicians  called 
"  AsTARTE,  queen  of  heaven  I  with  crescent  homs^^ ; 
^'  To  whose  bright  image  nightly,  by  the  moonj 

proper  names  of  all  the  celestial  gods ;  but  applied,  without  any  proper 
name,  to  the  sun  (Scrvius,  ad  Vtrg.  Eniad,  lib.  i.  vcr.  733.)?  when 
held  up  to  the  idolatry  of  the  people  as  the  supreme  Detty,  the  Lord, 
or  King  of  beaten;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  moon  was  worshipped 
as  the  queen  of  heaven,   ' 

Fleor  seems  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Egyptian  Bacchus,  or  the 
SUN  considered  as  iht  principle  of  generation.  In  Egypt,  at  the  festival 
of  Bacchus,  women  walked  in  procession,  carrying  obscene  images i 
so  ingeniously  framed»  that  the  very  nerves  of  the  mriU  member  vtere 
seen  to  move,  while  the  wanton  females  sung  the  praise  of  the  genial 
god  (Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xlviii.).  And  the  daughters  of  Moab  appear 
to  have  been  employed  in  some  such  lascivious  festival,  when  they 
enticed  the  Israelites,  under  Moses,  to  commit  whoredom  with  them, 
and  to  worship  Psoa  {Numbers,  chap.  xzv.  ver.  1, 2, 3.).  Grotius  {ad 
Deuteron.  cap.  iv.  ver.  3.)  thinks  the  name  of  this  god  expressive  of 
the  sensual  part  of  male  nature*  as  Aphrodite,  or  Venus,  was  of  the 
motions  of  female  lewdness  in  the  organ  of  generation. 

467.  The  Baalim,  or  lords,  were  the  host  of  heaven,  or  the  celes- 
tial hierarchy,  under  the  government  of  Baal,  their  supreme  lord, 
or  king.  To  some  of  those  were  given,  male,  and  to  others  female 
Aamss,  according  to  the  reputed  qualities  of  the  spiritual  intelligences, 
by  which  the  several  planets  were  thought  to  be  animated.  Asbta^ 
roth  was  the  general  title  for  the  female  planets,  as  Baalim  was  for  the 
male;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  applied  individually  alike  to  the  pla- 
net Venus  and  to  the  moon,  both  having  a  real,  or  imaginary  relation, 
to  female  nature ;  to  the  qualities  which  lead  to  enjoyment,  and  those 
that  are  essential  to  propagation.  To  the  moon,  however,  was  paid 
superior  honour,  because  of  her  superior  influence  and  effulgence: 
she  reigned  as  queen,  and  divided  with  her  lord  the  empire  of  the 
heavens,  while  both  superintended  the  affairs  of  the  earth.  This  was 
the  chief  article  in  the  popular  creed  of  the  Syrian  nations. 

468.  In  the  form  of  a  crescent;  to  represent  the  appearance  of  the 
moon  during  her  increase,  the  festival  of  the  goddess  being  at  full 
moon. 

<<  Sidonian 
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FART  I.  ^  Sidonian  virgins  paid  thdr  rovs  and  songs : 

^  In  Sion  also  not  unsung,  wliere  stood 
^  Her  temple  on  th'  ofiTensive  mountain,  built 
^  By  that  uxorious  king4^,  whose  hearti  though  large^ 
^<  Beguird  by  fair  idolatresses,  fell- 
«  To  idols  foul. 


«  ThaMmuz, 


^  Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allur'd 
*^  The  Syrian  damsels  to  lameht  his  fate 
'<  In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's  day ; 
«  While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
*^  Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 
*<  Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded+^o".  The  love  tale 

« Infected 

469.  The  wise  Solomon,  who  ballt  and  dedicated  the  famous  tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem  to  one  God,  the  Creator  of  the  universe. ;  yet,  who 
also  bnilt  in  its  neighbourhood,  temples  to  roost  of  the  Syrian  deities  5 
and,  among  others,  one  to  Aibtarotb  (i.  Xingt,  chap.  zU  ver.  5*»7.^. 
The  worship  of  this  goddess,  which  early  drew  aside  the  cliosen  peo^ 
fie  (ytu^,  chap.  ii.  ver.  13.)>  was  peculiarly  attractive  to  the  womes. 
They  considered  the  queen  cfheawn  as  the  cause  of  all  their  felicity^ 
and  obstinately  persisted  in  worshipping  lier  (ytremiah,  chap.  zUv. 
wr.  17, 18, 19.).  Living  in  a  land  of  superstition  and  sensuality,  they 
were  disgusted  at  the  idea  of  a  wiitary  god.'  they  wanted  a  £Bmal« 
tutelary  deity,  a  divine  patroness,  a  wj/e  for  the  lord 

470.  Of  this  annual  mourning  for  a  VKunded  god,  which  prevailed 
in  various  countries,  Vossios  has  given  the  most  satisfactory  explica- 
tion. He  conj^tures,  that  the  lamentations  for  Tbammuz,  or  the  tun 
inhis  beauty,  were  occasioned  by  the  retiring  of  that  luminary  toward 
the  northern  regions  after  the  summer-solstice  (when  those  lamenta* 
tions  were  made),  and  the  consequent  wound  to  vegetable  and  animal 
life  {Ritt.  Idolat.  lib.  ii.  cap.  v.).  **  Hence,**  exclaims  another  learned 
antiquarian,  "  N'o  wonder  the  loss  of  this  Adoni*  should  be  loudly  la^ 
**  mented  in  Assyria,  in  Egypt,  in  Phoenicia,  and  in  all  the  countries 
**  tinctured  with  their  superstitions:  or  that  his  return  to  imprepiatt 
**  the  world  with  genial  vigour  should  be  wdcomed  with  the  highest 
*•  demonstrations  of  joy.  With  whom  should  Venus,  the  susceptive 
**  power  of  generation,  be  in  love  ?»-Whose  absence  should  she  mourn, 
<*  when  he  goes  a  hunting  through  the  monsters  of  the  zodiac,  and  ap- 
"  proaches  too  near  tfie  frozen  bear,  but  this  mighty  source  of  life  and 
**  love**  (BlackwelU  Mytbol.  Lett,  xvii.)  ?  The  reddening  of  the  rtver 
Adonis,or  of  Tbamrauz,at  the  annual  mourning  for  his  wound,  though 

heightened 
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" '  «  Infected  Sion'ft  daughter  with  like  heat ; 
^  Whose  wanton  paasiona  in  the  sacred  porch 
**  Ezekiei  saw^^' ;  when^  by  the  vision  iedt 
^  His  eye  survey 'd  the  dark  idolatries 
^  Of  alienated  Judah. 

"  Next  came  one, 

^  Dag  ON  his  name ;  sea- monster,  upward  man, 

«  And  downward  fish4^»:  yet  had  his  temple  high 

**  Rear'd  iii  Azotns,  dreaded  through  the  coast 

^  Of  Palestine,  inGath,  andAscalon, 

*^  And  Accoron,  and  Gaza's  frontier  bounds* 

<<  Him  foUow'd  Rimmon473,  whose  delightful  seat 

«*  Was  fair  Damascu9474;  on  the  fertile  banks 

«*  Of  Abbana  and  Pharphar,  lucid  streams^^i." 

The' 
hcigliteiied  into  a  miracle  by  priestcraft,  proceeded  from  a  natmral  cansa 
(Lucian,  Syr,  Dea,  and  Maundrel,  youmeyfrom  Aleppo  to  JerwaUm,)* 
471.  See  £zeiiel,  chap.  viii.  ver.  13.  He  afterward  describes  tha 
idolatries  of  Jodah  in  language  too  highly  colonred  for  any  page  boK 
that  of  holy  writ.  I  shall,  however,  transcribe  the  most  chaste  pas- 
sages, for  the  porposes  of  illustration.  **  She  (Judah)  doted  opon  tha 
'*  Assyrians,  her  neighbours,  captains  and  rulers,  clothed  most  gorge* 
**  ously  ;  horsemen  riding  upon  horses,  all  of  them  desirable  young 
**  men;  girded  with  girdles  upon  their  loins,  exceeding  in  dyed  attire 
"  npom  their  beodt,  all  of  them  princes  to  look  to,  after  the  manner  of  the 
"  Babylonians  of  Chaldea.  And  as  soon  as  she  saw  them  with  her  eyes, 
**  she  doted  upon  them,  and  sent  messengers  unto  them  into  Chaldea ; 
"  and  the  Babylonians  came  to  her  into  the  bed  of  love,  and  de61fd 
"  her  with  their  whoredoip,  Tet  she  multiplied  her  whoredoms  i  in 
'*  calling  to  remembrance  the  days  of  her  youth,  wherein  she  playad 
"  the  harlat  in  the  land  of  Egypt."  Ezek:  chap,  xziii.  ver.  12—19. 
473.  Da^OH,  like  his  idol,  appears  to  have  been  a  compound  deity,  al- 
legorically  descriptive  of  the  plenty  yielded  by  the  land  and  seas  to  - 
whichhis  worshippers  were  equally  indebted  for  their  subsistence.  Tha 
worddmu/employedby  Milton,  in  speaking  of  this  and  other  idols,  i« 
the  natural  consequence  of  his  representing  the  heathen  gods  as  devils. 

473.  Of  jRimnum,  we  know  no  more  than  what  the  poet  has  ex* 
pressed. 

474.  Damascus,  like  all  places  where  mankind  can  find  plentiful 
sobsistence,  appeara  very  early  to  have  been  a  city;  for  we  find,  that 
the  steward  of  the  house  of  Abraham  was  <*  Eliezer  of  Damascus." 
Genetie,  chap.  xv.  ver.  2. 

475.  Puradi9e  Lottf  boo|c ).    The  Sjriana  had  some  gods  not  dci- 

•  cribcd 
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BART  L        The  corrupt  religioja  of  the  Syrian  xiations,  with  the 
^•^""^^^ii^    consequent  corruption  of  manners^  fumishes  the  best 
apology  that  can  be  offered  for  the  violenli  and  unpro* 
voked  invasion  of  their  cototry,  by  the  Hebrews.   Far 
if  we  admit  that  the  Deity  ever  mimculously  interpo- 
•?  ses  in  human  affairs,  or  sanctions  proceedings  contrary 

to  the  laws  of  moral  justice,  the  strongest  call  for  such 
interposition  must  be  the  extirpation  of  a  Uoody  and 
sensual  idolatry  ;  the  nurse  of  every  licentious  vice, 
and  the  parent  of  unnatural  crimes*^.  Moses,  how- 
ever, makes  small  use  of  this  argument,  as  an  Incen- 
tive ;  but  perpetually  reiterates  to  the  chosen  people^ 
lite  promise  made  by  the  Lord  to  Abraham,  their  ve* 
nerable  ancestor,  and  to  the  patriarchs  Isaac  and  Ja- 
cob^^',  of  all  the  land  on  both  sides  the  river  Jordan, 
and  from  mount  Lebanon  to  the  Egyptian  border. 
Having  found  too  litde  zeal  in  the  hearts  of  that  peo- 
ple for  the  pure  religion  which  he  had  promulgated 
to  them,  to  rest  his  hopes  of  success  on  their  zeal  for 
the  destruction  of  idolatry,  though  his  fears  were  manjr 
lest  they  should  become  infected  with  it,  he  held  up  to 
them,  along  with  the  promise  of  the  Lord,  renewed 
in  their  presence,  the  beauty  aaid  fertility  of  the  destined 
4^.  country 478,  And  he  fed  them  with  its  spoils. 

Mysterious,  as  it  may  seem,  this  desirable  coun- 
try was  promised  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  before  the 

cribed  by  Milton.  The  most  distinguished  of  these  was  Melicar' 
tius,  by  the  Greeks  called  the  Pb^tnidcut  Hercules  ;  seemingly  one  of 
the  titles  of  the  eun^  the  tutelary  god  of  Tyre  (Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap. 
xliv.)  and  the  patron  (fbold  adventure.  See  Selden  de  DiU  Syr,  Syn- 
tag.  ii.  cap.  vii. 

476.  Leviticus,  chap,  xviii.  ver.  2—^0.  chap.  xz.  ver.  2, 3.  Deutero- 
fioffijr,  chap.  xii.  ver.  31. 

477.  JD^uteronomjf,  chap.  i.  ver.  8.  31.  chap.  iv.  ver.  37,  38.  chap, 
vii.  ver.  1.  8.  chap.  ix.  ver.  5.  chap,  xvil  ver.  14.  chap.  xxxi.  ver.  7. 

478.  Deuteronomy,  chap.  viii.  ver,  7,  S,  9.  A  land  of  hills  and  val- 
leys, abounding  in  fountains  and  brooks;  and  producing  wheat,  bar- 
ley, grapes,  olives,  figs,  and  other  choice.fruit.    Id.  ibid. 

inhabitants 
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kkabiUuils  had' become  idblatera^^  and  a  prophetic   LETTEm 
curse  had  been  denouiiced  against  them,  before  they    -  -   '* 
were  a  people^.    How  wonderful  are  the  couqcUs  of 
Heavett !— ^ut  ia  nodiing  revealed  to  man,  ao  won- 
derfuly  aa  in  ikk€  predilection  of  the  Jdost  lEgh  for  tlM 
Hebrew  nation^'. 

Thos,  my  Ic^rd,  am  I  naturally  led  to  bring  under 
youl-  view  this  ancient  people.  The  early  part  of  tht: 
history  of  the  Hebrews  you  will  find  related  in  the 
first  book  of  Moses^',  and  with  a  simplicity  and  mt- 

479.  GeaeitV,  Ghsp^  xii.  Ter.  1-^.  That  the  Cauisanites  were  net 
liben  idolaters  appears  in  the  subsequent  chapters. 

480.  Genens,  chap.  ix.  ver.  24—27.  "  And  Noah  awoke  from  his 
*<  wine,  and  knew  what  his  younger  son  had  done  unto  him ;  and  hi 
*'  said,  caned  be  Canaan  /<— a  -eerwrnt  of  eervanu  shall  he  be  unto  his 
*•  bitetfaieii.  And  he  said,  Uaetd  be  the  Lord  God  oj  Sbemf-'^nd 
**  Cmaan  eball  be  kit  tervant.  God  shall  enlar^ge  Japheth ;  and  he  thall 
*<  dwUin  the  tents  qfShem,  Ind  Canaan  shall  be  hU  servata**  (Id.  ibid). 
The  Hebrews  were  a  branch  of  the  posterity  of  Shem. 

481.  Dr.  Warburton  denies  this  predilection  (Vivme  Legation  of 
Moses,  book  ▼.  sect,  i.);  and  boldly  asserts,  that  '*  to  pretead  tbey^sere 
**  cboaei^  as  favourites  is  both  unjust  and  absurd*'  (Id.  ibid.).  But,  in  so 
saying  he  impeaches  the  veracity  of  the  sacred  historian.  For  Moses 
expressly  tells  the.Israelites  or  Hebrews,  "  because  the  Load  lanedthy  ' 
"fathers,  therefore,  he  chose  their  seed  a/ier  them;  and  brought  thee  out 

'*  in  his  sight,  with  his  mighty  power,  out  of  Egypt :— to  drive  out 
"  nations  from  before  thee,  greater  and  mightier  than  thou;  to  bring 
"  thee  in,  to  give  thee  their  land  for  an  inheritance"  (  Deuteronomy,  chap, 
iv .  ver.  37, 38.) .  «*  The  Lord,'*  adds  he,  "  did  not  set  his  love  upon  you, 
"  nor  choose  you,  because  ye  were  more  in  number  than  any  people  i 
"  but  because  the  Lord  loved  you,  and  because  he  vnntld  ieep  the  oath 
*•  which  he  had  svfomvknto  yovtr  fathers"  (Deuteronomy,  chap.  vii.  ver. 
7,  8.).  He  afterwards  tells  us,  that  *'  when  the  Most  High  divided 
**  to  the  nations  their  inheritance ;  when  he  separated  the  sons  of  Adam, 
"  he  set  the  bounds  of  the  people  according  to  the  number  of  the  chiU 
*  dren  pf  Israel ;  for  Jacob  is  the  lot  of  his  inheritance.  He  kept  him 
"  as  the  apple  of  his  eye,"  with  such  affection,  «*  as  an  eagle  flutter- 
"eth  over  her  young"  (Deuteron.  chap,  xxxii.  ver.  8 — 11.).  Yet 
the  Israelites,  we  are  told  (ver.  20.),  were  "  a  very  froward  genera* 
*'^tion,  chiklren  in  whom  wasjio  £ikith!" 
482.  Genrm,  chap.'xit.—- xxxviii. 

nutenesB 
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VAKT  I.  outeneat  tibat  bear  the  strongest  marks  of  truth ;  set- 
^'^^^'^>^  ting  aside  all  regard  to  that  divine  insfHration,  wbkh 
is  8Qppose4  to  have  guided  the  pen  ef  the  sacred  his- 
torian. To  the  sacred  page  I  must  also  refer  you^  for 
an  account  of  the  sojourning  in  Egypt,  and  wonderful 
deliverance  of  the  Israelites  or  Hebrews  from  £gy|K 
tian  servitude,  in  consequence  of  a  multitude  of  mira- 
cles^3;  for  their  wanderings  in  the  Arabian  desert, 
.  where  they  were  supematurally  supplied  with  food, 
during  the  term  of  forty  years^^;  and  for  the  awful 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  presencc^^  at  Mount*  Skiai 
or  Horeb^;  where  the  Lord  had  first  appeared  to 
Mosesj  under  thtsymboloffire^  in  the  bush  burning  yet 
not  consumed^. 

These  I  leave  theological  writers  to  display  and  in- 
vestigate.     For  they  partake  too  much  of  the  marvel- 
lous to  be  submitted  to  the  cool  inquiries  of  the  philo* 
sophic  historian  ;  who  is  bound  to  reconcile  to  the  laws 
^  of  nature  and  probability  every  circumstance  he  relates, 

or  to  expose  it  as  falsehood  and  imposture.     It  was 
dangerous  to  approach  too  near  the  Mount^^:  I  shall, 

483.  Gen.  chap. xxxix— 1.     Exod chap.  i. — ^xiv. 

484.  Exod.  chap.  xvi.  xvii.    Deuteron.  chap.  v.  ver.  6. 12. 

485.  The  words  of  the  sacred  historian  only  can  do  justice  to  the 
subject.  "  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  third  day  in  the  morning*  that 
"  there  were  thunders  and  lightnings,  and  a  thick  cloud  upon  the 
**  mount,  and  the  voice  of  the  trumpets  exceeding  loud;  so  that  all  th« 
"  people  in  the  camp  trembled.  And  Moses  brought  out  the  people 
**  out  of  the  camp  to  meet  with  Ood;  and  they  stood  at  ihe  nether 
*'  part  of  the  mount.  And  mount  Sinai  was  altogether  on  a  smoke, 
•*  because  the  Zor^  descended  upon  it  injfrr.* — and  the  smoke  thereof 
"  ascended  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace,  and  the  whole  mount  quaked 
**  greatly.  And  when  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  sounded  long,  and 
"  waxed  louder  and  louder,  Moses  spake,  and  God  answered  hira  by 
**  2L  voice:*   Exodiu,  chap.  xix.  ver.  17,  18, 19. 

486.  Compare  Exod.  chap.  xix.  ver.  16 — 19.  with  Deuteron.  chap, 
iv.  ver.  10, 11,  12.  487.  Exod.  chap.  iii.  ver.  1—6. 

488.  Exod.  chap.  xix.  ver.  21.  "  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
"  go  down  and  charge  the  people,  lest  they  break  through  unto*  the 
*<  Lord  to  gaze,  and  many  of  them  perish."    Id.  ibid. 

therefore 
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there&re,  keep  at  a  reverential  distance,  and  Attain  LETTKt 
a  profoimd  silence,  in  regard  to  this,  and  other  aacred  '' 
tranaacticMis  connected  with  it.  But  the  institutions 
of  Moses,  the  illustrious  Hebrew  legislator,  demand 
nay  attention  as  an  observer  of  the  progress  of  human 
^atr6,and  of  the  rise  of  civil  and  religious  establish* 
menls« 

la  the  meantime,  I  must  observe,  that  Syria  conti- 
sued  divided,  as  formerly,  into  a  number  of  small 
kingdoms,  when  Joshua,  the  Hebrew  general,  passed 
the  river  Jordan  at  the  head  of  a  mighty  host^. 

The  conquest  of  Palestine,  by  this  tremendous  war« 
rior,  being  circumstantially  related  in  the  scriptural 
bo^k  that  bears  his  namt^^^  I  shall  here  only  mention, 
in  general  terms,  the  issue  of  his  enterprise.  The 
heads  of  the  Syrian  kingdoms,  principalities  or  town- 
ships, having  chosen  no  common  leader,  nor  digested 
any  regular  plan  of  defence,  though  they  knew  th^ 
Hebr^^ws  had  been  long  hovering  on  their  frontier, 
seveiral  of  those  petty  kingdoms,  on  both  sides  Jordan, 
were  subdued,  and  the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword, 
before  any  league  was  formed  for  opposing  the  cruel 
invaders^^  At  last,  however,  threatened  with  utter 
extirpation,  a  general  alliance  was  concerted  among  the 
remaining  kings  between  Jordan  and  the  sea^^;  but 
Joshua,  by  forced  marches,  falling  twice  unexpectedly 
upon  the  combined  army,  routed  it  with  great  slaugh- 
terous. And  the  victorious  Hebrews  setded  in  die 
southern  part  of  Syria^^,  still  known  by  the  name  of 
Palestine. 

489.  yosbua,  chap.  iii.  iv. 

490.  Sec  Joibua,  chap,  vi.— xii. 

491.  Deuterm,  chap.  ii.  iii.    yosbua,  chap.  vi.  vii.  viii. 

492.  Joibua,  chap.  ix.  ver.  1,  2.  chap.  xi.  ver.  1—5. 
493»  Jothua,  chap.  x.  ver.  8,  9.  chap.  xi.  ver.  7,  8. 
404.  Joibuat  chap.  xi.  ver  16—23. 
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PART  1.  In  *h«  centre  of  the  coast  of  Syria,  between  tte 
\^''>^'^<^  mountains  of  Libanus  and  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
0tood  Sidon  and  Tyre;  the  two  first  seats  of  com- 
meree  and  naval  power.  To  the  narrow  territory, 
bekxngiBg  to  these  two  famous  cities,  the  Greeks  gave 
the  name  of  Phocnicey  or  Phoenicia,  and  to  the  inha- 
bitants  that  of  Phoenicians,  But  they,  and  the  people 
of  the  interior  country,  were  called  Canaanites  by  the 
Hcbrews495,  And  we  learn  from  the  sacred  records, 
that,  when  Joshua  led  the  Israelites  into  the  promised 
land  J  and  attempted  utterly  to  destroy,  the  people  of 
the  neighbouring  districts,  he  made  no  attack  upon 
great  Ztdon  or  strong  Tyre^^;  yet  many  respectable 
writers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  refer  the  founding 
of  Tyre  to  a  later  age  ;  because  no  mention  is  made 
of  it  in  the  poems  of  Homer.  But  Herodotus  was 
better  informed  on  this  subject^^r. 

I  now  return  to  the  institutions  of  Moses.  This 
extraordinary  man  having  rescued  the  Hebrew  nation 
from  Egyptian  servitude,  and  conducted  them  into  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai'^^s^  in  Arabia  Petroea,  there  pro- 
Ant  Ch  mulgated  a  body  oflaws^99;  which,  though  the  most 
1491.  ancient  upon  record,  contain  the  soundest  maxims  of 
legislative  wisdom. 

495.  Numberst  chap.  xiii.  ver.  29.  "  The  Canaanitet  dyrell  b]r  the 
"  sea,  and  by  the  coast  of  Jordan."    Id.  ibid. 

496.  Joshua,  chap.  xix.  ver.  28, 29. 

497.  Herodot.  Hittcriar.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xliv. 

498.  J^Mxfafj.chap.  xiii.— xtx.  There  is  something  very  like  carnal 
policy  in  the  reason  assigned  for  the  Israelitea^taking  this  roate.  "  And 
**  it  came  to  pass,  when  Pharaoh  had  let  the  people  go,  that  God  led 
"  tbftnnoi  through  the  way  of  the  Philistines,  although  that  was  near; 
"  for  God  said, «  Lest  peradventure  the  people  repent  when  they  sec 
"  war,  and  they  return  to  Egypt.*  But  God  led  the  people  about, 
"  through  tl»e  way  of  the  wilderness."   £xodus,  chap.  xiii.  ver.  ir,  18. 

499.  £xodu9,  chap,  xx.— xxxiv. 

Four 
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Four  alatutes  iuthe  Mosaic  code,  *'  Thoushalt  not 
"  iillf  thou  shalt  not  steal;  thou  shalt  not  bear  false 
<<  witness;  thou  shalt  not  commit  adulter y^i  compre* 
hendy  in.  few  words,  the  elements  of  universal  juris-  , 
prudence.  For,  although  different  legislators  have 
decreed  different  penalties  for  the  offences  they  prohi- 
bit, they  have  formed  the  basis  of  criminal  law  among 
all  civilized  nations,  ancient  and  modem.  Varied  in 
their  application  by  circumstances,  but  unaltered  In 
their  object,  they  are  as  essential  to  the  good  order  of 
society^  as  the  four  elements  to  the  system  of  nature. 

.  These  statutes  were  closely  connected  with  the 
worship  of  one  Gody  whose  will  imposed  thern^^^ 
and  who  prohibited  the  corrupting  z/s^  of  images;  with 
reverence  for  the  name  of  that  God,  to  strengthen  the 
obligation  of  an  oath,  and  inspire  pious  awe ;  with 
respect  to  parents^  the  natural  foundation  of  all  civil 
submission ;  with  an  admonition  against  covetousnessj 
the,  contagious  root  of  violence  and  inj\istice ;  and  with 
the  religious  observance  of  one  day  in  the  rveek^^^  set 
apart  for  rest,  recollection,  and  sacred  duties. 

500.  Mxod,  chap.  zx.  vcr.  13—16. 

501.  In  saying  that  the  vsill  of  God  imposed  these  statutes,  so  nccesr 
sary  to  the  welfare  of  the  human  race,  I  mean  no  arbitrary  wiU,  or 
wiU  merely  imperative;  but  that  constituting  will,  which  regulated 
mcral  JitKCMf  and  implanted  in  the  human  breast  the  sense  of  discern- 
ing that  fitness.  The  otV/  ofGod^  thus  explained,  is  the  same  with 
mormljltneu,  which  the  moral  sense  was  given  to  recognise.  Every 
legislator,  therefore,  who  institutet  ordinances  calculated  for  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  may  be  said,  in  philosophic  language,  to  have 
%  just  claim  to  divine  authority.  Hence  an  inquisitive  and  sagacious 
historian  (Diod.  Sicul.  Bibliotb.  lib.  i.  p.  48.),  ranks  Moses  among  the 
illostrious  ancient  legislators,  who  had  asserted  their  right  to  such 
authority ;  either,  remarks  he  (ibid.),  became  they  believed  tlieir  laws 
to  have  something  divine  in  them,  for  hnman  good;  or  liecause  they 
anpposed  the  people  would  be  more  observant  of  them,  from  their 
veneration  for  the  god»  that  was  theoght  to  have  framed  them. 

J02.  MMod,  ebap.  sx.  ver.  S— IT. 

The 
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PART  I.  TherMosaic  iastitutions  also  contain  the  most  early 
'^-^"^''"^^  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity  of  which  history  has  far* 
nished  us  with  any  particulars.  There  we  find  a  He- 
brew tribe  constituted  into  a  sacred  <M*der,  as  in  Egypt, 
for  the  ministration  of  holy  things  ^3.  But  to  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  and  to  the  trespasses  connected  with  that 
worship  and  its  various  ceremonies,  the  official  authori-- 
ty  of  the  Hebrew  priests  and  levites  was  confined^***. 
They  had  no  concern  in  secular  affairs  ;  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  civil  j  ustice,  or  in  public  deliberations  ^K 
These  were  committed  to  the  elders  or  senators  of  the 
several  tribes  5®*.  The  levites  had  not  even  a  share 
in  the  division  of  the  promised  land^^^;  but  a  certain 
number  of  cities,  in  the  territory  of  each  secular  tribe, 
were  assigned  them,  in  addition  to  the  emoluments  ari- 
sing from  the  numerous  sacrifices  and  offerings  annu- 
sflly  made  or  devoted  to  the  Lord^°^.  Thus  dis- 
persed through  the  whole  land,  the  levites  became 
every  where  the  guardians  of  that  religion  by  which 
diey  subsisted5«>9j  and  the  establishment  of  which,  as 

IshaU 

503.  Exod.  chap,  xxviii.  xxix.  throughout ;  chap.  x1.  vcr.  12—15. 
Leviticus,  chap.  viii.  ver.  6—26.  Dcuteron,  chap.  x.  vcr.  9.  chap,  xviii. 
vfr.  1.— 5. 
.  504.  See  the  book  of  Levitieut  throughout. 

505.  Ibid. 

506.  Deuteron.  chap.  xxxi.  ver.  9.  Moses,  who  had  seen  the  abases 
ol  sacerdotal  power  in  Egypt,  wisely  separated  the  ecclesiastical  from 
X\x&  civil  jurisdiction.  He,  therefore,  delivered  one  copy  of  the  law  to 
the  levites,  who  bad  the  cognizance  of  holy  things ;  and  one  to  the 
elders,  who  had  the  superintendence  of  civil  aflfatrs.  See  also  Deuter. 
ch^p.  xvi.  ver.  18.  **  Judges  shalt  thou  make  thee»  throughout  all  thy 
'*  tribes ;  and  they  sbaU  judge  the  people  with  just  judgment."  Id»  ibid. 

50r«  Deutertm.  cbap..x.viii.  ver.  1,  2. 

508.  2^umlfer*,  chap.  xxkv.  ver.  2—8.  LemtiaUf  chap,  v.— ^cxviL 
Deuteron,  chap,  xviii.  vcr.  3,  4,  5. 

509.  The  Mosaic  religion  seems  to  have  had  Utile  peculiar  to  it»  bnt 
the  doctrine  of  the  wuty  of  the  Deity  publlekly.  incuUated.  lU  festi- 
vals and  ceremonies  were  chiefly  bprpovfed,  with eom^  variation,  from 
the  Egyptian  worship  (Divine  Legation  of  Motett  book  iv.  sect.  vt.)f 

•nd 
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I  shall  slicw,  was  the  great  object  of  Moses,  the  viccgc-    LETTER 


rent  of  God,  in  framing  his  laws. 

But  what  is  truly  singular,  we  find  not  in  the  Mosaic 
institutibns,  either  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  any  reference 
to  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishmentSy  so  zeal- 
ously inculcated  by  heathen  legislators^**.  This  omis'' 
sion  has  been  considered  by  an  oracle  in  learning,  and 
a  dignitary  of  the  church,  as  an  incontestable  argu- 
ment for  the  divine  origin  of  those  institutions^" ; 
though  in  the  eye  of  impartial  reason,  it  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  political  sagacity  of  the 
Hebrew  legislator.  He  was  leading  an  obstinate 
people  through  many  dangers  and  difficulties,  to  the 
country  promised  them  by  the  Lord  ;  and  atiy  pros* 
pect  of 'a  happy  state,  beyond  the  grave,  might  have 
relaxed  their  endeavours,  for  attaining  their  earthly 
Canaan. 

In  making  this  remark,  I  mean  not  to  question  th« 
divine  origin  of  the  Mosaic  institutions;  but  to  shew 
the  folly  ofrestingthe  proof  of  it  on  an  omission^  which 
naturally  leads  to  a  different  conclusion.  I  am  even, 
of  opinion,  that  the  Hebrews,  both  before  and  after  the 
Exodus,  believed  in  a  future  state,  though  all  die  pro- 
mises and  threatenings  in  the  Mosaic  law  are  tempo- 
ral ;  and  that  Moses  havingplaced  them  under  the  regal . 
government  of  God,  the  mysteriously  visible  head 

an  d  tts  syeSboU  are  evidently  Zabt«n.  l^ej  hmve  all  m  Tcferenct  to ' 
the  tnen  great  eeiettial  Miei,  or  to  the  figures  oscd  in  the  worship  of 
the  heavenly  bodies ;  but  especially  of  the  tun  (Compare  Exod,  chap. 
XXV.  xxvi.  with  Spedm,  Hist,  Jrah.  apJ  Poeock.).  And  the  Paeht 
tribes  of  Israel  correspond  to  the  mnAer  of  the  ^etaer  godi  of  Gen* 
tile  antiquity. 

510.  See  Divme  JUgatton  rf M6ie§,  book  ii.  sect.  iii.  and  the  autho- 
rttiea  thene  cited. 

511.  This  is  the  fnndmeniaU  but  paradoxical  principle,  upon 
¥^idi  Warborton's  Divine  Legation  rf  Moses  is  declaredly  written. 
See  particularly  book  vL  sect.  i.  it. 

VOL.  I.  T  •f 
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VAXV  I.  of  their  theocratic  moogrchy,  did  not  thiok  it  mt%ea»9tf 
^■^'"^'^^^  to  propound  future  rewards  and  punLihments,  tbe^ 
being  understood  to  be  ultimately  awarded  by  their 
heavenly  king^".  Nor  will  it  derogate  from  the  di- 
vinity of  Moseses  missloiiiy  to  say  that  he  for^bore  to 
insist  on  such  re  wardsand  punishments  for  poli  tical  rea^ 
sons,  suited  to  the  circumstance^  of  the  .people  und^ 

512.  The  nature  of  the  Hebrew  goverproent  is  little  understood* 

It  was  a  THEOCRACY,  or  mixed  monarchy,  under  the  spiritual  and 

temporal  government  of  God.   Moses  was  his  minhter  or  vicegerent. 

Joshua  and  the^W^«  maintamed  the  same  cWacter;  and  the  king» 

wei«  only  his  mceray*,  invested  with  the  ensigns  and  the  fimcti^as  of 

royalty  (See  Divine  Ltgation  of  Motet,  book  v.  sect.  i.  ii.  iii.  and  the 

passages  of  scripture  there  cited.).  The  manner  in  which  the  Divine 

Presence  was  to  be  manifested,  after  the  promulgation  of  the  law,  and 

(he  erection  of  the  tabernacle,  is  thus  described  by  God  himself. 

**  And  lei  thjem  make  me  a  tanetuary,  that  I  may  dwell  among  Aem. 

"  According  to  all  that  I  shew  thee,  after  the|>attem  of  the  fo^enuip 

"  cle,  and  the  pattern  of  all  the  instruments  thereof,  even  so  shall  yp 

**  make  it.   And  they  shall  make  an  ark  of  Shittim  wood :  two  cubits 

•'  and  a  half  shall  be  the  length  thereof,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  the 

<*  bi^adth  thereof.  And  thou  shalt  overlay  it  with  pure  gold;  «rith- 

"  in  and  without  shalt  thou  overlay  it,  and  shalt  make  upon  it  ft 

"  crown  of  gold  round  about..    And  thou  shalt  make  a  mercy-teat  oi 

**  pure  gold;  two  cubits  and  a  half  shall  be  the  length  thereof,  and 

'*  a  cubit  and  a  half  the  breadth  thereof.  And  thou  shalt  make  two 

*'  eberuhimt  of  gold ;  of  beaten  gold  shalt  thou  make  them,  in  the 

•f  two  ends  of  the  mercy'teat.  And  make  one  (ben*^  on  one  eod»  and 

"  the  other  cherub  on  the  other  end.    And  the  cberubimt  shall  nretch 

'*  forth  their  wings  on  high,  covering  the  mercy-seat  w  ith  their  wings ; 

**  and  their  faces  shall  look  one  to  another.   Towards  the  mercy-teat 

**  shall,  the  faces  of  the  cberubims  be.     And  thou  shalt  place  the 

"  mercy-teat  above  upon  the  arJkf  and  in  the  ari  thou  shalt  put  the 

<f  tettimany*    And  there  I  will  meet  with  thee;  and  I  will  commune 

*<  with  thee  from  above  the  mercy-teatf  from  between  the  two  eheru- 

"  Arfn#,  which  are  upon  the  ari  of  the  tettsmjony  ;  of  all  things  which 

'*  I  will  give  thee  in  commandment  unto  the  children  of  Itrad** 

(See  EModiu,  chap.  xw.  ver.  ^^2%).    **  And  the  Lard  said  onto 

'<  Moses,  '  Speak  unto  Aaron  thy  brother,  that  he  come  not  at  all 

'i  times  into  the  holy  place  within  the  veil  before  the  faerty^teai,  which 

**  is  upon  the  ari,  that  he  die  not ;  for  I  will  appear  in  the  doud  upon 

"  the  metcy-teat,**    Lemticut,  chap.  xvi.  ¥er.  2. 

his 


Mft  coftdMty  a^  cirteu1at€d  to  Bntirer  the  pritntiy  end   LBTTEft 
tf  diat  fMission ;  the  speedy  etftaUisbineat  of  die  wot*         '' 
ihip  of  o»E  Gody  in  a  kmd  where  idolatrous  supersti^ 
tiofil  had  given  bifrth  to  erefy  etinie  that  ca»  disgrace 
bmnannaiute^^. 

The  author  of  the  DMne  Legation^  however,  en- 
deavours to  prove,  tfiat  the  Hebrews  did  not  believo 
in  a  future  state  before  the  Babyhndish  captivity ^!^;  vui 
that  Moses  intentionally  concealed  frbm  them  this  iin« 
portanttruth^'^  But  if  the  HebreMs  had  been  left 
by  God  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  a  future  state 
from  other  nations,  they  might  surely  have  learned  it 
from  the  Egyptians,  among  whom  it  had  been  taught 
from  time  immemoriaU'^.  And  as  the  Lord  permitted 
Moses  to  borrow  from  that  people  many  religious 
solemnities  *'7,  we  cannot  believe  that  the  doctrine 
of  immortalittf;  the  hope  most  congenial  to  the  human 
soul,  and  the  firmest  support  of  legislation,  whenregu* 
lated  by  the  measures  of  just  and  unjust j  could  have 
been  forbidden  to  be  inculcated  by  the  Deity. 

513.  Deuteron,  chap.  is.  ver.  5.  chtp.  xii.  ver.  30.  This  represents^ 
tlon  of  the  manners  of  the  Syrian  nations,  which  I  have  hitherto  consi- 
dered as  just,  was  given,  it  must  be  owned,  by  an  historian  interested  to 
delineate  them  in  the  blackest  colours.  Bnt  the  Mosaic  hittorT-,  thongk 
calculated  to  coantenance  the  claim  of  the  Hebrews  to  the  promkefi 
lattdt  seems  to  contain  a  faithful  description  of  the  state  of  govern- 
ment and  manners  in  Syria,  from  the  time  of  Abraham  to  that  of 
Moses.  I  therefore  have  not  scrnpled  to  quote  it  as  sonnd  historical 
evidence ;  in  whatever  regards  the  state  of  Syria,  and  even  of  Egypt* 
tn  early  times.  The  vices  6i  the  Hebrews  are  not  screened^  nor  tha 
virtues  of  other  nations  concealed  by  Moses. 

514.  See  Warburton's  Di^ne  LegOihn  ofMote^phookyi,  taet.  i.  ik  ii}/ 

515.  JDivhe  LegoHon  qfJMoi^,  book  v.  sect.  ▼.  "I  shallshew,"  tcylT 
he, "  that  this oMiMtbn  was  notacddental g  bnt  that,  on-tbeoontrafy,  it 
"  was  ikdengned  omission:  -^-and  of  a  tbyno  v^ihtmxn  by  him  (Moses) 
«<  to  be  of  high  importance  to  todHyV    Id.  ibid. 

516.  Divine  Zegation,  book  U*  seot.  It. 
5ir.  Id.  book  iv.  sect.  vi. 

To 
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yA&TI.  Toaifiilil»ia»there£9l«ftbatMoaesif»^en<i0iui%c«i»« 
ceojr^tlwiloctriQei  to  worthy  of  divine  goodness,  and 
€8s^niial  to  Uie  happioest  of  mankind,  is  to  represent 
him  aa  a  mere  Imman  politician ;  the  Iramer  of  a  reli* 
gious  system,  which  he  proposed  to  establish  by  rio* 
lence,  in  cutting  off  from  the  oppressed  Hebrews  all 
hopes  but  those  of  worldly  advantages;  stiaulaling 
them  to  acts  of  blood,  in  order  to  desolate  the  land 
that  he  had  presumptuously  pro^nised  them ;  and  there 
to  place  a  religion,  which,  though  pure  in  princifde, 
had  its  origin  in  imposture,  and  was  founded  by  tha 
sword« 

The  Mosaic  institutions  were ilistinguished  from  all 
others  by  ihtir pramulgationy  as  well  as  by  ik^omuaion 
.of  the  doctrine  of  ^future  state* 

Many  ancient  legislators  published  their  ordinances 
under  the  pretended  sanction  of  some  God.  But  Moses 
is  the  only  ancient  legislator,  who  ever  promulgated  a 
body  of  laws  in  the  name  of  one  God,  the  Creator  of 
the  universe^  and  introduced  them  with  an  account  of 
the  beginning  of  all  things^^^j  the  creation  of  the  Hea- 
vens, 
518.  Genetit,  chap.  i.  Dr.  Warbarton  attempts  to  form  a  dittinctum 
between  Moses  as  an  historian  and  as  a'  legislator  (Divine  Legation, 
book  V.  sect,  v:) ;  but  I  can  see  no  reason  for  such  distinction.  That 
portion  of  his  history,  \vhich  precedes  the  promulgation  of  his  laws, 
appears  obviously  intended  to  facilitate  their  reception.  This  the  doctor 
16  forced,  in  some  instances,  to  admit.  And  he  pushes  the  matter 
even  farther  than  is  necessary  to  establish  the  point.  For  he  tells  ns, 
that  Moses,  in  relating  the  *•  History  oftJbe  Fall,  mentions  only  the  in- 
**  nrumtnt  of  the  agent,  the  se&7£nt  ;  not  the  agent  himself,  the  de- 
•*  viL.  And  the  reas^  is  plain  ;*'  adds  he,  « there  was  a  dote  connect 
*'  Hon  between  that  agency  and  the  doctrine  of  %  future  etatef"  which, 
according  to  the  doctor's  hypothesis,  Moses  laboured  to  conceal  from 
the  Hebrews.  «  What  but  this,"  asks  he,  •'  could  be  the  cawe  of  the 
**  ohiitgion  ?— When  it  Is  so  evident,  that  tht  inawledgeof  the grandenemy 
*<  ^MT  welfan  would  have  beta  the  UkelieMt  edi-e  of  idolatry  ;  a% 

"  teaclnng 
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rons  and  the  earth ;  the  fbrmatioii  of  tnnMbi  both 
inute  aod  rational  $  the  infunon  oi  the  human  0oul, 
and  the  origin  of  tuUured  and  moral  evit^^:  to  say 
nothing  of  the  tremendous  mgm  oi  the  divine  preeence^ 
mimifested  to  a  whole  people^**. 

Bat  although  the  laws  of  Moses,  worthy  of  thetr  im« 
puted  author,  discover  thedeepest  wisdom,  afid  abound 
with  maxims  of  mild  humanity,  his  instructions  to  the 
Israelites  on  their  approaching  the  promised  kmd^ 
breathe  such  a  cruel  and  sanguinary  spirit,  as  fills  die 
heart  with  horror.  Instead  of  ordering  them  to  expel, 
or  make  slavesof  the  vanquished  inhabitants,  according 
to  tlie  ungenerous  practice  of  ancient  heathen  nations, 
he  commands  them,  when  most  lenient,  to  slay  every 
man  and  male  child  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and 
every  woman  who  had  known  man,  by  lying  widi 
bim^';  but  of  the  people  of  the  land  more  particu* 
larly  promised,  he  orders  them  to  cut  off  man,  woman, 
and  child,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex^^'. 

*<  teaching  men  to eeteem  it  a  mere  diahoiieal  il lusion."  JDrwne  Lfgtttlm 
of  Motet,  book  v.  sect.  v. 

I  f  Moses  could  thus  have  cured  mankind,  or  even  the  Hebrew  sation, 
of  their  rage  for  idolatry,  he  acted  a  part  equally  weak  and  wicked  in 
concealing  from  them  the  cause  of  moral  htrpitudef  the  agency  of  the  da^ 
vii.  For  the  propensity  of  the  Hebrews  to  idolatry  vexed  him  mil  hit 
life;  and  both  he  and  his  successors  shed  torrents  of  blood,  that  tk^ 
people  of  God  might  be  preserved  from  the  idolatries  of  the  Syrian  nsr 
tions.  Kor  were  they  ever  cured  of  their  inordinate  passion  for  idols* 
until  their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity;  when,  the  learned 
prelate  allows  {Divine  Legation,  book  vi.  sect.  IF.},  they  had  acquired 
the  knowledge  of  the  author  of  evil t  and  the  doctrine  of  %  future  ttate. 

519.  Genetit,  chap.  ii.  iii.  520.  Exodut,  chap.  zix.  xz. 

521.  Kumhert,  chap.  xxxi.  ver.  17, 18.  '*  Now,  therefore,  kill  everf 
"  male  among  the  little  ones,  and  kill  every  woman  that  hath  knows 
*'  man  by  lying  with  himi  bat  all  the  vfomen  children,  that  have  not 
**  known  a  man  by  lying  with  him,  ieep  alive  for  y<mreelvee,"  Id.  ibi4 

522.  Deuteron,  chap.  xx.  ver.  16, 17.  '*  That  they  teach  you  not  ta 
*'  do  after  all  the  abominations,  which  they  have  done  onto  thei^p 
**  gods ;  90  should  ye  sin  against  tht  Loaa  your  God.*'    Id.  ver.  19. 

In 
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tAftr  I.  It^  gi^risg  tke«e  iiMiractionti,  MoM^  tfpp«ftrs  16  hdve 
been  paf%  guided  by  politicalnecessity,  partly  by  the* 
rigid  maxims  of  polittkid  prudence.  He  knew  tlte 
dliflfetthy  af  txpvisi&tiy  and  was  apprehensive  that  the 
conquered  countries  would  not  be  suffifeient  for  Ihe 
support  of  the  native  inhabitants,  and  the  new  comers. 
He  foresaw  the  probability  of  a  multitude  of  slaves 
iebetting  agsunst  their  masters ;  of  women,  but  espeei- 
ally  such  as  had  been  connected  with  the  men  of  the 
country,  aiding  rebellion ;  and  also  of  leading  the 
Israelites  into  idolatry^  which  his  laws  had  guarded 
against  by  the  most  severe  prohilMtions.  On  that 
liinge  his  whole  system. turned. 

To  preserve  a  chosen  people  in  the  worship  of  one 
God;  and  found  their  exaltation  on  their  separation 
from  all  other  nations,  by  this  and  other  pecuKarkiear 
in  their  religious  institutions,  was  the  pious  purpose 
o^  Moses.  Hence  his  exhortation  to  thie  Israelites, 
before  they  entered  xht  promised  land. 

^  Hearken,  O  Israel !  unto  the  stattttts^  and  unto 
"  thtjudgmentSj  which  I  teach  you;,  that  ye  may  live, 
**  and  go  in  and  possess  the  land,  which  the  Lord  God 
**  of  your  fathers  giveth  you.  Keep,  therefore,  and  do 
^*  diem  i  for  what  nation  hath  statutes  and  judgmentsT 
^  so  righteous,  as  all  this  law,  which  I  set  before  you  ^ 
«  — Keep  thy  soul  diligently,  lest  thou  forget  the  things 
"  which  thine  eyes  have  seen,  especially  on  the  day 
<<thou  stoodest  before  the  Lord  thy  God  inHoreb^ 
•*  when  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  *  Gather  tfie  people 
<*  together,  and  I  will  make  them  hear  my  xvord.s;  that 
f*  they  may  learn  to  fear  me  all  the  days  that  they  shall- 
<<  live  upon  the  earth,  and  that  they  may  teach  their 
^  children*^  And  ye  came  near^  and  stood  under  the 
^  mountain;  and  the  mountain  burned  with fre  unto  the 
**  midst  of  heaven  i  with  darkness^  clouds^  and  thicJ^ 

darkness 
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<^  4hrin€SB.     AbA  tbc  Lor4  epafce  uaio  sue  Mit  of  (die   mm^ 

<<  mkkt  pf  the  fire.    Ye  heard  the  voice  of  the  words   ^  ^ 

^'  but  SAW  no  similitude :  ye  only  heard  a  voice.  Aiod 

^(  he  declared  vnto  you  hia  €oveaa«t^  which  be  con^ 

«  maoded  you  to  perfor^^  ten  ^mmmdmenisf  uad 

'<  wrote  them  upon  two  taUet  of  atooe*  AndtheLor^ 

i<  commanded  me,  at  that  tiipe,  to  teach  you  »tati:Ma 

«*  md  judgments,  that  ye  might  do  them  m  the  land 

'^  ye  go  over  to  possess* 

^*  Take  ye,  therefore,  good  heed  unto  yourselves  | 
<<  for  ye  saw  no  manner  of  similitude  on  the  day  that 
<<  the  Lord  spake  unto  you  in  Horeb,  out  of  die  midat 
<<  of  the  4re:-p*-take  heed  lest  ye  corrupt  yourselves, 
<<  and  make  you  a  graven  image ;  the  similitude  of 
'  <^  any  £gure'^3y  the  likeness  of  male  or  of  female ;  Am 
<<  lifceoess  of  any  beast  that  is  on  the  earth ;  the  likeneaa 
<^  of  any  fowl  that  fliedi  in  the  air ;  the  likenes  of  any 
<<  thing  that  creepeth  on  the  ground  i  the  likeness  of  any 
''  fish  that  is  in  the  waters  :*— and  lest  thou  lift  up  thine 
^^  eyes  unto  heaven,  and  when  thou  seest  the  sun,  and 
<^  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  all  the  host  c^  heaven,  ihou 
<<  shouldest  be  drawn  to  worship  them,  and  to  serve 
<<  them,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  imparted  unto 
<(  all  the  nations  under  the  whole  heaven^'^.  The  Lord 
^  our  God  is  ^ne  Lord^^^* 

Honourable  the  purpose  was ;  and  the  princi]^  iC 
adherred  to,  must  have  made  the  Hebrews,  to  use  the 

52X  The  Motaic  worship  made  use  otfigttret ;  but  these  -were  not 
exposed  to  the  idolatry  of  the  people.  They  were  eonfinedto  the  ia- 
nermost  part  of  the  tabernacle  or  temple;  to  the  mott  holy  place i 
which  the  high-priest  was  not  permitted,  at  all  times,  to  enter  {Leoi* 
tzatf,  chap.  zvi.  Ter.  3) :  and  whence  the  oracular  voice  came,  from 
the  mercy-seat  behind  tie  veil,  (Id.  ibid).  For,  as  Dr.  Warburtoa 
remarks  {Divine  Legation^  book  v.  sect,  iv.)  **  The  Mosaic  religion^ 
like  the  pagan,  had  z. public  part,** 

524.  Deuierott.  chap.  it.  ver.  1—19.  52S,  JDeutenm,  chap.iv.Ter.4. 

language 
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l»ART  I.  language  of  Sti^bo,  worthy  of  empire^^.  Yet  huma- 
y^^^f"^^^  nity  must  evfer  condemn  the  means  employed  to  attain 
that  empite,  and  virtue  hold  them  in  execration*. 
Cruelty  can  admitof  no  vindication  in  the  eye  of  social 
man ;  and  any  attenipt  to  palliate  it,  on  theologic 
grounds,  must  impeach  the  most  amiable  attribute  of 
the  Deity.  The  God  of  Moses  seemed  to  delight  in 
blood.  Hence  after  the  arms  of  the  Israelites  under 
Joshua  were  finally  crowned  with  success,  such,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  countries , 
as  had  escaped  the  sword,  or  found  themselves  unabla 
to  maintain  their  independency,  fled  to  the  sea  coast, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon^*^. 
And  hence  those  cities,  overcrowded  with  people, 
were  enabled  to  plant  colonies  in  all  the  countries  to 
whic}i  they  traded ;  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  Spain, 
and  in  the  islands  of  die  Mediterranean,  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  notice.  The  Phoenician  colony,  un- 
der Cadmus,  the  Tjrrian,  had  already  been  settled  in 
Greece*^. 

.  Having  thus,  my  lord,  given  you  an  account  of  the 
cariy  progress  of  mankind  in  government  and  legisla- 
tion, and  of  the  ancient  state  of  the  nations  to  which  £u- 
KOPE  was  indebted  for  its  science  and  civility ;  I  shall 
proceed,  according  to  my  plan,  to  the  founding  of  the 
Grecian  States^  as  a  prelude  to  the  history  of  that  cele- 
brated country. 

526.  Gecg,  lib.  xvi.  p.  761.  edit.  sup.  cit. 

527.  Jotbtuif  chap.  ix.  vc r.  8.  528.  FarioH  Circn.  Epoch  vii. 
Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xlix. 

LETTER 
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LETTER  II. 


THE  TRADITIONAL  HISTORY  OF  6REKCE  TO  TH£  TROJAV 
WAR,  WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  PRIN- 
CIPAL GRECIAN  STATES. 

X  HE  country  properly  comprehended  under  LETTER 
the  name  of  Greece,  and  included  between  the  thittj"- 
sixthand  forty-first  degrees  of  northern  latitude,  con- 
sisted of  that  eastern  promontory  of  Europe,  which 
fronts  Natolia,  or  Asia  Minor ;  and  which,  extending 
from  the  mountains  of  Epirus  and  Macedonia'to  the 
Mediterranean,  sea,  is  formed  into  a  kind  of  peninsula 
by  two  arms  of  that  sea,  anciently  called  the  the  Mgean 
MdJhnian  seas.  These  seas,  which  are  now  known 
by  the  iiames  of  the  Archipelago  and  Hadriatic  open  in 
this  promontory  many  deep  gulfs  and  spacious  bays ; 
and,  at  one  place,  almost  cut  it  through.  The  most 
insulated  part,  connected  with  the  continent  only  by  a 
narrow  isthmus,  was  early  denominated  PeloponnesuL 
And  not  only  that  insulated,  and  southerly  part,  but  the 
whole  Grecian  promontory,  is  marked  with  strong 
features  by  the  hand  of  nature  ;  being  intersected,  at 
several  places,  by  stupendous  ridges  of  mountains, 
whose  lofty  summits  are  generally  lost  in  the  clouds. 

But  Greece,  though  a  rugged,  is  a  desirable  coun- 
try. It  abounds,  on  all  sides,  with  excellent  harbours. 
The  deep  rallies,  between  the  craggy  ridges,  afford 
rich  pasture  for  cattle,  and  yield  plentiful  crops  of 
corn,  when  duly  cultivated ;  the  more  easy  declivities 
produce  figs,  grapes,  and  olives ;  and  the  mountains, 
vol.  I.  u  beside 
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PART  I.  beside  being  covered  with  valuable  timber,  contain 
beds  of  marble,  and  veins  of  the  most  useful  me^kts. 
The  climate  is  alike  favourable  to  health  and  fertility. 
For  the  heat  of  the  Grecian  summers,  moderated  by 
h'eezes  from  the  hills  and  surrounding  seas,  is  suffi- 
cient to  bring  the  choicest  fruits  to  maturity,  without 
enervating  the  human  body;  and  the  short  Grecian 
winters  are  cold  enough  to  brace  the  fibres,  without 
chilling  the  constitutions  of  the  people. 

Ancient  Greece,  during  the  prosperous  ages  of  its 
liberty,  was  politically  and  nominally  split,  agreeable  to 
the  divisions  formed  by  nature,  into  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent states,  or  districts  of  difierent  dimensions,  un- 
der distinct  governments. 

Peloponnesus,  now  called  the  Moreaj  which  has 
been  ingeniously  compared  to  the  leaf  of  the  plane- 
tree,  because  of  its  angular  recesses  or  bays,  contained 
seven  states  of  considerable  eminence ;  namely,  Co- 
rinth, on  the  isthmus  that  connects  Pelc^onnesus  with 
the  continent ;  Achaia  on  the  northern,  and  Elea  on 
the  western  side ;  Argolis  on  the  eastern  coast ;  Ar- 
cadia in  the  centre ;  and  Messenia  and  Laconia  towar4 
the  points  of  the  peninsula.  This  peninsula,  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length  and  one  hiindred  and 
twenty  at  its  greatest  breadth,  is  intersected  in  many 
places  by  mountains ;  but  especially  by  the  two  lofty 
ridges  of  Zarex  and  Taygetus,  which  terminate  at  its 
two  southermost  promontories,  Tenarum  and  Malea. 

The  territory  of  Greece  without  the  Corinthian  isth- 
mus, was  of  yet  greater  extent  than  Peloponnesus,  but 
less  compacted,  branching  two  hundred  miles,  in  a 
southerly  direction,  from  mount  Pindus  to  the  pro- 
montory of  Sunium ;  and  extending  nearly  an  equal 
number  of  miles,  in  a  western  line,  from  mount  Olym- 
pus, 
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pits,  and  the  mouA  of  the  Peoeus,  to  the  point  of  the  LETTEft 
prooioBtory  of  Leueaditu  That  territoiy  wm  divided  ^^ 
into  anumber  of  independent  diatricta ;  the  most  con« 
aiderable  of  which  were,  iEtolia  and  Acaraama  on 
the  Corinthian  and  Ambvacian  gulfs ;  Thesaallyi  in- 
cluding  Phthiotis,  on  the  frontiers  of  Epirus  and  Mace* 
donia;  Doris,  Phocis,  and  Locris,  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  the  mountains  of  GEta  and  Parnassus;  and 
Bceotia  and  Attica,  diverging  in  asouthem  projection, 
from  those  mountains  to  the  ^gean  sea* 

Along  the  coast  of  Attica  and  Bceotia  lies  the  large 
island  of  Euboca  (one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in 
length,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  in  breadth),  which 
might  be  considered  as  a  part  of  Proper  Greece  Its 
principal  districts  were  those  of  Chalcis  and  Ere^ia* 
I'he  whole  Grecian  territory,  therefore,  would  have 
formed,  if  combined  into  one  mass,  a  country  three 
hundred  miles  square,  and  consequently  as  large  as 
South  Britain. 

This  celebrated  country,  which  at  present  makes 
parf  of  European  Turkey,  was  originally  occupied,  if 
we  may  credit  tradition,  by  various  tribes  of  savage  and 
barbarous  men,  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  arts  of 
civil  life,  and  who  fed  upon  the  spontaneous  produc- 
tions of  the  earth,  herbs  and  wild  fruits'.  The  mostcon- 
siderable  of  those  tribes  were  the  Pelasgi,  Caucones, 
Aones,  Hyantes,  and  Leleges^.  The  Pelasgi,  how* 
ever,  appear  to  have  been  horsemen?.  They  must, 
therefore,  have  been  above  such  rude  barbarity.  But 
as  human  learning  has  not  been  found  equal  to  the 
task  of  reconciling  to  probability,  or  reducing  to  con- 

1.  Pausan.  lib.  viii.  init. 

2.  Strabo,  Geog,  lib.  viii.  ix.  x.  et  Pausan.  Grac.  Iktcript.  passiiiu 

3.  Strabo»  lib.  viii.  p.  369, 370.  edit.  sup.  civ 

sistency. 
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IP  ART  I.  aistency,  the  first  periods  of  Grecian  history,  J  shaH  not 
^^"^'^'^  attempt  it.  I  shall  only  connectthe  traditional  tale, 
in  order  to  shew  your  lordship,  what  the  Greeks  be* 
lieved  concerning  the  founding  of  their  several  states, 
the  exploits  of  their  early  heroes,  and  the  introduction 
of  arts  and  laws  among  them ;  oflfering  such  remarks 
as  may  be  suggested  by  circumstances* 

The  first  civil  establishment  founded  in  Greece,  by 
any  person  that  can  be  reputed  a  native,  was  formed 
Ant.  Chr.  at  Lycoria,  on  mount  Parnassus,  by  a  kingnamed  Deu- 
calion* ;  whose  sway  extended  over  Phthiotis  and  part 
of  Thessaly*.  Helldn,  the  eldest  son  of  Deucalion, 
succeeded  him  in  Phthiotis,  and  also  in  his  Thessalian 
dominions^.  And  from  this  politic  and  powerful 
prince  all  the  people  of  Greece  came  finally  to  bear  the 
genferal  appellation  of  Hellenes?;  while  from  his 
two  sons,  Dorus  and  iEolus,  and  his  grandson  Ion, 
they  were  gradually  discriminated  by  the  names  of  Do- 
rians, iEolians,  and  lonians*;  the  three  prime  branches 

4.  Parian  Cbnm,  Epocb  II.  Pausan.  lib.  x.  p.  322.  edit.  Xylander, 
Francfort,  1583.  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  cap.  Ivi.  ApoUod.  lib.  i.  p.  19, 
20.  edit.  Paris.  1599. 

5.  Strabo,  lib.  ix.  p.  432.  ♦ 

6.  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  cap.  Ivi.     Strabo,  lib.  viii.  p.  383. 

7.  Parian  Cbron.  Epoch  VI.  It  does  not  appear,  says  Thucydides, 
that  this  general  appellation  subsisted  in  Greece  before  the  time  of 
Hellen,  the  son  of  Deucalion ;  the  different  tribes  formerly  taking  their 
distinguishing  names  from  themselves.  And  Pelasgia,  not  Bella*, 
was  the  name  of  the  Itirgett  territory  (Thucyd.  Hist.  lib.  i.  cap.  iii.). 
**  But  when  Hellen  and  his  sons  had  acquired  power  in  Phthiotis,** 
tdds  this  accurate  historian,  "  and  led  out  their  dependents  by  way 
**  of  aid  toother  states, intercourse  made  the  use  of  this  name  iiecome 
**  common  among  the  people  of  several  states;  though  it  was  long 
"  before  it  became  the  general  appellation  of  the  people  of  all  the 
"  Grecian  states"  (Id.  ibid.).  The  Romans  gave  to  Hellat  the  name  of 
Greece  (Plin.  J5Rr«f.  Nat.  lib.  iv.  cap.  vii.);  and  from  them  it  passed 
to  the  nations  of  modern  Europe. 

8.  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  cap.  Ivi. — Iviii.  lib.  vii.  cap.  xciv.  Apollod. 
Hb.  i.  p.  2a    Strabo,  lib.  viii.  p.  333.  383. 

of 
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of  the  Grecian  nation,  whose  distinct  genius  and  man*   LETTER 
ncrs  gave  rise  to  the  three  dialects  of  the  Greek        ^^' 
tongue. 

The  progress  of  the  descendents  of  Hellen,  and 
their  subjects,  in  civility,  was  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  Grecian  family^.*- But  Greece  was  not  tb  ac-» 
quire  its  civilization,  merely  through  the  advances  of 
its  native  inhabitants  in  policy  or  arts.  It  was  to  owe 
much  to  the  attainments  of  foreigners. 

A  country,  in  many  respects,  highly  favoured  by 
nature,  and  happily  situated  for  commerce ;  being  sepa* 
rated  from  Asia  Minor  only  by  a  narrow  channel,  and 
from  Syria  by  a  small  extent  of  sea,  could  not  fail  to 
attract  the  visits  of  naval  adventurers.  Greece  was  ac- 
cordingly a  prey  to  invasion  in  very  early  ages ;  and  by 
naval  adventurers  were  founded  the  principal  Gre- 
cian states. 

Inachus,  stiled  the  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys^% 
(probably  because  he  was  the  first  person  of  distinction 
that  came  by  sea  into  Greece),  and  who  is  supposed 
to  have  conducted  a  colony  from  Egypt  or  Phoenicia", 
gave  a  beginning  to  the  kingdom  of  Argos'^,  long 
before  the  reign  of  Deucalion.  Phoroneus,  the  eldest 
son  and  successor  of  Inachus,  more  firmly  established 
the  settlement  his  father  had  made'3.  He  induced  the 
rude  natives  to  submit  to  his  government,  and  col- 
lected them  into  one  city'+. 

iEgialus,  the  second  son  of  Inachus,  founded  a  small  ] 
principality  or  township  on  the  frontiers  of  Argolis, 

9.  Herodotus  et  Strabo,  ubi  sup.  10.  Apollod.  lib.  ii.  tnit. 

11.  Bannier,  Explic.  des,  Feb,  torn.  iv.  p.  39^  edit.  PariSi  1748. 

12.  Apollod.  ubi  sup.  13.  Id.  ibid. 
14.  Pausan.  lib.  li.  p.  58.  edit.  sup.  cit. 

called 
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PART  I.    called  ibt  kingdom  of  Sicyoa'^.    But  this  kingdom 

^'^^^'^^^   never  ro»c  to  any  degree  of  powen  And  the  InaGhi4»t 

or  descendents  of  Inachna,  who  seem  to  have  degene* 

rated  into  barbarism,  were  supplanted  in  the  kingw 

dom  of  Argos  by  the  famous  Egyptian  adventurer, 

Ant.  Clir.    Danaus'^ ;  whose  arrival  in  the  ship  PerUecgntonfs'^^ 

1510.      forms  an  important  «Bra  in  the  traditional  part  of  tha 

history  of  Greece. 

To  Danaus  the  Greeks  were  indebted  for  many  im- 
provements. He  taught  the  Argives  to  construct 
aqueducts'^,  and  supplied  their  city  plentifully  with 
water  from  four  fountains  or  reservoirs'^.  He  built 
the  citadel  of  Argos^ ;  and  he  raised  the  kingdom  to 
such  a  pitch  of  glory  and  prosperity,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  afts  and  laws  among  the  people  who  owned 
his  sway,  that  all  the  southern  Greeks  bore,  for  a  time, 
the  name  of  Danai'^ 

Nine  years  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Danaus  in  Pelo- 
Ant.  Cbr.  ponnesus^',  a  Phoenician  colony  had  been  planted  in 
1519.  Boeotia,  by  Cadmus  of  Tyre'^.  The  Hyantes  opposed 
the  settlement  of  Cadmus  and  his  followers;  but  being 
worsted  in  battle,  they  thought  fit  to  evacuate  their 
country^.  And  the  Aones,  seeing  that  resistance 
must  prove  ineffectual,  supplicated  the  clemency  of 
Cadmus,  and  were  permitted  to  dwell  with  the  Phit- 
nicians^^ 

As  soon  as  Cadmus  had  established  his  colony,  he 


15.  Apollod.  lib.  ii.  init.  16.  t'auian.  lib.  li.  p.  58. 

17.  Parian  Chron,  Epoch  ix.  IS.  Strabo,  lib.  i.  p.  23. 

19.  Strabo^  lib.  viii.  p.  371.  20.  Id.  ibid. 

21.  Tkucyd.  lib.  i.  cap.  iii.    Strabo,  lib.  viii.  p.  371. 

22.  Parian  Cbrm,  Epoch  vii* 

23.  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xUx.    Strabo,  lib.  ix.  p.  401. 

24.  Fausan.  lib.  ix.  p.  285.  25.  Id.  ibid. 

built 
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biiilt  a  etsde  called  Cadmea^;  below  which  ro$e  the 
citjr  of  Thebes,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the  same  * 
name  tibat,  in  eailjr  times,  comprehended  the  greater 
part  of  Posotia^.  That  fortress  afforded  an  asylum 
to  refogees  fritai  flue  neighbouring  states ;  so  that 
Thebes,  of  which  Cadmea  was  the  citadel,  grew  soon 
a  large  and  popidous  town,  aU  secured  with  waHs^^ 
Cadmus  brought  into  'Greece  the  Phoenician  alpha- 
bet^9,  and  the  art  of  working  mines^^. 

Sixty  years  before  the  descent  of  Cadmus,  and  fif- 
teen hundred  and  eighty«<wo  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian sra,  that  iamous  city  to  which  Europe  was  to  owe 
itsKteratureand  civility,  its  laws,  its  arts,  and  its  scien- 
ces s  Athens,  the  future  seat  of  learning  and  politeness, 
the  theatre  of  eloquence,  and  the  school  of  knowledge, 
was  founded  by  Cecrops,  the  leader  of  a  band  of  emi- 
grants from  the  district  of  Sais,  in  Lower  Egypt^' . 
Being  well  received  by  Acteus,  who  then  reigned  over 
the  territory  (tf  Attica,  Cecrops  obtained  his  daughter 
in  marriages';  and,  on  the  death  of  that  prince,  he 
succeeded  to  his  sceptre33« 

No  sooner  did  Cecrops  get  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment, than  he  represented  to  his  subjects  the  necessity 
of  living  amicably  together,  in  order  to  oppose  the  ra- 
▼agefl  and  incursions  of  robbers  and  pirates ;  but  espe- 
cially of  the  Aones  from  Bceotia,  and  the  Carians  of 
the  iEgean  islands,  who  were  perpetually  pillaging  the 

26.  Strabo,  lib.  viii.  p.  401.    Pausan.  lib.  ix.  p.  285. 

V7.  Strabo,  ibid.  28.  Strabo  et  Paasanias,  ubi  sap. 

29.  Herodotus,  lib.  ▼.  cap.  Iviii.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  iii.  p.  200.  edit, 
tup.  cit.     Pliny,  J7/>f.  Nat,  lib.  vii.  cap.  Ivi. 

30.  Strabo,  lib.  xiv.  p.  680.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  i.  p.  363.  edit 
Oxon.  1715. 

31.  African,  ap.  Euseb.  Pr^tjtarat,  EvangiL  lib.  x.  <tp.  x* 

32.  Apollod.  lib.  iii.  p.  192.    PauMn.  lib.  i.  p.  5. 

33.  Id.  ibid. 

sea-coast. 
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PART  1/  8cla>coaat34.  Having  convinced  his  people^  that  soctsd 
^^^'^'^^^  UMon  ofily  could  enable  them  to  reaist.BUch'violences, 
he .  distribnted  them  ioto  twelve  towns3^.  And  he 
erected  a.  castle,  called  €ecropia3<^,  afterward  known 
by  the  name  of  Acropolis^  arx)und  which  rose  the  city 
of.Athens^?;  sojdenQmiiiated  from  Althena^  or  Mi- 
nerva, its  tutelary  goddess^^. 

Cecrops  appears  to  have  been  the  first  prince  that 
instituted  the  law  of  marriage  in  Greece;  or  at  least, 
who  ordained,  that  one  man  should  have  c»dy  one  wife, 
as  in  Egypt39;  who  regulated  religious  jceremonies^, 
and  ordained  funeral  rites^.  He  erected  in  every 
town  a  public  hall,  or  Prutaneion,  for  the  settlement  of 
civil  differences  among  his  subjects^^;  and  he  is  sup« 
posed  to  have  instituted  the  venerable  criminal  tribu- 
joal  named  Areopagus^^s^  so  long  and  deservedly  cele- 
brated for  the  impartiality  of  its  decrees^* 

From  the  reign  of  Cecrop^;;  to  that  of  Theseus,  the 
traditional  and  chronological  history  of  Athens  is  more 
consistent,  and  better  authenticated,  than  that  of  any 
other  Grecian  state.     I  shall,  therefore,  refer  to  the 

34.  Strabo,  lib.  ix.  p.  397. 

35.  Philacor.  ap.  Strabo,  ubi  sup. 

36.  ApoUod.  lib.  iii.  p.  192*.     Plin.  ffist.  Nat.  lib.  vii.  cap.  Ivi. 
'     37.  Plin.  ubi  sup.  et  Potter,  Arcb<eolo^.  Grac.  chap.  ii.  viii. 

38.  Strabo,  lib.  ix.  p.  397.  Plut.  Fit.  The*,  et  Potter^  Ar^hteolog, 
£r€c,  chap.  viii.  Athena,  as  I  have  formerly  hadoccasipn  to  observe^ 
was  worshipped  by  the  Saitcs  as  divine  voisdom;  hence  she  was  mytho- 
logical ly  said  by  the  Greeks  to  have  sprung  out  of  Jupiter's  brain. 

39.  Athenxus,  lib.  xiii.  init.  Justin,  lib.  ii.  cap.  vi.  et  Potter,  Jrcba- 
€log.  Grac.  chap.  ii. 

40.  Pausan.  lib.  viii.  p.  237. 

41.  Cicero,  de  Legih,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxv. 

42.  Thocyd.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xv.  The  Prutaneion  served  also  for  a  senate- 
house  to  the  inhabitants  of  th^district  in  which  it  stood  (Id.  ibid.).  It 
was  likewise  used  as  a  place  of  public  worship,  and  as  a  public  gra- 
nary.    Etymol.  Mag.  et  Suidas.  in  voc.     Upvrtktuo^* 

43.  Sec  Potter,  Arcb<eotos,  Gr^.  chap.  xi«.  44.  Id.  ibid. 

reigns 
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reigns  of  some  of  die  successors  of  Cecrops,  in  speak-  LETTEE 


ing  of  the  establishment  of  certain  civil  and  religious 
institutions,  that  took  place  during  this  period,  and 
which  demand  your  lordship^  attention. 

The  number  of  small  states  into  which  ancient 
Greece  was  divided,  and  the  various  revolutions  to 
which  it  had  been  early  subject^^,  in  consequence  of 
foreign  invasion,. made  all  intelHgeot  men  sensible  of 
the  necessity  of  a  general  convention,  or  bond  of  union 
in  order  to  enable  the  heads  of  those  states  to  repel  the 
attempts  of  new  invaders,  as  well  a»:to  preserve  peace 
between  the  several  communities^.  A  league  of  ^mu^ 
tual  friendship  and  defence  was  accordingly  concerted  . 
by  the  wisdom  of  a  political  prince,  named  Amphic- 
tyott^%  fifteen  hundred  and  twenty«two  years  before 
the  Christian  sra^$  and  formed  among  the  principal 
Grecian  states  without  the  Corittdiian  isthmus^^.  The 
deputies  from  these  states  met  twice  a  year  at  Ther* 
mopyle  (in  spring  and  autumn),  vested  with  fisll 
powers  to  deliberate  and  resolve  on  whatever  might 
appear  to  tiiem  most  beneficial  to  the  common  caused. 

ITiis  assembly  of  the  States  General  of  Greece  (for 
such  it  became)  was  called  the  Council  of  Amphktyons. 
But  whether  it  took  its  name  from  Amphictyon  the  se- 
cond successor  of  Cecrops,  who  was  king  of  Athens 
when  it  was  established,  or  from  Amphictyon  the  son 
of  Deucalion,  and  brother  of  Hellen,  who  at  the  same 
time  reigned  at  Thermopyle^',  is  a  point  in  regard  to 
which  modern  historians  have  been  much  divided* 

45.  Thucyd.  lib.  i.  cap.  ii.    46.  Dion.  Halicamaas.  lib.  iv.  cap.  zxv. 

4t7.  Id.  ibid,  et  Pansan.  lib.  x.  p.  323.  48.  Parian  Cbron.  Epoch  v. 
'  49.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  et  Pausan.  ubi  sup. 

50.  See  Strabo,  lib.  ix.  p.  420.  and  Dr.  Leiand's  Preliminary  Bitter" 
taHon  on  the  Council  qf  Ampbictytnu,  prefixed  to  his  Bittary  of  Pbitip 
of  Mactdon. 

$1,  Parian  Cbron.  Epoch  v. 
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BART  I.  The  ho&our/howerer,  of  concerting  tkat  iHustrioiu 
^^'^^'^^^  league,  which  so  long  preserved  the  independency  of 
Greece,  and  made  its  united  fitalses  foriiriidill>le  to  tb« 
greatest  monarchies,  is  Certainly  due  to  the  king  of 
Thermopyle^^;  in  whose  hail  or  chapel  the  Amphic« 
^ons,  or  Grecian  delegates,  originally  held  their  deli* 
berations^3. 

Nor  was  the  sagacity  of  the  king  of  Thermo^I# 
less  conspicuous  in  the  measures  which  he  took  for  ex** 
dttng  the  vigilance,  and  perpetuating  the  power  of  the 
Amf^ictyonic  ccmncil,  than  in  estaUisUng  it  Juslljr 
aeasiUe,  we  may  presume,  of  the  force  of  religion  in 
cementing  political  confederacies,  as  well  as  in  awa« 
kening  their  z^,  he  charged  the  diet  of  Greece  with 
the  protection  of  the  oracle  Of  Delphos^.  And  al} 
the  Grecian  delegf^esi,  before  th^ir  ii^t^lment,  we?« 
re^iuired  to  take  asolemnoath,  aecon^HWed  with  many 
awful  imprecations  and  execrations  on  such  as  should 
violate  their  engagements^^;  but  especially  9gaiBat 
those  that  should  neglect  the  protection  of  the  aaisved 
citys^. 

52.  Prideaws,  Cknm,  Marm,  p.  123.  edit.  Oxon.  16^6^  . 

53.  Herodot.  Ub.  vii.  cap.  cc.  et  Prideaux,  ubi  sup. 

54.  No  anci^t  author  expressly  says,  that  Amphictyon  charged 
the  confederated  Greeks  with  the  protectioti  of  the  Delphic  oracle; 
btit  Strabo  intimates,  that  they  had  sueh  chzrgt  from  the  time  of 
tkeir  confederation  {Geeg.  lib.  ix.  p.  420.}.  And  k  is  certain*  that 
the  Amphictyonic  council  was  early  charged  with  the  protection  of 
the  oracle  (iEschin.  de  Falsa, Le^at.);  and  that  the  oracle  was  estab- 
lished before  the  reign  of  Deucalion,  and  in  the  territory  belonging 
te  him  and  his  sons  (Vid.  Prideaux,  dtron.  Marm,  p.  122,  123.  et 
Premiere  Dissert,  sur  V Oracle  de  Delpb.  par  M.  Hardion.).  Dr.  Leland 
conjectures,  that  the  Amphictyonic  council  w^  sot  invested  with  the 
superintendence  over  the  oracle  of  Delphoa,  or  wb^t  he  calls  theiia- 
tioniU  religion,  till  after  it  was  new  modelled  by  Acrisius,  the  fagi- 
tive  king  of  Argos  (Frelim,  Dissert,),  But  the  whol&  story  of  Acri- 
sitts  founding,  or  new  n^odelling  the  Amphictyonic  council,  seems 
alike  void  of  truth  and  probability. 

S5.  ^schines,  de  Falsa  Legat,  56.  Id.  ibid. 

Erechtheua, 
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Breohtheus,  the  Mxtfi  king  of  Atbent,  Md  the  LETTBft 
third  after  AoqihictjrcHiy  wm  the  first  Grecian  prince  ^'' 
«riio  separated  the  civilirom  the  ecclesiastical  power^. 
Before  his  time,  everf  king  had  united  in  his  own  per- 
son the  regal  and  sacerdotal  functions,  the  sovereignty 
and  the  pontificate.  Satisfied  with  swaying  the  seep* 
ore,  Erechtheus  relinquished  the  priesthood  of  Mi« 
nerva,  the  tutelary  divinity  of  the  Athenians,  and  also 
that  of  Neptune,  to  his  brother  Butes^. 

The  aaaM  prince  wisely  instituted  the  Eleusinian      1399. 


mysteries^,  in  honour  of  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  the 
earth,  and  the  patroness  of  husbandry ;  an  art  that  can 
Afiver  be  too  highly  honoured,  as  it  is  the  grand  source 
0fike  comforts  of  civil  life,  and  the  parent  of  jurist 
prudence.  This  goddess  is  figuratively  said  to  have 
come  to  Athens,  in  person,  during  the  reign  of  Erech- 
theus, because  he  was  a  great  promoter  of  agriculture* 
Hoice  we  are  told,  that  Triptolemus,  who,  under  the 
patitotiage  of  Erechtheus,  first  sowed  barley  with  sue* 
cess  in  the  plains  of  Rharia,  near  Eleusis,  was  ift- 
structed  by  Ccres^. 

Of  all  the  religious  festivals  in  the  heathen  world, 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries  were  celebrated  with  the 
greatest  solemnity,  and  the  most  profound  secrecy. 
They  seem  to  have  been  calculated  to  purify  the  mindi 
of  men  from  the  gross  tenets  of  pagan  theology,  as 
^omulgated  to  the  multitude ;  by  revealing  the  unity 
of  the  Deitt  and  the  immortatity  of  the  soul,  divested 
of  superstitious  horrors. 

ST.  ApoHod.  lib.  tii.  58.  Id.  ibid. 

59.  Parian  Cbron,  Epoch  XtV.     Diod.  Sic.  lib.  ▼. 

60.  Ptirian  Cbron.  Epoch  XII.  XIII.  XIV.    Diod.  Sicul.  ubt  sup. 
]4isttii|  lib.  ii. 

This 
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PART  I.  This  at  least  was  the  <^inion  of  some  of  the  most 
Vi^"''^'^^^  enlightened  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  »"  Those  sa- 
<^  cred  mysteries/'  says  Isocrates,  <'  fortify  the  soul 
<^  i^;ainst  the  fear  of  death,  and  inspire  the  initiated 
*^  with  the  pleasing  hopes  of  an  happy  immortality^*'^ 
-^And  Cicero,  in  speaking  of  the  same  mysteries,  con- 
siders them  as  the  greatest  of  all  the  benefits  for 
which  Europe  was  indebted  to  the  city  of  Athens. 
^^  It  was  she,"  remarks  that  philosophical  politician, 
"  who  taught  us  not  only  to  live  happily,  but  to  die 
<<  With  tranquillity,  in  confidence  of  becoming  yet 
"  more  happy  in  a  future  state  of  existence^^"  . 

The  aifairs  of  Attica,  or  those  of  the  more  northern 
states  of  Greece,  afford  few  memorable  events,  from 
the  reign  of  Erechtheus  to  that  of  Theseus*  The  reign 
of  Theseus  is  highly  interesting.  It  forms  the  era  of 
an  important  change  in  the  Athenian  government,  and 
in  the  manners  of  all  Greece.  It  may  be  called  the  age 
of  Grecian  chivalry •  But  before  I  speak  of  the  trans- 
actions  of  that  heroic  age,  or  carry  farther  the  history 
of  Athens,  I  must  give  your  lordship  an  account  of 
the  rise  of  the  kingdom  of  Lacedaemon,  and  of  the 
states  in  its  neighbourhood. 

The  territory  of  Laconia,  in  Peloponnesus,  was 
early  possessed  by  the  Leleges*^^.  And  Lelex,  the  head 
of  that  ancient  Grecian  tribe,  and  the  first  king  of  thia» 
illustrious  country,  is  computed  by  chronologers  to 
have  reigned  about  fifteen  hundred  years  before  the    . 

61.  Isocrat.  Paneg.  Atben, 

62.  Cicero,  de  Legib.  lib.  it.  et  Orat.  vii.  ad.  Verrem.  That  the  doc- 
trine of  the  unity  of  the  Deity  also  was  inculcated  in  the  Eleusiniaa 
mysteries,  I  have  formerly  had  occasion  to  shew. 

63.  Pausan.  La^on,    Strabo,  lib.  x. 

Christian 
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ChristiaB  mafi^.   Laceb^mon,  one  of  the  succesion   LETTSft 
of  Lelex,  gave  to  the  kingdom  of  Laconia  his  own         ^^ 
name  ;  and  to  its  cafital,  that  of  Sparta^  'm  honour 
of  his  wife)   the  daughter  of  Eurotas,    hb  prede* 
ce9sox^^« 

The  history  of  Sparta,  from  the  reign  of  Lacedie* 
mon  to  that  of  Tyndareus,  is  almost  utterly  unknown* 
Tyndareus  (whose  family  affairs  will  afterward  de« 
mand  our  attention)  was  married  to  the  celebrated 
Laeda,  whom  Jupiter,  in  the  shape  of  a  swan^  is  said 
to  have  enjoyed^.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  L»da 
bore  to  her  husband,  or  at  least  fathered  upon  him, 
two  sons,  named  Castor  and  Pollux ;  who  died  in  early 
manhood,  and  were  deified  for  their  exploits ;  and  two 
daughters,  Helen  and  Cly  temnestra,  not  less  known  to 
fame^^  Tyndareus  was  contemporary  with  Theseus. 

The  kingdom  of  Mycense,  also  in  the  Grecian  pe*  Ant.  Chr. 
ninsula,  was  founded  by  Perseus,  the  reputed  son  of  ^^^' 
Jupiter,  and  of  Dan'ie,  the  daughter  of  Acrisius,  king 
of  Argos^*  Perseus  is  the  most  renowned  of  the  first 
heroes  of  Greece  ;  but  his  exploits,  as  embellished  by 
the  splendid  imagination  of  his  fondly  admiring  coun* 
trymen,  are  too  improbable  to  be  admitted  among  the 
number  of  traditional  facts.  He  is  said  to  have  mar* 
riod  Andromeda,  whom  he  had  delivered  from  a  sea- 
monster,  and  to  have  had  by  her  five  sons ,  Alcaeus, 
Sthenelus,  Hilas,  Mastor,  and  Electrion^. 

64.  Parian  Cbron.  Epoch  X.  Euseb.  Cbrcn.  Blair;  Cbron,  We  muti 
not  consider  Ze/exr  as  a  proper  name ;  but  as  a  title  of  honour,  con- 
ferred upon  some  chief  who  had  acquired  high  renown  among  thf 
Leleges,  and  great  sway  over  them.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Pelas* 
gus^and  other  barbarous  chieftains. 

65.  Fausan.  Lacon, 

66.  ApoUod.  lib.  ill.  67.  Id.  ibid. 
68.  Pausan.  lib.  ii.     Apollod.  lib.  iii. 

^.  ApoUod.  lib.  ii.     Diod.  SicuJ.  lib.  ir. 

Alcseus 
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^ART  I.  Alcaeus  left,  by  his  wife  Hippomene,  a  son  named 
Amphy  trion,  and  a  daughter  caUed  Anaxo.  Electrion^ 
the  brother  of  Alcieus,  married  his  niece  Anaxo ;  and 
had,  by  her,  the  famous  Alcmena ;  who  became  the 
wife  of  her  uncle  Amphytrion,  and  the  mother  of  He-r 
racles,  or  Hercules,  in  consequence  of  a  supposed  em- 
brace of  the  god  Jupiter^®, 

Electrion  governed  the  kingdom  of  Mycen*  aftet 
file  death  of  Perseus,  and  Amphytrion  should  natu- 
rally have  succeeded  him  in  the  throne.  He  was  the 
husband  of  Alcmena,  Electrion's  only  daughter,  and 
the  son  of  Alcaeus,  the  eldest  son  of  Perseus,  their 
common  progenitor.  But  Amphytrion  having  had  the 
misfortune  to  kill  his  father«in-law  involuntarily,  was 
obliged  to  abscond  for  a  time^^ 

Meanwhile  Sthenelus,  king  of  Argos,  Amphy* 
trion's  uncle,  taking  advantage  of  that  circumstance, 
seised  upon  the  inheritance  of  his  fugitive  nephew, 
and  gave  it  to  his  own  son  Eurystheus^*.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  usurpation,  the  gallant  Hercules,  whose 
generous  toils  and  heroic  deeds  have  so  long  excited 
the  admiration  of  mankind,  was  also  excluded  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors*  And  the  kingdom  of  Mycenao, 
on  the  death  of  Eurystheus,  who  was  slain  in  an  expe- 
dition into  Attica,  passed  from  the  family  of  Perseus 
into  that  of  Pelops^s. 

The  arrival  of  Pelops,  son  of  Tantalus  king  of 
Phrygia,  in  the  Grecian  peninsula,  to  which  he  had 
the  honour  of  giving  his  name,  produced  an  almost  to- 
tal revolution  in  the  state  of  Peloponnesus.  His 
Asiatic  wealth,  and  numerous  family,  acquired  him 


70.  Id.  ibid. 
72.  Id.  ibid. 

71.  Apollod.  lib.  ii. 
73.  Apollod.  iib.  11. 

Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  ir. 

great 
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great  consequence  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  pe«   LETTEft 
oinsula;  so  that  his  daughters  were  married  to  the         ^^' 
princes  of  the  country,  and  he  was  enabled  to  procure 
sovereignties  for  most  of  his  sons'^    He  was  contem* 
poraiy  with  Perseus. 

Atreusy  one  of  the  sons  of  Pelops,  having  married; 
^rope,  daughter  of  £urystheu8,  king  of  Argofr  and 
Mycenae,  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  of  those  two 
kingdoms,  on  the  death  of  his  father-inJaw'^.  And 
Agamemnoui  the  son  of  Atreus,  who  is  stiled  by  Ho* 
mer,  ^*  kUig  of  mamf  Uk9^  and  of  ai/  Argos?^,"  was  the 
moat  powerful  prince  ui  Greece^^, 

Agani^inon  married  Clytemnestra,  daug^er  of 
Tyndareus,  king  of  Lacediemon  or  Sparla.  And  He* 
leui  Clytenmestra's  sister,  the  most  celebrated  beauty 
that  had  ever  appeared  in  Greece,  was  given  in  mar- 
riage to  Menelaus,  Agamemnon's  brother,  who  suc» 
ceeded  to  the  Spartan  throne  on  the  death  of  Tynda^ 
reus,  his  father-in-law^^. 

Corinthus,  another  son  of  Pelops,  called  also  the 
son  of  Jupiter,  gave  his  name  to  the  city  of  Corinth^ 
formerly  named  Ephyra^*  This  city,  seated  at  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus  that  unites  Pelopon* 
aesus  to  the  main  land  of  Greece,  and  favoured  with 
two  hsurbours,  one  on  the  Ionian,  the  other  on  the 
£gean  sea,  became  early  distinguished  by  its  wealth 
andcofnmerce^^ 

74.  Diod.  Sicul.  ubi.  Sup.    Thucyd.  lib.  i.    Plut.  Vit.  Tbet. 

75,  Apollod.  lib.  ii.    Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  iv.  76.  Iliad,  lib.  ii. 

77.  Thucyd.  lib.  i.  cap,  ix.  x. 

78.  Apollod.  lib.  iii.     Pausan.  lib.  tii. 

79.  Fausan.  lib.  ii.  init.    Ancient  Uni^.  Hist.  vol.  v.  chap,  zviii. 
tect.  viit.  ct  auct.  cit. 

80.  Thucyd.  lib.  i.  cap.  iz. 

PittheuSf 
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FART  I.  Pittheusi  a  third  sdn  of  Pclops,  built  the  city,  :md 
^^^'^'^^^  founded  the  small  sovereignty,  or  township,  of  Troe- 
zene^'.  He  was  a  prince  of  great  sagacity  and  pro- 
bity, and  became  the  grandfather  of  Theseus,  king  of 
Attica,  in  consequence  of  circumstances  sufficiently 
memorable  to  merit  a  particular  detail ;  especially  as 
they  mark  the  manners  of  the  age,  and  will  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  reign  of  the  illustrious  Athenian 
monarch,  ^as  well  as  to  die  rise  of  Grecian  heroism. 

•  The  heroic  age  in  ancient  Greece,  like  that  of  chi- 
valry in  Modem  Europe^  was  preceded  by  times  of  un- 
speakable violence  and  calamity;  during  which  all 
government  might  be  said  to  be  dissolved,  and  vrhen 
force  was  the  only  law.  Thiere  was  then  no  travel- 
ling with  safety  from  one  district  to  another,  or  even 
from  place  to  place,  within  any  particular  district. 
Every  deepcave  was  the  den  of  some  savage  plunderer, 
who  obstructed  social  intercourse,  and  preyed  without 
Kmorse  upon  the  surrounding  country^^. 

Strongly  awakened  to  a  sense  of  humanity,  by  the 
contemplation  of  such  atrocious  wrongs,  which  the 
civil  authority  wanted  power  to  'prevent  or  remedy, 
some  men  of  generous  minds,  and  of  g^eat  personal 
prowess,  stood  forth  the  champions  of  injured  virtue, 
of  violated  beauty,  or  oppressed  worth.  Perseus, 
Hercules,^  and  Theseus,  were  the  most  renowned  of 
these  champions^3«  The  exploits  of  Hercules,  as  well 
as  those  of  Perseus,  are  justly  consigned  to  the  region 

81.  Pausan.  lib.  i.    Plut.  Vit.  Tbes.  82.  Plut.  Vit.  Tbes. 

83.  These  heroes  and  their  associates,  however,  in  the  course  of 
their  adventures,  were  guilty  of  many  irregularities  j  Ijut  especially 
in  regard  to  women.  Hence  Mr.  Bryant  calls  them  "  a  set  of  honoura- 
•'  ble  banditti,  who  would  suffer  nobody  to  do  mischief  but  them- 
'*  selves!"  iV<t»  System  of  Ancitnt  MjtboL  vol.  ii. 

of 
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<tffiMc^.  Those  of  Theseus  are  better  amhemicttody 
and  itttiBAately  eoonected  with  the  progrett  of  govern* 
meut  in  Greece. 

This  hero  was  the  natural  son  of  iEgeus,  king  of 
Adiens.  £geus,  when  past  the  prime  of  liCe,  having 
DO  legitimate  offspring,  a  faction  formed  by  die  sons  of 
his  brother  Pallas,  known  by  the  name  of  the  PaUan^ 
lidwy  gave  him  perpetual  uneasiness.  In  x>rder  toxe* 
move  that  inconveniency,  he  went  to  Delphos,  and 
supplicated  AppUo  for  infcxmation,  how  he  migl^  ob* 
tain  the  blessing  of  children.  The  response  of  the  onu 
de,  lijttle  ambiguous,  seemed  to  forbid  him  the  use  of 
any  woman  before  his  return  to  Athens^^. 

Not  satisfied,  however,  with  that  meaning,  iEgeus 
aj^ed  for  a  solution  to  Pittheus,  king  of  Troesene  ; 
who  was  celebrated  over  &reece,  as  a  man  of  the  great- 
est wisdom  of  his  time.  What  explication  Pittheus 
gave  is  uncertain :  but  so  much  was  he  enslaved  by  the 
popular  superstition,  or  so  litde  sense  had  he  of  the 
merit  of  female  virtue,  that  he  contrived  to  introduce 
his  own  daughter,  jEthra,  to  the  bed  of  his  royal  visi- 
tor^*. 

I  speak  with  diffidence,  in  regard  to  the  motives  of 
Pittheus ;  as  it  does  not  appear  from  history,  whether 

84.  The  Greeks,  as  I  have  formerly  had  occasion  to  observe,  on  tb# 
authority  of  Herodotus  (///ftor/or,  lib.  ii.cap.  xliii. — ^xlv.),confounded 
the  worship  of  an  Egyptian  deity  of  the  name  of  Heracles,  or  Hercu- 
les, with  their  veneration  for  the  son  of  Alcmena,  to  whom  they 
gave  the  name  of  that  god  (Id.  ibid.).  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Perseus,  whose  name  was  a!so  that  of  an  Eg)'ptian  god  (Herodotus, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  xci.)  ;  and  of  DionusM,  or  Bacchus,  whose  mortal  existence 
Herodotus  seems  to  question  (lib.  ii.  cap.  cxlvi.)  :  Hence  the  confusion 
arising  from  a  mixture  of  Egyptian  allegory  with  Grecian  tradition, 
which  renders  the  fabulous  adventures  of  Perseus  and  Hercules,  to 
say  nothing  of  those  of  the  reputed  son  of  Semele,  utterly  inexplicable. 
Vkle  Diod.  Sicul.  Bibliotb.  lib.  ill.  iv.  passim. 

85.  Plut.  Vit,  Tbet,  96.  Id.  ibid. 
VOL.  1.                                  T  he 
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PARf  t.  he  was  indaoed  tb  act  bo  inddkate  a  part,  by  a  pettfoa- 
flion  that  the  response  of  the  oracle  contuned  some  la- 
tent command,  which  he  was  bound  to  dee  accom- 
plished,  or  by  a  desire  of  forming  a  family  conneuon 
with  ^geus.  Yet  it  seems  probable,  as  the  wife  of 
that  prince  was  then  alive,  that  Pittheqs  was  swayed 
by  die  former  motive.  But  let  this  have  been  as  it 
might,  it  is  aUowed  that  iEthra  proved  with  child ;  and 
that  iEgeus,  before  his  departure  froih  Troezene,  led 
her  into  an  adjacent  field,  and  there  deposited,  under 
a  great  stone,  certain  tokens,  by  which  the  fruit  of  their 
iQegtttmate  commerce,  if  a  son,  should  be  known  to 
him,  and  proudly  acknowledged ;  provided  he  had 
sufficient  bodily  strength,  when  he  arrived  at  the  years 
of  manhood,  to  remove  that  stonc®^. 

This  anecdote,  while  it  shews  the  importance  of 
personal  vigour  in  early  ages,  is  highly  characteristic 
of  the  manners  of  those  rude  times :  and  that  which 
follows  it  is  yet  more  marking.  As  soon  as  the  preg. 
nancy  of  iEthra  began  to  grow  visible,  her  father  Pit- 
theus,  in  order  to  preserve  her  reputation,  circulated  a 
report,  that  she  had  been  honoured  with  an  embrace 
of  the  god  Neptune,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  Troe- 
senians^. 

That  report  was  readily  received®?  •  for,  strange  as 
It  may  seem,  mankind  have  in  all  ages  believed  in  the 
possible  conjunction  of  the  natures  divine  and  human. 
«« On  this  subject,^'  says  Plutarch,  «  the  Egyptians 
<*  have  made  a  plausible  distinction.  They  think  it 
"  not  impossible,  that  the  divine  essence  of  a  god  may 
•*  be  communicated  to  a  woman,  and  may  awaken  in  her 
•*  some  principle  of  generation ;  but  they  hold,  that  the 

ar.  Plm.  nbi  sup.  ct  Pausan,  lib.  i.  8«.  Id.  ibid. 

**  nature 
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<<  nature  of  no  man  can  mix  with  that  of  a  fende  diy»-    UTm 
*^  nitjr,  or  goddess.  In  so  laying,  however,"  adds  he,         ^^' 
<^  they  forget,  that  there  can  be  no  impregnation  withi 
^  out  mutual  commonicatioa  of  essence^^^." 

The  more  ancient  Greeks,  in  general,  had  less  sub^ 
lime  ideas  of  the  gods,  aad  the  Troezenians  were  w^ 
capable  of  entering  into  such  subtle  disquisitions ;  so 
that  the  reputation  of  iEthra  was  perfecdy  safe*  She 
was  conudered  as  a  princess  peculiarly  favoured  by 
heaven,  and  delivered  of  a  son  named  Theseus ; 
whose  esuiy  vigour,  both  of  body  and  mind,  confirmed 
ail  Greece  in  the  belief  of  his  divine  origin?!.  And 
perhaps  the  reputed  son  of  Neptune  owed  his  superior 
abilities,  in  some  measure,  to  that  belie£ 

Unwilling,  however,  that  Theseus  should  remain 
igi3brant  of  his  mortal  father,  his  mother  £Ara.  took 
him  to  the  place  where  iEgeus  had  deposited  the  to* 
kens,  as  soon  as  she  thought  he  had  acquired  suffi* 
eient  strength  to  discover  thenu  He  removed  the 
stone  with  ease;  and  found  in  a  cavern  beneath  it,  a 
sword  and  a  pair  of  sandals'^. 

These  tokens,  and  the  story  of  his  birth,  which 
accompanied  the  discovery  of  them,  roused  every  be« 
roic  quality  in  the  youthfiil  mind  of  Theseus.  They 
seemed  to  point  out  to  him  the  course  he  ought  to  pwr» 
sue,  independent  of  the  request  of  his  fatheir^*  He, 
therefore,  resolved  instantly  to  visit  Athens ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  warm  remxmstranccs  of  his  mother 
and  grand&ther,  determined  to  go  thither  by  land^'^ 
In  vain  did  the  sage  Pittheus,  who  had  taken  great 
care  of  his  education,   represent    to  him  the  dan- 

90.  Plttt.  Vit.  Kumm,       91.  Plut.  Vk.  Tb$i.  et  Psutan.  lib*  i.  U. 
92.  Plttt.  m.  rb€».  et  Pautun^  lib.  i.  93.  Plat.  vbL  iap« 

gtrs 
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7AItT  I.  gers  to  wbich  he  must  be  exposed  in  such  a  joutney, 
^•^'^^"^'^^  from  the  violent  attacks  of  brutal  ruffians ;  and  of 
barbarous  chieftains,  that  pillaged  the  whole  country, 
and  obstructed  the  roads,  while  he  might  safely  pass  to  ^ 
Athens  by  water94;  the  fleets  of  Minos  II.  king  of 
Crete,  having  about  that  time  cleared  the  Grecian 
seas  of  pirates^^ 

Such  remonstrances  served  only  to  inflame  the 
courage  of  Theseus,  and  to  confirm  him  in  his  pur- 
pose. The  dangers  held  up  to  be  encountered,  were 
to  him  so  many  new  motives  for  going  to  Athens  by 
land.  Filled  with  admiration  of  the  gallant  exploits 
of  his  kinsman  Hercules,  he  was  ambitious  of  emulate 
ing  them.  He  accordingly  began  his  perilous  journey ; 
slew  many  barbarous  chieftains,  who,  subsisting  by 
murder  and  rapine,  infested  the  Corinthian  isthmus 
and  the  mountainous  coast  of  the  Saronicgulf;  ar- 
rivcfd  safe  sK  Athens ;  became  known  to  iEgeus,  who 
cordially  embraced  him,  and  publicly  acknowledpad  ^ 
him  as  his  son ;  quelled  a  sedition  raised  by  the  Pallan- 
tidae,  and  firmly  established  his  father's  throne^^. 

Chronology  has  not  fixed  the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  TheseOs  at  Athens.  But  it  appears  to  have  been 
before  the  Argonautic  expedition ;  as  some  ancient  au» 
thors  include  him  among  the  number  of  the  adventu- 
rers in  that  enterprise97.  And  we  have  the  uniform 
testimony  of  tradition,  that  he  co-operated  with  Her- 
cules and  other  heroes,  who  were  engaged  in  the  Argo- 
nautic expedition,  in  freeing  Greece  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  lawless  men,  as  well  as  from  the  destructive 
rage  of  wild  beasts. 

94.  Id.  ibid. 

95.  iTiucyd.  lib.  i.    Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  iv.    Plut.  Vit.  Tbet, 
96..  Pliit.  ubi  su^  97.  Id.  ibid,  ct  Apollod.  lib.  i. 

Of 
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Of  all  the  subjects  that  have  excited  the  curiosity  of  LETTER 
autiquarians,  on  none  have  they  been'  s^le  to  throw  so  ^'* 
little  light,  as  on  that  of  the  Argonautic  expedition. 
The  golden  Jleece  of  Colchis,  we  are  told,  was  its  de- 
clared object;  but  what  we  are  to  understand  by  that 
fleece,  whether  the  fine  wool  of  the  flocks  of  the 
country,  sheep-skins  placed  in  the  beds  of  rivers  to  col- 
lect gold  dust,  a  rich  treasure  carried  to  Colchis  in  a 
vessel  with  the  figure  of  a  gilded  ram  on  her  prow,  or 
8ome*other  metaphorical  meaning,  is  a  matter  not  yet 
decided  among  the  learned,  and  in  regard  to  which 
scarce  two  antiquaries  are  of  the  same  opinion^®.  No 
sadftfactory  account  has  hitherto  been  given  by  any 
writer,  ancient  or  modern,  of  the  object  of  this  enter- 
prise. 

•  All  we  know  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  in  re- 
gard to  the  Argonautic  expedition,  is,  that  after  hav- 
ing fully  explored  their  own  country,  cleared  its  woods 
I  2mA  mountains  of  robbers  and  banditti,  the  early  he- 
roes of  Greece  resolved  to  embark  in  a  foreign  voy- 
age, in  order  to  furnish  new  exercise  for  their  daring 
and  resdess  spirits ;  that  a  ship,  named  Argo,  was  ac- 
cordingly  built  in  the  port  of  lolcus,  at  the  foot  of  Am.  Chr. 
mount  Pelion  in  Thessaly,  and  more  completely  equip-  ^^' 
ped  than  any  former  Grecian  vessel^;  that  Jason, 

the 

98.  See  on  this  intricate  subject  ApoUod.  lib.  i.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  iv. 
Bochart,  in  Pbaleg.  lib.  iv.  Bannicr,  Explic.  des  Fab.  torn.  vii.  I'ow- 
nal,  Stud,  Antiq. 

99.  The  departure  of  the  Argo  is  finely  described  by  Apolloniut 
Khodias : 

'<  On  their  allotted  posts  now  rang*d  along 
**  In  seemly  order  sat  the  princely  throng. 
•*  Fast  by  eadi  chief  his  glitt'ring  armour  flames: 
"  The  midmost  station  bold  Anoeus  claims ; 
•*  While  great  Alcides,  whose  enormous  might, 
**  Arm*d  with  a  ma»ty  cinb,  provokes  the  fight, 

"  Now 
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PART  T.  the  commander  of  this  ship,  after  encountering  manjr 
^»^^>^^^/  dangers  and  difficulties,  entered  the  Euxine  sea,  eitker 
with  or  without  an  attendant  fleet,  and  came  to  anchor 
near  the  port  of  Matj  in  the  river  Phasis,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  that  sea,  and  then  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom  of  Colchis,  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  an 
Egyptian  colony ;  that  the  Argonauts  c^uried  off  with 
them  from  Colchis  the  princess  Medea,  the  king's 
daughter ;  who,being  enamoured  of  Jason,  their  leader, 
is  said  to  have  betrayed  to  him  her  father^  trea^ 
sures*"*. 

In  consequence  of  this  expedition,  which  opened  to 
Greece  the  commerce  of  the  Euxine  sea,  on  the  coasts 
of  which  the  Argonauts  are  said  to  have  planted  colo^ 
nies'^^,  the  Greeks  became  henceforth  more  bold  and 
skilful  navigators  ;  more  social  in  disposition,  by  hav- 
ingbeeh  accustomed  to  act  in  concert ;  and  more  atten- 
tive to  civil  policy,  and  to  the  constitution  of  foreign 
states* 

«'  Now  plac'd  beside  him.    In  the  yielding  flpod. 
**  The  keel»  deep  sinking,  feels  the  demi-god. 

*'  Their  hansers  now  they  loose,  and  on  the  brine 
«'  To  Neptune  pour  the  consecrated  wine ; 
**  While,  raising,  high  the  Thracian  harp,  presides 
**  Melodious  Orpheus,  and  the  movement  guides. 
<<  On  either  side  the  dashing  surges  broke ; 
**  And  hoarse  re-rourmured  to  each  migkty  stroke : 
**  Thick  flash*d  the  brazen  arms  with  streaming  light, 
*•  While  the  swift  barque  pursued  her  rapid  flight  s 
*'  And  ever  as  the  sea-green  tide  she  cleaves, 
*'  Foams  the  long  tract  behind,  and  whitens  all  the  waves* 

**  Jove  on  that  day,  from  his  celestial  throne, 
**  And  all  th'  immortal  powers  of  heaven  look*d  dowi^, 
*'  The  godlike  chiefs  and  Argo  to  survey, 
•*  As  through  the  deep  they  urg'd  their  daring  way." 

Areata,  lib.  L 

100.  Bannier,  Explic.  des  Fab,  tom.  vii.  et,  auct.  dt. 

101.  Diod.  Sical.  lib.  iv.    Strabo,  lib.  i.  xi.    Eustach.  ad  Dion. 
Fcriegit.  ver.  689.     Plin.  Hut,  Nat.  lib.  vi.  cap.  v. 

The 
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The  ^vemmtot  of  none  of  the  neighbouring  states  L£TTea 
was  so  worthy  of  attention  as  that  of  Crete.  In  this  ^^^ 
famous  island  all  the  Grecian  gods  are  said  to  have 
been  bom ;  because  they  were  there  first  worshipped 
imder  Crrecian  names,  and  with  the  ceremonies  after* 
ward  used  by  the  Greeks.  Lying  contiguous  to  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  and  seated  at  no  great  distance  from 
Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  whence  it  repeatedly  received 
colonies,  Crete  exhibited  in  very  early  times  a  con- 
stitution planned  by  the  most  consummate  political 
wisdom,  and  a  body  of  laws  that  long  commanded  the 
admiration  of  mankind.  For  these  advantages  the 
Cretans  were  indebted  to  the  elder  Minos,  who  reigned 
about  fourteen  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  the 
Christian  mra}*^ ;  and  was  so  renowned  for  his  virtue 
and  sagacity,  that  the  Greeks  assigned  to  him  the  office 
of  chief  judge  in  the  state  oftbe  dead. 

Ancient  historians  have  left  it  doubtful  whether 
Minos  was  a  foreigner,  or  a  native  of  Crete :  nor  are 
we  informed  by  what  means  he  acquired  supreme  au* 
thority  among  the  Cretans.  He  appears,  however,  to 
have  been  a  foreigner ;  to  have  derived  his  political 
knowledge  from  Egypt ;  to  have  conducted  into  Crete 
a  colony  of  Egyptians,  Phrygians,  and  Phcenicians, 
from  Rhodes ;  and  to  have  acquired  dominion  over  the 
rude  natives  by  his  superior  sagacity,  and  his  ability 
of  defending  them  against  the  barbarous  attacks  of 
piratical  adventurers^^3. 

Crete,  before  the  reign  of  Minos,  was  exposed  to 
the  common  calamity  of  the  maritime  parts  of  Greece 
and  the  contiguous  islands ;  to  invasions,  depredations, 

102.  Pari0H  Cbrtm.  Epoch  XI. 

103.  See  BlackweU*s  Life  of  Homer,  sect.  x.  and  tke  ftutbors  there 
cited. 

and 
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rART  I.  and  the  frequent  expulsion  of  its  inhabitants.  Iiiorfler 
v^^v^^/  to  remedy  these  evils,  Minos  framed  a  system  of  go- 
vernment, and  digested  a  code  of  laws  ;  which  Pfato 
tells  us****,  as  they  were  the  most  ancient,  were  deser- 
vedly esteemed  the  most  excellent  of  any  European 
state.  He  also  founded  the  cities  of  CndssUs,  Cydonia, 
and  Phcestus ;  into  which  he  collected  the  great  body 
of  his  subjects,  and  taught  them  to  submit  to  his  civil 
and  political  institutions^^^. 

The  chief  object  of  the^  policy  of  Minos  was  tsecu- 
rity  against  conquest  or  invasion.  For  that  end  he  cre- 
ated a  navy,  and  ordered  all  his  subjects  to  be  trained 
to  arms,  and  inured  to  hard  discipline  from  their  most 
tender  years.  And  as  such  discipline,  he  knew,  was 
by  no  means  flattering  to  the  natural  indolence  or  le- 
vity of  man,  he  took  every  measure  that  human  pru- 
dence could  suggest  in  order  to  inspire  the  Cretans 
with  respect  for  the  established  maxims  of  govern- 
ment. The  young  men  were  not  allowed  to  call  in 
question,  even  in  dispute,  the  wisdom  or  utility  of  any 
of  his  regulations***^ 

Minos  went  yet  farther.  He  afiirmed  that  his 
laws  were  dictated  to  him  by  Jupiter,  the  supreme 
divinity  of  the  Cretans,  with  whom  he  affected  occa- 
sionally to  hold  conversation,  and  by  whom  he  was  or- 
dered, he  said,  to  engrave  them  on  plates  of  brass**^. 
Nor  was  he  less  attentive  to  the  enforcing,  than  to 
the  framing  of  his  laws.  The  regular  administra- 
tion of  justice  was  committed  to  his  two  brothers, 
Taulus  and  Rhadamanthus.     Taulus,  the  younger, 

104.  In  Minoe. 

105.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  iv.     Plato  in  Minoe,    Strabo,  lib.  x. 

106.  Plato  de  Leg.  lib.  i. 

lOr.  Plato  in  Minoe.     Horn.  Odyss.  xix. 

made 
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made  the  drcuit  of  the  iBhind  twice  a  year,  to  hear  LETTER 
causes  and  give  jiidgment ;  while  Rhadamanthus,  who         ^^' 
had  the  cogaizance  of  capital  crimes^  held  his  tribunal 
in  CBO8SU89  the  metropolis*^.  The.  Cretan  monarch 
commanded  in  person  his  own  fleets  and  armiea^  and 
was  very  powerful  both  by  land  and  sea. 

A  more  particular  account  of  the  institutions  of 
Minos  would  lead  me,  my  lord,  to  anticipate  what  I 
shall  have  to  say  of  those  of  Lycurgua ;  who  made  the 
Cretan  constitution  the  modelof  that  systemof  govern* 
ment  which  he  framed  for  the  Lacediemonians.  It 
will  be  proper,  however,  here  to  observe,  that  Minos, 
with  a  view  of  preserving  union,  established  the  most 
perfect  equality  among  his  subjects ;  and  also  obliged 
them  to  eat  together  in  public,  theirrfeod  being  fur- 
nished at  the  expense  of  the  state  >^9;  that  he  made  pro* 
Cessions,  in  Crete,  hereditary. by  law>  as  in  Egypt;  and 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  in  that  island,  was 
by  him  committed  solely  to  the  care  of  slaves*'^. 

This  last  circumstance  seems  to  prov^  that  the  first 
Minos^  * '  must  either  have  been  very  successful  in  wars 
against  his  neighbours,  or  have  reduced  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Crete  to  the  condition  of  ser- 
ies. Plato,  ubi  sop. 

109.  Aristot.  PtJit,  lib.  vH.     Strabo,  Itb.  x. 

110.  Aristot.  Poiit.  lib.  ii.  vii.     Athcn.  lib,  vi. 

111.  Mr.  Mitford  has  laboured  to  prove,  fhat  there'  was  only  one 
MiMOs  (Mist,  of  GnecCf  chap.  i.  iv.) ;  because  Homer,  lliiicydides,  and 
Aristotle,  make  no  mention  of  a  tecond.  But  tliis  argument  appears  to 
rae  very  inconclusive.  For  Homer  and  Aristotle  had  only  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  great  legislator,  and  Thucydides  of  the  first  clearer  of 
the  Grecian  seas  from  pirates.  Had  the  inexorable  prince,  who  so 
rigidly  demanded  (as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see)  the  cruel  Athe- 
nian tribute,  and  the  (egislacor  been  the  same  person,  the  popular 
superstition  of  Greece  would  never  have  dignified  Mino*  with  the 
office  oitupreme  judge  m  the  state  of  the  dead,  where  mildnut  was  the 
flhief  feature  in  his  character.     Plato,  in  Gofjias, 

VOL.  I.  •  z  vitudf 
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FART  I.  vitude*  Hb  grandson,  Minos  IL  was  yet  more  famedr 
v^**^^^"^^  tor  bis  naval  and  military  exploits.  He  effectuall]^ 
deared  the  Grecian  seas  from  the  depredations  of  Jjy^ 
cian^  Carian,  and  Phoenician  pinates^'^:  he  subdued' 
several  of  the  adjacent  islands ;  and  he  humbled  some 
of  the  maritime  states  on  the  continent'^3.  Amongp 
others  Athens  felt  the  effects  of  his  power  and  his  re- 
sentmeiit* 

Contemporary  with  iEgetis  king  of  Attica^  and  vie* 
torious  in.  war^gaiast  that  prince)  the  second  Mixio» 
inipoaed  upon  the  Athenians  a  humiliating  tnhutje  of - 
seven  youths,  and  an  equal  number  of  virg^s,  as  an- 
atonement  for  the  murder  of  his  son  Androgens*'^; 
who  having  acquired  distinguished  honours  m  die 
public  games,  and  associated  himself  with  the  PaUan* 
tidas,  was  thought  to  have  been  assassinated  by  order  of 
the  Athenian  monarch"  5.  How  often  this  tribute  was* 
exacted^  or  fen*  what  number  of  years  it  was  imposed^ 
the  Greek  historians  are  by  no  means  agreed;  but  they 
all  concurinrepresentingthe  arrival  of  the  Cretan  vessel 
at  the  stated  time,  as  the  cause  of  great  affliction  inth^ 
city  of  Athens,  and  of  many  murmurs  against  the  go- 
vernment of  i£geus,  for  continuing  to  submit  to  such 
indignity  "^, 

That  sorrow  and  dissatisfaction  was  much  height- 
ened by  a  frightful  tale,  which  seems  to  have  gained 
universal  belief,  and  was  probably  first  propagated  by 
the  Pallanttdfie;  that  the  tributary  youdis  and  virgins 
were  thrown  into  an  inextricable  labyrinth,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  the  famous  architect  Dedalus,  an  Athe* 

112.  Th*cydid  li^.  I    Diod.  Sic  ItU.  ir.    Plut.  Fit.  Ti^s. 

113.  Diod.  §icul,  et.  Plut.  ubi  sup. 

114.  Dipd.  Sicul.  lib.  iv.    Apollod.  lib.  iii.  «t  Plut.  Vit.  The*, 

115.  Diod.  Sicul.  ubi  «up.  et  Plut.  Viu  fTAr*.   .         116.  Id.  tbi<t. 

Ataa 
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tt^m  refugee,  aad  tbere  devoured  by  the  fabled  Mino-  LETTER 
•taur,  a  moastcr  represented  as  half  bull  and  half  J^^LL- 
tnan^'^. 

By  this  labyrinth  we  ought  perhaps  to  understand 'a 
strong  aad  magnificent  state*prison,  abounding  with 
apartments,  in  which  the  tributary  captives  were  con- 
fined, until  the  celebration  of  certain  funeral  games^ 
instituted  by  Minos  in  honour  of  the  memmy  of  his 
son  Androgens ;  and  at  which  the  Athenian  youths  and 
virgins  were  the  prizes,  and  became  the  sljives  of  tile 
victors^  ^^.  The  idea  of  the  Minotaur  was  probably 
auggestedbydie  ferocious  appcaranCie,  and  brutal  dispo- 
sition, of  a  man  of  great  bodily  strength,  named  Taurus^ 
who  generally  carried  off  the  prizes  at  those  games, 
and  who  was  also  general  of  the  forces  of  Minos,  ar  ' 
captain  of  the  guards  that  secured  the  lab)rrinth  or 
state.prison"9* 

Let  those  things,  however,  have  been  as  they  might, 
it  seems  certain,  that  the  payment  of  the  tribute  im- 
posed by  Minos  excited  dreadful  apprehensions  in  the 
breasts  of  the  Athenian  fathers  and  mothers ;  and  that 
Theseus,  the  third  time  it  was  demanded,  and  the  first 
time  apparently  after  his  arrival  at  Athens,  discovered 
a  generosity  of  spirit  worthy  of  his  heroic  charactei*. 
The  tributary  youths  and  virgins  having  hitherto  been 
drawn  by  lot,  he  voluntarily  offered  himself  as  onie  of 
the  youths ;  resolved  to  kill  the  Minotaur,  and  free  his 
country  from  a  cruel  tribute,  or  to  perish  in  the  bold 
attempt.  He  accordingly  embarked,  in  a  vessel  equip- 
ped on  purpose,  along  with  the  other  exacted  vic- 
tims'^^ 

117.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  iv.     Plut.  Vit.  The*. 

118.  Philochor.  ap.  Plot.  Vit.  Thes, 

119.  Id.  ibid. 

120.  Flat.  Vit.  Tba.    D^d.  SicaU  lib.  ar. 

When 
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PART  I.  When  At  Athenian  prince  arrived  in  Crete,  whwe 
^'^'^^^'^^^  his  gallent  exploits  had  already  been  announced  by 
fame,  the  manly  beauty  of  his  person  attractedthe  eye 
df  Ariadne,  the  king's  daughter ;  and  his  patriotic  he- 
roism seems  in  some  measure  to  have  subdued  the  in- 
exorable heart  of  Minos,  still  craving  vengeance  for 
the  murder  of  his  son.  Through  the  intercession  of 
,  Ariadne  with  her  father,  or  by  some  happy  amorous 
Icontrivance,  Theseus  was  permitted  to  combat  in  the 
funeral  games,  instituted  in  honour  c£  the  memory  of 
Androge\)s,  and  vanquished  the  redoubted  champion 
Taurus*** ;  or,  in  other  words,  he  was  victorious  over 
all  competitors ;  and,  therefore,  mig^t  be  truly  ssdd  t6 
have  kiUed  Hit  Minotaur  J  as  he  thus  prociu'ed  indem- 
nity to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  his  father's  unhaj^y 
subjects,  who  must  otherwise  have  lingered  out  their 
days  in  foreign  slavery.  But  whether  Minos,  filled 
with  admiration  of  the  prowess  and  magnanimity  of 
Theseus,  gave  him  his  daughter  Ariadne  in  marriage, 
and  generously  remitted  the  Athenian  tribute,  as  some 
late  writers  have  affirmed ;  or  continued  to  adhere  to 
the  austere  maxims  of  rigid  policy,  ancient  historians 
have  not  enabled  us  to  decide.  All  we  know,  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  is,  that  Ariadne  accompanied  The- 
.sens  when  he  left  Crete,  and  that  the  Athenians  thence- 
forth paid  no  tribute  to  Minos'". 

Were  I  to  hazard  an  opinion  upon  this  intricate 
subject,  I  should  say,  in  conformity  with  the  general 
tenor  of  ancient  tradition,  that  Ariadne  eloped  with 
Theseus  ;  and  that  he  chose  rather  to  trust  to  his  own 
adventurous  spirit  for  the  certain  {x^sse^sion  of  that 
princess,  and  to  his  courage  and  high  renown  in  arms, 
for  an  exemption  from  the  odious  tribute,  than  to  rest 

121.  Philochor.  ap.  Plut.  Vit,  Thei. 

122.  Plut.  nu  T/bcs.    Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  W^ 

either 
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either  upon  the  doubtful  generosity  of  Mmos.  He 
tiierefore  embarked  m  the  night,  and  carried  with  him 
his  fair  preservct*'^.  who  appears  to  have  been  taken 
ill  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  and  to  have  died"'^,  or 
been  stolen  from  him  at  the  isle  of  Naxos'^^. 

The  glory  acquired  by  Theseus,  in  having  magna^ 
nimously  freed  his  country  from  an  ignominious  and 
cruel  tribute,  raised  his  already  popular  character  to 
the  height  of  idolatry.  His  fortunate  vojrage  to  Crete 
was  celebrated  at  Athens  with  sacrifices  and  solemn 
.  processions,  which  were  continued  down  to  the  latest 
times  of  that  republic'^.  And  the  vessel  in  which  he 
had  performed  the  voyage,  supported  by  constant  re- 
pairs, was  sent  annually,  for  upwards  of  eight  hundred 
*  years,  to  the  sacred  island  of  Delos,  in  order  to  return 
thanks  to  Apollo,  for  the  deliverance  the  Athenian 
hero  had  accomplished' '^. 

.  But  the  patriotic  voyage  of  Theseus  was  followed 
by  other  consequences,  no  less  important,  to  Attica 
than  the  abolition  of  the  tribute  imposed  by  the  Cretan 
fnonarch.  The  Athenian  prince,  while  in  Crete,  had 
opportunity  to  observe  the  salutary  institutions  of  the 
elder  Minos.  These  presented  to  his  view  a  more  re- 
gular system  of  policy,  and  a  more  rigid  civil  and  mili- 
tary discipline,  than  was  to  be  found  in  any  Grecian 
state  on  the  continent. 

A  plan  of  government  so  harmonious,  and  so  firmly 
combined,  could  not  escape  the  discerning  eye  of  The- 
seus.  And  no  sooner  did  he  succeed  to  the  Athenian 
sceptre,  than  he  endeavoured  to  profit  by  his  political 

123.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  W.  124.  Horn.  Odyss.  lib.  zl. 

125.  Diod.  Sicul.  ubi  sup. 

126.  Plut.  Vit,  Tbes. 
12r.  Plato,  in  Fbsilo,  et  Plut.  ubi  sup. 

knowledge. 
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.rARTiI.  knowledge.  He  sain^  with  coQcernthe  litde  kingdom 
-of  Attica  broken  into  twelve  independent  jurisdictions ; 
.the  inhabitants  of  one  district  often  hostile  to  those  of 
another ;  and  those  of  each  district^  enslaved  by  preju- 
dices against  their  neighbours^  agitated  with  jealousies 
and  local  antipathies* 2®. 

In  order  to  remedy  these  evils,  imd.  give  union  and 
vigour  to  the  state,  Theseus  abolished  the  ei^dusive  ju- 
risdictions ;  dissolved  the  separate  councils  and  magis- 
tracies ',  and,  establishing  in  the  metropolis  oixe  grand 
council  or  national  assembly,  and  one  senate-house, 
or  Prutaneion,  which  served  also  for  a  hall  of  justice, 
made  Athens  the  sole  seat  of  law  and  government'^^. 

In  consequence  of  these  regulations,  every  free  in- 
habitant of  Atdca  became  in  effect  an  Athenian  citi- 
een.  The  people  of  no  one  district  having  thenceforth 
any  separate  interest,  the  welfare  of  the  state,  its  secu- 
rity and  grandeur,  was  made  equally  the  care  of  aH  its 
members.  And  yet  more  perfectly  to  unite  the  hearts 
and  the  interests  of  his  subjects,  Theseus  saw  the  ne- 
cessity of  one  common  religion,  or  a  communion  of 
pious  ceremonies.  He  accordingly  instituted,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  goddess  Athena,  or  Minerva,  an  annual  fes- 
tival for  the  whole  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica. 
To  this  sacred  solemnity  he  gave  the  name  of  J^ija- 
thena;  the  festival  of  all  the  Athenians,  or  people  of 
Minerva'  3°.  And  from  the  time  of  its  institution  they 
aeem  all,  according  to  his  intention,  to  have  considered 
themselves  as  united  under  the  immediate  protection 
of  that  goddess. 

128.  Thucydid.  lib.  ii.     Plut.  Fit,  Thes, 

129.  Id.  ibid.  130.  Plut.  ubi  supra. 

Aware 
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Aware^  faowercr,  that  this  moft  perfect  civil  afid  re«  letteh 
Itgtoas  uttion  is  insufficient  to  preserve  order  in  a  po»        ^ 
pulotts  comnuini^^  Tlieseus  bad  recourse  to  the  dis-    ^'^"^'"^^^ 
tinction  of  ranks,  as  a  farther  support  to  his  autKoritjr.  • 
He  divided  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  into  three  classes ; 
cbnsistiskgof  Bobility,  husbandmen,  and  artificers*  To 
the  nobles  be  assigned  the  i'rust  of  executive  justice, 
the  expounding  of  the  laws,  the  offices  of  civil  govern* 
ment,  the  offering  of  sacrifices,  the  auperintendance  of 
religious  ceremonies,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  Wilt 
of  the  gods.     The  husbandmen  and  artificers  f<srmed  - 
the  body-  of  the  state,  enjoyed  freedom  and  eqinlitjr, 
and  composed  the  majority  of  the  popular  assembly. 
To  himself  he  reserved  only  the  military  power  and 
the  guardianship  of  the  laws'^^ 

After  the  change  in  the  Athenian  constitution  ac- 
complished by  Theseus,  which  had  no  small  influence 
upon  the  govetnment  of  the  neighbouring  states,,  the 
next  important  transaction  in  the  history  of  Greece, 
was  the  Theban  war.  The  cause  of  that  war  is  thus  Ant.  Clr. 
relatecl  by  the  Grecian  historians.  iEteocles  and  Polyw. 
nices,  the  two  sons  of  GEdipus  king  of  Thebes  (whose* 
involuntary  crimes  have  furnished  so  many  triun^bs- 
for  the  tragic  muse),  agreed  to  sway  by  turns  tbe  scep«^ 
tre,  each  for  a  year,  instead  of  dividing  the  kingdom 
between  them.  iEteocles,  the  elder  brother,  ascended 
the  Theban  throne  first ;  and  found  royalty  so  conge- 
nial to  his  disposition,  that  he  refused  to  relinqu^hhis 
sway  at  the  stipulated  term*3*. 

Enraged  at-  such  duplicity,  the  injured  Polynices 
sought  rediress  at  the  court  of  Adrastite,  king  of  Argos. 
Adrastus,  warmly  embraced  his  cause,  and  g^ve  him 

131.  Avistot.  Po!U.  lib.  H.     Plut.  Vit.  Thtt. 

132.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  ir.     Apollocl.  lib.  liL 

hU 
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PART  I.    Kis  dtaghter  Argia  in  marriage.    Andjlhcise  two  Ul- 
^^"^''^^^   lied  princes,  assisted  by  five  potent  chiefe,  collected  a 

large  body  of  forces,  or  armed  followers,  and  marched 

toward  Thebes'^s. 

Meanwhile  iEteocles,  foreseeing  his  danger,,  bad  • 
negliected  nothing  necessary  for  his  defence.  He  had 
negociated  alliances,  and  assembled  a  numerous  army. 
The  hostile  princes,  and  their  confederated  chieftains^ 
met  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Ismenus*  The  The- . 
bans  gave  ground  on  the  first  shock,  and  took  shelter 
within  die  walls  of  their,  capital.  The  victors  invested 
Thebes  in  seven  divisions,  under  their  seven  leaders, 
who  took  post  before  it?  s«ven  gates,  and  formed  the 
first  siege  mentioned  in  Grecian  history' 34« 

The  unskilfulness  of  the  assailants,  and  the  valour 
of  the  defenders,  threatening  to  make  the  siege  of  great 
length,  the  rival  brothers,  i£teocles  and  Polynices, 
agreed  to  decide  their  dispute  by  single  coi^b^t'35. 
They  accordingly  engaged  under  the  waUs  of  Thebes, 
in  sight  of  both  armies ;  and  fought  with  such  feipcity, 
that  they  fell  by  mutual  wounds'3^.  But  although 
the  cause  of  the  war  was  removed  by  the  bloody  ter- 
mination of  this  unnatural  combat,  the  Thebans  did 
not  suffer  the  invaders  of  their  country  to  escape  with 
impunity.  Roused  to  revenge  by  Creon,  the  uncle  of 
the  two  ill-fated  princes,  they  made  a  vigorous  sally ; 
forced  the  enemy's  camp,  and  put  almost  every  man 
in  it  to  the  sword* 3^.  Nay,  so  exasperated  were  they, 
against  the  besiegers,  that,  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of 
war  and  the  maxims  of  ancient  piety,  they  would  not 
permit  theArgives  to  bury  their  dead*3®, 

I  133.  Id.  ibid.  134.  Apollod.  lib.  iii.    Pausan.  lib.  i.^.  . 

135.  Apollod.  lib.  iii.     136.  Apollod.  ubi  sup.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  ir. 
137.  Fausaxi.  lib.  ix.      138.  Apollod.  lib.  iii. 

The 
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The  value,  which  the  eariy  Greeks  set  upon  the  LETTER 
privilege  of  sepulture,  made  this  refusal  be  regarded  ^^' 
with  general  horror,  and  considered  as  a  cruel  misfor- 
tune by  the  Arpves.  In  the  depth  of  their  sorrow 
for  the  condition  of  their  deceased  countrymen,  they 
applied  to  Theseus  king  of  Athens,  whose  humanity 
and  generosity  were  well  known;  and  that  prince,  ac- 
tuated by  a  sense  of  religion  and  natural  justice,  con- 
ducted an  army  into  Bocotia,  and  compelled  the  The- 
hans  to  grant  funeral  honours  to  their  slaughtered  ene* 
mies>39. 

About  ten  years  after  this  mournful  tribute  had  been    Ant  Clir. 
paid,  war  was  again  declared  against  Thebes.     It  was  ' 

besieged  by  the  Epigoni,  or  sons  of  the  seven  chiefs 
who  had  formerly  invested  that  capital,  and  fallen  be- 
neath its  walls.  More  fortunate  than  their  fathers, 
whose  insulted  manes  they  undertook  to  avenge,  they 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  place ;  killed  many 
of  the  inhabitants,  dragged  more  into  slavery,  and 
obliged  the  remainder  to  acknowledge  for  their  king 
Thersander,  son  of  the  unhappy  Polynices,  whose 
injuries  had  been  the  occasion  of  the  first  Theban 
war»^. 

The  sacking  of  Thebes  was  soon  followed  by  the 
siege  of  Troy ;  the  first  great  enterprize  in  which  the 
Greeks  acted  as  one  people,  having  a  common  interest. 
But  this  famous  siege,  which  introduces  a  new  and 
memorable  sera  in  the  annals  of  ancient  Greece,  will 
require  a  new  letter.  And  before  we  enter  upon  the 
history  of  the  Trepan  war,  I  must  turn  your  eye,  my 
lord,  upon  the  countries  against  which  it  was  directed, 
and  investigate  the  causes  by  which  it  was  produced. 

139.  ApoUod.  lib.  iU. 

140.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  iv.     ApoUod.  lib.  Mi.    Paiitaii.  lib.  U. 
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LETTER  III. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  TRADITIONAL  HISTORT  OF  GREECE, 
WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  STATE  OF  ASIA  MINOR,  FROM 
THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  TROJAN  WAR,  TO  THE  RETURN 
OF  THE   HERACLIDJE. 

I»ART  I.  X  HE  large  promontory  anciently  called  Asia 

llinorj  and  now  known  by  the  name  of  Natolia;  which 
is  formed  by  the  Mediterranean  and  Euxine  seas, 
and  extends  toward  Greece  about  seven  hundred 
miles,  from  the  mountains  of  Lesser  Armenia  to  the 
Hellespont,  hath  in  all  ages  been  considered  as  one  of 
the  finest  regions  of  the  earth.  The  oldest  inhabitants 
of  this  delightful  country  (of  which  histbrj'  or  tradition 
make  mention)  were  the  Paphlagonians,  Phrygians, 
Dardanians  or  Trojans,  Meonians  or  Lydians,  the 
Carians  and  Lycians'. 

Compared  with  the  early  Greeks,  several  of  those 
nations  were  rich  and  polished  before  the  Trojan  war^ ; 
and  only  inferior  in  arts  and  civility  to  the  Assyrians, 
Egyptians,  and  Phoenicians.  The  Trojans  were  most 
distinguished  for  wealth  and  power,  at  the  period  of 
which  I  am  here  treating;  when  venerable  Priam,  the 
sixth  in  descent  from  Jupiter,  to  use  the  language  of 
Homer,  filled  the  throne  of  Dardanus3, 

The 

1.  Homer,  lUad.  ct  Herodotus,  Hiatoriar.  passim.  See  also  Strabo, 
Qeog.  lib.  xiii.  xiv.  2.  Id.  ibid. 

•  3.  Horn.  Iliad,  lib.  xx.  When  Homer  can  trace  the  lineage  of  a 
king  or  hero  no  higher  traditionally,  he  generally  makes  the  first  of  the 
race  the  son  of  Jupiter;  as  much  as  to  say,  that  nothing  more  wa» 
Icnown  concerning  the  genealogy  of  the  family  of  which  he  speaks. 

He 
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The  kingdom  of  Troy,  in  the  reign  of  Priam,  ex*  lbtT£E 
tended  from  mount  Idaover  all  the  eastern  coastof  the  ^^^' 
Hellespont,  and  from  the  Propontisto  the  iEgean  sea^ ; 
comprehending  also  within  its  jurisdiction  the  isles  of 
Tenedos  and  Lesbos^.  Nor  did  the  Trojans  fail  to 
take  advantage  of  so  happy  a  situation  for  commerce. 
They  had  diligently  applied  themselves  to  trade  andna- 
vjgation,  as  well  as  to  arts  and  manufactures^.  Hence 
we  find  them,  at  the  time  of  the  Grecian  invasion,  in 
possession  of  most  of  the  conveniencies,  and  even 
many  of  the  luxuries  of  life?. 

The  city  of  Ilion  or  Troy,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Priam,  was  a  large  and  populous  place,  with  broad 
streets'.  It  was  secured  with  high  walls,  and  farther 

He  accordingiy  calls  DanUnus,  the  founder  of  the  Trojan  state,  the  so« 
of  Jupiter  (Iliad,  ubi  sup.).  AU  attempts,  therefore,  to  prove  that 
DardanuK  was  of  Grecian  descent  must  be  disregarded,  as  they  are 
bnUt  on  inferior  authority.  And  the  notion,  that  the  Greeks  and  Tro- 
jans spoke  the  same  language,  seems  equally  void  of  foundation ;  it 
being  rested  chiefly  on  Homer's  omitncn  of  interpreters  between  the 
armies  of  the  two  nations.  If  the  learned  gentlemen,  who  make  use 
of  this  ailment,  had  been  poets,  they  would  have  praised  the  illustri- 
ous bard  for  hts  magnanimous  neglect  of  such  formality,  and  eschewed 
the  absurdity  into  which  they  have  fallen.  But  in  i^ogy  for  Homer, 
considered  as  an  bittorian,  it  may  be  urged  (if  luch  apology  should  be 
deemed  necessary),  that  the  Greeks  might  have  acquired  the  language 
of  the  Trojans  before  he  opens  his  scene  of  action,  they  having  been 
then  almost  nine  years  in  the  country. 

4.  Horn.  Iliad,  lib.  zxiv.    Stf&bo,  Gecig*  lib.  xiii. 

5.  Id.  ibid.  6.  Hom.  Iliad»  lib.  v.  xviii.  Virgil, 
Eneid.  lib.  iii.  init.  Fiin.  Niit.  Kat.  lib.  vii.  cfip.  Ivi.  The/Words  of 
Homer,  in  regard  to  the  Trojan  wealth  and  commerce  are  too  remark- 
able to  be  omitted.  *<  The  lofty  city  of  Priam,"  says  Hector,  **  was 
"  rich  in  gold,  and  abounding  in  brass;  but  now  they  are  perished 
"  from  our  halls.  Our  wealth,  laid  up  with  care,  is  fled :  oqr  precious 
*'  stores  are  borne  from  hence  to  Phrygia,  to  the  pleasing  Meonia. 
"  Our  bartered  vsealtb  is  fled  afar*'  (Iliad,  lib.  xviii.).  From  this,  and 
other  passages  in  the  Iliad,*  it  appears,  that  the  Trojans  paid  subsi  \ies 
to  their  allies.         7.  Hom. //tW.  passim.         8.  Hom. /7iW.lib    ix. 

defended 
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PARTI,  defended  with  tower8^  The  houses  of  peo^  ctfrtnk 
consisted  of  many  spacious  apartments,  well  finidiedy 
and  elegantly  furnished'^  The  dress  of  the  women 
was  gay  and  voluptuous",  and  that  of  the  young  men 
rich  and  splendid'^ 

Paiis^ 

9.  Horn.  Iliad,  lib.  lii.  et  lib.  xvili. 

10.  Horn.  Iliad,  lib.  vi.  xxiv.  For  the  sake  of  illustration,  I  shall 
give  the  description  of  Priam's  palace,  "  the  beautiful  house  of  the  so- 
*•  vereign  of  Troy.  L.ofty  porticoes  rose  in  order  around:  and  fifty 
*'  lialls  of  polished  stone  werebuilt  near  each  other  ^vaitbin.  'Riere  th« 
**  sons  of  Priam  lay  in  the  arms  of  their  lovely  wives.  The  apartments 
''  of  the  daughters  opposite,  arose  within  the  spacious  court;  twelve  in 
'*  number,  with  lofty  roofs,  tlie  walls  of  polished  marble  formed. 
"  There  lay  the  sons-in-law  of  Priam  in  the  arms  of  their  blushing 
**  wives'*  {Iliad,  lib.  vi.).  **  To  his  fragrant  chamber,  with  speed,  de- 
'*  scended  the  eager  king ;  with  cedar  were  lined  the  walls"  (Iliad, 
lib.  zxiv.).  The  chambers  of  the  youngprinces  were  still  more  elegant. 
In  that  of  Paris  was  '*  a  polished  ivory  bed"  {Iliad,  lib.  iii.).  Even  in 
the  chambers  of  Hecuba,  his  aged  mother,  was  **  a  fragrant  room, 
*'  where  her  high-wrought,  varied  robes  were  laid;  the  work  of  Sido- 
**  nian  dames,  and  brought  from  the  wealthy  Stdon."    Iliad,  lib.  vi. 

11.  The  dress  of  the  Trojan  ladies  was  long  and  flowing,  with 
•weeping  trains  (Horn.  Iliad,  passim.].  And  they  wore  veils  of  varied 
dies,  with  a  figure  in  the  middle  '*  bright  as  a  star"  (Iliad,  lib.  vi.). 
For  the  privacy  of  their  dressing-rooms,  and  their  manner  of  attiring 
themselves,  we  most  have  recourse  to  the  chamber  and  toilet  of  Juno. 
**  Her  chamber,  which  opened  with  a  secret  key,  she  entered,  and 
<'  closed  behind  her  the  glittering  door.  First  she  bathes  in  ambrosial 
**  streams  her  fair  limbs,  of  proportion  divine !  then  over  her  beautiful 
<<  body  she  poured  rich  oil,  sweet  to  the  smell.  MThen  with  this  fra- 
**  grant  essence  she  had  anointed  her  lovely  form,  she  combed  her  long 
*'  hair  with  her  hands,  she  placed  in  order  her  shining  locks.  Her 
**  robe,  high  laboured  with  art ;  wove  with  many  figures  to  ravish  the 
'*  eye,  she  bound  beneath  her  white  breast  with  golden  clasps,  that 
*'  shone  afar.  She  girt  her  waist  with  a  precious  zone,  enriched  with 
■<  tassels  of  purest  gold.  The  beauteous  pendants  hung  from  her 
*'  ears :  in  each  three  gems  beamed  bright  to  view,  and  shed  around 
'*  her  a  heavenly  lustre.  Her  radiant  charms  she  concealed  with  a 
"veil."    Iliad,  lib.  xtv, 

12.  Hom.  Iliad,  passim.  We  have  only  a  description  of  military  dresss 
which,  ttiough  sufficiently  foppish,  Homer  lets  us  understand,  was  not 
equal  to  that  of  a  **  youth  who  moves  to  the  feast,  or  fits  for  the  spright- 
•*  ly  dance"  {Iliad,  lib.  iii.).  Yet  were  the  braided  locks  of  Euphorbus, 
*'  renowned  at  the  spear,"  such  as  « the  graces  might  wear;  bound 

**  with 
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Pavia,  second  aon  of  Priam,  vas  reputed  the  hand*  L£TTEJ^ 
BomesC  man  in  Asia  Mtnor>3;  as  Helen,  daughter  of  ^.^^^^Lj 
Tyndareus,  and  wife  of  MenelauSyking  of  Sparta,  was 
thought  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Greece'^.  And, 
like  Helen,  he  added  to  perfect  symmetry  of  form,  a 
graceful  air,  a  winning  manner,  and  every  exterior  ac- 
comjdishment^^.  Presuming  on  these  captivating  aL> 
lurelnents,  and  his  success  in  employing  them,  Paris 
found  a  pretence  to  visit  the  court  of  Menelaus ;  and, 
during  his  stay  at  Sparta,  he  engaged  the  affection  of 
the  lovely  Helen,  who  eloped  with  him,  and  took  with 
her  a  quantity  of  treasure**. 

Although  the  most  respectable  Grecian  writers  do 
not  say,  that  Helen  was  carried  off  by  force,  they  are 
unanimous  in  representing  her  elopement,  or  skape^ 

"  with  silver,  and  adorned  witk  gold*'  (Iliad,  lib.  zvii.).  The  greavft 
of  Paris  were  *'  bound  with  silver  clasps ;"  and  '*  bis  sword  from  hit 
"  shoulders  hung,  ornamented  with  silver  studs."    Iliad,  lib.  iii. 

13.  Horn.  Hiad.  lib.  iii.  et  seq.  The  person  of  Paris,  distinguished 
by  the  epithet  of  form  dimne,  was  confessedly  superior  in  beauty  to  that 
of  every  other  warrior,  among  the  Trojans  or  their  allies  (Id.  ibid.). 
Hence  he  is  called, jErtf  inform.    Horn.  Iliad,  obi  snp.  y 

14.  For  so  saying,  we  have  the  uniform  testimony  of  tradition* 
And  Homer  lets  us  understand,  that  the  long-haired  Helen  (the  epif 
thet  he  constantly  gives  her),  '*  in  stately  steps,  in  face  excelled,'^  all 
the  beauties  of  Troy  as  well  as  of  Greece.     Iliad,  lib.  iii.  et  seq. 

15.  Horn.  Iliad,  lib.  iii.  et  seq.  Paris  was  so  noted  for  his  gallantriet, 
and  so  consummately  skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  seduction,  that  he  is 
repeatedly  called  **  specious  deceiver  of  women"  (Id.  ibid.).  He 
seems  to  have  prosecuted  his  amorous  adventures  in  different  coun* 
tries.  For  we  find  he  had  been  in  Paphlagonia  {Hiad.  lib.  xiii.)t 
which,  as  well  as  Phrygia,  is  termed  a  **  peopled  land**  (Id.  ibid.). 
Paris,  among  his  other  seductive  accomplishments,  excelled  in  play- 
ing soft  tunes  on  the  harp.    Hom.  Jliad.  lib.  iii. 

16.  Hom.  Iliad,  lib.  iii.  xxii.  Of  what  this  treasure  consisted,  or 
what  was  its  value,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
considerable.  For  it  is  always  mentioned  by  the  Greeks  in  demand* 
ing,  and  by  the  Trojans  in  treating  for,  or  in  deliberating  on  the  res- 
titution of  the  Spartan  queen.    //fW.  passim. 

(a. 
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1»ART  I.   (<^  usually  eiqiressed)  as  the  chkf  cause  of  the  Trcgas 
\^^>r^  war "^    It  is  thus  they  tell  the  story : 

Helen,  when  only  ten  years  old*^,  had  been  seized 
because  of  her  enchanting  beauty,  by  Theseus  king  of 
Attica,  and  kept  by  him  for  a  time  in  secret'^.  But 
Castor  and  Pollux,  her  two  valiant  brothers,  having  re- 
covered her  yet  untasted  charms^,  she  became  die 
admiration  and  wish  of  every  unmarried  Grecian 
prince^'.  '  Among  her  declared  lovers,  who  preferred 
their  suit  at  Sparta,  were  numbered  the  most  illustriousr 
chiefs  and  warriors  of  those  heroic  times^^* 

Apprehensive  of  danger,  if  a  decided  preference 
was  given  to  any  one  prince,  T3^dareu8,  the  reputed 
father  of  Helen,  e:tacted  an  oath  from  all  her  lovers, 
that  they  would  maintain  the  choice  to  be  made^^, 
£ach  chieftain  flattering  himself,  that  he  would  be 
the  favoured  man,  took  the  oath  required^;  and  also 
bound  himself  to  arm  for  the  recovery  of  Helen,  should 
the  be  carried  away  from  her  husband^^.  Her  hand 

17.  Homer,  in  the  person  of  Achilles,  represents^  it  as  the  sole 
cause.  "  Why  roused  Atrides/'  says  he,  "  whole  nations  to  arms  ? — 
<*  why  hither  wafted  the  gathered  host?-^Was  it  not  for  the  «ake  of 
«•  Helen? — to  recover  the  long-haired  queen"  (Horn.  Iliad,  lib.  ix.)? 
And  he  is  so  far  from  representing  the  carrying  away  of  Helen  as  an 
act  of  violence,  that  he  makes  her  declare  she  cbose  Paris  (Iliad,  lib. 
ri.).  To  the  authority  of  Homer,  I  may  add  that  of  Herodotus;  both 
in  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  seduction  of  Helen 
{Hittoriar.  lib.  i.  ii.) ;  But  it  appears  that  Menelaus  did  not  know  of 
the  infidelity  of  his  wife,  when  he  engaged  Greece  in  that  war;  for 
«  much  the  king  wished  to  revenge  the  rape  of  Helen,  and  her  sigh* 
**  in  a  foreign  land."    Horn.  Iliad,  lib.  iL  suU  fin. 

18.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  iv. 

19.  Id.  ibid.  ApoUod.  lib.  iii.  et  Plut.  Vit.  TJbet. 

20.  Diod.  Sicul.  et  Plut.  ubi  sup.  21.  ApoUod.  lib.  iit. 
22.  Id.  ibid.                        23.  Apollod.  ubi  sup. 

24.  Id.  ibid.  25.  Pausan.  lib.  iii.    Thb  oath  is  also 

alluded  to  by  Thucydides,  lib.  i.  cap.  ij^.  init. 

was 
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was  giyen  to  Meadaus'^;  who,  in  consequence  of  the   letter 


violent  and  immature  death  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  the 
deified  brothers  of  Helen,  became  king  of  Sparta  be- 
fore &e  Trojan  war'^. 

Agamemnon,  the  elder  brother  of  Menelaus,  as  I 
have  had  occasion  to  observe,  was  king  not  only  of  Ar- 
gos  and  Myceme,  but  abo  of  some  neighbouring 
islands^^.  Through  the  influence  of  these  two  poweiv 
ful  princes,  and  the  obligation  of  the  oath  taken  by 
the  lovers  of  Helen^  the  assembled  states  of  Greece 
resolved,  that  they  wobld  compel  the  restitution  of 
the  Spartan  queen,  or  accomplish  the  destruction  of 
Troy. 

In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  an  embassy  was 
sent  to  Troy,  to  demand  Helen^^  But  no  satisfac« 
tory  answer  being  given,  the  Grecian  leaders  began  to 
assemble  their  forces,  and  Agamemnon  was  chosen 
commander  in  chiefs' ;  a  station  for  which  he  was 
well  fitted  by  his  character  as  a  king  and  a  warrior-', 
and  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  his  superior  sway. 

Much  time,  however,  elapsed  before  the  confede* 
rated  princes  were  ready  to  put  to  sea.  They  had 
ships  to  build,  troops  to  raise,  provisions  to  collect, 
and  precautions  to  take  for  the  security  of  their  patri* 
monial  dominions  during  their  absence.  At  length 
the  necessary  preparations  being  made,  they  sailed  from 

36.  Apollod.  lib.  iil.  27.  Horn.  Iliad,  lib.  ii.  sub.  fi,a» 

28.  Thacydid.  lib.  i.  cap.  iz.  29.  Id.  Ibid. 

30.  Horn.  Hiad.  lib.  ii.  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  lii. 

31.  Horn.  //iW.  lib.  ii.  iii. 

32.  Horn.  JUad.  passim.  Helen,  in  describing  the  Grecian  heroet 
to  Priam,  calls  htm,  *'  tht  far-comntanding  Agamemnon;  a  monarch 
**  renowned  for  justice,  a  warrior  unequalled  in  arms"  (2/iad.  Ub.) 
iii.)-  "  In  mien,  in  stature  likt  Jove,  he  was  conspicuous  amid  the 
host."  liimd.  lib.  ii. 

the 
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FABTi.    theportctf  AuBs^y  ondieoosBtof  BcBoda^iatwdve 
hnndred  ili^i83«;  canying  fipoim  an  Iniiidred  and  t^ 
tD  fiftf  meneadi^y  and  diacmharked  about  one  faon* 
dred  tlwinfa^Ml  combatants  in  the  neigboarliood  of 

Thacydides  coojectares,  Aat  Greece  coold  have 
fivnished  a  much  greater  muidser  of  men,  than  em^ 
barked  in  the  Trojan  expedition^.  And  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  several  countries  given  bjr  Ho- 
mer, in  that  valuaUe  piece  of  antiquity,  his  catalogue  of 
the  Grecian  ships  and  leaders^,  fully  justifies  the  opi- 
nion of  this  accurate  historian.  There  we  find  the  va- 
rious districts  of  Proper  Greece  abounding  in  catde, 
com  or  wine,  as  best  suited  their  different  soils  ;  the 
principal  maritime  and  inland  towns,  distinguished  bj 
the  epithets  well-built,  noble,  stately,  wealthy,  lofty ; 
and  Euboea,  Crete,  Rhodes,  and  other  islands  in  the 
^geanand  Ionian  seas,  which  sent  their  quotas  to  the 
siege  of  Troy,  filled  with  populous  cities,  and  flou- 
rishing in  opulence  and  plenty39. 

Having  defeated,  after  an  obstinate  dispute,  the 
Trojans  that  attempted  to  oppose  their  landing^^,  the 
Greeks  drew  their  vessek  ashore,  and  pitched  their 
camp  near  their  fleets*.     But  many  difficulties  were 

stiU 

33.  Horn.  Biad.  lib.  iL    Hesiod.  Opar,  et  J>ie»t  Hb.  ii. 

34.  Horn.  IHad,  lib.  ii.    Thncydid.  lib.  i.  cap.  x.         35.  Id.  ibid. 

S6.  The  mean  between  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  fifty,  it  eighty- 
five;  and  twelve  hundred,  the  number  o£tlie  ships,  multiplied  by 
eighty-five,  yields  one  hundred  and  two  thousand  men.  But  I  have 
chosen  to  speak  moderately. 

3T.  Tfaucydid.  lib.  i.  cap.  x.  xi. 

09.  mad.  lib.  li.  39.  Id.  ibid 

40.  Horn.  lUad.  lib.  it.    Thncydid.  lib.  i.  cap.  xi. 

41.  Id.  ibid,  et  Iliad,  lib.  viii.  Thiicydides  says,  that  the  Gredu 
fortified  their  camp  immediately  after  their  landing.  (  Hiit.  lib.  i.  cap. 
si.)  But  Homer,  0&  whose  authority  he  buildsi  informs  us  that  they 
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ttiB  to  be  surmounted,  before  they  could  hope  to  make    LETTU 
diem^eliresmastersof  the  devoted  town.  The  various        "*' 
nature  of  these  dHEcuIties  deserves  to  be  particularly 
considered. 

Although  perpetually  engaged  m  hostilites,  the 
Greeks  seem  yet  to  have  been  but  little  skilled  in  the 
intttary  art**,  and  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  man- 

ner 

dii  not  fortify  dieir  csnp,  until  the^  were  hard  pwntd  bjr  ^e  lVo> 
jaiis»  in  conaeqoeace  of  the  quarrel  between  Acbillet  and  AfamenMMNi, 
in  the  ninth  year  of  the  war  (Jliad.  lib.  i.  vii.).  And  that  Achillea 
and  Telamonian  Ajaz,  confiding  in  their  strength,  '*  dragged  their 
**  ships  on  the  strand,  at  either  extreme  of  the  camp."  Iliad,  lib.  viil, 
,  The  amhority  of  Homer,  as  an  HiHorian  has  been  so  fnlljr  establisb- 
ed  by  some  late  writers  of  high  reputation,  that  I  need  make  no  apo* 
logy  for  quoting  him  under  this  character.  If  he  is  to  b^  trusted  ia 
regard  to  the  remote  genealogy  of  families,  and  the  geography  (aa 
Strabo  has  proved)  of  every  country  and  district  he  has  occasion  to 
mention,  credit  may  surely  be  given  him  for  the  principal  events  of 
the  Trojan  war,  which  he  has  wove  into  an  SUtorical  Poem* 

At  what  distance  of  time  Homer  lived  from  that  war,  cannot  bs 
fixed  with  certainty.  But  he  flourished  near  enough  it,  to  collect  all 
the  traditions  concerning  it  both  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  while 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  two  countries;  and  to  make  ns# 
of  the  songs  of  the  military  bards  (the  first  historians),  who  attended 
the  several  chiefs  t  rehearsed  their  exploits  to  them  in  their  halls»  on 
their  return,  or  to  their  surviving  kindred;  who  eagerly  listened  tQ 
the  heroic  tale,  and  treasured  it  in  their  memory  (See  Blackwell's  Ufi 
rf  Homer,  et  auct.  cit.).  Homer  seems  to  have  written  before  the 
conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Heraclidx;  for  we  find  in  his  works 
no  allusion  to  that  great  event.  And  1^  could  not  have  failed  to  al- 
lude to  the  expulsion  of  the  Atridx. 

42.  If  we  may  credit  Hq«mv»  the  Grecian  army  was  not  divided  int^ 
distinct  bodies,  in  battle,  tiH  the  ninth  year  of  the  Trojan  war.  Then 
aged  Nestor,  on  a  trying  occasion,  gave  the  following  advice  to 
Agamemnon.  '<  O  king !  weigh  all  in  thy  soul,  and  listen  to  m$ 
"  words.  Divide  the  warriors  into  tribes :  by  nations  divide  the  host  i 
'*  that  nacion  its  nation  may  aid,  and  tribe  iu  tribe  sustain.  This 
*'  shouldest  thou  perform,  son  of  Atrcus!  and  should  the  Grctks  im 
"  all  obey,  to  thee  will  soon  be  known  who  of  the  chiefi  from  bat- 
**  tie  shrinks,  and  who  of  the  soldiers  is  brave ;  for  each,  distinct  in 
••  his  place,  will  engage"  (Hom.  Iliad,  lib.  li.).  It  appears,  thordlbire, 
that  the  Greeks  had  hiiherto  been  accustomed  to  engage  in  a  tomol- 
tuary  manner. 

VOL.i.  Bh  ^^«« 
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PART  I.  ncr  of  conducting  a  regular  siege.  Thm  city  of  Ttoyj 
beside  being  strongly  fortified,  was  defended  by  too 
numerous  and  gallant  an  army  to  be  instantly  carried 
by  assault.  The  native  troops  of  Priam,  independent 
of  foreign  aid,  were  numerous  and  brave*3. 

The  place,  however,  might  have' been  reduced  by 
famine,  if  all  communication  wi^  the  country  had 
been  obstructed.  But  the  Greeks  made  no  such  at- 
tempt. They  took  no  measures  for  confining  the 
Trojans  within  their  walls;  excluding  auxiliaries, 
cutting  off  convoys,  or  breaking  down  those  walls  by 
warlike  engines.  Having  brought  with  them  but  a  small 
store  of  provisions^,  and  not  being  sufficiendy  expert 
in  navigation  to  convey  regular  supplies  from  home, 
they  could  not  subsist  for  any  length  of  time  in  a  body. 
They  were,  therefore,  under  the  necessity  of  dispersing 
themselves,  in  order  to  procure  provisions  by  plunder. 
I'hey  even  thought  it  necessary  to  cultivate  the  vallies 
of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  lest  Other  means  of  sub-* 
sistence  should  faih'^. 

These  necessities,  the  unavoidable  consequences 
of  want  of  political  prudence;  the  ardent  temper  of 

Even  after  thi^  regulation  was  established,  the  ferocious  disposition 
of  the  Grecian  leaders  and  their  followers,  perpetually  hurried  them 
into  disorder  in  battle  (Horn.  Iliad,  passim.) ;  and  as  they  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  standards,  they  had  no  sure  means  of  restoring 
their  ranks,  or  recovering  their  former  station.  In  the  practice  of  war, 
when  they  landed  on  the  Trojan  shore,  they  seem  to  have  differed  little 
from  savages.  Their  arms  and  accoutrements,  however,  were  singu- 
larly complete.  The  chiefs  were  all  cased  in  armour  of  brass  or  steel 
(Id.  ibid).  They  carried  large  shields  formed  of  bull's  hides,  with  a 
plate  of  brass  in  the  middle,  or  behind  the  boss.  Their  principal  weapon 
was  a  wooden  spear,  pointed  with  brass  or  steel.  With  this  tremendous 
instrument  they  sometimes  thrust,  but  generally  threw  it  (Horn.  Iliad. 
passim.).  They  also  wore  a  sword;  and,  when  lightly  armed,  car- 
ried a  sn^lt  spear  and  bow.     Id.  ibid. 

43.  Hom.  Iliad,  passim,  but  especially  lib.  viii. 

44.  Thttcydid.  lib.  i.  cap.  xi.  45,  Id.  ibid. 

the 
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die  Greeks,  better  ailapted  to  enterpriee  than  perse-*    letter 
^^rin^  eflPorts ;  their  predatory  disposition,  and  impaK*     '  ^W- 
ttence  under  militairy  command,  made  them  seeming* 
If  ne^ect  the  great  object  of  their  armament  for 
several  years.     Having  left  in  the  camp  (whkh  Aga« 
mthagmoia  seems  nerer  to  hare  quitted)  sufficient  force 
to  ^titect  their  ships  and  tents,  or  temporary  habita* 
tioBS,  they  desohtted  the  country  under  different  lead« 
ers ;  took  many  towns,  seoured  the  seas,  made  them* 
selves  masters  of  the  islands  belonging  to  the  Trojans, 
sad  pillaged  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor^.  At  last,  when 
booty  became  scarce,  and  the  country  was  exhausted 
of  provisions,  they  retarned,  like  animals  who  ha'^e 
tasted  the  blobd  of  their  prey,  to  the  siege  6f  the  Tro-    Ant.  Chr. 
jan  capital;   thirsting  for  spoil  and  ver.geance,  and      ^^^* 
despising  danger^^ 

The  Greeks,  in  a  word,  though  consideratbly  re-* 
duced  in  numbers,  were  still  a  formidable  enemy. 
Inured  to  toil,  trained  in  peril,  and  habituated  to 
subordination, ,  they  now  seemed  capable  of  acting 
with  vigour  and  concert.  They  had  acquired 
much  military  experience,  and  may  be  supposed  to 

46.  Horn,  liiad.  lib.  i.  ii.  ix. 

47.  Horn.  Itiad.  lib.  ii.  vi.  et  seq.  Of  this  spirit  examples  art 
numerous;  but  two  will  suffice  to  exemplify  it.  *'  A^memnon 
*•  came  forward  with  speed,  and  thus  upbraided  his  brother;"  who 
had  consented  to  spare  the  life  of  Adrastus,  a  young  Trojan,  on 
the  promise  of  a  valuable  ransom:—*'  O  sQft  in  tamper!  What 
"pity  hath  seized  thy  soul,  Menelaus? — Well  have  the  Trojan* 
**  deserved  of  thee ! — Their  friendship  in  thy  halls  has  been 
"  known ! — Let  none  from  destruction  escape ;  none  elude  the 
"  death  in  our  hands.  Not  the  lisping  infant  in  the  mother's  arms  i 
"  not  be  shall  escape  with  life.  All  her  sons  must  with  Ili9n  fall,  and 
"  on  her  ruins  unburied  remain"  {Iliad,  lib.  vi.).  The  aged  Nestoe 
was  near,  and  thus  urged  the  Argives  aloud  : — "  O  friends,  O  heroes 
"  of  Greece !  fierce  followers  of  Mars  in  arms,  let  none  stop  l)eh|nd  for 
"  the  spoil ;  with  rich  plunder  to  return  to  the  ships.  Let  us  first  the 
''  warriors  slay ;  then  strip,  at  leisure,  the  dead."    Id.  ibid. 

haTe 
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PART  L  have  collected  a  large  store  of  ptoviaioiM^*  The 
hardships  they  had  suffered,  the  trophies  th^  had 
won ;  a  desire  of  revisiting  their  native  country,  and 
of  enjoying  in  their  several  homes  the  booty  they  had 
gained,  'all  stimulated  them  to  seek  a  speedy  termiva^ 
tion  to  their  arduous  enterprise ;  while  ambition,  lu^ 
nour,  revenge,  die  sense  of  shame,  the  love  of  gbiry^ 
and  the  lust  of  plunder,  forbade  them  to  look  toward 
any  alternative  but  death  or  victory^.  Troy  must  be 
taken,  or  every  Greek  must  perish  beneath  its  walls^. 

The 

48.  That  they  bad  collected  such  a  store  appears  from  the  plentjr 
they  enjoyed  in  their  camp,  after  they  returned  to  the  siege  (Uom. 
Jiiad.  passim.).  There  we  find  abundance  of  corn,  bullocks  slaugh- 
fBted  in  profusion,  and  wine  copiously  drank  (Id.  ibid.).  The  wine  of 
As^tmemnon,  and  no  doubt  of  other  Grecian  chiefs,  was  readily 
^broqKht  from  Thrace  (Horn.  Iliad,  lib.  ix.);  and  purchased  widt 
the  spoils  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Greeks  indulged  freely  in  this  good 
liquor,  and  also  in  the  luxury  of  the  table  (Horn.  Jliad,  passim.}; 
though  their  feasts,  suitable  to  the  service  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
were  more  substantial  than  delicate  (Id.  ibid.).  Nor  did  they  incon- 
siderately give  way,  like  many  barbarians,  to  excess  in  liquor :  they 
were  systematically  luxurious.  We  do  not  find  they  even  went  too  hr, 
in  gratifying  a  social  disposition.  "  Command  the  Argives,"  said  the 
prudent  Ulysses,  "  to  take  the  repast:  let  them  take  food  and  wine; 
'*  for  these  are  strength  and  valour  in  war!  He  that  is  filled  with  wine, 
•*  whose  sinews  are  strengthened  with  food,  will  unceasing  through 
*'  the  day  urge  the  fight.  Undaunted  is  his  soul  in  his  breast,  unfa- 
••  tigued  remain  his  stout  limbs."    Hom.  Iliad,  lib.  xix. 

49.  Hom.  Hiad.  lib.  ii.  "  Even  he,"  says  Ulysses, ««  who  but  for  a 
**  month  is  detained  from  his  spouse,  bears  ill  his  untoward  fate. 
**  But  to  us  the  ninth  year  is  rolling  round,  since  on  this  shore  we 
••  lay  in  arms,  yet  here  so  long  to  remain,  and  disappointed  to  return, 
•'  would  cover  Greece  with  lasting  disgrace."    Id.  ibid. 

50.  From  the  speech  of  Nestor,  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad,  it 
appears  they  liad  taken  an  oath  to  this  purport.  "  When  the  Argive 
•*  ships  assembled  in  Aulis,  bearing  destruction  to  Troy,  and  the  holy 
**  altars  flamed  to  the  gods,"  in  consequence  of  a  favourable  omen, 
they  mutually  bound  themselves  to  accomplish  the  object  of  their  en- 
terprise. "  Just  God !"  said  the  grey  haired  king,  in  the  debate  on 
returning  home,  after  Achilles  withdrew  his  forces; — "how have 
^  vanishtd  all  our  vows  ?  Whither  fled  are  the  oaths  we  made  ?  The 

"  league 
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'  Tke  Trojns  foreMw  "tkeir  dsBger,  wd  had  pr«« 
pared  diemaelTca  to  aieet  it.  Like  the  Gveekay  th^ 
were  beccMae  expert  scddiersy  by  the  long  and  constant 
lite  of  annt*  Their  numbera  were  less  dimimshed^ 
fayqrewKMiof  their  being  more  undercover;  andthejr 
had  received  strong  auxiliary  aids  from  many  nations 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  even  from  Europe^'. 

HecUMT,  Priam's  eldest  son,  the  Trojan  commandes 
in  chief,  was  a  brave  and  warlike  prince,  adcmml 
mth  every  manly  virtue,  and  distinguished  by  each 
heroic  quality^'.  He  was  seconded  by  other  leaders 
of  tried  courage,  zealous  in  die  common  cause,  and 
burning  with  resentment  against  the  invaders^}.  But 
the  Trojans  and  their  confederates,  whose  ardour 
jffompted  them  to  frequent  sallies,  must  soon  have 
been  cooped  up  within  their  walls,  or  have  sunk  undec 
the  steady  valour,  and  collected  force  of  the  hardy 

•*  league  with  solemn  rites  confirmed  ?— -The  plighted  h\th  that  binds 
'*  mankind?— This  I  affirm,  and  all  must  know,  That  on  the  day 
**  when  Greece  ascended  her  ships,  full  on  the  right  was  heard  the 
**  thmider  of  Jovt ;  and  his  auspicious  signs  came  abroad  on  the 
••winds."    Horn. //?«/.  lib.  ii. 

51.  Horn.  Iliad,  lib.  ii.  et  seq.  Among  the  European  auxiliaries  of 
Priam  lArere  numbered  the  Hellespontine  Thracians,  and  the  Pxonians, 
a  Kacedonian  tribe  (Iliad,  lib.  ii.).  His  Asiatic  auxiliaries  were  from 
ao  many  districts,  that  Agamemnon  says  (Id.  ibid.^  the  *'  aidtof  Trey 
**  noiddedthiar  spears^  from  an  hundred  ttatet."  And  the  poetical  histo- 
rian makes  Iris« "  the  messenger  of  i£gis-bearing  Jove,"  say  *'  many 
**  are  the  aids  that  wander  through  the  wide  city  of  Priam ;  ntarjing, 
**  each  tribe,  in  their  tongue,  as  they  mix  in  the  streets  of  Troy"  (Iliad. 
lib.  ii.).  Hie  most  distinguished  of  these  tribes,  or  nations,  were  the 
Paphlagonians,  Halizonians,  Mysians,  Phrygians,  Mxonians,  Cari- 
ans,  and  Lycians  (Id.  Ibid.).  I  give  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  mentioned  by  Homer,  without  regard  to  their  eminence. 

52.  Horn  IKad.  passim.  The  character  of  Hector,  as  a  warrior,  is 
finely  marked  by  Diomcdes,  the  gallant  leader  of  the  Argivet^  pro- 
perly so  called:  *'0  friends !  not  unjustly  we  Hector  admire ;  rnatclv* 
**  less  at  launching  the  sptar,  to  break  the  lines  of  battle  bold.  Ever 
"  near  him  standi  one  of  the  gods,  to  turn  aside  the  deadly  point  l'* 
/Tiacit  lib.  V.  53.  Id.  ibid. 

Greeks, 
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^ART  I.    GfttU^j  if  ^^otd  bakt  not  found  hd  iTa^r  hito  ifie  csimp 
df'Ag&meitnion^. 

Achilles,  the  nt09t  valrant  ^f  the  Gre<^kl}  cM^fe^ 
irh<yledthe  Myrfnidoiis  aittdotherwarUk6trib«»6yyiA 
ThessGlly^^,-  arid  who  hakl  beei»  fiecutiarty  eKic6«0»fal  in 
reducing  the  Trojati  towiM^^  diseatisied  with  tht  <fiv9- 
sion  of  the  spoil,  but  more  especially  irritated  at  being 
deprived' of  a  fair  captive,  named  Brifteis^  withdraw 
Irim'&elf  from'  the  army  of  the  besiegers,  and  carried 
#ith  him  his  victorious  bands^. 

The 

54.  Hdm.  JKetci.  Hh.  ii*  et  seq. 

55»  Eom.  Iliad,  lib.  li.  **  Myrmidota,  Sellenes^  Acluedn*  tbe  vanr- 
"  riors  were  called."     Id.  ibid. 

56.  Horn.  litad.  lib.  viii.  \x.  xx.  "  He  drove  me,**  said  i^^neas, 
••  frort  Ida  of  streams,  when  descended  the  chi^f  oti  (fax'  herds ;  v^en 
**  he  levelled  the  high-boilt  Lyi^nessusr  and  Peda60»  smoked  cm  th< 
**  ground**  {Iliad.  lib.  xx.).  And  Achilles  himself  boldly  declared, 
that  with  his  fleet  he  destroyed  twelve  towns ;  and,  *[  bj  land,  level* 
••  led  eleven  with  the  dust"  {Iliad,  lib.  ix.).  "  M^tjm  spoil  I  gathered 
**  in  all,"  added  he; — **  but  all  I  brought  to  the  son  of  Atreus.  He 
'*  remained  »t  his  ships,  retnote  &om  danger,  received  the  spoil" 
(Id.  ibid.).  Here  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  That  while  the  Greeks  were 
dispersed,  in  collecting  provisi^ojos  and  spoil,  the  Trojans  and  their 
allies,  it  appears,  were  sa  fully  occupied  in  defending  their  property^ 
in  their  various  districts,  that  no  attack  was  made  upon  the  Grecian 
camp,  though  then  unfortified. 

57.  Horn.  Iliad,  lib.  i.  The  speeches  of  Achilles  to  Agamemnon,  on 
Ihis  occasion,  are  highly  characteristic  of  the  manners  of  the  age,  as 
well  as  of  the  haughty  spirit  of  that  chieftain, "  the  bulwark  of  Greece," 
mnd  the  terror  of  Troy.  "  Rolling  wrathful  eyes  on  the  king,  Achilles 
thus  replied:  **Ha!  lost  to  shame;  who  henceforth  will- obey  thy 
**  commands  ? — Who  move  afar  at  thy  nod  ? — Who  here  face  thy  foes 
«•  in  fight? — I  came  not  to  "^ar  with  Troy;  to  slay  her  gallant  sons. 
**  They  never  injured  Achilles;  never  drove  away  his  herds,  or  seized 
•*  his  war  I  ike  steeds.  They  trod  not  the  harvests  of  fertile  Pthi  a.  Thee, 
"  O  lost  to  decency  and  shame !  thee  we  have  followed  to  gladden  thjr 
**  soul;  to  punish  the  Trojans  for  thy  brother,  and  for  thee,  ingrate ! — 
**  But  on  thee  our  favours  are  lost ;  no  val  ue  thou  hast  placed  on  our  toil. 
"  In  being  ungrateful,  thou  art  unjust.  I'hou  threatcnest  to  take  away 
*<  my  prize;  the  prize  for  which  I  laboured  in  bloody  fields,  the  prize 
**  that  applauding  Greece  bestowed.  Nor  shared  I  ever  equal  with  thee, 

"  when 
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The  deleiotion  of  »a  great  a  captain,  and  the  ateeace  lettkr 
of  the  gallaat  troops  accustomed  to  conquer  under  hU  ^^' 
commaikd,  beside  info^ijag  discc^tent  into  the  minds 
of  the  Greeks,  wonderfully  encouraged  the  Trojans^* 
The  patriotic  Hector,  no  longer  overawed  by  superior 
prowess,  led  out  his  countrymen  with  various  success 
against  the  besiegers^.  .£neas  his  kinsman,  leader  of 
th^  Dardanians ;  Sarpedoa,  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Lycians-;  Glaucias,  who  commanded  under  Sarpedon^ 
and  other  Asiatic  chieftains,  alsogready  distinguished 
themselves^®. 

To  these  were  opposed  the  most  illustrious  Grecian 
warriors:  Idomeneus,  king  of  Crete  ;  Meriones,  who 
commanded  under  him ;  Ulysses,  king  of  Ithaca,  Ce- 
phalonia,  Zacynthus,  and  other  islands  in  the  Ionian 
sea ;  Menelaus,  king  of  I.acedsemon  j  Agapenor,  king 
of  Arcadia;  Diomedes,  leader  ol  the  Argives ;  Tela- 
monian  Ajax,  from  Salamis ;  Tlepolemus,  from 
Rhodes^^ ;  and  Agamemnon,  commander  in  chief  of 
the  armament ;  who  not  only  directed  the  operations  of 
war,  but  animated  the  Greeks  by  his  example^^  Now 
more  equally  matched,  the  contending  nations  strug* 

**  when  the  popalous  towns  of  the  Trojans  lay  smoking  beneath  oar 
**  swords.  The  greater  portion  of  fight  is  mine :  the  shock  of  battU 
**  falls  on  my  hands ;  but  when  the  division  of  plunder  come*,  th« 
"  largest  portion  is  thine"  (Iliad,  lib.  i.).  "  Another  thing  I  will  tell 
"  thee,  and  thou  record  it  in  thy  soul ;  for  a  woman  these  hands  shaH 
•*  never  fight,  with  thee  nor  with  thy  foes.  Come,  seize  Briseis !  ye 
*'  Argives  take  the  prize  ye  g^ve ;  but  beware  of  other  spoil  which 
"  lies  stowed  in  my  ships  on  the  shore.  I  will  not  be  plundered 
"  farther  !— If  otherwise  thy  thoughts,  Atrides!  come  in  arms;  a 
"  trial  make;  and  these  very  slaves  of  thine  shall  behold  thy  blood 
**  pouring  around  my  spear".  Id.  ibid. 

58.  They  soon  discovered  that,  «•  nor  of  stone  were  the  bodies  of 
•*  the  Argives  formed,  nor  of  steel  unknowing  to  yield ;  to  turn  the 
•*  sharp  point  of  the  spear,  to  strike  the  shivered  sword  from  the 
"  hand?— Nor  Achilles  lifts  the  lance:  in  his  ships  the  hero  lies, 
*'  brooding  over  the  wounds  of  his  pride"  Horn.  Iliad,  lib.  iv. 

59.  Horn.  Iliad.,  lib.  iv— vii.  60.  Id.  ibid. 
61.  Uom.  mad.  lib.  il.                             63.  lUad.  passim. 

glcd 
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^ART  I.    glcd  hard  for  masteiy ;  now  was  seen  the  shock  of 
^•^"^'^''^^   armiesy  the  single  combats  of  heroes,  and  the  bloody 

rencounters  of  chieftains  at  the  head  of  their  foU 

lower8^3^ 

A  new  perfidy  had  inflamed  this  hostile  fury. 
Menelaus  having  vanquished  Paris  in  single  conii- 
bat^S^he  Trojans,  contrary  to  solemn  treaty,  persisted 
in  refusing  to  deliver  up  Helen,  or  fulfil  other  stipula- 
tions^5.  The  Greeks  accused  them  of  breach  of  faith^ ; 

63.  Horn.  Jliad,  lib.  iv.— yii.  64.  Jliad,  lib.  iii. 

65.  Horn.  Iliad,  lib.  iii.  iv.  et  leq.  What  these  stipulations  were* 
we  are  informed  in  the  words  of  the  treaty,  and  also  in  the  demand  of 
Agamemnon,  after  Paris  had  escaped  from  the  field ;  in  which  the 
words  of  the  treaty  are  literally  repeated,  as  far  as  they  regard  the  etipU' 

*  lations.  I  shall,  for  the  sake  of  conciseness,  give  only  the  demand. 
'*  Hea^e,  O  warriors  of  Uion !  Dardanians,  and  allies  of  Troy,"  said 
^  Agamemnon : — **  with  victory  crowned,  Menelaus  possesses  the  field  s 
•«  restore,  therefore,  Argive  Helen,  and  all  the  treasure  she  brought. 
**  Pay  also  a  just  fine  to  the  Greeks,  memorial  for  future  years"  (Horn . 
Iliad,  lib.  iii.  sub.  fin.).  1 1  must  however  be  owned,  that  the  slaying 
of  one  or  other  of  the  combatants,  seems  always  to  be  implied  as  a 
condition  of  the  treaty.  Yet  a  compact  so  solemnly  ratified  could  l^ard- 
]y,  in  those  rude  times,  have  been  framed  to  turn  upon  a  particular 
expression :  victory  must  have  been  meant.  As  a  proof  of  this,  we 
do  not  find  that  the  Trojans,  in  answer  to  the  demand  of  Agamem- 
non, ever  made  use  of  such  evasion,  as  an  apology  for  not  fulfilling 
the  treaty.  The  religious  rites,  with  which  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty  was  accompanied,  afford  a  curious  view  of  the  sacred  cere« 
monies  anciently  used  on  such  occasions  (Iliad,  lib.  iii.).  There  we 
see  prayer  united  wiih  sacrifice :  two  lambs  slain  by  Agamemnon; 
'*  wine  poured  in  libations  to  Heaven,  and  holy  vows  made  to  the 
••  gods  who  forever  live"  (Id.  ibid.).  The  prayer  in  which  the  two 
armies  joined  is  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted.  "  O  Jove  most  an- 
"  gust !  thou  greatest  in  power,  and  ye  the  other  deathless  gods !  let 
'*  those  who  first  the  treaty  break,  let  their  blood  flow,  like  this 
"  wine  upon  the  ground  ;  their  blood,  and  that  of  all  their  race ;  and 
**  may  their  wives  mix  in  love  with  their  foes."  Hom.  I&ad.  lib.  iii. 

66.  Iliad,  lib.  iv.  "  Nor  unpunished  their  oaths  shall  pass,"  said 
Agamemnon ;  •*  nor  plighted  faith  which  binds  mankind.  Though 
«*  Jove  his  wrath  may  defer,  the  hour  of  visitation  will  come.  The 
"  great  son  of  Saturn,  who  sits  aloft;  the  dweller  in  the  highest 
'*  heavens  shall  over  them  shake  his  dreadful  xgis,  awakened  to  rage 
'*  by  their  recent  crime.  Their  broken  faith  shall  not  pats  unheed- 
•'cd."    Id.  ibid. 

and 
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and,  thus  prosecuted  the  war  with  fresh  vigoufi  and   LETTEE 
all  the  rancour  of  roused  revenge*''.  '^^• 

Hector,  stung  with  that  reproadi,  and  seeing  no  end 
to  hostilities,  challenged  the  most  redoubted  of  the 
Grecian  chiefs  to  meet  him  in  arms^.  Nine  warriors 
stept  forwards,  each  willing  to  encounter  the  guardian 
of  Troy*9.  By  the  advice  of  Nestor,  the  aged  king  of 
Pylos,  recourse  was  had  to  lots  for  the  choice  of  a 
champion.  Each  of  the  nine  warriors  marked  his  lot, 
and  threw  it  into  the  helmet  of  Agamemnon.  Nestor 
shoot  the  whole  in  the  helmet,  and  forth  flew  the  lot 
of  Telamonian  Ajax'**.  The  two  heroes  engaged  in 
sight  of  the  two  armies.  Each  launched  his  spear 
twice  at  his  antagonist ;  each  threw  at  the  other  a  large 
stone :  both  unsheathed  their  swords,  and  advanced 
to  close  fight  J  when  the  hearlds,  "  sacred  messengiers 
"  of  men  and  Jove !  one  from  the  Trojans,  and  one 
"  from  the  Greeks,  interposed'^'." 

6r.  SiaiL  lib.  iv.— vii. 

68.  Horn.  Iliad,  lib.  vii. 

69.  Id.  ibid.  **  First  arose  the  king  of  men,  the  far-commanding 
"  Agamemnon ;  next  the  son  of  Tydeus,  Dioroedes  in  battle  renowned. 
"  The  Ajaces  then  arose,  both  in  matchless  valour  cloathed ;  the  great 
"  Idomenens,  andMeriones  equal  to  Mars  in  arms.  Eurypylus  succeeds 
"  to  these  the  gallant  son  of  the  great  Euaemon.  Thoas  started  up 
"  with  speed,  the  warlike  offspring  of  Andremon.  Last  arose  divine 
"  Ulysses.  All  these  stept  forward  in  arms,  bent  on  godlike  Hector 
"  to  lift  the  spear."    Horn.  Hiad.  ubi  sup.         70.  Iliad,  lib.  vii. 

71.  Id.  ibid.  "  But  let  each  some  gift  exchange,"  said  Hector,  on 
the  interposition  of  the  heralds;—"  some  fair  memorial  to  futuro 
"  time$;  that  the  sons  of  Ilion  may  say.  These  fought  for  renown 
"  alone!  then  in  friendship  departed  from  war"  (Horn.  Iliad,  ubi  sup.). 
**  Thus,  as  he  spoke,  he  gave  his.  sword,  distinguished  with  silver 
"  studs.  With  its  scabbard,  he  stretched  it  forth;  with  its  belt 
"  wrought  curious  with  art.  Ajax  his  girdle  gave,  bright  with  Fhce- 
**mcianred."    Horn. //fW.  lib.  vii. 

VCTL.  u  c  c  In 
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In  consequence  of  this  interposition,  a  truce  for 
burying  the  dead,  took  place  between  the  contending 
nations^^.  And  Agamemnon  made  use  of  that  tem« 
porary  suspension  of  hostilities  to  fortify  the  Grecian 
camp — ^with  a  wall  flanked  with  towers,  and  a  ditch 
defended  by  stakes^^.  ^ 

At  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  the  hostile  powers 
again  assumed  their  arms;  and  the  fight  raged  more 
fiercly  than  ever.  "  Shield  is  harshly  laid  to  shield  : 
^^  spears  grate  on  the  brazen  corslets  of  the  combatants. 
'^  Bossy  buckler  with  buckler  meets:  loud  tumult  rages 
**  over  all.  Groans  are  mixed  with  the  boasts  of  war- 
*'  riors^4  .  the  slain  and  slayers  join  in  the  noise :  the 
^'  field  floats  with  blood^^."  From  morning  till  noon, 
the  event  of  the  battle  remained  doubtful.  Then  vic- 
tory began  to  incline  to  the  Trojans ;  and  before  sun- 

T2.  Horn.  Iliad,  lib.  vii.  This  truce  was  proposed  by  the  Trojans » 
-who,  at  the  same  time,  offered  to  restore  the  Spartan  treasure.  And 
to  that  Paris  agreed  to  "  add  rich  treasures  of  his  own  ;*'  but  ffeien  he 
still  refused  to  restore.  The  Greeks,  therefore,  disdainfully  rejected 
the  ofTir.     Id.  ibid.  73.  Id.  ibid. 

74.  The  boasts  and  insults  of  the  Greek  and  Trojan  warriors,  but  es- 
pecially of  the  former  (Iliad,  passim.),  savour  strongly  of  barbarism. 
Not  Telamonian  Ajax,  the  most  manly  and  honest-hearted  of  the 
Grecian  heroes,  was  free  from  boatting;  nor  the  noble-minded  Hector, 
the  pride  of  Troy.  **  Ajax  came  forward  near  the  foe,  bearing  his 
*'  shield,  like  a  tower  on  high ;  his  brazen  shield,  covered  with  theibrdbf 
**  of  seven  bulls :  bearing  his  shield  before  his  breast,  the  son  of  Tela- 
**  mon  advanced.  Standing  near  the  godlike  Hector,  he  threatening 
**  began  aloud :  Hector;  now  singly  engaged,  thou  slialt  know,  what 
**  leaders  the  Greeks  have  in  war,  beside  Achilles  the  breaker  of  lines, 
**  the  lion-hearted  Achilles  1— To  him  great  Hector  replied,  Ajast 
'<  descended  of  Jove !  son  of  Telamon,  leader  of  armies,  attempt  not 
**  me  like  a  boy  to  affright.  I  know  to  the  right  to  raise  my  shield; 
**  to  wield  it  to  the  left,  I  know.  lii  standing  fight  to  dare  I  am 
**  taught ;  to  set  my  steps  to  the  clamours  of  Mars.  On  the  car  I  have 
**  learned  to  launch  the  spear;  jfrom  my  steeds  to  hurl  forward  the 
'*  War.  But  thee  by  stratagem  I  will  not  strike ;  for  brave  thou  art 
"  and  great  in  arms.  No  course  shall  be  followed  by  Hector,  but 
**  open  force  on  such  a  foe."  Iliad*  lib.  vii. 
75.  Horn.  Iliad,  lib.  viii. 

set 
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«et  the  Greeks  were  driven  with  great  slaughter  into    LETTEU 


their  camp  in  spite  of  their  most  vigorous  efforts  to 
maintain  their  ground^.  Nor  did  their  entrench- 
ments seem  sufficient  to  protect  them.  Hence  ^'  un« 
<<  willmg  Troy  saw  the  falling  light ;  but  grateful  was 
"  shady  nig^  to  the  vanquished  Argives".'* 

Hector,  exulting  in  his  decisive  victory,  called  a 
council  of  war  on  the  field ;  and  explained  to  the 
Trojans  and  their  allies  his  purpose  of  remaining  under 
arms  all  night,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Greeks  from 
putting  to  sea,  and  escaping  before  nK>ming.  <<  For 
*'  night,"  said  he, "  has  chiefly  saved  the  Argives,  and 
**  their  navy  on  the  shore  of  the.  main'*,'*  His  reso- 
lution was  applauded,  and  all  the  measures  he  pro- 
posed adopted^?.  Heralds  were  sent  to  Troy,  to  order 
die  youths  under  the  military  age,  the  old  men,  and 
even  the  women  to  keep  watch  in  "  the  lofty  towers,'* 
and  to  kindle  fires,  <<  lest  a  hostile  band  should  surprise 
"  the  city,  during  the  absence  of  the  troops^. 

Fires  were  also  ordered  to  be  kindled  on  the  spot 
where  the  Trojans  passed  the  night,  "  between  the 
"  river  Scamander  and  the  Grecian  fleet^';"  and 
strict  watch  there  was  kept^'.  "  Much  elated,  the 
"  warriors,  in  arms,  sat  by  their  martial  tribes.  Sheep 
**  and  beeves  are  brought  from  Troy ;  bread  is 
**  brought,  and  generous  wine.  The  wood  is  gather- 
<^  ed  round  in  heaps :  the  winds  bear  the  smoke  to  the 
**  skies.  A  thousand  were  the  fires  in  the  field ;"  and 
**  round  each  fifty  warriors  sat®3.     Their  faces  bright- 

"  ened 

76.  Id.  ibid.        77.  Iliad,  ubi  sup.         78.  Horn.  Iliad,  lib.  viii, 
79.  Id.  ibid.  80.  Iliad,  ubi  sup. 

81.  Horn.  Iliad,  lib.  viii.  82.  Id.  ibid. 

83.  Iliad,  lib.  viii.  sub.  fin.  The  number  of  the  Trojan  forces,  con- 
sequently, was^O'  tboutond.  That  the  allies  of  Priam  were  not  included 
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PART  L    '^  eMd  to  the  beam.  Their  steeds  stood  neat  at  thetr 
v-^^'v^^i'   "cars ;  with  oats,  and  yellow  barley  fed^4.'» 

Meanwhile  Agamemnon  had  assembled  ud  coun« 
cil  the  chiefs  of  the  terror-struck  Greeks^^ ;  and  as  no 
hope  remained  of  their  being  able  to  "  take  in  arms 
.  *'  the  wide-streeted  city  of  Troy,"  he  proposed  that 
they  should  "  obey  the  pressure  of  the  times,"  and 
"  fly,  in  their  ships,  to  the  loved  sfeore  of  their  native 
*>  land^*^."  The  motion  was  opposed  by  Diomedes, 
the  gallant  son  of  Tydeus,  and  by  the  voice  of  the 
whole  council^7.  Nestor,  king  of  Pylos,  became  me- 
diator between  the  commander  in  chief,  "  the  king  of 
"  Men,"  and  the  Grecian  leaders.  By  his  advice,  a 
liightly  guard  was  appointed  to  defend  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  camp,  and  Agamemnon  gave  a  feast  to  the 
chiefs  in  his  tent®®.  There  it  was  resolyed,  through 
the  counsel  of  the  same  venerable  prince,  to  send  aiK 
X  humble  deputation  to  the  quarters  of  Achilles,  bear- 
ing the  oifer  of  many  rich  presents,  and  the  restitution 

in  this  number,  appears  from  the  information  given  to  Ulysses  by 
Dolon,  the  Trojan  spy,  whom  he  had  made  prisoner.  From  that  in- 
formation we  learn,  That  **  the  allies  collected  afar,  gave  all  the  night 
•*  torepose ;"  and  that,  on  thisoccasion,  "  the  native  Trojans  only  kept 
««  awake"  (Horn.  Iliad,  lib.  x.).  It  also  appears  that  the  allies  lay  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Scamander.  "  By  the  main  lie  the  Carians»** 
said  Dolon ;— "  the  Paconians,  skilled  at  the  bow.  Near  are  the  I^leges, 
**  the  Caucones,  the  Pelasgi,  Toward  Thymbra  He  the  Lycian  bands. 
*«  The  haughty  Mysians  stretch  their  lines  by  their  side.  There  the 
•<  I>hrygians,  breakers  of  steeds;  there  the  Meonians,  who  fight  in 
*<  their  cars.  The  Thracians  are  the  farthest  of  all ;  newly  come,  apart 
**  from  the  rest.  Rhesus,  their  king,  lies  in  the  midst,  the  gallant  son 
•'  of  great  Eoneus"  {Iliad,  lib.  x.).  The  Thracians,  afterward  noted 
for  barbarism,  seem  at  this  time  to  have  been  a  rich  and|)olisbed  peo- 
ple. "  His  steeds,"  said  Dolon,  in  si>eaking  of  Rhesus,  "  are  the  most 
•*  beautiful  these  eyes  ever  beheld  j  the  best,  and  the  largest  in  size. 
•«  His  car  iS  adorned  with  gold;  with  silver  plated^  high  laboured. 
"  with  art.  He  came  to  the  field  in  arms  of  gold ;  huge,  wondrous, 
«•  and  brighf  to  behold ;  such  as  no  mortal  should  wear:  they  suit 
«•  only  the  deathless  gods."    Iliad,  lib.  x.  84.  Id.  ibid. 

65.  Horn  Iliad,  lib.  ix.  in  it.  86.  Id.  ibid. 

•r.  lUad,  ubi  *\ip.  88.  Hom.^  Iliad,  lib.  ix. 

of 
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of  his  loved  Briseis^ ;  in  order  to  induce  him  to  fejoiA  LETTEE 
the  army,  in  that  season  of  danger  and  dejection,    ^^^^J^ 
^^  when  broken,  troubled  and  dark,  were  the  minds  of 
the  Grecian  powers'^*" 

This  deputation  was  formed  of  three  'of  the  most 
respectable  Grecian  leaders ;  Phoenix,  chief  of  the 
Dolopians,  Telamonian  Ajax,  and  sage  Ulysses9>« 
The  son  of  Laertes  strongly  represented  the  perilous 
situation  of  the  Greeks,  and  enumerated  the  proffered 
presents^^.  Phoenix  endeavoured  to  soften  the  offend- 
ed hero  by  shewing  the  duty  of  forgiveness,  and  urg« 

ing 

89.  Id.  ibid.  ••  The  rich  presents  to  all  I  will  name/'  said  Aga* 
memnon :  "  seven  tripods  untouched  by  the  flame ;  ten  talents  of  pnr- 
*'  est  gold ;  twenty  chaldrons  of  burnished  brass.  To  these  twelve 
*'  steeds  I  will  add,  already  victors  in  the  race.  Seven  blameless 
"  damsels  I  also  will  give ;  all  Lesbians  skilled  in  female  arts.  These 
*<  in  peopled  Lesbos  I  diose,  when  it  fell  by  the  hero's  sword.  In 
**  beauty,  inform  divine,  the  damsels  the  race  of  women  excel.  These 
**  I  will  give  to  the  chief;  and,  leading  these,  the  white  bosomed 
*'  Briseis,  whom  by  force  I  have  torn  from  his  arms.  An  awful  oath 
"  I  will  add.  That  I  never  ascended  her  bed,  nor  mixed  in  love  with' 
"  her  glowing  charms.  Alt  these  he  shall  now  receive.  Hereafter 
**  should  the  gods  lay  in  dust  the  lofty  city  of  noble  Priam,  with 
**  gold,  with  brass,  he  his  navy  may  load,  when  we  shall  divide Ithe 
'*  spoil;  twenty  Trojan  dames  let  him  also  chuse,  next  to  Argive 
"  Helen,  in  beauty  and  form"  (Hom.  Iliad,  lib.  ix.).  Agamemnon 
farther  offered  to  give  to  Achilles  the  choice  of  his  daughters,  on  th« 
return  of  the  Greeks  to  their  native  land ;  and  "  without  price,"  with 
*'  such  presents  as  father  never  gave  to  a  child.  Seven  cities  shall 
"  call  him  their  lord,"  said  the  king,  **  nea»-the  limits  of  sandy 
«  Pylos.  Rich  are  the  dwellers  in  flocks,  abounding  in  lowing' 
**  herds."  And  the  territory  of  Pedasus,  one  of  those  cities,  was 
also  '<  renowned  for  its  vines."  Id.  ibid. 

90.  Id.  ibid.  91.  Hom.  liiad.  lib.  ix.  They  found  Achilles 
**  unbending  his  mind  at  the  harp;  his  beautiful,  his  polished  harp: 
'*  its  neck  of  silver  on  high  ;  a  part  of  the  spoils  of  Eetton,  when  fell 
**  his  lofty  town  by  the  foe.  With  this  his  mighty  soul  he  soothed, 
**  and  song  the  actions  of  chiefs  to  the  sound."    Id.  ibid. 

92.  Hom.  liiad,  lib.  ix.  *<  To  him  the  godlike  Achilles  replied, 
'*  Noble  son  of  Laertes !  Ulysses  for  prudence  renowned,  it  behaves 
"  me  to  open  my  soul,  to  unveil  my  heart,  to  declare  ray  resolve*  j 
**  to  put,  at  once,  an  end  to  re<j[uests ;  to  remove  suits  like  these  from 

mine 
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yAKT  I.  ing  the  example  of  the  gods93.  Ajax  to  argument 
Jj-^"^''^^*  added  reproach,  ♦*  Unfeeling  chief!*'  exclaimed  he, 
**  a  brother  receives  the  price  of  a  brother's  blood.  Fa- 
**  thers  for  their  slain  sons  are  appeased.  The  murderer 
**  pays  the  high  fine  of  his  crime :  and  in  his  city  unmo- 
"  lested  lives94.  The  heart  of  the  parent  relents ;  the 
<<  roused  rage  of  his  soul  subsides.  To  thee  alone,  son 

**  mine  ears.  A  foe  to  my  soul  is  the  roan»  detested  as  the  regions  of 
'*  death,  who  hides  one  design  in  his  mind,  and  produces  another  in 
"  words.  Nor  Agamemnon  will  bend  my  heart,  nor  all  the  other 
**  Greeks  in  tears.  Defrauded  as  I  am  by  your  king,  let  him  cease, 
\  '*  let  him  despair  me  to  persuade.    But  let  him,  Ulysses !  with  thee^ 

**  with  other  chiefs  consult,  how  best  he  can  turn  the  hostile  fire  from 
,  **  the  ships  of  Greece.  Much  already  has  he  done,  much  performed 
"  without  my  aid !— »A  mighty  wall  the  king  has  built;  a  broad  deep 
"  ditch  is  sunk  around :  with  stakes  its  bottom  is  lined.  But  all 
**  these  fail  to  repel  the  foe ;  to  sustain  the  force  of  bloody  Hector. 
*'  Whilst  I  led  in  battle  the  Greeks,  not  remote  from  his  walls  he 
V  roused  the  war !     Id.  ibid. 

93.  Horn.  Iliad,  lib.  ix.     *'  Subduci  O  chief!  thy  mighty  soul," 
said  Phoenix : — **  it  becomes  thee  not  to  harden  thy  heart.  The  gods 
*'  themselves  are  bent  with  prayer.    The  deathless  gods,  the  first  in 
**  force,  in  honours  first,  and  the  greatest  in  power,  by  solemn  sacri- 
**  fice  are  wen,  by  softly  breathing  vows  are  gained.   \For  libation, 
•*  for  the  fevour  of  victims,  they  avert  their  darning  wrat^  from 
"  mankind.    The  suppliant,  indulgent  they  hear;  the  repenting  they 
•'  ever  forgive.    Prayert  are  the  daugbtert  ofJoFoe  /— O  Achilles,  re- 
*'  vere  the  daughters  of  Jove;  yield  to  the  goddesses  :  they  have  ever 
**  bent  the  souls  of  the  brave ! — Had  Atrides  no  gifts  proposed,  had 
«  he  named  no  future xreward;  had  he  still  hi's  folly  retained,  nor  I 
"  would  have  bid  thee  thy  rage  allay,  nor  aid  would  for  Greece 
'<  have  desired,  though  broken  andjiistressed  in  war.     But  he  at 
**  present  gives  thee  much;  in  future. he  promises  more :  he  sends  as 
*'  suppliants  to  thy  knees  the  chosen  chiefs  of  the  Greeks.  Let  them 
**  not  have  come  hither  in  vain.    Till  now  thy  resentment  was  just, 
".  henceforward  thy  wrath  is  a  crime"  (Id.  ibid.).  "  To  him  great 
'*  Achilles  replied.  Phoenix,  aged  chief,  beloved  of  Jove!  disturb 
'*  not  my  soul  with  these  complaints  ;  melt  not  my  heart  with  tears, 
«•  to  gratify  the  son  of  Atreus.    To  favour  him  becomes  not  thee: 
**  it  becomes  thee  to  think  like  thy  friend;  to  make  a  foe  of  the  man 
•*  I  abhor."  lUad,  ubi  sup. 

94.  From  this,  and  other  passages  in  the  Iliad,  we  learn,  that  in 
Greece,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  murder  was  not  punished 
with  death. 

of 
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<<  of  Peleus !  the  gods  hav«  given  an  inflexible  mind ;   LBTTCft 

III 
*^a  heart  relentless,  unswayed,  and  unkind! — ^And   ^^^.^.^^j 

<^  whence  is  this  stubborn  wrath? — For  one  captive 

*>  woman,  the  slave  of  thy  sword,  seven  beauteous  in 

<.<  for]D(i  we  propose :  and  to  these  add  gifts  unequalled. 

<<  Clothe  in  mildness  thy  soul ;  thy  dwelling,  son  of 

V  Peleus  \  revere.    Beneath  thy  roof  we  the  Greeks 

"  represent.   Above  others,  we  regard  thy  renown'*." 

The  haughty  chieftain  remained  inexorable^^.     He 

rejected  the  presents  with  disdain??,  and  enjoyed  the 

distress  of  the  Greeks?^. 

Agamemnon,  mortified  at  the  fruitless  supplication 
he  had  made,  and  anxious  for  the  safety  of  the  army 
under  his  command,  could  not  enjoy  the  blessing  of 
sleeps  ^^  Wild  rolled  his  soul  in  the  breast  of  the  shep« 
<^  herd  of  his  people??.  Frequent  burst  the  deep  si^s 
<'  of  the  king :  his  stout  heart  greatly  heaves  with  its 
"  cares'**.  Starting  from  his  bed,  round  his  ample 
**  body  his  vest  he  drew.  The  stately  buskins  he  bound 
*'  on  his  feet.  Over  his  broad  shoulders  the  shaggy 
<<  hide  of  a  lion  he  threw :  large  and  tawny  fell  the 
^^  rough  spoil  to  his  heels.  He  grasps  the  long  spear 
«inhishand»*»»." 

Menelaus  was  agitated  with  *<  equal  cares.  Sleep 
*.'  weighed  not  his  eyes  to  repose.     Much  he  dreaded 

95.  Horn.  Iliad,  lib.  ix. 

96.  Id.  ibid.  •<  Son  of  Telamon,  leader  of  armies!"— Achilles  r^ 
plied,  '*  all  from  tby  soul  thou  seemest  to  have  said.  But  my  heart 
"  Weels  with  wrath  unappeased."  Iliad,  ubi  sup. 

9r,  '<  Hateful  are  the  gifts  of  Atrides  to  me,"  said  Achilles,  in 
answer  to  the  speech  of  Ulysses ; — "  not  if  as  many  presents  he  gave^ 
**  as  sands  crowd  the  shores  of  Troy— -not  with  all  should  he  aootk 
"  my  wrath,  or  bend  to  his  purpose  my  soul.*'    Iliad,  lib.  ix. 

98.  Hom.  Iliad,  lib.  ix.  xi. 

99.  This  expression  is  applied  by  Homer  to  all  good  kings.  Iliad. 
passim.  100.  Hom.  Iliad,  lib.  x.  101.  id.  ibid. 

"  new 
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PkKt  f .  <<  new  woes  to  the  Greeks,  who  had  crossed  the  wide 
^'^^'^'^^  *<  main  in  his  cause ;  who  had  come  itt  his  quarrel  to 
*<  Troy,  rolling  war  to  her  troubled  shores*^".'*  He 
2ho  rose,  and  went  to  wake  Agamemnon.  Him  he 
found,  ^^  at  his  own  dark  ship,''  putting  on  his  armour. 
The  two  brothers  waked  the  chiefs  in  whom  they 
could  most  confide:  Telamonian  Ajax,  Idomeneus, 
and  Nestor.  The  aged  king  of  Pylos  awaked 
Ulysses  and  Diomedes.  Other  chiefs  started  from 
sleep;  and,  having  found  the  guards  vigilant,  the 
*^  whde  body  of  chieftains  passed  the  ditch^  and 
*'  held  a  council  of  war  on  a  spot  unsoiled  by  the 
**  slain,"  between  the  Grecian  camp  and  the  Trojan 
sfnny*®3. 

There  it  was  proposed  by  Nestor,  to  send  a  chief 
to  reconnoitre  the  state  of  the  enemy ;  and  to  learn,  if 
possible,  their  designs.  The  dangerous  i^ervice  was 
undertaken  by  Diomedes ;  who,  being  allowed  the 
choice  of  an  associate,  prudently  requested  that  Ul}rsses 
,  might  accompany  him^^^.  The  two  chiefs  accord^ 
■  ingly  set  forward  on  their  perilous  enterprise.  And 
f^tanately,  before  they  had  occasion  to  exercise  their 
sagacity,  they  met  with  a  Trojan  spy,  named  Doloa, 
whom  they  made  prisoner^®^.  By  him  they  were  in- 
formed that  the  Trojans  only  kept  watch ;  and  that . 
the  allies  of  Priam  had  consigned  themselves  to  re* 
pose*°^.  Thus  instructed,  they  slew  Dolon,  arid  ad« 
vanced  to  the  quarter  where  the  Thracians  lay. 
There  they  found  no  warrior  awake.  Diomedes  slew 
Ahesus,  the  Thracian  king,  and  twelve  of  his  lead- 
ers<^7.    His  famous  horses  stood  unharnessed  at  hia 

<  1^.  Iliad,  lib.  X.  103.  Id.  ibid. 

104.  H«m.  Iliad,  ul^i  sup.  105.  Id.  ibid. 

106.  IKad.  lib.  x.  107.  Id.  ibid. 

car. 
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car.    These  the  compatriot  chiefii  untied,  aad  carried   UTTKa 
them  unmolested  to  the  Grecian  camp'^. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  tlus  E9ctunial  ad» 
venture,  the  Greeks  resolved  to  persevere  in  die  war, 
and  boldly  to  face  all  its  dangers.  No  longer  afraid  of 
the  thundering  Hector y  ^*  to  them  more  pleasing  batde 
**  became,  than  to  return  in  their  hollow  ships'^  to 
*<  ike  loved  shore  of  their  native  4aad"^"  Hence  the 
struggle  between  the  contending  nadons  grew  fierce 
even  to  diesperation,  and  was  maintained  with  adegree 
(tf  vehemence  uiq)aralleled  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

*<  Dreadful  swells  the  voice  of  Atrides:  his  com- 
mands to  arm  ascend  the  winds.  He  clothes  himself 
in  burnished  steel.  Before  him  he  reared  his  all-cover* 
ing  shield ;  strong,  beautiful,  of  various  work.  On 
his  head  the  bright- clasped  helmet  he  placed:  four 
horse-hair  crests  adorn  it,  and  dreadfully  nod  aloft. 
Two  spears  the  king  grasps  in  his  hand :  poiated  were 
both  with  steel'''. 

108.  Horn.  2Kad,  lib.  x.  The  return  of  these  chiefs.affbrds  a  lively 
picture  of  the  maimers  and  accommodations  of  the  Greeks  in  their 
camp  on  the  Trojan  shore.  "  When  they  came  to  the  tent  of  Tydides, 
f<  with  thon^  they  bonnd  the  steeds  in  their  place ;  to  the  manger 
*'  they  are  all  tied*  where  stand  the  fleet  steeds  of  the  king,  with 
'*  pmrest  corn  in  order  fed.  They  bathed  their  bodies  and  limbs  in  the 
*'  mflun.  Bat  when  the  wave  had  washed  off  the  blood,  and  cleansed 
"  the  sweat  and  dust  away,  to  their  polished  baths  sprung  the  he* 
**  roes ;  and  refreshed  their  souls,  as  they  lay.  Over  their  limbs  the^ 
**  threw  the  oil ;  they  all  their  sinewy  joints  anoint.  To  the  joyful 
'*  repast  they  sit  down.  Trom  the  urn,  to  the  brim  filled  with  wine, 
"  they  pour  the  rich  libation  to  Pallas."  Id.  ibid. 

109.  From  this,  and  other  expressions  of  Homer,  the  Grecian  ships, 
at  the  Trojan  war,  appear  to  have  had  holds  Of  considerable  depth 
and  capacity.  In  them  the  chiefs  stowed  their  plunder:  in  them  they 
had  their  beds,  as  well  as  in  their  tents ;  and  to  them  they  seem  to 
Tyve  retired  in  seasons  of  danger.  IHad,  lib.  ix.  x.  et  se^. 

110.  Hom.  Iliad  lib.  z.  111.  Id.  ibid. 
vol.,  I,                      D  d  •*  Each 
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^ART  I.  ^^  Each  GreciaiL  hero  to  his  driver  issues  feiib  Ms 
commaads,  to  holdthe  steeds  in  order  akmg  die  trench. 
In  arms,  they  rush  on  foot  to  the  field.  Ere  yet  the 
inom  confirmed  her  light,  wide  spread  the  daitoour 
of  arms.  First  the  foot  are  ranged  in  their  line  i  the 
cars  arranged,  sustaun  the  rear"'. 

<<  The  Trojans,  on  die  other  side,  form  their  lines 
on  the  rising  groiHid.  Great  Hector  the  batde  airays : 
Polydamus,  blaindess  in  soul ;  iEneas,  who  sdaong  the 
Trojans"^  was  honoured  as  a  deathless  god;  the 
three  sons  of  great  Antenor;  Polybus,  the  noble 
Agenor,  and  youthful  Acmas"^.  Hector,  in  the 
.  fbont,  lifts  aloft  his  broad  shield ;  as  a  bidleful  cbmet, 
by  night,  glides  red  behind  the  broken  clouds  f  now 
it  bursts  forth  in  full  blaze,  now  it  hides' in  cUurkness 

112.  JUofJ,  obi  sup. 

113.  Here  we  discover  that  JEnezs,  the  leader  of  the  Dardantans, 
A    was  considered  as  a  Trojaiu  The  distinction  between  the  Dardanians 

and  Trojans  is  not  easily  marked.  They  were  certainly  the  same  peo- 
ple (Hom.  Iliad,  lib.  xx.) :  The  Trojans  were  Dardanians  (Id.  ibid.)  ; 
and  the  Dardanians  were  the  subjects,  not  the  allies  of  Priam  (Hom. 
Iliad,  passim.).  From  the  allies  they  are  always  distinctly  classed 
(Id.  ibid.).  From  the  Trojans  they  are  only  distinguished  byname ; 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Lacedaemonians  were  distinguished  from 
the  Spartans ;  the  latter  being  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  and  its 
territory,  from  which  they  proudly  took  their  name;  the  former, 
the  great  body  of  the  people  of  the  state,  living  in  different  districts. 
The  name  of  Dardaniant,  however,  appears  to  have  been  more  par-. 
ticularly  applied  to  the  people  inhabiting  mount  Ida;  where  Darda- 
nus,  the  founder  of  the  Trojan  kingdom,  had  built  the  city  of  Dor* 
dania  (Hom.  Iliad,  lib.  xx.);  and  where  Anchises,  the  father  of 
^neas,  a  branch  of  the  Dardanian  royal  family,  seems  to  have  held 
dominion  under  Priam,  the  head  of  the  elder  branch  of  that  £Eimily« 
and  great-grandson  of  Trot,  from  whom  the  city  of  Troy  took  its 
name.  It  was  also  called  Ilion  (as  I  have  bad  occasion  to  observe), 
from  Iltu,  the  son  of  Trot,  by  whom  it  was  built  (Strabo,  Geog.  lib. 
xiii.  p.  593.  edit.  Lutet.  Paris,  1620).  Uus  removed  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment from  the  mountain  to  the  plain  (Id.  ibid.)  ;near  the  mouths 
•f  Simois  and  Scamander,  and  opposite  the  island  of  Tenedot, 
lU.  Horn. //rW.  lib.  xi. 

its 
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its  awfid  head.    Thus  Hector  appeared,  now  in  tihe  LETm 

111 

front,  BOW  sunk  behind,. as  he  formed  the  dark  lines* 
All  over  flamed  the  chief  in  his  steel,  like  the  light* 
ning  of  father  Jove''^. 

^<  As  reapers,  ranged  at  either  end  of  a  fields 
hasten  to  meet  as  they  cut  down  the  com,  or  wheats 
or  the  golden  barky,  successive  fall  behind  them  the 
ears*-thus  the  Greeks,  thus  the  Trojans  advuce; 
boanding  (m,  each  other  they  slew.  Neither  host 
thinks  of  shameful  flight;  equal  fdl  the  youths  on 
each  side.  Like  wolves  they  rush  wildly  along"^. 
While  morning  beams  on  the  hosts,  while  encreases 
the  day,  shafts  fall  equal  on  each  side ;  the  combatants 
tumble  in  death,  on  the  field.  But  at  the  hour  when 
the  woodman  prepares  his  light  repast,  in  the  mountain 
groves;  when  his  hands  are  relaxed  with  toil,  infeUing 
the  trunks  of  lofty  trees,  a  languor  pervades  his  soul  i 
the  pleasing  thoughts  of  repast  fill  his  breast.  Then 
with  their  valour  the  Argives,  rousing  each  other, 
broke  the  line  of  the  foe  "^ 

<<  Agpimemnon  bounded  forward  the-  first:  he 
slew  the  shepherd  of  his  people,  Bianor.  His  friend 
the  hero  also  slew,  Oileus,  the  ruler  of  steeds. 
Through  his  forehead,  as  he  came,  passed  the  lance* 
The  brazen  helmet  withstood  not  the  point:  through 
the  skull  rushed  the  deadly  spear.  Subdued  he  fell 
in  the  dust.  There  the  king  of  men  left  the  chiefs, 
after  he  had  torn  their  armour  from  their  should 
ders  f^-right  onward  he  passed  in  his  arms,  and 
slew  four  youthful  warriors;  two   sons  of  Priam, 

115,  Id.  ibid.  116.  Iliad,  lib.  xi. 

117.  Id.  ibid.  The  Trojans,  though  inferior  in  prowess  to  the. 
Greeks,  seem  to  have  vinderstoed  the  order  of  battle  better.  "  They 
"  fell  at  once  into  ranks,  forming  themselves  with  speed  to  the 
*'  charge.'*    Horn.  Iliad,  lib.  xii. 

and 
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VARTI.  and  two  of  tke  warlike  Antimacu9^^\  Theto  ato 
he  left  ia  death  on  the  field ;  where  the  thickeet  eii<«' 
gaged,  he  mriied.  Behind  him  followed  the  Argives 
in  arms.  Foot  slew  the  foot,  a;i  they  fled ;  horse  cm 
horse  advanced  in  blood.  The  dust  was  roused  in 
clouds  from  the  field,  by  the  high  sounding  feet  of  the 
steeds.  The  king  pressed,  and  slew  the  fiying :  loud 
swelled  his  urging  vcMce  to  Ac  Argives"', 

^  As  when  devouring  fire  falls  ock  the  withered 
groves,  this  way  and  that  it  roaring  moves,  bornis 
wide  by  the  veering  winds,  the  boughs  faU  in  iko 
strengdi  of  the  flame,  the  huge  trunks  are  in  ruinin«^ 
volved:  thus  beneath  the  son  of  Atreus  fefl  the  war^ 
riots  of  Troy,  in  their  flight.  Many  were  the  high# 
maned  steeds  that  bore  their  empty  cars  through  the 
lines ;  their  sounding  cars  they  bore  along,  now  de* 
prived  of  their  gallant  drivers,  who  lay  prone  on  the- 
•arth«^. 

<*  The  son  of  Atreus  hung  forward  on  Troy..  Thci 
flying  host  reached  the  tomb  of  Itus.     Half  the  plain 
they  had  passed,  with  eager  speed,  in  their  flight.  ^ 
The  king  roaring  followed  the  wild  rout.     Dust  ami 
blood  stained  his.  irresistible  hands ;  for,  above  me»^ 
sure,  he  raged  at  the  spear.  But,  when  he  approac)ied 
the  town,  to  the  foot  of  its  lofty  wall ;  then  Hector^ 
who  had  withdrawn  from  the  shafts,  from  the  dust,  - 
'from  the  deaths  of  the  field ;   bounds  forward  in  all 
his  s£rms.    Two  spears  fill  the  hands  of  the  chiefs 

118.  It  was  through  the  influence  of  this  chief,  bought  b^  Paris, 
that  the.Trojans  **  suffered  not  the  beautiful  Helen  to  be  restored  to 
<*  the  great  Menelans"  (Horn.  Iliad,  lib.  xi.}.  He  even  "  advised,  in 
••  cSuncil,  the  Trojans  to  slay  Menelaus;  when  he,  with  Ulysses* 
«•  bore  to  Troy  t)ie  demands  ©f  Greece.'*    Iliad,  lib.  xi. 

119.  Bom.  Iliad,  lib.  :fa.  130.  Id.  ibid. 

through 
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I 
Ar«ug^lbe  army  he  greatly  moves,  urgiogthe  Trcjau   letteb 
to  fight.    Dreadful  havock  he  wakes  around.    From     -^J}}^ 
flight  they  at  once  turn  their  face,  and  stand  forward 
against  their  pursuers.    The  Greeks  strengthen  tbei« 
Knes restored:  battle  is  renewed  over  the  field'^'.". 

<<  IphkUunas,  the  son  of  Antenor,  great  in  battle, 
large  in  size ;  bred  m  the  fertile  Thrace,  the  mother 
of  flocks  and  herds,  now  advanced  on  Agamenmon. 
When  near  to  each  other  the  warriors  drew,  bending 
in  die  martial  strife,  the  spear  of  Atrides  from  his  an* 
tE^ponist  strayed :  wide  it  flew  of  its  aim.  Iphidamas 
struck  the  king  on  the  belt.  Beneath  the  breast-j^tei 
the  lance  he  urged ;  hurled  with  all  the  force  of  his 
poweriul  arm.    But  it  pierced  not  the  varied  belt« 

121.  Horn.  iZrW.  lib.  zi.  Here  I  shall  take  occasion  to  observe^ 
That  both  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  but  es])eciall7  the  Greeks,  greatly 
laboured  under  the  influence  of  superstition ;  and  that  both  had,  by 
this  time,  learned  to  take  advantag;e  of  it.  Before  Hector  attempted 
to  st<^  the  flight  of  the  Trojans,  he  saw  the  lightning  beginning  to 
bnrsi  from  the  thunder-doud  on  the  sammit  of  mount  Ida;  or,  to  use 
the  allegorical  language  of  Homer,  "  then  the  father  of  men  and  god» 
^  *'  sat  on  the  tops  of  the  streamy  Ida.  Just  descended  from  heaven,  he 
"  sat:  the  thunder  kindles,  as  it  grows  in  his  hands*'  (Horn  liiad.  tib. 
3n.).  This  Hector  perceived;  hence  Jupiter  is  said  to  have  sent  Iris 
with  a  message  to  him  (Id.  ibid.)*  The  Greeks  also  saw  it  (Jtiad. 
ubi  sup.) ;  and  as  they  knew  the  Trojans  had  a  temple  to  Jupiter, 
their  tutelary  god,  at  Gargams  on  mount  Ida  (IliatL  lib.  viii.),  they 
thought  as  usual,  that  the  son  of  Saturn  was  warring  against  them 
(JUad.  lib.  xi.).  The  thunder  on  mount  Ida  seems  generally  to  have 
broken  forth  about  noon  {Iliad,  passim.) :  about  that  time  also  the 
ton  became  too  power^  for  the  Grieekt  to  maintain  the  fight  i  hence 
Jfiolh,  as  well  as  Jupiter,  is  said  to  have  constantly  favoured  the 
Trojans  (Id.  ibid.)»  Panic-struck  by  the  voice  of  the  cloud-compel- 
ling Jove,  or  smote  with  the  darts  of  Phtebtu,  the  Greeks  during  their 
summer  campaign,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  war,  were,  therefore,  gene- 
rally driven  to  their  ships  before  sunset ;  when  roaring  Neptun^  or 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  often  came  to  their  aid,  and  repelled  the  Tro- 
jans {Iliad,  passim.).  The  army  of  Priam,  however,  was  less  alarm* 
cd.  at  the  rage  of  the  earth  shaking  god,  than  the  host  of  Agamem- 
non at  the  wrath  of  the  thunderer. 

The 
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VARTi/  .The  kiag  of  men  seized  the  spear  in  hishtmd:  with 
all  his  strength  he  drew  fi>rward  die  lance,  and  wrench- 
ed it  from  the  grasp  of  the  foe.  He  then  struck  the 
neck  of  Iphidamas  with  his  sword :  his  limbs  at  once 
were  unbraced ;  he  slept  the  iron  sleep  of  death'^. 

*^  The  son  of  Atreus  despoiled  the  slain  chief,  and 
bore  his  beauteous  arms  through  the  line.  Coon  be* 
held  the  mournful  deed ;  Coon,  renowned  among  men, 
the  eldest  bom  of  Antenor.  Sudden  sorrow  over- 
shadowed his  eyes,  for  a  brother  slain  by  the  foe. 
Unseen  he  stood  by  the  side  of  the  king:  he  struck 
in  the  middle  of  his  arm.  Below  the  elbow  entered 
the  lance:  thtDugh  and  through  passed  the  point  of 
steeL  The  king  of  men  shrunk  with  p^in  at  the  wound, 
but  he  ceased  not  from  battle  and  blood.  On  Coon- 
the  hero  rushed,  holding  forward  his  long  spear  in  his 
hand ;  Coon  was  dragging  his  slain  brother  along, 
Iphidamas,  of  the  same  parents  bom.  He  held  the 
dead  by  the  foot,  and  called  aloud  for  the  aid  of  the- 
brave.  Him  the  king  struck,  as  he  drew  the  slain, 
below  the  bossy  shield:  his  limbs  are  unbraced  in 
death.  On  Iphidamas,  lopped  off  by  the  sword,  the 
head  of  bis  brother  fell  in  blood' ^3. 

^'  Thus  the  two  sons  of  Antenor,  beneath  the  arm 
of  the  great  Atrides,  fulfilled  the  decrees  of  fate,  and 
descended  to  the  regions  of  death.  Through  the  ranks 
of  the  foe  rushed  the  king,  with  spear,  with  sword, 
with  weighty  stones ;  so  long  as  from  the  gaping  wound 
gushed  forth,  in  its  warmth,  the  blood.  But  when  the 
wound  grew  dry,  racking  pain  pervaded  his  frame. 
He  bounded  into  his  polished  car,  and  turned  his  steeds 
to  the  fleet  of  the  Argives'*^" 

123.  Horn.  lUad.  lib.  xi.        123.  Id.  ibid.     .  124.  Iliad,  lib.  xi. 

Agamemnon, 
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Agamenmon,  however,  before  he  quitted  the  field,  LETTKK 
thus  incited  the  Greeks  to  fight :— ^««  O  fnends,diiefih  ^^'* 
^and  leaders  of  Argosi  turn  the  foe  from  the  navy 
^^  of  Greece.  Oppose  the  tide  of  battle  in  its  course ; 
<<  for  prescient  Jove  to  me  denies  to  contend  through 
« the  day  with  the  foe.'* — ^^  He  spoke,  the  driver 
urged  the  steeds  to  the  hollow  ships  of  the  Argive 
powers.  Not  unwilling  they  flew  along.  They  poured 
the  white  foam  on  dieir  breasts ;  with  dust  their  sweaty 
sides  were  stained,  as  they  b<>re  from  the  strife  of 
herbes  the  p^n*invaded  king* '5. 

^^  Not  unperceived  by  Hector  the  son  of  Atreus 
forsook  the  field.  He  swelled  his  loud  voice  on  the 
winds,  and  urged  Lycia  and  Troy  to  fight.  "  O  Tro- 
*^jans!  gaUant  Lycians!  Dardanians,  fighting  hand 
"  to  hand;  shew  yourselves  warriors,  O  friends !  recal 
*^  the  wonted  force  of  your  soub.  The  bravest  of  the 
^^  foe  has  retired.  Great  Jove  covers  me  with  renown; 
''  right  forward  urge  your  steeds  on  the  Argives ;  add 
"  fresh  ^ory  to  your  fame'  ^."— He  spoke,  and  roused 
the  soul  of  each  chief.  In  the  front  of  the  battle  he 
himself  strode  large,  exulting  in  his  mighty  soul.  He 
descended  with  fury  to  the  fight ;  like  a  blast  that, 
bursting  from  Heaven,  falls  in  wrath  on  the  deep. 
Seven  chiefs  the  hero  slew ;  unnumbered  fell  the  crowd 
l)yhishand"^ 

*^  Then  had  ruin  come  apace  ;  then  had  the  Greeks 
been  roUed  back  to  their  hollow  ships,  had  not  Ulysses 
waked  to  fi^t  the  great  son  of  warlike  Tydeus.  '^  Son 
"of  Tydeus!*'  the  hero  said,  **why  forget  we  our 
"wonted  strength? — Advance^  O  friend!  support 
"  my  Aide."  To  the  chief  the  son  of  Tydeus  replied, 
"  I  will  remain,  and  thee  support ;  but  vain  is  our 

135.  Id.  ibid.  196.  Horn.  Iliod.  M  sup.  127.  Id.  ibid. 

"  prowess 
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PART  I.  ''  prow(B88  in  war.  The  doud  con^lUilg  Jove  ta  our 
<<  foe :  he  wished  to  give  Troy  success ;  to  cover  us 
^«  wi^  lasting  woe."  He  spoke,  and  firom  his  lofty 
car,  threw  in  death  Thymbraeus  on  earth.  Uiyssea  the 
warlike  driver  slew,  Molion,  the  friend  of  the  hap* 
less  chie£  They  left  die  dead,  in  their  Uood,  having 
atopt  their  progress  in  war,  and  broke  the  Trojan  ranks 
as  they  movied'^^. 

^<  Hector  perceived  the  cluefs:  he  rushed  fhriooson 
both  in  his  arms ;  resounding  he  came  along.  The 
Trojan  columns  tread  the  path  of  the  king.  Tydides 
shuddered  as  the  hero  he  beheld,  and  thus  spoke  to 
Ulysses :  '^  Destruction  rolls  on  us  apace.  All  fori* 
f^  ous  great  Hector  is  near ;  but  let  us  his  raga  oppose, 
^<  and  sustain  the  storm  as  it  comes."  He  said,  aiid 
threw  his  quivering  lance.  Nor  strayed  thelong  spear 
from  the  foe :  on  his  head,  on  the  helmet  it'fell.  Stopt 
short  is  the  steel  by  the  steel :  the  point  pierced  not 
through  to  the  skin :  the  long  triple  helmet  forbade. 
Staggering  the  horo  fell  backward,  and  mixed  with  the 
warrior  crowd.  On  his  knees  half  inclined  he  fell. 
His  hands  robust  sustained  the  chief,  while  sudden 
night  arose  on  his  eyes^*9. 

^<The  son  of  Tydeus  advanced  to  his  spear: 
through  the  warriors,  as  they  fought  in  front,  he  ad- 
vanced to  where  it  fixed  remained  in  the  ground. 
The  spirit  of  gresU  Hector  returned.  His  car  again 
the  hero  mounts,  and  drives  amain  amidst  the  crowd. 
The  son  of  Tydeus  rushing  on  with  his  spear,  sent  be- 
fore him  his  voice  to  the  chief: — "  From  death  thou 
^^  hast  now  escaped !— Sure  near  thee  advanced  was 
<^  Fate ;  but  Apollo  stretched  over  thee  his  hand.  To 
^^  him  diy  vows  are  paid,  when  thou  issnest  to  the 

'      128. //uif/.  lib.  xi.  139.  Id.  ibid. 

"  cismgour 
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«  clamgoori^  spears.   But  thou  shalt  not  escape  from    lettkk 
*<  tkis  lanee,  should  we  meet  hereafter  in  fight.  Others    '     ^' 
"  I  now  wHl  pursue,  such  as  Fortune  shall  bring  to 
«  my  arm'^**," 

But  the  brave  Diomedes,  the  son  of  Tydeus,  was 
wounded  in  the  foot  with  an  arrow  by  Paris,  while 
stripping  ^<  the  slain  son  of  Paeon,"  and  obliged  to  quit 
the  field^3» .  Ulysses  also  was  wounded,  and  encircled 
by  the  Tr6jans'3^.  Ajax  came  to  his  assistance,  and 
Menelaus  led  him  through  the  crowd,  till  the  driver 
approached  with  his  car»33.  4«  Great  Ajax  issued  forth 
on  the  foe ;  slaying  steeds,  laying  warriors  in  death. 
Nor  heard  iQustrious  Hector;  in  the  left  wing  of  the 
battle  engag;ed,  near  the  bank  of  the  roaring  Scaman- 
den  There  chiefly  fell  the  heads  of  the  brave :  there  the 
loudest  tumult  arose,  round  the  great  Nestor  in  arms ; 
round  Idomeneus,  renowned  at  the  spear.  Through 
their  lines  Hector  winds  his  deadly  course.  Dreadful 

130.  Ifom.  AW.  lib.  xi. 

131.  Id.  ibid.    *'  His  bow  the  warrior  bent  on  the  shepherd  of  his 

"  people,  Tydides :  behind  a  pillar  he  stood;  the  tomb  of  Dardaniaa  i 

"  Ilus,  a  hero  renowned  in  former  years.  Paris  (or  Alexander)  drew 

"  the  horns  of  his  bow ;  nor  in  vain  flew  the  shaft  from  his  hand.   He 

*'  struck  the  ri^ht-foot  of  the  chief:  through  and  through  the  arrow 

"  passed,  and  sunk  its  point  in  the  ground  below.   On  the  plain  the 

**  hero  sat  down,  and  from  his  foot  drew  the  barbed  shaft.    Bitter 

**  pains  creep  through  all  his  joints.    The  .polished  car  he  ascends, 

"  and  drives  amain  to  the  ships."    Iliad,  lib.  xi. 

1S2.  Horn.  Iliad,  ubi  sup.  The  situation  of  Ulysses,  on  the  retreat 
of  Diomedes,  was  such  as  demanded  the  firmest  courage.  "  No  Airgi  vs 
*•  remained  by  his  side,  for  wide  spread  the  panic  over  all.  Deeply 
**  sighing,  in  his  distress,  the  chief  thus  spoke  to  his  mighty  soul  :— 
**  Ah  me !  what  course  shall  I  take  ?*-Great  the  shame,  if  from  num« 
"  hers  I  fly ;  yet  worse  the  peril,  if  alone  I  remain.  The  Argives 
««  have  left  the  field:  Jove  has  turned  others  to  flight! — ^But  why  thus 
'*  argues  his  soul  with  Ulysses  ?*-To  stand  firm  is  the  part  of  the 
"  brave ;  whether  they  fall  in  their  blood,  or  hurl  death  on  the  rush* 
««ingfoc."    Zf»W.  lib.xi.  133.  Id.  ibid. 

vpt.  I.  EC  were 
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PART  I.  were  the  deed«  of  hit  band';  mrbetber  he  wmb^,  live 
ranks  of  the  warriors  oafoot,  or  threw  the  beamy  lance 
from  bis  car'34, 

^<  Nor  yet  had  the  Argives  given  way  had  not  Paris 
removed  from  the>  fight  the  shepherd  of  his  pMple, 
Machaon.  His  right  arm  he  struck  with  his.skkaft. 
Fear  seized  the  Argives,  breathing  strength,  lest  tbe 
warrior  should  fall  by  the  foe.  Straight  Idopieneus  ad- 
vanced through  the  lines,  and  thus.addressed^estor 
divine: — ^^  O  Nestor  I  son  of  Neleus,  great  glory  of 
<'  Adiiaia  in  arms,  haste !  ascend  with  speed  thy  car;  let 
^'  Machaon  ascend  by  thy  side ;  turn  thy  «wift  s.t^^ds 
*<  to  the  navy  of  Argos,  A  physician  equals  in  vahtis 
*^  an  host;  whether  to  cut  the  shaft  from  the  wound,  or 
^'  pain  to  expel  by  his  art^35.".^He  spoke,  nor  Nestor 

134.  lUatf,  lib.  xi. 

135.  Id.  ibid.  i£sculapiu8,  who  acted  both  as  a  physician  and  sur- 
geon, was  deified  by  the  pious  gratitude  of  the  Greeks  (Strabo,  Geog. 
lib.  viii.  et  seq.).  He  appears  to  have  been  a  Thessalian  by  birth, 
and  of  the  district  of  Estiaeotis ;  whence  his  two  sons,  Podsdirins  and 
'Machaon,'  carried  their  troops  in  thirty  ships  to  the  Trojan  war 
{Horn.  I&ud.  lib.  ii.).  He  grew  so  famous  in  his  profession,  and  per- 
formed so  many  wonderful  cures,  in  cases  esteemed  desperate,  that 
lie  was  reputed  to  have^ised  many  from  the  dead  (Diod  Sicul.  Bi- 
iiiotb.  lib.  iv.).  Hence  mythologists  say.  That  Pluto  complained  to 
Jupiter  of  iBscidapius,  for  weakening  his  empire  in  the  regions  be- 
low, by  diminishing  the  number  of  the  dead.  At  this  Jupiter  was  so 
much  Incensed,  that  he  slew  ^sculapius  with  a  thunder-bolt  (Id. 
ibid.).  These  circumstances  are  finely  touched  by  Ovid,  in  the  pro- 
phecy of  Ochirroe,  relative  to  the  future  growth  of  the  infant  i£scu- 
lapius. 

*<  Hail,  great  physician  of  the  worlds  all  hail! 
"  Hail,  mighty  infant;  who,  in  years  to  come, 
«  Shalt  heal  the  nations,  and  defraud  the  tomb. 
<*  Swift  be  thy  growth,  thy  triumphs  unconfined;  - 
*'  Make  kingdoms  thicker,  and  increase  mankind. 
'*  Thy  daring  art  shall  animate  the  dead, 
*<  And  draw  the  thunder  on  thy  guiltless  head. 
*'  Then  shalt  thou  die ;  but  from  the  dark  abode 
•*  Rise  up  victorious^  aiui  be  twice  a  god." 

disobeyed : 
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flisobcy^d:  he  mounted  the  polished  car:  Machaoti  LETTER 
placed  himself  by  his  side  j  the  son  of  the  gtesit  ASscU'  ^^^p,^J^- 
iapiui,  renowned  for  the  healing  arts* 3^. 

*  «*  Cefarione^,  as  be  sat  in  the  car,  by  the  side  of 
illudtrious  Hector,  beheld  the  Trojans  on  the  right 
brdktn.  Tothechief headdrcssedhiswords : — "  Hec- 
tor !*•  the  warrior  began;  ** while  here  we  wind 
^throngh  the  Argive  lines,  on  the  distant  edge  of  re- 
**  sounding  war,  &e  Trojans  afar  are  dispersed;  horse 
^*  mix  with  foot  in  the  rout.  Ajax  dissipates  their 
**  ranks.  Well  I  know  his  tremendous  shields  let  bs 
thither  drive  the  fleet  steeds' 37."  He  spoke,  and 
struck  the  high*maned  steeds :  beneath  the  lash  they 
drew  forw^ird  the  rapid  car.  Between  the  Greeks 
mid  Trojans  they  rushed ;  treading  bodies,  treading 
dhield^w  In  blood  die  whole  axle  is  drenched :  the  car 
iuelf  is  stained  with  blood,  which  flew  wide  from  the 
feet  of  Ae  flying  steeds.  Much  the  hero  wished  to  ad- 
vance ;  to  break  the  solid  ranks  of  men,  to  bound  with 
death'  ufX)n  the-fee.  Dreadful  tumult  he  raised  on  the 
Arglves:  nor  ceased  h^  to  rage  with  his  spear.  He 
winds  his  courire  through  other  lines-j  with  lance,  with 
sword,  with  weighty  stones ;  yet  he  shuns  the  battle  of 
the  son  of  Telamon'  3^ 

**  But  yovej  as  aloft  on  Ida  he  sat,  threw  terror  on' 
the  soul  of  Ajax :  astonished  he  darkly  stood.  Over  his 
shoulders  he  placed  his  seven-fold  shield.  Shuddering 

t36.  The  mi'/t/character  of  i£sculapius  bore  so  much  resemblance  to 
that  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  the  Gentiles  accused  the  first  christians  of 
havingstolcntheir  healing  god  (Cyril.  Conf.5^M/i<i«.  lib  yi.).  Andtht 
character  of  Apollo^  the  reputed  father  of  ^sculapius  (Diod.  Sicul. 
Bibtiotb.  lib.  iv.),  bore  in  some  respects  a  still  stronger  resembl&nct 
to  that  of  the  Messiah,  the  great  physician  of  souls ;  as  he  not  onljr 
heated  the  body,  but  illuminated  the  mind.    Hygin.  iu  Fab.  cap.  L 

ISr.  Horn.  IHad.  lib.  xi.  138.  Id.  ibid. 

the 
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PARTI.,  the  hero. retreats:  heoftea  benSs  bis  wild  looles^m 
^^^^^^"^  the  foe :  he  often  turns  his  dreadful  face,  then  flomhf^ 
lifts  his  limbs  along.  Behind  him  the  Trojans  pour* 
Opposed  to  them  all  was  the  chief;  and  he  stopt  their 
progress  to  the  navy  of  Argos.'39."  The  Greeks  came 
to  his  assistance ;  and  the  hostile  nations,  <'  mixed  in 
crowds,  fought  with  the  rage  of  devouring  flanae«*^,'? 
But  many  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  having  been  wounded 
in  the  former  part  of  the  day'*S  and  obliged  to  q»\t 
the  field,  victory  finally  declared  for  the  Tro^sv 
And  the  Greeks  were  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  their 
camp*^. 

^^  Nor  now  the  foss  sustains  the  charge,  nor  lofty 
wall  protects  the  Argives.  The  bulwark  of  the  navy, 
fails;  the  wide  trench,  which  around  was  drawn  to 
save  the  swift  ships  from  the  foe;  to  save  the  nuf^y 
spoil  within*^3."  The  Greeks,  however;  made  a  gal- 
lant defence,  though  subdued  by  the  scourge  of  Jove* 
<^  Around  the  firm-built  waU  fierce  battle  and  clamour 
arose.  Mighty  Hector,  the  fierce  awaker  of  flighty 
fights  with  a  whirlwind's  rage.  To  pass  the  foss,  laod 
swelled  his  lofty  voice  to  his  friends'44."  , 

139.  Iliad,  lib.  xi.  140.  Id.  ibid,  et  lib.  xii.  jmit.  .<• 

141.  Beside  those  already  mentioned,  Eutypylus  "  the  £;allant  son 
<*  of  the  great  Eoxmon,*'  who  carried  his  troops  from  the  neighbour* 
hbod  of  moont  Pelion,  in  "  twice  twenty  dark  ships,"  to  the  Trojan 
war,  (Hom.  Iliad,  lib.  ii.),  was  wounded  in  ttie  thigh  by  Parts,  with 
an  arrow,  "  as  he  spoiled  the  dead"  (Hom.  Iliad,  lib.  xi.)«  And  kfi#» 
I  cannot  help  remarking.  That  this  rage  of  spoiling  the  dead  afford- 
ed opportunity  for  most  of  the  wounds  the  Grecian  chiefs  received ; 
and  that  it  was  neither  restrained  by  the  most  pressing  danger,  nor 
regulated  by  the  maxims  of  military  prudence.  Like  hungry  savages, 
the  most  illustrious  Greeks  rushed  upon  their  prey,  regardless  of  con- 
sequences ;  and  in  the  exposed  situation,  into  which  their  rapaci^ 
threw  them,  they  were  often  slain.    Iliad,  passim. 

142.  Hom.  Iliad,  lib.  xii.  143.  Id.  ibid. 
144.  Iliad,  lib.  xii. 

The 
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>  l%e  Trojass  cvowdcd  nxMnd^biUaaftiiottieonL* 
^pamd&ri  the  bravesi  of  Arir  allies  also  ome  forward; 
a«d  llie  Grecian  canipiivtMd^gidaTlytaoiraiefL  By  the 
advice  of  the  wise  PoljrdaauM^  who  ^  of  aU  tibe  host 
^  akme  foresaw  the  future  by  weighing  the  past,"  the 
'  chie£&  descended  from  their  cart.  Hector  shewed  die 
example.  ^  On  the  bank  of  die  foss  prdbund,  they 
feu  atonce  into  ranks ;  formmg  themselves,  with  speed| 
to  the  charge.  Into  five  bodies  the  warriors  divide  x 
before  each  strode  its  leader  in  arms  ^^.^ 

The  bravest,  fiercest  Trojan  youth;  those  who 
loikged  most  to  engage,  to  ascend  die  walls  in  assault ; 
to  slay  before,  their  ships  the  foe,  formed  b^ind  Hec- 
tor. The  second  band  was  led  by  Paris ;  the  tUrd  by 
the  hero  Astos,. the  son  of  Hjrrtacus,  who  Seslos  aod 
Al^os  possessed ;  the  fourth  was  led  by  iEneas^  die 
daimtless  son  of  great  Anduses.  The  renowned  atties 
were  led  by  Sarpedon,  by  Glaucus,  by  great  Ast|ero- 
paeus.  These,  to  die  godUho  Sarpedon,  seemed  of  all 
others  die  bravest  and  best,  next  to  the  hero  himself; 
focall  the  alUed  chiefs  lie  in  all  excelled'^* 

^'  These  covered  with  their  arms,  raising  idoft  the 
solid  orbs  of  dieir  shields,  rushed  on  the  Greeks  in 
di^ir  valour.  Nor  long  they  deemed  the  foe  would 
stand ;  they  already  saw  them  slain  at  their  ships.  The 
other  warri<urs  of  Ilion^— the  allies,  who  came  from 
9hatf  obeyed  in  all  the  prudent  Polydamas^^.  The 
Ai^ives  st^K>d  aloft  in  die  well-built  towers :  huge 
stones  flew  in  showers  from  their  hands.  For  them-^ 
selves,  for  their  tents  they  fought ;  for  die  ships,  which 
should  bear  them  away*^.  As  falls  the  snow  on  the 
ground,  borne  along  by  thef  boisterous  winds ;  when 

145.  Id.  ibid.  146.  Horn,  irtad  u\A  sup. 

147.  Id.  ibid.  146.  Horn.  Iliad,  lib.  xii. 

the 
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TAKT  f .    Ae  bkM  bunts  dw  lad«it  cfoiiik,  and  pours  the  tkkk-  ' 
^^^^'^^'^^   i^ittg  flakeson  the  world ;  so  tiikk  flew  the.  darts  frons 

each  side;  from  the  hands  of  the  Argives^  from  idhe 

Trojans  renowned  in  am^*^." 

While  thus  the  batde  raged^  Polydamas  Ibrtisee-' 
ing  that  the  forcing  of  the  Grecian  entk'enchments 
would  be  attended  with  difficulty  and  danger,  W€«t  to 
Hector,  and  told  him  that  he  bad  seen  an  unlucky 
omen:  "  the' highi^flying  eagle  of  Jove  dividing  the 
host  to  the  left."  He,  therefore,  sagely  observed, 
<^'though  the  gates  we  should  force,  and  break  through 
this  wall  in  our  strength ;  though  the  Greeks  should  give 
way  in  the  fight,  not  victorious  shall  we  return,  or 
tread  back  the  same  path  to  our  friends.  Many  Tro> 
jsMM  we  shall  leave  in  their  blood,  many  wiU  frdl  i>y 
the  spears  of  the  foe ;  when,  in  fury,  they  fight  fctt*  theb 
ships' ^\  Thus,*'  added  he,  "  the  augurs  will  ekplain 
die  portent,  dius  the  skilled  in  each  omen  divine*  Let 
them  speak,  and  the  host  will  obey^>5i;" ... 

<'  Turning  sternly  on  the  chief,  the  various  helm- 
ed Hector  replied,  ^^  Polydamas,  not  grateful  are  thy 
^  trofdis  to  mine  ear*  Well  thou  knowest  better  coun- 
¥*el  to  giv^j  sonde. advice  more  happy  to  frame* 
<<  Wouldestthoubidme  to  forget  father  Jove?-^The 
<*  high  thunderer's  promise  confirmed  ? — ^Wguldst 
M  thou  bid  me  the  god  forget,  to  follow  birds  diat  wan* 
**  d^r  on  the  winds?  These  nor  sway  my  thoughts  nor 
^  my  deeds :  I  care  not  to  what  quarter  they  fly ;  whe* 
i'  ther  they  sail  to  the  right,  to  the  sun,  to  rising  mom, 
¥  or  spread'their  broad  wings  to  the  left;  to  the-west, 
**  all  in  darkness  involved*  Let  us  foUow  what  great 

149.  Id.  ibid.  150.  Iliad,  ubi  sup. 

151.  Jliad.  lib.  xii.  Here  we  find  divination  by  augniy  prevailing 
loearly  ages;  and  the  operation  of  armies  reg:u]ated  by  augurs  among^ 
the  ancient  Trojans,  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  among  the  Ro- 
mvnM,  their  reputed  descendants. 

'  «Jovc 
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**  Jove4far««B  *  be wbo reignsovcr mortal meB, whom  LETTKpi 


«VaU  Ibe  deatUe^s  god«  obey.     One  avigury  ia  tvtr 
<*  the^befit:.  it  19  for  our  coiunUy  to  fight'^'.'*  . 

^  Thus  paying,  the  hero  advanced:  with  loud  cla- 
mour  the  Trojans  fonowe4  amain.  Darkly  came  finth 
from  abQve  the  thunder  delighted  Jove.  On  the  sum* 
ifsutA  /of  streamy  Ida  he  waked  a  gust  of  squally  wind ; 
it  bore  forward  the  dust  on  the  ships.  He  brpke  the 
yielding  souls  of  the  Argives :  he  gave  glory  to  Hector 
and  Troy ^^3.  Confiding  in  the  omens  of  Jove,  ^d 
much  confiding  in  their  strength ;  the  Trojans  strove  to 
burst  the  walls  of  the  Argives  &  they  strove  to  breal^ 
'into  the  camp.  The  towers  they  struck  with  their 
hands,  th^  batdements  th^y  tore  away ;  they  sapped 
with  bars  the  projecting  piles,  which  th^  Argives  had 
driven  in  the  earth ;  the  stable  stay^of  their  lof^towers* 
These  they  wrenched  with  force  in  their  hands ;  they 
hoped  to  draw  in  ruins  the  wall.  Nor  yet  did  the 
Argives  give  way  :  their  battlements  they  lined  widi 
their  shields,  and  poured  death  on  the  foe  fromabove*^. 

^  Nor  had  the  Trojans  broke  open  the  gates,  nor 

great  Hector  broke  asunder  the  bars^  if  prescient  Jove 

had  not  roused  on  the  Argives  his  son  beloved,  the 

mighty  Safpedon. .  Like  a  lionthe  hero  rushed  forth : 

he  held  aloft  the  wide  orb  of  his  shield  $  beauteous, 

brazen  plated  over ;  which  the  artist  had  finished  with 

care,  and  placed  the  thick  hides  between  its  plates.  Thi» 

before  htm  the  hero  held :  two  spears  shine  aloft  in  hi»' 

hands^    Forward  the  hero  strides  in  his  strength ;  to 

the  wall,  to  the  bulwarks  of  Argos'^^. 

«  The. 

IS2.  Horn.  liiad,  lib.  xii  153.  Id.  ibid. 

154.  Ilimi.  lib.  xii. 

155.  Id.  rbid.  The  speech  of  S«tf-pcdon  to  Glauctu  hit  aaiocialf^  oa» 
this  occasioii^  is  highl/  characteristic  of  the  maiuwrft  •£  early  tiinefl^ 

••  Glauciis^'* 
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PARTI.  '  "The  battlement  is  seised  by  Sarpedon.  He 
wrenched  it  with  his  hand  robust:  it  folldwed  his 
force;  down  it  fell.  Bare  is  the  wril  above;  wide 
open  is  the  way  for  the  foe.  Aj  ax,  Teucer,  both  assail 
the  chief  with  their  pointed  steel:  this  with  the  barbed 
arrow,  that  with  the  spear.  On  the  splendid  thong;, 
by  which  hung  his  broad  shield,  fell  with  force  the 
eager  shaft.  Ajax  struck  Sarpedon^s  shield  in  his 
might.  Through  and  through  passed  the  lance,  and 
harshly  drove  him  back  in  his  course*^.  A  small 
space  from  the  wall  he  fell  back ;  yet  not  wholly  re- 
treats the  chief.  Urged  by  his  own  great  soul,'  by  his 
ardent  desire  of  renown,  loud  swelled  the  voice  of  the 
king,  as  to  his  Lycians  he  turned :— **  O  sons  of  Lycia  !*' 
*^  he  said ;  why  abates  the  wonted  force  of  my  friends  f 
**  — Hard  is  the  task  for  me  alone,  though  the  wall  be 
<•  broken  down  by  my  hand,— hard  is  the  task  for  your 
**  king  to  open  wide  a  path  to  the  ships.  Advance  ! 
<*  follow  me,  all  in  arms :  the  work  demands  the  hands 
«ofaU«5V* 

**  He  spoke ;  they  revared  the  voice  of  the  king ; 
around  their  illustrious  le^tder  they  crowd,  and  bear 
forward  on  the  foe  with  their  might.  The  Argives,  on 
the  other  side,  strengthen  their  lines  within  the  wall. 
Within  its  huge  shade  they  from ;  for  great  was  the 
safety  they  derived  from  their  works.     Nor  could  the 

**  Glaucus/'  the  hero  began,  •*  why  are  we  the  most  honoured  by  all  > 
'*  why  with  the  chief  seat  at  the  feast  ?  with  the  flesh»  with  the  fiow- 
'*  iog  howl!-* Why  in  Lycia  look  all  on  our  steps,  as  on  the  tread  of 
"  heaven-descended  gods  ?'-7Why  possess  we  sacred  portions  of  land 
**  on  the  banks  of  the  gulfy  Xanthus  ? — Beautiful  fields  that  bear 
"  the  vine,  over  which  waves  the  golded  grain ! — It  becomes  ns  for 
*<  these,  O  Glacus!  amid  our  Lycians  conspicuous  to  stand:  to  lie 
'*  the  first  to  urge  the  fight ;  to  equal  our  honours  with  deeds"  (H«>m. 
Jliad,  lib.  xii.).  Glaucus,  in  obedience  to  the  request  of  his  friend, 
advanced  to  the  wall  of  the  Grecian  camp;  but  was  instantly  wounded 
in  the  arm  by  Teucer,  the  brother  of  Telamonian  Ajax,  and  obliged 
to  retire.  Id.  ibid. 
156.  Hom.  lUad.  lib.  xii.  137,  Id.  ibid. 

Lycians 
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jLfciwn  bumt  Ihc  .«r«i|l»  4&d  Iforce  their  imjr  |to  the    LETTiW 
ships ;  nor  could  the  Argives  drive  the  foe  from  the   y^^v^i/ 
lofty  wall.  Death  passes  from  side  to  side.   The  broad 
diields  ave  torn  on  each  breast :  through  and  through 
the  ^Kht  bucklers  are  pierced.    M^ny  are  the  tnutual 
womids*    Wild  rushes  the  steel  from  the  combatants.:    ^ 
dark  &t^  i|i  every  form  appears ;  the  fly ing,  the  stand- 
ing ^rt  sla^     The  former  through  their  backs  are 
{Merced;  jthe  letter  receive  death  tbroi^h  their  shilda* 
Xbe  towersarje  aU  diatauied  with  gore ;  the  battlements 
9re  drenched  in  blood ;  on  eiich  side  horrid  slaiig^fer 
is  seen*    The  Argives  f^ll,  the  Lydans  are  slain. 
Hf^X  could  the  foe  ^rce  the  Creekn  to  Ay :  in  equal 
ac^s  thfp  b»t4e  hung*^. 

^<  Thus  victory  inclined  to  neither  side,  till  Jove 
with  superior  cenown  had  clothed  Hector,  the  great 
son  of  Priam.  Loud  swelled  the  voice  of  the  king,  as 
he  urged  the  Trojans  to  fig^t : — *<  Assail  with  fury  tb# 
"  foe;  car-ruling  Trojans,  advance !  burst  the  falling 
*^  wall  of  the  Argives;  on  the  ships  throw  devouring 
«'  flame'59.",^<(  ^  heard  tJtie  loud  voice  of  the  king : 
right  forward  they  rushed  on  the  wall;  the  battlemepts 
they  sei;sed  in  their  hands,  stretching  before  them  their 
pointed  spears.  Hector  raised  from  the  ground  a  stone, 
which  lay  before,  the  spacious  gate ;  heavy,  vast,  rug- 
ged* He  bore  it  forward  in  all  his  strength  to  the  well- 
compacted  portal.  Double-leafed  and  high  was  the 
gate :  behind  wcxe.passed  two  solid  bars,  which  stretch-  « 
ed  from  side  to  side ;  fitted  both  with  a  lock  within. 
Near  this  gate  stood  the  dreadful  chief.  Firmly 
spreading  his  limbs,  he  urged  forward  the  stone  with 
all  his  force,  )n  the  centre  it  struck  the  wide  door: 
both  the  hinges  it  broke  in  twain.  Within  fell  the 
stone,  with  horrid  crash.    Shrilly  creaks  ^e  bursting 

158.  lUad  lib.  xii.  1S%  Id.  ibid. 

VOL.  I.  f  f  gate : 
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*ART  I.    gate :  the  bars,  the  boards  give  way  at  oiice  i  and  wide 
y!^*''**^'^   fly  the  splinters  in  air'^. 

"  Great  Hector  bounded  forward  with  rage.  Dark 
as  night  seemed  the  rushing  chief:  frightful  biased, 
over  his  body,  his  arms.  Two  spears  he  grasps  firm 
in  his  hands.  None  but  the  gods  could  then  oppose 
the  wrathful  king,  as  he  bursts  through  the  gate. 
Awful  blazed  the  living  flame  from  his  eyes :  loud 
swelled  to  his  people  his  voice*  He  bade  the  Trojans 
to  rush,  to  follow  his  steps ;  and  they,  with  eager  speed, 
obeyed.  Some  clamber  over  the  loftjr  wall,  othenB 
crowd  in  arms  through  the  gate.  The  Argivesfly 
amain  to  their  ships.  Horrid  tumult  resounds  over 
the  shorc'<^«.»' 

Having  thus  forcibly  entered  the  Grecian  camp^ 
the  T,rojans  "hoped  to  take  the  navy  of  Argos,"  and 
♦«  to  slay  all  the  Greeks  at  their  hollow  ships^^*."  But 
'*  the  world-surrounding  Neptune,  emerging  from  the 
depth  of  his  main,  urged  the  Argives  to  battle  and 
blood.  He  filled  with  valour  their  rising  souls,  and 
made  their  limbs  light  in  the  fight  ^^3.  They  formed 
deep  around  the  two  Ajaces :''  the  great  son  of  Tela- 
iHon  and  the  swift-footed  son  of  Otleus,  renowned  at  the 
spear ;  the  elder  and  younger  Ajax: — "  firm  rose  their 
Warlike  ranks  to  the  foe.  Nor  Mars  descending  to  the 
fight,  nor  Minerva  could  the  martial  form  of  the  lines 
*  despise.     For  the  bravest,  the  chosen  of  Greece,  all 

skilled  in  each  movement  of  war,  waited  the  coming 
of  Hector*^^  Spears  crowd  on  spears,  as  they  rise; 
shield  to  shield  is  closed  ;  buckler  its  buckler  supports, 
helmet  its  helmet,  and  man  his  man.     Crowded  the 

160.  Horn.  Iliad.  Hb.  xii.  161.  Id.  ibid. 

163.  Horn,  litad.  lib.  xM  init.  16a.  Id.  ibid. 

164..  Ziiad.  lib.  xii. 

horse- 
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.  horscKhair  cre«ta  arise :  the  plumes  mix,  as  they  wav«   LSTT£:;t 
in  the  wind  ;  so  thick  stand  the  warriors  in  arms.  The       ''^' 
.lances  vibrate  in  their  hands,  touching  as  they  stretch 
.  them  to  blood.     Right-forward  they  move  to  the  foe; 
their  souls  bom  for  the  fight^^^. 

**  The  gathered  Trojans  pour,  inforce,  on  the  Greeks. 
.All-furious  great  Hector  precedes ;  like  the  wastefvd 
force  of  a  falling  rock,  which  the  torrent  rolls  large 
from  the  mountain's  brow,  when  the  rugged  steep  is  sap- 
ped by  the  ceaseless  showers  of  high  thundering  Jove, 
iie  deemed  that  he  could  reach  the  tents,  and  wade 
in  blood  to  the  ships  of  the  Argives.  But  when  to  the 
phalanx  he  came,  he  stopt;  leaning  forward  with  all 
his  strength.  Thick  rattle  the  spears  on  his  mail;  the 
swords  fall  crashing  on  every  side.  The  Greeks  shove 
him  away  with  force :  with  blows  staggering  the  chief 
retreats.  Loud  swells  his  voice  to  his  troc^s,  urging 
them  to  fight: — f'  O  Troj^ans,  and  Lycians  renowned; 
<<  O  Dardanians,  fighting  hand  to  hand,  stand  firm  to 
<«  your  arms ! — Not  long,  O  friends !  -shall  the  Greeks 
*^  sustain  this  .  spear,  ,though  firm  the  phalanx  they 
**  present'".  Even  now,  I  judge,  they  will  yield  tq 
«^  my  arm ;  if  I  am,  in  truth,  urged  to  the  fight  by 
•*  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  gods,  the  high-thunder^ 
**  kig  husband  of  Jqnp  '^." 

This  speech  kindled  valour  in  the  souls  of  the  Tro- 
jans and  their  renowned  allies,  who  charged  in  the 
centre.  But  there  they  were  vigorously  opposed  by  th^ 

165.  Id.  ibid.  166.  Horn.  Iliad,  ubi  sup.     Of  all  the 

engagements  described  by  Homer,  this  at  the  ships  is  the  most  regu- 
lar. Here  we  see  both  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  display  a  considerable 
share  of  military  skill  in  forming  their  troops}  and,  subduing  thetv 
rage  for  spoil  and  blood,  steadily  preserve  the  order  of  battle. 

16r.  liiad.  lib.  xiii. 

Greeks 
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*ARt  I.  GreAa  t^Aer  ttt€  Ajtfces;  acad  under  Tctfcet^,  *«  sl^ 
td  at  once  to  bend  the  bow,  and  to  launch  the  spear 
hi  standing  fig^t*'*  These  employed  the  force  of 
Heetor.  In  vain  did  he  attempt  **  to  overpower  their 
strength,  or  to, cut  through  their  inrincible  bands  his 
wasteful  path  to  the  navy  of  Argos*^."  Meanwhile 
Idomeneus  and  Meriones  bent  their  course  widi  the 
Cretans  to  the  left  wing;  where  the  Greeks  were 
iorely  presscdhy  the  Ttojans  under  Deiphobus,  one  of 
the  younger  sons  of  Priam,  On  the  approach  of  the 
kingof  Crete,  Deiphobus  called  to  his  assistance  ifineas^ 
his  kinsman.  Other  chiefs,  on  both  sides,  joined  baM^ 
tie :  the  fight  raged  with  fury,  in  all  quarters ;  and 
the  Trojans,  wisely  dispersed  over  the  field,  were  In 
danger  of  being  broken  and  routed,  when  Hector,  by 
the  advice  of  Polydamas,  agreed  to  call  a  council  of 
tvar*^.  Before  the  council  was  assembled,  however^ 
he  moved  along  the  front  of  the  line ;  and  finding 
Paris  hotly  engaged  in  the  left  wirig,  the  two  brother^ 
**  took  their  rapid  way  where  most  flamed  the  fight** 
in  the  centre ;  where  "  successive  the  Trojans,  trooji 
after  troop^  gleaming  in  6teel  advanced.  Before  each 
squadron  strode  its  chief.  Hector  first  came  on.  From 
side  to  side  the  hero  ranged.  He  sought  for  a  breach 
in  the  deep  formed  phalanx,  as  tall  he  stalked  behind 
his  shield.  But  he  disturbed  n6t  the  sbuls  of  the  Ar- 
gives ;  and  great  Ajax  defied  him  to  arms'^." 

By  this  time  Polydamas  had  collected  the  Trojans, 
and  their  allies  into  one  great  body ;  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  resolved  by  their  chiefs,  in  council,  to  make 
a  last  effort  to  break  the  Grecian  phalanx,  and  destroy 
the  ships ^^'.  About  the  samfe  time  it  was  resolved  by 
the  wounded  Grecian  chiefs,  to  whom  Nestor  had 

168.  Id.  ibid.  169.  lUad.  lib.  xiii. 

179.  Id.  ibid*  171.Hom.  JUad,  ubi  sup. 
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e6toiiiiflu6afed!tlie  dangerof  tliemvy^  ^toncyveto  lettM 
AefieUL"    "Let  our  wonh,^  said  Diomcdes,  ** give        "^• 
-  ^  tbe  aid  our  arms  deny.    They  ivlio  Utmd  $fmn  let 
^^  OS  urge,  and  push  onwaxd  tbe  sloggifth  in  war*^." 

Now  the  thunder  having  ceased  to  roar,  «id  the 
Kghttting  to  flash  on  the  summits  of  mount  Ida,  a  de« 
Ughtful  cahn  succeeded  the  8t^itt%  The  air  became 
mild,  and  the  skjr  serene ;  but  the  roHing  of  the  waves 
increased.  Hence  Jupiter  is  allegorically  said  to  have 
sttftk  to  sleep  in  the  arms  of  Juno^^^,  while  Neptune 
^lised  the  Greeks  to  bolder  exertions'^. 

17X  The  my0iek)f7  of  Ifomer  coMtatns  foch  t  muctvre  of  phyftioil 
and  moral  allegoiy,  mixed  with  traditional  fable,  that  it  it  impossibly, 
in  every  particular,  to  reconcile  it  to  reason;  though  the  general 
meaning  is  commonly  obvious.  The  present  instance  will  serve  as  an 
eiample.  Jtino  having  borrowed  the  cestus  of  VcnoB,  and  coMcioim 
of  tbe  ponder  of  her  charms^  aitfolly  pretcoded,  that  she  was  going 
to  visit  the  utmost  bomids  of  the  habitable  earth.  To  her  the  high 
ruler  of  storms:  "  O  Juno!  some  other  time  urge  thither  thy  rapid 
'*  way ;  but  let  us  now  dissolve  in  love :  give  all  our  souls  to  its  joys. 
'*  I^ever  did  sach  fierce  desire,  for  goddess  or  for  mortal  dame,  pour 
**  its  lambent  flame  through  my  heart,  as  that  which  now  subdues  nf 
**  soul ;  not  when  I  mixed  witli  the  charms  of  Ixion's  glowing  spouse, 
"  who  bore  the  valiant  Perithous,  equal  in  council  to  the  gods;  not 
"  when  Danae  i  pressed,  the  fair-limbed  daughter  of  great  Acrisius; 
*•  the  mother  of  godlike  Perseus,  the  most  renowned  of  mortal  men  { 
**  not  thus  I  homed  for  the  beantifvl  daughter  of  PhcMix,  wfab 
**  brMght  forth  the  prudent  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus,  eqval  to  god*. 
*■  Nor  felt  I  thus  in  my  soul  (or  the  Theban  Alcmena,  the  mother  of 
*'  magnanimous  Hercules ;  nor  for  Semele,  who  bore  Bacchus  divine, 
*'  the  joy  of  mortal  men.  Nor  burned  I  thus  for  stately  Ceres,  grace- 
**  ful  queen!  with  golden  locks;  nor  fbr  the  splendid  charms  of  La* 
^  lona,  nor  even  for  thy  majestic  self;  as  now  I  fed  love  in  my  soul, 
•^  and  soft  desire  pervading  my  frame"  (Hom.  Itiad.  lib.  xiv.).  Juno 
yielded  to  his  wishes.  ••  The  eager  son  of  Saturn  threw  his  arm 
'*  round  his  glowing  consort.  They  lay  on  their  fragrant  becL 
"  Around  them  poured  their  cloud  of  gold ;  their  beauteous  cloud, 
"  from  which  distilled  the  lucid  drops  of  the  dew  of  heaven.  Tho« 
•*  Jove  sunk  in  repose  on  the  summit  of  his  own  dark  hill.  With 
*'  love,  with  sleep  he  lay  aubdued,  and  held  his  heaving  spouse  in  hit 
"  arms."     Id.  ibid. 

174.  Iliad,  lib.  xiv. 
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PART  I.  '  ^"They  all  €>b^ed  tfae.  v<Mce  of  IJbe  god.  The 
^i^^^f'^^^  wounded  kings  restored  t^  martial  rs^iks ;  the  son  of 
Tydeii99  the  great  Uly^aes,  and  Atrides,  the  sovereign 
of  men.  Moving  thxoi]%h  the  forming  line%  they 
changed,  with  their  commands,  the  arms ;  the  strong 
are  bestowed  on  the.strcmg)  4nd  xhe  light  assigajed  to 
the  feeble  in  fight' ^5.  Now  cloathed  in  aU  their  bur- 
nished steel,  gleaDsuiig  moves  the  army  along.  The 
jearA*shaking  Neptune  precedes  the  line ^'^» 

<<  Opposed  to  the  g9d  wafr  mighty  Hector:  he  also 
formed  his  own  firm  lines.  Then  dark  swelled  the  w^ 
on  each  side.  Both  poured  it  forward ;  the  blue-haired 
king  of  the  ocean,  and  Hector  illustrious  in  amts. 
This  aided  the  Trojans  in  fight,  that  urged  the  Argiv  es 
to  blood.  Behind  the  tents  and  hollow  ships  high- 
swelled  the  hoarse  waves  of  the  main.  The  hosts 
plunge  in  dreadful  conflict ;  horrid  clamour  ascends 
the  sky.  Not  so  loud  resounds  the  wind  in  the  leafy 
tops  of  the  lofty  oaks,  when  the  storm  over  the  echoing 
hills  wings  its  course,  as  the  shouts  of  the  Trojaijis  and 
Argives;  when  roaring  they  rushed  to  battle,  and 
poured  their  whole  strength  in  the  shoqk'^. 

"  Illustrious  Hector  the  combat  renewed :  he  first 
threw  his  spear  on  Telamonian  Ajax.  Right-forward 
stood  the  face  of  the  chief;  nor  from  his  body  strayed 
the  lance.  It  fell  where  the  two  thick  belts  each  other 
crossed  on  his  manly  breast:  one  sustained  his  bixiad 
shield,  the  other  his  deadly  sword.  These  now  saved 
his  body  from  wounds.  When  Hector  saw  that  the 
rapid  spear  flew  in  vain  from  his  hand,  back  he  turned 
-to  the  troop  of  his  friends;  avoiding  death  from  the 
hands  of  the  foe*'^. 

17S.  Id.  ibid.  1/6.  Horn.  Iliad,  lib.  xiv. 

177.  Id.  jbid.  178.  Horn.  Iliad,  ubi  sup. 
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«*  Great  Aj«k  perceived  the  warrior,  as  he  retired,   LETTER^ 
a»d  raised  a  huge  stone  from  the  earth;  formanylay   y,,^-yr\^ 
where  the  foes  engaged,  to  prop  the  hollow  ships  on 
the  sounding  shore*     One  of  diese  the  chief  heaved 
from  the  ground.     It  struck  Hector  above  the  orb  of 
his  shield :  on  his  neck  fell  the  forceful  weight :  he 
fell,  he  lay  along  the  ground.  From  his  hand,  he  dropt         ' 
the  brazen  lance ;  from  his  arm,  the  wide  orb  of  hit 
shield;  the  helmet  from  his  head'79. 

^<  With' dreadful  clamour  advance  the  Greeks: 
tj^ey  hope  to  drag  the  chief  to  their  line.  Thick  fly 
the  shafts  from  their  hands ;  but  none,  at  a  distance  or 
hand  to  hand,  could  touch  the  shepherd  of  his  people 
withfiteeL  His  valiant  friends  stood  formed  around ; 
Polydamas,  the  godlike  iEneas,  Agenor  the  divine, 
Sarpedpn  the  great  leader  of  the  Lycians,  and  Glaucus 
blameless  in  soul.  Nor  any  warrior  neglected  the  chief: 
all  held  before  him  the  wide  orbs  of  their  shields.  His 
friends  bore  him  in  their  arms  from  the  fight,  till  they 
came  to  his  bounding  steeds.  Behind  the  war  they 
stood  remote,  with  their  driver  and  various  c^r.  They 
slowly  took  their  way  to  Troy.  Deep  groaned  the 
king  as  they  moved*^°." 

"  When  the  Argives  saw  Hector  subdued,  with 
rising  spirit  they  rushed  on  the  Trojans.  They  remem- 
bered the  dismal  fight '^^"  After  a  hot  contest,  in 
which  many  warriors  were  slain  on  both  sides,  ^^pale 
terror  wandered  over  the  lines  of  the  Trojans.  Each 
looked  around  in  his  fear,  and  searched  where  flight 
could  bear  him  away  from  death^^^.''     The  routed  ' 

Trojans  repassed  <'the  lofty  wall  and  the  trench  pro* 
found.     Many  fell  beneath  the  hands  of  the  Argive 

179.  Id.  ibid.  180.  Jiiad.  lib.  xW. 

181.  Id.  ibid.  183.  Iloni.  Jliafi.  lib.  xiv. 

powers  i 
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fARTl.  powers; bydieliaiidofAjax,di0ftwift*MofAetre8it 
Oileut.  None  could  eqiud  Ibe  cUief  im  qpecd,  irhM» 
lie  hung  on  the  flying  foe'^^" 

But  the  sea  retired,  and  Hector  recovered  Im 
strength  before  morning.  The  son  rose  wi^  porteo* 
tons  aspect;  which  threw  terror  into  the  souls  of  die 
Greeks,  and  inspired  the  Trojans  with  fineahcourage'^. 
Hector,  having  roused  his  warriors,  led  them  again  to 
the  fight;  '<  gleaming  bright,  as  he  winds  through  the 
lines ;  when  each  Argive  had  hoped,  diat  slain  he  lay 
beneath  the  strength  of  Tehunonian  Ajax*  Their 
hearts  sunk  insuddoi  dismay  ^'^•" 

While  the  Greeks,  who  so  lately  hung  forward 
on  the  flight  of  die  Trojans,  stood  thus  panic-struck, 
Thoas,  the  valiant  leader  of  the  £tolians,  offered  pru- 
dent counsel  to  his  brodier  chiefs.  ^*  O  Argives  I"  siud 
he,  <<  attend  to  my  words ;  listen  to  the  thoughts  of 
^  my  soul:  dismiss  die  crowd  to  the  hollow  ships ; 
*<  command  the  main  body  to  quit  the  field;  and  let 
^^^  us,  who  surpass  others  in  valour  and  fame,  stand 
^^  forth,  in  a  band,  raising  high  our  pointed  spears,  and 
*<  try  to  repress  the  rage  of  the  foe.  Though  burning 
^*  for  fight.  Hector  will  dread  to  enter  the  phalanx  of 
^  Argos'*^.'' 

His  advice  was  approved.  The  Grecian  cfaieis 
^  formed  dieir  deep  ranks  in  the  front*  Round  the 
strengdi  of  godlike  Ajax,  round  Idomeneus,  king  of 
Crete;  round  Teucer  and  great  Meriones;  round 
Meges,  equal  to  Mars  inarms,  they  formed  the  bravest 
warriors.  From  wing  to  wing  the  chiefii  were  con- 
vened.   Opposed  to  daring  Hector  they  stood ;  to  all 

183.  Id.  ibid.  184.  Horn.  IHad,  lib.  aiy. 

185.  Id.  ibid.  186.  Jiiad.  lib.  zv. 
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Mb  Trojans  tried  in  arma,  while  backward  Uic  <;rowd   LETTER 
retired  to  the  ships  of  the  Argi  ve  powers*^^. 

"  The  thick-formed  Trojans  advance.  They  first 
pour  their  strength  on  the  foe.  Before  moved  Hector, 
with  mighty  strides  i  bnt  before  him  rushed  Phoebus 
ApoUo,  with  his  shoulders  wrapt  in  a  cloud.  He  held 
aloft  the  aeg^s  of  Jove,  wildly  tossing  its  orb  in  the  sky; 
ihe  dreadful  aegis,  rough  and  shaggy  on  every  side  ^^^ :" 
—or,  in  plain  language,  a  thick  and  frightful  halo  or 
haze  surrounded  the  sun,  and  obscured  his  rays.  <<  Yet 
the  Argives,  deep«formed  in  their  arms,  sustained  the 
shock :  as  long  as  Phoebus  Apollo  held  the  «gis  un- 
moved, so  long  fell  the  mutual  spears ;  and  equal  fell 
•the  foes  on  each  side.  But  when,  right  in  the  face  of 
the  Argives,  he  shook  the  broad  aegis  on  high,  and 
waked  above  them  his  tremendous  voice ;"  some  un- 
usual noise  in  the  air;—"  their  souls  were  unmanned: 
they  forgot  their  wonted  valour  in  fight'*^." 

In  consequence  of  this  portentous  appearance,  and 
alarming  sound,  «*overtUe  wall  fled  the  Argive  powers ; 
.over  the  stakes,  and  the  trench  profound,  they  urged 
their  scattered  flight*  Hector  roused  the  Trojans  to 
battle ;  loud  swelled  his  voice  in  their  ears:  he  bade 
them  rush  on  the  ships,  and  leave  the  bloody  spoils  on 
the  field.  "Him  whom  I  shall  find  apart,"  said  he, 
«  whom  these  eyes  shall  loitering  behold,  I  shall  in- 
"  stantly  send  to  the  shades.  Nor  brother,  nor  sister  in 
"  tears,  shall  procure  him  at  death  the  funeral  pile»^. 
«  Dogs  shall  tear  his  wretched  corse ;  before  our  citj-, 

187.  Id.  ibid.  188.  Horn.  Iliad,  iiUi  sup.  ljB9.  Id.  ibid. 

190.  I/iad.  lib.  XV.  From  this  and  other  passage.«i  in  Homer  (liiatL 
lib.  vii.),  we  find  that  the  Trojans,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  had  in  thU 
early  period  adopted  the  custom  of  burning  their  dead ;  a  custom 
which  also  prevailed  among  the  Romani,  the  reputed  deacendaiut 
of  the  Trojang, 
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fAVCr  I.  "  he  Bball  bleach  in  the  wmds^^i  w_i<  u^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^ 
the  shoulders  of  his  steeds  the  high-raised  Iteh  re^^ 
sounded  amain.  He  urged  the  Trojans,  through  all 
their  lines.  With  threatening  chmour  they  advanced 
with  the  chief;  with  dreadful  tumidt  they  drov6  thek 
cars.     BefoVe  them  moved  Phoebus  Apollo'9^" 

But  the  Greeks,  though  **  driven  over  their  works^ 
stood  firm  near  the  ships.  They  urged  each  other  Id 
fight.  Their  hands  they  raised  to  all  the  gods :  caCh 
|}oured,  with  loud  voice,  his  prayer;  but  chief  arose 
the  voice  of  Nestor,  the  guardian  of  Achaia  in  ^rms. 
The  aged  prayed  to  the  first  of  the  gods,  stretching 
Forth  his  hands  to  the  heavens*'^.  Loud  thundered 
prescient  Jove ;  to  his  ears  on  high  came  the  prayer  of 
the  son  of  Neleus.  The  Trojans  heard  the  awful 
sound:  they  deemed  it  the  heavenly  sign  of  Jove's 
bacred  will  to  their  arms.  With  growing  fury  they 
rushed  on  the  foe :  battle  raged  over  all  their  line. 
Their  steeds  they  drove  amain  to  the  ships :  at  their 
^tern  burned  the  dreadful  fight*94. 

"  Hand  to  hand  both  parties  urged  their  spears.  The 
Argives  their  dark  vessels  ascend :  with  long  poles  they 
gall  the  foe ;  poles,  which  lay  stowed  in  their  ships, 
formed  to  wage  the  naval  war'^' ;  sheathed  at  the  point 
with  steel.  With  firmness  they  sustained  the  rushing 

191.  Id.  ibid.  193,  Hiad.  lib.  xv, 

193.  Id.  ibid.  "  O,  Father  Jove!"  the  aged  said,  "  if  in  Argos, 
**  abounding^  in  com,  any  warrior  departing  for  Troy,  bumiog  the 
*<  thighs  of  a  sacred  bull,  or  oflferingthe  first  fruits  of  his  field,  prayed 
**  to  thee  for  his  safe  return ;  if  thou  hearest,  if  thou  promised  to  gprflit 
**  his  request,  remember  these  in  their  sore  distress.  Turn,  awlul  lord 
*'  Olympus!  turn  away  the  evil  day;  suffer  not  the  Argives  to  fall : 
**  repress  thou  the  hands  of  the  sons  of  Troy."    Iliad,  lib.  zv. 

194.  Hom.  liiad.  lib.  xv. 

195.  Id.  ibid.  Here  we  find  that  naval  engagements  were  in  ute 
before  the  Trojan  war,  and  that  the  Grecian  vessels  Were  not  merely 
transports,  but  also  ships  of  war. 

force 
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'  '      111     * 

m9^y  warriors  fell,  thundering  Jove  again  interposed : 
^^  h^  rouaed  the  Trojans  to  battle  and  blood.  They 
advanced  on  the  ships,  like  lions  th^t  tear  their  prey ; 
Hud  the  Greeks  yielded  to  heaven-sent  flight^^. 

**  Within  the  first  line  of  the  ships,  the  routed 
^i;g^y«s  convey  their  flight*  The  farthest  ships,  on  the 
fhore  of  the  main,  walled  them  in  from  behind  to  their 
tpQts.  With  loud  tuiault  pursued  the  foe.  At  their 
tents  behipd  the  first  line,  the  Greeks  stood  gathered. 
Shame  and  terrorconfine  them  to  war.  Loud  exclaim* 
ing  they  e^ch  other  eihort,  but  chiefly  the  voice  of 
N^tor  arose ;  ihe  ardeijit  voice  of  the  guardian  of 
Argos.  "  O  friends  I  be  men,"  he  said ;  '<  let  each  recal 
<<  tQ^iis  Huad  bis  children,  his  spouse  beloved :  his  widf 
«  possessions  at  home^  the  parents  whom  much  he  re- 
^^  veres ;  whether  living,  they  breathe  the  air,  or  dead, 
<'  tbey  reside  in  the  tomb.  By  them  I  adjure  you  all ! 
<^  though  Absent^  they  speak  in  my  voice :  they  bid  you 
«  Stolid'''-" 

<<  Thm  NeiitPr  speaking,  roused  to  strength,  and 
HWUl^^P^d  the  souls  of  all.  Minerva  dispersed  from 
ttiek  ey^  the  thick  cloud  that  hadhovered  around ;  the 
liewfSQ^ept  darkness,  which  had  shrowded  their  fight^ 
jbrighl:  bursts  upon  them  the  day ;  from  the  ships,  from 
the  field  rwsbed  the  light.  They  beheld  Hector,  so 
great  in  the  fight ;  the  warring  friends  of  the  chief 
they  b.eheld :  they  saw  the  troops  that  behind .  stood 
from  war ;  they  saw  those  engaged  at  the  ships.  The 
wbt^e  fi^ld  rose  at  once  to  their  view.  No  longer  it 
ple^se^  the  stout  heart  of  magnanimous  Ajax  to  stan^ 
.stiJIl  in  his  arms,  where  the  other  warriors  of  Achaia 
stood.  From  deck  to  deck  the  hero  rushed,  stretching 

W-  Iliqil.  ^ib.  XV.  197,  14.  ibW. 
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PART  I.  wide  his  mighty  strides.  He  wielded  the  huge  pote  m  ^ 
his  hands ;  a  weapon  of  death  in  the  naval  fig^,  twenty* 
two  cubits  in  length,  bright  studded  with  steel  around* 
His  loud  voice  ascended  the  sky :  unceasing  he  ex*- 
daimed  to  the  Greeks,  and  urged  them  to  defend  their 
camp^'S. 

**  Again  burned  the  dreadful  battle :  death  flew  ftom 
tide  to  side.  Unfatigued  wouldst  thou  have  thought 
the  foes;  unbroken  and  new  in  the  field:  so  fierce 
they  met  in  the  shock.  With  fury  they  urged  the  fight ; 
but  different  was  the  state  of  their  souls.  The  Argi  ves 
apprehended  they  could  not  escape :  they  provoked  die 
death  which  they  saw  no  means  of  eluding.  The 
minds  of  the  Trojans  were  roused  with  hope :  ihej 
thought  they  could  bum  the  fleet,  and  drench  with 
the  blood  of  heroes  the  shore 'w, 

"  Hector  seized  with  his  daring  hand  the  dark  sttm 
of  a  hollow  ship ;  the  beauteous  ship,  which  over- the 
main  brought  the  hapless  Protesilaus.  For  this,  hand  to 
band,  the  hostile  nations  contended.  Now  they  nor 
dreaded  the  flight  of  shafts  from  afar,  nor  darts  coming 
down  from  the  winds.  Hand  to  hand,  and  face  to  faee, 
with  one  mind  they  waged  the  war.  With  axes,  with 
pikes  they  fought ;  with  mighty  swords,  witfi  st«<K 
pointed  spears.  Many  bright  swords  fell  on  the  earthy 
with  (iark  handles,  with  large  polished  hilts ;  and  glit<^ 
tered  as  they  lay  in  the  dust.  Confusion  spread  wkk 
tumult  around;  the  earth  floated  with  blood *<^.*' 

But  Hector  never  quitted  his  hold  of  the  ship. 
*<  On  the  stem  are  spread  his  broad  hands,  while  thus 
he  eagerly  swells  his  voice: — "  Haste !  bring  the  fire, 

"urge 

198.  Horn.  JHad,  ubi  sup.  199.  Id.  iM, 

SOO.  Jliad.  lib.  xr. 
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^ urge "*«  flght;  pour  at  biice  your  gathered  force    lettek 

•<  on  Ae  fi>e.     TTiia  is  Ae  day,  the  happy  houi^  in        "**    ■ 

*<  which  Joyte  delivers  ns  aS*  Let  us  seise  the  hateful 

^  fleet,  hither  come  against  the  wiU  of  the  gods4 

^  Hie  ieet  which  has  covered  us  with  woes,  through 

^  tiie  cowardly  counsels  of  age.     Me  die  elders  thus 

^  long  have  kept  back,  though  burning  to  fight  at 

*»  the  ships:  they  restrained  the  whole  army  from 

*♦  war***.*' — »**  He  spoke,  and  with  fiercer  rage  die  Tro* 

jans  rushed  on  the  Argive  powers* 

<^  No  longer  Ajax  himself  sustains  the  fight:  over* 
whelmed  with  darts  he  retires.  He  left  the  deck  of 
the  equal  ship:  to  the  banks  of  the  rowers  he  retreat- 
ed*  There  stood  the  chief  wkl  eyed  the  foe ;  with  his 
■pear  he  turned  the  Trojans  away :  he  drove  aws^ 
whoever  came  with  the  flame.  Ceaseless  swelled  hit 
dreadful  voice  on  the  winds ;  ceaseless  he  urged  die 
Argives  to  batde.  **  O  friends,  O  heroes  of  Argosi** 
he  said,  *«  once  followers  of  Mars  in  arms,  shew  youru 
^  selves  men ;  recal  yourwonted  valour  of  soul.  Deem 
^*  ye  tiiat  aids  are  behind,  that  a  bulwark  ascends 
*♦  in  the  rear?  Have  you  any  other  protecting  trench, 
"  any  wall  to  turn  destruction  away  ?  No  city  of  ours 
**  is  near ;  no  lofty  towers,  to  annoy  the  foe.  We  have 
**  no  place  of  defence;  no  town,  in  succession,  to 
*<  guard :  on  the  shores  of  the  bright-mailed  Trojans 
**  we  stand,  inclosed  by  the  main.  Between  the  wave 
*^  and  the  foe  we  are  hemmed.  Distant  far  is  our  na- 
^<  tive  land :  our  safety  is  placed  in  our  hands.  Certain 
<*  ruin  must  attend  on  our  flight**'." 

**  He  spoke,  and  furious  exalted  his  spear.  Who- 
ever of  Troy's  hapless  sons  n»hed  forward  on  the 
ships  with  the  flame,  to  gain  the  favour  of  Hector,  on 

4^1. 14.  ibuL  202.  Horn.  JUad,  lib.  xy. 

his 
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PARTI.  Ins  spdsr  Ajtx  tveehred:  bind  to  hfi«d»  hitfi^m^A 
Atm  with  hit  binc«.  Twelve  Trojans,  t|ma  adi^wc* 
ing  with  brttf  Uy  sIma  at  the  sm»bq  of  the  ship'^^." 
BiBt  the  strength  of  Aji»  was  et  lenglh  escNtlPl^ 
H  DreaditolsouiidatiBiebri|^bis#«oiihUheeii,Amole 
•neveiy  side  by  the  foe.  Hia  leil  ftbouMf r  iereltfJE^d 
l»ith  toil)  in  holding  high  his  firm  ahMd  to  the  w»f« 
Vet  coidd  they  not  drive  him  akmg,  thoii|^  lesmug 
forward  with  all  their  spears*  High  heaves  mW^ 
short-breathing  his  breast ;  sweat  wandei^  over  i|U  his 
limbs.  Nor  rest  nor  respite  he  finds^  on  evety  side 
assailed**^." 

Still,  however,  the  dauntless  diief  midotidiiied 
tiis  station,  until  deprived  6f  his  deajthful:weapo!B« 
^  Hector  struck  with  his  vide4ieaifeitiig  sword  the 
«i8hen  spear  of  the  godlike  Ajiix,  where  penned  die 
wood  with  the  steel.  Through  aod  through  p^aaed 
the  eager  blade.  The  son  of  Telamoa  wseVfed*tn  vion 
-the  poittdess  staff  in  his  mighty  hand»  Wide  tew 
the  bright  bead  of  the  spear,  resoimding  ae  it  fell  to 
the  ground*  Then  the  hero  diuddered  in  hia  smil*: 
Jie  retreated  beyond  the  darts.  The  foe  tbsacm 
the  devouring  fire:  wide  ov«;r  the  ship  spreads  ^he 
«ame^<>5." 

Before  the  Greeks  were  pushed  to  this  extremity* 
the  gallant  but  mild  Patrodtts,  whocpmmaa4ed  u^er 
Achilles,  had  resolved  to  use  his  infiueuice  to  rousr 
the  hero  to  fight.  «  Who  knows,'*  said  he,  «  but  I 
*<  may  move  his  relentless  soul  ? — For  powerful  is  the 
*♦  voice  of  a  friend***.**  Embarrassed,  however,  in 
wiiat  mannerto  diaclosehtapurpose^he  ^^stoodJkfbre 
Achilles :  wide  rushed  the  warm^earf  down  his  cbl^ek* 

203.  Id.  ibid.  804.  Iliad,  lib.  xvi. 

^06.  Id.  ibid.  SQ6.  H»m.  Iliad,  lib.  xr. 
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nighty  smil;  and  Aus,  with  winged  words  ht  beg«nt 
<«  yfhy  ha  %  tears,  O  iPatrodtts?  Bringeat  tbom  tidi 
*^  ings  <tf  dire  import  to  the  Myrmidons  or  to  thaif 
**  king?  Hast  liioa  heard  attght  of  aomywfrom  Phdiiaf 
^  *«^ir  moumest  ihon  the  ftte  of  the  Argitres,  beoauad 
^  they  fitfl  at  their  hollow  ships  for  their  hijusdce  to 
*^  aie?' Speak !  coticeal  not  thy  sotd  ^  let  u&  botfi.kao# 
*<  the  cause  of  thy  grief  *>y.** 

<*  l>eeidy  sighing,  the  car*bonie  Piltroclus  said,  O 
*^  Achilles !  thou  first  of  the  Argives  in  arms,  tisproadl 
^*  me  not  for  these  tears ;  for  deep  the  ^oes  that  oyer- 
^  shadow  the  host.  All  the  bravest  hove  tetired 
^<  from  the  fight:  their  hands  unwilUng  ba^e  ceased 
*^  from  die  strife  of  spears.  Wounded  they  lie  sad 
^  in  the  ships.  Them  the  skilled  in  die  healing  attft 
'<  attend,  and  dress  their  deep  wounds.  But  thou, 
^*0  Achilles!  relentless  remainedi:  nothing  heals 
^  the  wounds  of  thy  pride  t-^If  still  thou  refiasest  li 
**  turn  certain  ruin  from  thy  country  and  friends,  vtit 
<'  at  least  send  for£h  to  fight  i  submit  thy  forces  to  my 
^'  command.  Let  the  M3rrmidons  take  their  spearsii 
*<  and  light  may  pei-haps  arise  on  our  friends  GiV6 
<'  me  to  wear  thine  arms ;  to  cloath  myself  in  thy 
"  wonted  steel.  The  Trojans,  by  the  likeness  dt* 
<<  ceived,  will  in  terror  desist  from  the  fight,  tod  th^ 
«  Argives  will  breHth  from  their  toU^.** 

"  Ah,  I^atroclus !"  the  godlike  son  of  Peleus  re- 
plied, <^  heavy  woe  sits  deep  on  my  heart:  still  wrath 
<<  wraps  in  tempest  my  breast.  Much  have  I  suffered 
^^  in  soul.  But  let  the  past  be  foi^t :  it  becomes  not 
**  man  forever  to  rage,  to  cherish  endless  strife.  Assume 

20r.  Hiad,  lib.  zvL  308.  Id.  ibid. 
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IPART  I.  **  tke»  1x17  splendid  armsy.  be  tbou  the  leader^  mf 
<(  troops  to  the  fight*  Conduct  my  Myrnudbus 
<^  along,  as  the  dark  cloud  of  the  Trojan  powei»  has 
«'^rt  the  ships  with  all  their  strength.  Hemznjed  in 
f^  to  the  shore  of  the  main,  small  the  space  which 
<<  the  Argives  possess.  The  whole  city  pours  on  them 
^^amidn:  full  of  coaifidence  the  Trojai«s  fight*  No 
^longer  rages  the  «pear  in  the  hands  of  the  mighty 
*•  son  of  Tydeus ;  no  longer  the  hateful  voice  of  Aga- 
*^  memnon  comes  with  force  on  mine  ear.  But  I  hear 
^^  the  voice  of  HectcM*:  his  urging  voice  ascends  the 
^^  winds:  the  Trojans  hear  it  over  their  lines;  they 
<^  possess  the  whole  field,  and  slay  in  battle  the  v^str- 
<<  rtors  of  Argos.  Rush  forth  in  thy  valour,  O  Patrpc- 
'*  liis  I  and  turn  destruction  away  from  our  ships. 
*^  Prevent,  O  friend !  the  hostile  flame,  Lest  Ojur  hopes 
.<«  of  return  should  be  lost^^." 

While  Achilles  was  giving  instructions  to  Patroo- 
las,  ^^not  to  urge  the  .strife  too  far;  not  to  push  the 
^^  war  to  Ilion,"  he  saw  the  whole  stem  of  the  contested 
ship  inoolved  in  fames.  He  smQte  his  manly  thigh  and 
thus  exclaimed,  <'  Arise  in  thy  strength,  O  Patroclusl 
^*  valiant  ruler  of  steeds,  arise !  I  see  at  the  fleet  of 
<*  the  Arpves  the  rapid  force  of  resistless  f re.  Haste  I 
<(  assume  the  bright  arms:  I  myself  will  convene  the 
"troops  2^°."  He  spoke,  and  Patroclus  obeyed :  he 
armed  himself  in  burnished  steeP'^     He  took  two 

209.  Horn.  liiad.  lib.  xyi.  210.  Id.  ibid. 

3tl.  <*  First  the  beauteous  ^eaves  on  his  legs  he  drew,  with  silver 
"  clasps  fastened  before;  then  he  placed  on  his  manly  breast  the  cni- 
**  rass  of  the  noble  Acliilles;  various,  starry,  bright  fiaAtiiig  with 
*'  gold.  Round  his  shoulders  he  sospendfid  the  sword,  disttngairii^ 
'*  with  silver  studs.  On  his  arm  he  raised  the  shield;  a  wide,  and 
**  solid,  bossy  orb.  On  his  gallant  head  he  placed  the  dazzling  hel- 
'*'met:  the  horse-hair  waved  on  high  in  the  wind;  and  dreadful 
"  above  nodded  the  creit,"  liiad.  lib.  xv'u 

strong> 
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latniiig  spttlm  m  hte  bftods,  whieh  fitu4  W^  bU  manly   ixrm 
-gmap ;  b«t  he  took  not  die  long,  heiavy,  etrong  spear       ^'^ 
^f  AohiUeSf  which  none  of  all  the  Argtves  but  he  could    ^^^'''^^ 

wkld  in  fight:  the  Peliaii  ash,-.cuit  f^om  the  browi  of 

PeUon^  a  descruotioa  to  heroea  ia  war^". 

«« The  hero  ordered  Automedbn  to  join  the'aieeds 
.t0<he  car ;  Automedon,  nexfc^a  Achilles,  the  breaker- 
<jf  amuesy  and  whom  he  honoured  niost*  Firm  fai 
fight  was  the  chief,  to  sustain  the  asaauk  of  the  foe* 
The  warrior  obeyed  the  high  behest ;  whilst  AchtUeSy 
rusfa&Bg  tall  through  his  troops,  roused  them  all  over 
.the:tei^  to  their  arms.  They  issued  forth  like  derouiv 
ihg  wolves,  in  whose  breasts  dwelt  resistless  force.  In 
the  midst  stood  the  son  of  Peleus,  uvgiog  forward  the 
deep  ranks  of  his  bright«shielded  men.  Fifty  were  bis 
hollow  ships  on  the  shore,  which  he  brought  over  the 
ocean  to  Troy,  In  each,  fifty  warriors  came,  skilled 
all  at  the  oar  as  in  arms.  Five  were  the  leaders  in 
fight^'3;  chiefs  trusted  by  their  daring  lord*  He 
himself  was  the  first  in  command,  as  the  first  in  the 
Uoody  field»\'' 

312.  Horn.  Jliad.  vbi  8iq>. 

.  213.  Id,  ibid.  It  is  iiot  a  little  remarkable.  That  too  of  these/w 
leaders  were  bastards  and  the  reputed  sons  of  gods  (Ho|n.  IHad.  lib, 
xvi.).  Achilles  himself  was  the  reputed  son  of  a  goddess  (Horn.  Iliad. 
lib.  i.  et  seq.):  And  his  mother,  the  bright-movmg  Thetis,  was  pro- 
bably the  daughter  of  tome  Phgenkian  merchant,  who  had  corns  to 
trade  on  the  coast  of  Pbthiotis;  aiid  whom  Peleus  had  carried  off,  or 
purchased  from  her  father.  For  to  use  her  own  words,  *'  Me  onl/ 
"  of  the  daughters  of  Ocean,  Satumian  Jove  submitted  to  the  arms  of 
"  a  nian!«-'He  gave  me,  niuch  unwilling,  to  Peleus.  I  sustained  s 
'•  mortal'f  hated  embrace"  (Horn.  Iliad,  lib.  xviil.) :  Or^  in  rulgar 
Janguaipe,  she  wat  eampdhd  to  marry  a  nuui  ahc  did  im  Hie,  and  who 
was  so  far  inferior  to  her  in  accomplishments,  that  she  i>  represented 
by  Homer  as  a  goddess,- and  he  as  a  mere  mortal,  though  a  renowned 
warrior. 
314.  Iliad,  lib.  xvi. 
VOL.  I.  H  h  •*  When 
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MRTL  Whea  Athittts  had  fomed  hift  Mtttlke  trMf» 
behind  their  leaders,  he  thus  issued  his  comasaodft  ^-^ 
«(  Forget  not,  Mjrrmidcms !  the  threats  ye  oft  poured 
^  in  mine  ears ;  yowr  threats,  in  these  hollow  ships 
^  against  the  sons  of  lo%  Trojr,  in  the  safe  season  <^ 
<<  the  wrath  of  your  lord.  Now  the  huge  work  of 
^  battle  appears :  the  season  which  you  love  is  artiv* 
'^  ed.  Let  each  follow  his  own  daring  hearty  and  turn 
«  on  the  Trojans  the  war*'5.»  m  He  spoke  and  awalc- 
cned  their  strength :  he  kindled  valonr  over  aH  iheir 
souls.  More  thick  became  their  lines,  when  they 
heard  the  awful  voice  of  their  king.  Buckler  hs  buck* 
ier  supports,  helmet  ito  helmet,  and  man  his  moor* 
Crouded  the  horse-hair  crests  arise,  the  plumes  mix 
as  they  wave  in  the  winds;  so  thick  stand  the  wmriocn 
in  arms.  But  before  the  rest  stood  two  heroes  ui»» 
aaatched  in  their  force ;  Patrochis  Mid  warlike  Avto* 
Biedon,  having  both  but  one  soul  in  theirbreasts.  TUI 
they  stood  in  the  front  of  the  line.  Great  AcbtUes 
entered  his  tent;  he  opened  a  beauteous  chest,  die 
high*wrought  gift  of  die  bright  moving  Thetis.  Within 
was  a  laboured  bowl,  as  it  came  from  die  artist's  hands, 
never  touched  with  the  lips  of  man ;  never  stained 
with  the  dark-red  wine:  nor  yet  in  libations  usdito 
the  gods,  unless  to  father  Jove.  This  from  the  coffer 
he  took :  he  purged  it  with  sulphur:  in  clear  water  he 
washed  it ;  he  cleansed  his  hands,  and  drew  the.  dark 
wine.  In  the  sacred  circle  he  stood ;  steadfast  eying 
the  broad  face  of  the  sky,  he  poured  die  libation  with 
prayer. 

<<  Jove,  aarful  king  of  Dodona!*'  he  said  ;-**^  .fit^ 
"  lasgic,  O  far^dwelling  Jove !— O  thou  diat  pre^ 
*<  sidest  on  higli,  heretofore  thou  hast  heard  my 

215.  Id.  itiid. 
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^^gnm%  9t/m  mcte^B  to  mf  vows  i— Here  in  mj 
^  shipA  I  remain,  but  my  friend  I  send  forth  to  wur ; 
*'  to  battle  I  send  him  forth,  amid  many  warriors  ia 
*<  amnwu.  With  him  send  victory,  O  Jove !  ruler  of 
**tetn}iests;  con&rm  his  stout  heart  ia  hU  breast* 
<^  Gram,  after  be  drives  from  the  ships  the  drend&A 
Hetrtfe  and  ijie  -clamour  of  fight,  that  tq  me  he  mxy 
^^saie  r«lunir  that  the  chief  may  return  in  all  hit 
*^rta$,- with  lus  close-fighting  friends  ia  the  war''^*'? 
*^  Thufl  pmyiag  the  hero  spoke.  Jove  heard  him.  on 
Ma  of  streams:  the  father  of  gods  granted  half  his 
n^piest,  and  half  he  gave  to  the  winds. 

.  ^  Right  forward  moved  the  troops  in  their  arais» 
with  Patroclus  undaunted  in  souL  Cloae»compacted 
ia  order  they  move,  and  rush  with  mighty  force  on 
fte  foe*  Patroclus  raised  his  manly  voice,  and  thus 
arged fals  frieads  to  fight: — ^^  O  Myrmidons !  daoati 
^  less  in  war ;  gallant  friends  of  the  great  son  of 
*^  Peleos,  show  yourselves  men.  Recal  the  wonted 
*^ force  of  your  souls;  let  us  honour  the  mighty 
*^  Adbilles ;  by  for  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks,  and 
*f  who  over  the  bravest  extends  his  command.  Let 
*^ the  son  of  Atreus  his  errors  learn;  let  all«com« 
*^  mandiiq^  Agamemnon  repent,  that  he  has  v  not 
<<  honoured  in  aught  the  first  of  the  Arg^ves  ia 
«  arms**^.'*  **  He  spoke,  he  awaked  their  strength ; 
he  Undled  valour  over  all  their  souls.  Deep-formed, 
they  rushed  on  the  foe :  loud  echoed  the  navy  around, 
as  the  Arpves  shouted  for  joy.  But  when  the  Tro- 
jans MW  the.gallantaon  pf  the  brave  Mensetius,  and 
his  partner  in  war  rusluag  on,  the  soulf  of  all  withia 
4iem  aaak.  They  deemed  that  the  swift  son  of  Peleu* 
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PART  I.    had  Arown  from  his  soul  hit  wrath;  wildly  stsriag' 
they  turned  their  eyes,  each  searching  *  quarter  £»r 

<^  Then-  first   Patroclus   threw  his   bright  lanoe 
through  the  air:  in  the  midst  of  the  Trojans  it  fell, ' 
where  amain  raged  the  tumult  of  arms;  near  die* 
stem  of  the  beauteous  ship,  that  bore  Protesilaus  to' 
Troy.     He  drove  from  the  na^^^  the  foe,  and  extin-' 
guished  the  raging  flame.     Half-burnt  the  ship  is  left 
on  the  sand ;  to  flight  the  Trojans  are  turned :  with  * 
dreadful  tumult  they  scour  away.  The  Argives  pour 
wide  from  their  ships ;  loud  clamour  ascends  the  sky. 
As  when  Jove  from  the  lofty  summit  of  a  mountain, 
that  rears  its  dark  brow  to  the  skits,  dispels  with  his 
bolt  the  thick  cloud  that  had  settled  on  high  ;  bright' 
riae  all  the  rocks  to  the  view,  the  broken  ridges  of  the^ 
hills  appear,  the  forests  wave  their  heads  in  the  light; 
dear  opens  wide  heaven  to  the  eye :  thus  the  Argives 
distinct  appeared,  when  the  flame  they  repelled  from 
the  ships,  and  rolled  the  hostile  smoke  away.  A  shint 
space  they  fell  breathed  from  their  toils.     Nor  yet 
ceased  wholly  the  fight :  nor  yet,  over  the  length  of 
their  lines,  the  foes  turned  their  back  on  the  ships  be- 
fore the  rushing  force  of  the  warlike  Argives.  Some* 
resisted  the  turning  war,  and  unwillingly  quitted  the 
fieet^»9. 

^^  But  suddenly  dispersed  is  the  battle :  each  leader 
a  leader  slays,  and  man  pursues  man  with  his  spear. 
Patroclus  urged  forward  his  steeds,  where  thickest 
over  the  field  fled  the  foe :  beneath  the  axie^  the 
heroes  fell;  prone  they  lay  on  the  earth,  pressed  by 
the  wheels.  The  crashing  cars  are  overturned  4is 
they  fly.  From  bank  to  bank  of  the  trench  bound  the 
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ceurMfs  of  die  mighty  Pdeut,  the  spkntRdgifi  9fAe  UTTER 
go(bi'  eager  to  uiige  all  dieir  speed.  His  aooi  roused  ^^v^ 
the  hero  on  Hector:  he  wished  to  strike  the  chief  wkh 
his  spear;  but  his  steeds  bore  him  away.  As  when 
beneath  the  rainJaden  winds,  the  whole  world  is  wrapt 
in  thick  gloom ;  when,  in  the  season  of  autumn,  Jove, 
shrouded  in  impetuous  showers  descends  in  his  rage  on* 
the  earth,  and  pours  his  dreadful  wrath  on  mankind;' 
when  the  laws  are  perverted  by  force ;  when  justice  ia 
expelled  from  her  seat;  when  judges  unjustly  decide^ 
regardless  of  the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  the  rivers  swell 
beyond  their  fixed  bounds,  and  spread  the  dark  deluge 
amiun^^^;  the  torrents  bear  away,  in  their  course,  the 
falling  ftides  of  the  echoing  hills;  red-rushing  from 
the  sounding  mountains  the  streams  roar  wide  to  die 
deep,  and  levelled  are  the  works  of  men:  so  impetu- 
ous, so  noisy,  so  dark,  is  poured  the  flight  of  die  Tro« 
jans.  The  steeds  groan,  as  they  rush  along :  the  whole 
field  is  tumult" ." 

Patroclus  having  dius  broken  the  Trojans  in  bat- 
tle, drove  back  his  eager  steeds  toward  die  ships ;  nor 
permitted  the  remains  of  the  hostile  army  to  retunf 
to  the  town,  though  bent  on  flight.  <<  Between  thtf 
navy,  the  river,  and  the  wall,  he  hemmed  them  in 
with  furious  force.  Wildly  flew  many  deaths  from 
his  hand:  he  took  on  many  revenge.  Heaps  on  heaps 
they  crowded  the  ground.  When  Sarpedon  beheld 
his  friends  laid  low  in  death,  subdued  by  the  mighty 
hands  of  the  gallant  son  of.  Menaedus,  he  raised  his 
urging  voice  in  the  fight,  and  thus  chid  his  Lycians  :— 
^^  Whither  fly  the  renowned  in  arms? — Now  your 

330.  From  the^  alluaions  we  discover,  that  in  the  days  of  lAomft 
regular  forms  bf  jurisprudence  were  established?  and  that  the  unjust 
decisions  of  judges,  and  the  forcible  obstruction  of  the  operation  of 
taws,  were  thought  worthy  of  divine  vengeance. 
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TArrh  M  nffljoitr  Aotwi  I  will  iMetthia  ymmar  in  fig^lJMr 
^  I  BMy  learn  wlijr  he  tbua  prevaik  in  the  strife. 
^<  Many  woe$  has  he  laid  on  the  Trojans;,  mai^  stout 
«<  Umbs  has  the  hero  uidnuced  ^K^^ 

*<  He  spoke^  and  bounded  to  earth  from  hts  car,  in. 
the  harsh  sound  of  all  his  arms.  Patroclus,  on  the 
odier  side,  beheld  the  king,  and  leaped  from  his  caiw 
As  two  vultures  on  a  high-towering  rock,  with  clench* 
ing  talons  and  crooked  beaks,  screaming  aloud  engage 
in  fight;  so  the  heroes  with  clamour  advanced,  rusbingt 
ficMrwsard  to  nmtual  wounds.  Sarpedon  strayed  wicfas 
from  die  foe :  his  shining  lance  flew  guildess  through 
Ae  air;  over  the  left  shoulder  of  his  antagonist  it 
passed.  Patroclus  then  urged  his  steel;  nor  in  vaiir 
flew  the  shaft  from  his  hand.  He  struck  the  king  o» 
hia  manly  breast,  where  the  fibres  involved  the  strong 
heart:  he  fell  like  some  stately  oak,  or  poplar,  or  lofty 
pine ;  which  the  woodmen  cut  down  on  the  hilk,  to 
form  the  dark  ship  for  the  niSin^^3.'« 

«  Thus  slain  by  the  spear  of  Patrodus,  lay  the 
kader  of  the  Lycians  in  arms.  He  groaned  from  hi» 
indignant  soul,  and  called  his  loved  friend  by  hia- 
name.  <<0  Glaucos!"  he  said,  ^<0/ warrior  among 
•♦  warriors  renowned,  now  it  behoves  thee  to  fight;  to 
^  urge  the  battle  with  daring  hsuid.  Now  must  the 
<*  war  be  thy  care,  if  undaunted  in  war  is  thy  heart. 
•*  Urge,  Glaucus  I  my  people  to  fight ;  urge  the  leaders 
*<  of  the  Lycians  in  arms:  send  thy  voice  through  the 
«*  lines ;  O  bid  them  for  Sarpedon  to  fight  !-r-Nor  only" 
•«  bid  but  act,  O  friend !  stretch  over  me  thy  gleaming 
**  steel.  To  thee  hereafter  I  shall  be  a  disgrace,  a  dire 
**  reproach  to  my  friend :  shame  shall  cover  all  Ay 
*^  future  days,  should  the  Argives  possess  my  arms; 
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^JkotAdAhtj  strip  me  before  die  hollow  thips^H.  LETTEft 
<<  Boldly  urge  the  dreadfiil  fig^t,  rouse,  all  my  people 
^  to  armft*^^.''  As  groaning  he  spoke,  shadowy  death 
arose  cm  his  eyes :  the  foe  placed  his  foot  on  his  breast : 
he  withdrew  fix>m  his  body  the  spear.  The  bloody 
fibres  fdOowcd  the  point ;  with  die  lance  issued  forth 
his  greatjsoul.  The  Myrmidons  detained  his  steeds, 
m  they  snorted,  and  wished  to  fly*^^ 

^^jGSaucns  straight  rousad  to  the  fight  the  Lycian 
leaders  over  all  their  lines.  Furious  he  rushed  through 
the  ranks:  he  bade  them  contend  fcr  the  mighty  Sar« 
pedon ;  then  moving  ibrward,  with  majestic  strides, 
he  catted  the  Trojans  to  defend  his  friend.  He  called 
tke  godlike  PAydamas,  he caUed  Agenpr  divine;  he 
isished  to  the  dauntless  iEneas,  to  Hector  clad  ia 
mail.  ^^Approach,  O  my  gallant  friends !"  he  said  ^*-^ 
*^flirow  resentment,  throw  rage  in  your  souls ;  pro- 
^  vent  ^e  foe  from  dishonouring  the  dead.  The 
^  Myrmidons  the  slain/^Vill  disgrace,  enraged  for  the 
^^  Argives  who  fell;  who  sunk  in  blood,  beneath  our 
*f  spears  at  the  ships  '^."  The  Trojans  are  invaded 
with  grief.  The  pillar  of  their  city,  Sarpedon  was, 
though  bom  in  a  foreign  land.  Many  and  brave  were 
Ac  hero's,  troops,  but  he  himself  was  the  bravest  of 

.^^.  Thus  we  iind,  that  it  was  considered  as  a  great  indig«ity  fyr 
the  body  of  a  hero  to  be  stripped  ef  his  arms,  and  dishonourable  for 
his  friends  to  suffer  such  disgrace.  Hence  the  obstinacy  with  which 
the  Greeks  and  Trojans  fought,  not  only  to  preserve  the  bodies,  but 
the  arms  of  their  fallen  friends ;  and  the  avidity  of  the  victors  to 
■c^f  e  thorn.  For  to  ^rry  oiF  the  arms  of  a  fallen  hero  wits  legflnrdod 
as  matter  of  triumph,  independent  of  their  value  {Iliad,  passim,). 
But  the  rapacity  of  the  Greeks  for  spoil  hurried  tl:em  far  beyond  wliat 
glory  required;  and  proved,  as' I  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe, 
the  cause  of  many  of  their  misfortunes.  Hector  was  also  obliged  io 
ttpc^Wt  at  times,  the  rapacity  of  the  Trojans.  liioiL  passim.  •* 
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PART  I.    all.    Ri^t-forward  they  rushed  on  the  foe.   'Heictor 
^"^''^'^^^^  led,  in  wrath,  the  fierce  attack^'^.'* 

Meanwhile  ^'  the  stout  heart  of  Patroclus  urged 
the  warlike  Argives  to  arms.  He  first  spoke  to  the 
Ajace8»  already  prompt  in  their  souls  to  fight.  *^  0 
**  Ajaces!"  he  said,  "now  place  the  .fight  in  your 
*'  souls :  stand  forth  to  repel  the  foe  ;  be  what  in  war 
'<  you  have  been ;  even  add  to  your  former  fame. 
"  The  man  lies  slain  in  his  blood,  who  first  scaled  the 
*'  wall  of  the  Argives  ;  Sarpedon  lies  in  death.  Now 
^^  let  us  disgrace  the  slain,  by  stripping  his  corse  of  his 
*^  arms.  And  O  that  with  steel  we  could  lay  some 
•**  gallant  friend  of  the  hero  on  earth"»l*'  He  roused 
them  thus,  already  prompt.  The  firm  t&nks  are  formed 
on  each  side,  the  Trojan  and  the  Lycian  powers  ;  the 
Myrmidons  and  warlike  Argives.  Fierce  they  met 
in  fight  over  the  dead.  Dreadful  the  clamour  ascended 
the  winds,  as  heard  afar  is  the  sound  of  the  woodmen 
felling  the  forest  amain,  on  the  lofty  tops  of  the  echo- 
ing hills :  so  spread  the  horrid  crashings  of  war  over 
all  the  wide  resounding  plain ;  the  sound  of  steel,  of 
battered  shields,  struck  with  swords,  pierced  with 
spears.  1'he  whole  field  is  one  tumult,  one  noise. 
Death  darkly  bounds  from  line  to  line.  Nor  could  the 
skilful  eye  of  a  discerning  man  now  distinguish  the 
noble  Sarpedon.  With  darts,  with  blood,  with  dust 
overspread,  the  hero  lay.  Ceaseless  crowd  around  him 
the  foe*3*>. 

«*  The  breast  of  Hector  was  filled  with  dismay.  He 
ascended  his  car  in  his  flight ;  he  exhorted  the  Tro- 
jans to  fly.  Nor  even  the  gallant  Lycians  now  sustain- 
ed the  fight.  All  turned  their  backs  to  the  foe.  Their 
king  they  saw  pierced  through  the  heart,  lying  beneath 
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the  lie«pt  of  slain.    Many  had  fallen  oA  htt  corsd.   t^BTTEft 
The  Greeks  sCrtpt  of  his  arms  the  great  Scarpedon ;  his    y^^vi^ 
braaeoy  his  bright«beaming  arms.     The  gallant  boq  d 
Me^tius  gave  the  splendid  spoils  to  his  friends  to  be 
borae  to  the  navy  of  Argos^^'. 

5'  Patroditt,  urging  his  deathless  steeds;  urging 
Aulomedon  to  arms,  pursued  the  Lyciahsand  Trojans. 
Above  measure  raged  the  chief  with  his  spear.  First 
he  slew  Adrastus;  then  Autonous,  and  gallant  ]&che- 
clus.  Perimus  fell  by  his  spear;  Epistor,  and  brave 
Melenippus.  Elasus  he  also  slew ;  Mulius,  and  god-  , 
like  Pyliurtes.  Thesis  he  transfixed,  as  they  fled.  The 
whole  hostile  army  is  poured  over  the  plain.  Then 
had  the  sonsof  the  Arg^ves  taken  Troy  with  lofiy^gatetfy 
beneath  the  hands  of  Patroclus ;  but  Photbus  stood  in 
£he  high  tower:''  or,  in  other  words,  the  sun  was 
loo  hot  for  such  an  arduous  enterprise,  after  the  fa* 
tigues  which  the  Greeks  had  sustained.  <*  The  god 
aided  Troy,  and  entertained  dreadful  mischief  against 
the  son  of  Menaetius.  Thrice  he  strove  to  ascend  the 
wall,  thrice  Apollo  threw  him  back  to  the  ground.'' 
After  a  fourth  attempt  <^  Patrpdus  retired :  he  dreaded 
the  wrath  of  Apollo,  who  shoots  from  afar'3\" 

Now  Hector,  who  had  hitherto  stood  at  the  Sceean 
gate,  in  doubtful  suspense,  whether  to^renew  the 
fight  or  to  command  his  troops  <*  to  defend  the  wall," 
ordered  brave  Cebriones  <^  to  drive  his  car  right  on 
the  foe.  Apollo  entered  the  line  of  the  Afgives:  he 
roused  destructive  panic ;  he  gave-  glory  to  Troy,  _ 
Hector  neglected  the  rest  of  the  Greeks:  heslewthcm 
not  with  his  deadly  spear :  but  on  the  warlike  Patroclus 
drove  forward  his  bounding  steeds.  Patroclus,  on 
the  other  side,  bounded  from  his  car  to  the  ground. 
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PkHr  I.  In  hit  left^nnd  is  his  beamy  speart  in  ht«  rig^t  he 
Widds  aloft  a  stone ;'  whttCy  rugged,  of  enormous  size. 
He  grasped  it  in  his  hand  robust:  he  threw  it  forward 
with  aQ  his  might;  nor  strayed  he  far  from  the  chief. 
^  The  weight  flew  not  in  vain  from  his  hand:  he  struck 
Ae  driver  of  Hector's  car;  Cebriones  the  son  of  il- 
kistrious  Priam,  his  offspring  by  a  secret  bed.  ,  He 
struck  him  as  he  held  the  reins:  on  his  forehead  fetl 
the  sharp  stone ;  both  his  brows  were  crushed  by  the 
weight:  the  skull  yielded;  like  a  diver,  he  tumbled  t« 
earth,  and  his  soul  left  his  corse  on  the  plain^^s. 

**  Patrocitts  rushed,  in  his  might,  on  the  hero  slain 
by  his  hand.  He  bore,  along  a  lion's  force ;  a  lion, 
whom  his  own  courage  destroys.  Hector,  on  the 
6ther  side,  leaped  from  his  car  to  the  ground.  Like 
two  lions,  they  fought  for  the  slain ;  two  lions,  who  on 
the  mountain's  bleak  brow,  both  raging  with  hunger, 
each  other  assul  for  some  slaughtered  hind  in  her 
flowing  blood.  Thus  for  the  fallen  Cebriones  fought 
Ihe  two  authors  of  dreadful  fight;  Patroclus,  the  son 
of  Menaetius,  and  the  illustrious  Hector.  Each  wishes 
irom  his  inmost  soul  to  pierce  the  other  with  ruthless 
«ecl»34.  - 

*'  Hector  seized  the  slain  by  the  head,  nor  quitted 
the  hero  his  hold.  Patroclus,  on  the  other  side, 
dragged  the  fallen  chief  by  the  foot.  The  hostile 
iirmies  meantime  engaged  in  fight.  The  Trojans  and 
Argives  are  drenched  in  blood.  Death  darkly.bounds 
from  line  to  line  t  loud  tumult  rolls  together  the  field; 
as  when  the  east  and  southern  winds,  descendingfrom 
the  heavens,  contend  in  the  leafy  groves  of  the  echo- 
iiig  hills;  bending  the  thick  woods  in  their  rage. 
Over  the  mountain  the  forest  resounds :  harshly  crash 
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Ae  trunks' of  trees,  as  dtcy  break.    Thus  the  Trojant  UTT^a 
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mad  wKrlike  Argives}  fiercely  bounding  on  each  othery 
engage.  Mutual  were  the  deaths  and  the  wounds: 
neither  side  thougl^t  of  shameful  flight.  Many  shaip 
spe^sra  are  fixed  in  the  earth  round  the  slain  ofipring 
of  aged  Priam;  many  winged  arrows  came  sounding 
along,  rushing  from  the  nerves  of  the  bows ;  many  huga 
atones  flew  through  the  air,  and  crashing  fell  on  the 
fao^sy  shields,  as  wildly  raging  ibught  the  foes  round 
Cebriones  laid  in  his  blood.  But  he  lay  largely,  ex* 
tended  in  dust,  unmindful  of  his  bounding  steeds  ^35 ! 

<<  Whilst  the  sun  rolled  lus  bright  orb  over  half  th^ 
heavens,  mutual  were  the  wounds  of  the  foes:  the  pco* 
pie  fell  equally  on  each  side  i  but  when  he  veered  hjs 
slant  beams  to  the  west,  then  the  Argives  victorious 
remained ;  they  rose  superior  to  fate.  They  drew  the 
hero  Cebriones  from  the  heaps  of  dead  and  of  dartS| 
from  the  tumult  of  Troy  in  fight:  they  stripped  th^ 
fallen  chief  of  his  arms  ^^.  Patrodus  then,  with  hostile 
soul  rushed  forward  on  the  foe  withiiis  spear.  Thrice 
herushed,like  brasen  Mars :  dreadful  swelled  his  voice 
on  the  winds :  thrice  he  nine  warriors  slew.  But  when 
he  made  the  fourth  assault,  bounding  on  with  the  force 
of  a  god,  then  PhcAus  met  him  in  dismal  fight:  dread- 
ful was  the  course  of  the  god  l--^Behittd  Uie  hero  he 
stood:  his  broad  shoulders  he  struck  with  his  hand  s 
a  dizsiness  seised  his  bright  eyes.  Phoebus  threw  hit 
helmet  to  the  ground ;  bright  rolled  the  sounding  brasp 
on  the  earth,  through  the  feet  of  the  bounding  steedl* 
His  spear  hung  loose  in  his  nerveless  hand  i  his  heavy^ 
huge  long  spear  he  scarce  could  drag  along  th^  dus$. 
His  shield  fell  from  its  thong  on  the  ground :  the  cuiraM 
on  his  breast  was  loosened,  by  the  hand  of  the  sQn  .pf 
Jove.  A  sudden  stupor  invaded  his  mind.   Hisliml>s 

235.  Horn.  iViW.  Hti.  XTl.  .!98«.M.  IM. 
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?ART  I.  ^^^  unbraced:  dizzy  and  astonished  ^e  ^ood.  Be- 
^^"VS^  tweeiv.  his  shoidders  a  Djurdanr  wwrior,  approaching 
behind,  drove  liis  spear ;  Euphorbws,  the  son  of  Pan« 
thn^-  He  struck;  but  could  not  subdue :  he  withdrew 
his  ashen  spear  from  the  wound  i  he  retreMedi,  and 
mixed  with  hbfriend*^^. 

«<  He  could  not  sustain  Patroclus^  dioug^  expose^ 
he  stood  in  the^  i^  But  the  bero  subdued  1^  th^ 
stroke  of  the  god,  by  the  sharp^pointed  javelin  subdued* 
retreated  to  the  troop  of  hii  friends  f  avoiding  death 
from  the  hands  of  the  foe.  And  when  Hector  per- 
•  eeived  the  great  Patrdchis  flmb  retreatif|g»  wounded, 
he  rushed  upon  him  dirough  the  rsCnhs  of  the  Ibei 
Hand  to  hand  he  urged  the  speiur ;  through  his  nether 
belly  itpassed:  rebounding  he  feU  to  the  earth*  Dreads 
ful  sorrow  shades  the  host  of  the  Argiv^s*  Hector 
withdrew  from  die  wound  the  bri^ght  spear>^la(^  Air 
foot  on  the  slam.  He  threw  the  corse  inqpine  fxoni/hH 
luce  t  he  rushed  oh  the  great  Au^HPtied^n,  t^  go^ 
£ke  friend  of  the  swift  son  of  Pelens,  Much  he  wi$hed 
to  slay  the  cUief.  Him  his  brij^t  steeds  bore  away » 
(the  deathless  steeds  6f  the  watiikfe  Pekus,  ^  «plelidi4 
:giftofthego^38. 

**  Not  unseen  by  the  scm  cff  Atreu«,  by  Meoelidi 
renowned  in  anns,  Patrbchii^  lay  tobdued  in  the  d» 

jmal  fight.     He  tnoved  through  the  irc^t  of  die  Ihitti 

"bright-sheathed  in  his  burnished  steel ;  tound  the  corsei, 
in  defence,  he  i&oved,  like  a  heifer  around  her  youngs 
He  stretched  Ms' bright  speai*  before  him;  he  raised 
^e  bright  orb  of  hts  shield,  ready  t6  consign  to  death 

^e  foe  that  should  dare  to  approach  the  dead^^i^^ 
In  this  defensive  situation  he  stood,  when  £u|Atorbus, 

•who  first  smote  die  Men  hero^  advanced  and  stmck 
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llke^de  iMfid^kfll«bield.  «<B(lUi4{y«etntedfiot  UTTSU 
die.aolid  bMft;  bent  bad^.  ia  die  pqM  on  the  orb.  ^^^' 
The  em  of  Acrous  ucsed  »f9t  bis  luright  spetr,  ad-i 
dr^nioga  {M'^rer  to  Jove.  He  8U>iftc|t  the  throat  of 
EqpboHMi^  u  he  turned  «w^.  With  all  lus  force  he 
urged  the  point :  through  and  through  he  pierced  hif 
neck.  The  steel  appeared  in  blood  behind.  Resound- 
highc  fiitt  to  the  earth:  cm  his  body  crashed  harshly 
hbarsss^* 

*^  Than  had  idte  ison  of  waiUke  Atreu^  stript  the 
sUboLof  his  beauteous  arms ;  but  Phoebus  ApoUo  envied 
the  wfoiU  )bo  the  king.  He  roused  on  him  Htctof 
dtwine,  m  faxcc .  e<|ual  to  ia^petuous  Mars.  The  ^kep 
rorits  of  the  Trojans  advanced.  Hector  preceded  in 
aHlUssaig^  UnwiUi^g  the  king  retired;  often  Sum- 
ing,  as  hi^^piittecf  lite  slam,  his  nuanly  hcc  to  the  tot^ 
Vii^n  he  came  to.  die  Une.  of  his  friends,  over  the 
naikB  he  rofled  hb  eyes  in  search  of  ithe  gneat  Telama- 
nipa  Ajsx.  The  hero  he  soon  descried;  far  in  the 
k&  of  the  lise,  tx>nfinning  his  varriors  in  £ght|  Jtnd 
SiSEuing^eirCorce  on  the  foe.  Over  tbemhad  9firmd 
«fanic4ivine,  jcabed  by  Phoebus  Apcdlo  in  wraths. 

^*  Forward ta.th(C  chief  Mrode  the  king;  near  the 
hero  he  stood,  and  began:  << Hither,  Ajaxi,  come 
<^  hither,  Ofdendi  Jet  us  haste,  kt  us^gfat  Ibr  th^ 
^*  fallen  Fatitniusi  let  us  bear  bis  corse  to  Achillea. 
<*  His  naked  corse !  for  his  martial  arms,  I  deem,  are 
**  possessed  by  Hector, ''—"  He  moved  the  soul  of  the 
oUef.  Ajax  stood  across  the  front  of  the  fight :  Mene- 
fans  attended  his  steps."  Meantbne  Hector,  having 
slaii^  Fatroclus  of  his.  arms,  <^  dragged  the  slain  hero 
along,  resolved  to  lop  the  head  frcon  the  trunk ;  to  give 
tbeinangled  cqme  ajirey to  tbe^dogs  of  Trpy.  Bixt  AjaK 

came 


at  THE  MSTOATCff^ 

(ART  1.  temetiettry  mhbgliis  MM  idoft  Vkt  a  t0Wer  sHee^ 
tor  retreated  amaiii,  and  mixed  himself  with  di^nmkar 
of  hifl  host.  He  ascended  with  a  bound  lus  att :  lie 
gave  the  beauteous  arms  to  his  friends ;  to  bear  lliem 
to  the  high-walled  Ilion,  to  add  to  his  mightjr  te- 
iiown»4»,  '  '      t 

<«  Meanwhile  Ajax  stretched  forth  his  brotad  MM 
ever  the  slain  son  of  Mensetius.  He  stood  like  a  Idng* 
maned  lion,  who  stallis  around  defending  his  young  ; 
a  lion,  when  bearing  his  whelps  along,  surrounded  fajr 
4he  hunters  within  the  woods.  He  rolb  his  flaming 
eye-balls  in  strength ;  dailc  sink  his  dreadful  browiT 
on  their  glare,  and  half  cover  their  fire  as  they  boin  ; 
80  stalking  round  the  hero  Patroclus,  Ajax  covered 
his  bleeding  corse.  On  the  other^side  the  warfikc 
Menelaus  stood  in  arms,  mdulging  his  giief  fior  his 
friend,  and  increasing  the  doud  on  his  soul^V  But 
Hector,  having  urged  his  troops  to  batde,  <<  retired 
fr6m  the  flaming  strife.  Bounding  forward  with  eager 
speed,  he  soon  overtook  his  friends:  he  came  along 
on  the  steps  of  Aose,  who  l>ore  to  lofty  Troy,  the 
liomished  arms  of  the  great  son  of  Peleus.  Standmg 
apart  fron^  the  mournful  fight,  the  awful  hero  changed 
Ids  arms.  He  gave  his  own  to  the  warlike  l^rojans, 
to  bt  borne  to  sacred  Uion ;  and  he  assumed  the  im- 
mortal  arms  of  great  Achilles,  the  son  ofPtleus; 
the  arms,  which  the  deathless  gods  gave  to  his  fidier 
kclovcd*^. 

<<The  armour  fitted  Hector  divine.  Dreadfid 
Mars  breathed  on  him  his  force.  His  limbs  vd& 
fresh  vigour  are  braced ;  new  strength  pervades  his 
frame*  To  his  gallant  friends,  in  batde,  he  rushed. 
Like  Achilles,  he  seemed  to  them  all ;  as  flaming  bt 

S42.  Id.  iUWl.        SiS.  Horn.  Jiiad^vihi  sup.         ^.  ik ibid.  " 
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siroffc  Qwrtbe.ftsld,  In  tbe.nrma  of  die  gre«i  ion  ef  ^^^p* 
Peleus.  Wimliiig  1m9  courte,  through  all  the  Une,  he 
mused  the  ditef&of  the^ople.  ito  fight.  ^^  Hear  me  V* 
he  said,  ^'  ye  hundred  tribes,  who  border  on  sacred 
**  Troy ;  nor  I,  in  vant  of  numbers  at  home,  nor  tQ 
^<  cover  our  fields  with  ai^  idle  crowd,  have  roused  you 
**  from  your  dbtatit  homes,  or  called  you  to  the  walb 
^  of  Uion. .  To  disfend  the  Trojans  ye  came,  to  shield 
**  their  wives  and  infant  sons;  to  enter  battle  with 
*^  wiUiog  hearts,  to  chace  a  valliant  fpe  from  the  laddie 
*'  Let  each  therefore  turn  his  face  to  the  Greeks^ 
^  whether  safety  or  death  presents^^l" — ^^  R'^ht  for- 
ward they .  rushed,  with  all  their  g^ered  force,  on 
thb- Argi^es.  They  raised  before  them  their  spears* 
Much  they  hc^ed  to  force  the  dead  from  the  mighty 
grasp  of  the  g^at  Telamonian  Ajax.  Fools  that  tfaey 
were!— ma^y  pierced  by  his  dreadful  spear,  pouvQil 
forth  their  souls  on  the  corse'^."  But  as  Hector  had 
collected  thestorm  of  war,  and  poured  it  dark  over  the 
field,  Menelaus  V  swelled  his  loud  voice  on  the  winds  ^* 
he  tfagus  called  the  bright*maUedArgtves  i^^  O  friends! 
<^  O  leaders  of  Argos  1  O  princes  of  th^  nations  ia 
<<  armsl  Ye  who,,  with  the  sons  of  Atreus,  quaff  at 
^^  large  the  public  wine  j  ye  who  command  your  trills, 
**  who  derive  your  sacred  honours  from  Jove,  let  sonpit 
*^  issue  forth  of  their  own  accord ;  let  them  feel  nige* 
<^  in  their  souls,  that  the  great,  but  fallen  P^trodusi 
*<  should  become  a  sport  to  the  dogs  of  Troy^^." 

*^  He  spoke— and  the  son  of  OVleus,  the  swift- 
foojked  Ajax  heard.  He  first  came  forward  in  steely 
resounding  as  he  rushed  through  the  fight.  Idomeneus 
f9llowed  the  chief,  and  the  friend  of  the  great  Idomt • 
neus  i  Meriones  equal  to  Mars  the  destroyer  of  arnues * 

S45;  Horn.  lUad,  lik  xvii.  34i.  Id.  iWid. 
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T»ART  I.  But  Who  can  nme  dl^e  chMt ,  dl  dvi^'lilMioit  llwt 
came  m  their  anii9y  when  die  Argives  retiwed  the 
fight  round  the  corie  of  the  AUen  Pfttrftchw?'— The 
gadiered  Trojans  rushed  first  to  bittU.  Hector  pae^ 
iceded  in  arm^.  *  As  iriten,  in  Ae  echoing  mouth  of 
n  river,  descending  from  fadier  Jove,  huge  tomUes 
the  roaring  wave,  and  rolls  back  in  its  chauttl  the 
stream ;  so  loud  was  the  damour  of  Trby.  But  sSrat 
stood  the  Argives  arrayed:  they  st(k>d  unound  the 
son  of  Mensetius,  having  but  one  soul  in  diear  breasts ; 
walled  round  with  their  shields,  they  stood*^."  Yet 
the  Trojans  shook  '<  the  ranks  of  the  deep^formed  Ar- 
gives ;  they  removedthem  from  Ae  ^in :  diey  draggled 
the  Uoody  corse  over  the  field.  But  notJong  remain- 
ed distant  the  Greeks ;  straight  Ajax  turned  dieir  face 
to  die  foe :  Ajax  in  figure,  in  deeds,  in  arms,  dip  first 
of  the  Greeks  in  fight,  next  to  the  tdameless  son  of 
Peleus.    He  broke  the  firm  front  of  the  Trojans. 

'  ^  Inhis  strengthlike  amountain^bokT)  who  di^erses 
with  ease,  on  his  hills,  the  youdiful  hunters  with  aU 
their  hounds ;  so  illustrious  Ajax  dispersed  the  Tro- 
jans, when  he  poured  upon  them  his  force^^.  Al« 
ready  ihey  had  surrounded  Patrodus :  they  hq^  to 
ttrag  to  dieir  ci^  the  slain,  to  cover  dieir  arms  with 
renown..  Him  Hippothous  seized  by  die  foot,  the  il- 
lustrious son  of  Pclasg^an  Lethus:  he  dragged  the  dead 
durough  the  burning  fight,  binding  round  the  i»ck  a 
thong.  He  pleased  Hector  and  Troy  by  the  deed; 
but  sudden  fate  hovered  over  his  life.  None  could' 
turn  death  ftx>m  the  chiefj  though  eager  to  w^rd  it 
ftway.  The  scm  of  Telamon,  bounding  anmin,  ^rack 
the  hero  hand  to  hand  with  his  spear.  On  the  foraaea 
hehnet  fell  the  lance.  SpHt  is  the  casque  in  twain.  Th« 
point  passed  near  the  horse*hair  cone,  forceful  driven 
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ger  aletl,  rushed  Woody  to  the  euth  from  the  wound; 
(lis  strenglh  is  at  once  unbraced*  He  dropt  the  foot 
ef  the  slaiaop  the  ground:  onhisiace  he  fell  on  Pa- 
trodiis;  prone  he  fa|y,  in  death,  <m  the  dead^^* 

<<  But  Hector  launched  on  the  godlike  Ajax  his  spear, 
that  shone  bright  as  it  flew.  Ajaic  saw  the  gleam- 
ing steel  as  it  came ;  and,  inclining,  avoided  its  point: 
but  the  spear  fell  on  warlike  Schedius,  ike  mi^gnani- 
mous  son  of  Iphttus,  by  far  the  bravest  of  all  the  Pho« 
ceans.  Him  the  hero  struck  in  die  throat:  through 
his  shoulder  s^peared,  in  Uood,  the  eager  point  of  the 
fatal  lance :  resounding  he  fell  to  the  earth  >  over  his 
body  crashed  harshly  his  arms.  And  Ajax  struck  the 
warlike  Phorcys,  the  son  of  Phsnops,  illustrious  in 
arms.  Through  his  body  passed  swiftly  the  lanqe ; 
the  steel  broke  the  cuirass  in  twain,  and  mixed  its 
point  with  the  entrails  behind.  Extended  large  be 
lay  on  the  earth,  and  grasped  the  dustwidi  bii  dying 
hand'''. 

<<  The  foremost  of  the  ranks  of  the  fpe  fpve  way : 
illustrious  Hector  himself  retires*  Loud  swell  the 
shouts  of  the  Arg^ves :  they  drag  the  slain  heroes  away ; 
Phorcys  and  the  valiant  Hippothous.  Fropi  dieir 
bodies  they  tore  their  arms.  Then  had  the  Trojans  in 
ffight,  driven  headlong  before  the  Argives,  ascended 
to  lofty  Jlion ;  then  the  Argives  had  won  renown,  by 
their  own  proper  courage  and  force»  if  ApoUo  h^d  nqt 
roused  jEneas  to  battle.  Bounding  forward  in  his 
arms,  he  stood  far  advanced  beyond  the  li^e ;  and  th^ 
Trojans  turned  their  face  from  shameful  flight :  they 

USD,  Id.  ibid.  **  From  the^^'^  LttrU^a  far/*  «dd|  Hom^  (AW. 
lib.  xYiii.) :  Hence  we  learn,  that  a  Pelasgian  colony  had  been  there 
^asMd  befove  the  Trojaawar. 
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PART  I.  f  uahed  onward  against  the  Argircs.  J£neas  Immcliea 
with  force  his  bright  spear:  he  struck  Leocritiis,  the 
gallant  friend  of  the  great  Lycomedes.  Before  the 
ftlain  Lycomedes  stood  in  steel:  he  launched  his  beam- 
ing spear  on  the  foe ;  he  struck  the  shepherd  of  his 
people,  brave  Apisaon.  Through  his  liver  rushed 
eager  the  lance ;  straight  his  limbs  are  unbraced  in 
death.  From  the  fertile  Paeon  he  came ;  and,  nextto 
the  great  Asteropaeus,  he  was  the  bravest  of  his  peo- 
ple in  fight^^'. 

^<  Him,  as  he  fell  in  his  blood,  pitied  the  mighty 
Asteropsus;  Right  onward  he  urged  his  course,  ready 
to  launch  his  spear  on  the  Argives ;  but  no  opening 
appeared  for  his  steel.  Covered  over  with  their  buck- 
lers they  stood :  they  formed  a  circle  round  the  fallen 
Patrocliis,  and  stretched  forward  to  the  Trojans  their 
Spears.  Through  their  lines  rushed  the  godlike  Ajax. 
He  urged  them  to  the  battle  with  words,  with  deeds  he 
urged  them  to  fight.  He  permitted  none  to  retreat  from 
the  dead  ;none  to  rush  forward  from  his  line  on  the  foe. 
He  commanded  all  to  stand  firm ;  to  close  round  his 
spear  their  close  ranks:  hand  to  hand  to  urge  their 
bright  points*53.  Such  were  the  orders  of  mighty 
'Aju.  The  earth  is  drenched  with  purple  blood; 
heaps  on  heaps  sink  the  foe  to  the  ground.  The  Tro- 
jans, with  their  allies  renowned,  fell  mixed  with  the 
falling  Argives.  Nor  the  latter  urged  the  fight  vrith- 
out  blood,  though  fewer  they  sunk  in  death.  They 
remembered  the  Words  of  the  chief :  close  compacted 
the  warriors  stood  and  warded  off  death  by  their  mu- 
tual aid'54. 

<«  Thus  fought  the  foes  on  the  field,  with  all  the 
rage  of  devouring  flames.    Deep  darkness  involvedthe 
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figlit :  in  ft  cloud  stood  concealed  the  foea ;  who  pushed  LETTEa 
their  spears  through  blood  apd  death,  ro^i^d  the  fallen  ^^^'  v 
son  of  Menaetius'^^.  The  other  warriors  of  lofty 
Troy,  and  the  A^rgives,  bright-covered  with  mail, 
fought  free  in  the  air  serene*  Spread  oyer  them  is 
the  splendour  divine,  the  sharp  light  of  the  blazinj^ 
sun*  Nor  cloud  arose  from  the  ample  field,  nor  mist 
inwrapt  the  mountain's  head.  At  intervals  they  fought 
dispersed;  avoiding,  with  mutual  care,  their  deadly 
spears  as  they  flew*  But  the  foes,  who  in  the  centre 
engaged,  suffered  woes,  and  wounds,  and  death ;  in» 
Tolved  in  battle,  in  darkness,  in  night^^^ 

*^  Then  arose  amid  the  crowd,  in  words  like  these, 
the  voice  of  some  Argive  in  arms ;  ^*0  friends!  urge 
^^  onward  the  war :  it  becomes  not,  we  must  not  re* 
*^  treat.  It  were  now  disgraceful  to  fly  to  the  ships: 
^<  here  rather  let  the  earth  open  wide,  and  closing  over 
«  us  conceal  our  shame !— »This  were  better  for  our 
^^  fame,  than  to  suffer  the  car-ruling  Trojans  to  drag 
"  Patroclus  hence  to  their  lofty  city,  and  to  cover  with 
<^  renown  their  arms."  Then  some  Trojan  exclaimed, 
"  O  friends !  here  let  us  urge  the  war;  let  none  tuni 
^<  his  foot  from  the  fight,  though  all  w;ere  destined  tq 
"  fall  in  death  on  the  corse  of  the  hero  slain."-?-"  On 
either  side  such  words  were  used.  The  souls  of  th^ 
warriors  are  awakened »  death  rages  amain  over  the 
field.  The  horrid  clangour,  the  tumult,  the  noise  of 
arms,  swelled  on  the  air,  ^nd  rose  (o  the  brazen  gour 
cave  of  heaven^57^ 

"  Hector  hurled  his  bright  l^nce  through  the  air, 
9t  the  breast  of  the  great  Automedon,  He  saw  th^ 
gleaming  steel,  as  it  came,  and  stooping  forward  avoido 
ed  its  point.  Behind  him  it  stood  fixed  in  the  ground ; 

^35.  Horn,  Iliad,  lib.  xin.  256.  Id.  ibid,     . 
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?ART  I.  Afe  stfcff  quivered  as  it  sunk  in  the  earth  j  but  sUwn  fluft 
^^^^^'^^^  strong  spear  remitted  its  force,  as  it  shook*  Th«n 
hand  to  hand  had  the  heroes  closed ;  then  with  tiieh» 
swords  had  diey  urged  the  fight,  but  the  Ajaces  m^ed 
ill  between.  They  parted  the  combatants,  as  thejr 
glowed  to  engage^^s.  Avoiding  the  battle  of  the  chiefsi 
Ae  leaders  of  Troy  retired ;  Hector,  the  great  iEneas^ 
Md  Chromius  in  form  like  the  gods.  They  left  Are- 
tus,"  whom  Automedon  had  slain,  "  in  all  his  blocid; 
mangled,  torn,  he  lay  on  the  ground,  AutoAiedon 
divested  Ac  slain  of  his  arms ;  and  glorying  over  the 
warrior  thus,  began :  "  This,  at  least,  has  lessened  my 
grief  for  the  fall  of  the  son  of  Menaetius;  a  part  of 
die  cloud  of  woe  is  dispelled,  Aou^  less  than  his 
the  renown  of  the  slain." — <*  He  spoke,  and  placed 
aloft  in  the  car  the  bloody  spoils  of  the  hapless  Aretus. 
Stained  with  gore  are  his  feet  and  his  hands.  Like  a 
lion  the  hero  seemed,  when  drenched  with  the  blood 
of  some  slaughtered  bull^J'. 

"  Again  over  the  fallen  Patroclus  is  kindled  the 
dismal  fight.  Blue^eyed  Pallas  awaked  the  fierce  strife. 
Inwrapt  in  a  purple  cloud  she  shot  from  heaven  to  the 
field.  She  entered  the  nations  of  Argos ;  ishe  roused 
the  soul  of  each  chief  to  the  fight.  First  she  spoke  to 
the  son  of  Atreus,'to  Menelaus  renowned  m  arm^. 
A  chief  there  was  among  the  Trojans,  Podes  the  soft 
of  iEtion ;  in  wealth  abounding,  brave  in  war :  die 
most  honoured  by  Hector  of  all  the  warriors,  who 
^  fought  for  Troy;  his  companion,  his  guest  beloved : 
him,  as  he  turned  to  flight,  the  yellow-haired  Mene- 
laus struck  with  his  spear.  Near  the  belt  passed  the 
eager  steel :  through  and  through  rushed  deadly  the 
lance.  Resounding  he  fell  to  the  earth.  The  foe 
dragged  the  slain  from  his  friends,  to  the  deep  ranks  of 

3£8.  Id.  ibi4.  259.  Horn.  Iliad.  lib.  xvii. 
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ikut  Axf^vt  powett'^/'  But  liiea  Hector,  mcow^  letter 
ed  by  Apdio,  <<- advanced  to  die  front  of  the  iiatllc^  ^^^* 
]gl6&lnikig  brigiit  in  his  burnished  Ateel ;  then  Jove  took 
bis  cb^adfui  «gis,  he  hung  it  forward  a  g^eamfaigpot^ 
tettt:  all  Ida  he  wrapt  in  a  cloud.  His  bcrfts  issued 
fotthfrom  the  gloom,  and  awful  roiled  his  loud  tfan* 
ders  on  high.  The  whole  mountain  he  shook  as  b^ 
lainfehed:  he  gave  victoiy  to  Troy,  and  tuxBedtfa* 
Argives  to  light  "^^ 

'^  Not  unperceived  by  magnanimous  AjaZyby  Me* 
ndaus  renowned  in  arms,  Jove  had  inclined  the  scale, 
and  given  Apc  changing  victory  to  Troy,  With  words 
like  these  began  aloud  Telamoniaa  Ajax,  <<  WonM 
^<  thait  soiQie  Friend  were  near  to  bear  the  tidings  to  die 
*^  great  son  of  Pdens! — He  I  deei^  knows  naught 
^<  of  our  state:  the  moumful  tide  has  not  yet  reached 
^<  his  ear,  that  bis  friend  betoved  has  fallen  in  the  wan 
^^  Nor  can  mine  eyes  perceive  a  chief,  a  fit  bearer  df 
<<  news  to  Achilles.  Oppressed  whh  darkness  we  fight  s 
^^  our  steeds,  ourselves  are  involved  in  clouds*  O 
<*  Father  Jove !  remove  the  gloom ;  free  irom  daik«> 
<<  ness  the  sotis  of  Argos : — ^restore  the  sun  !-^Give  us 
«  to  see  with  our  eyes :  tkstroy  ns  at  least  in  the  light! 
««s  des^^c^ion  seems  good  to  thy  sOttP^*.*^ — **  Ht 
spoke,  and  Jupiter  heard:  he  pitied  the  hero's  tears: 
tfCraight  he  dispersed  the  darknes^  he  removed  the 
doud  from  ibeir  eyes.  The  sum  shone  ^m  bb  skyi 
the  ti^tole  batde  h  coveted  with  ligbt  ^3." 

Then  it  was  resolved  to  send  Antilocbus>  pr«idem 
Nestor's  magnanimous  son,  to  the  ittustrions  son  of  Pc^ 
leas,  to  let  him  know,  **'  that  fallen  beneath  the  band 
of  tbe  foe,  lay  slaki  the  most  beloved  of  bis  fnends.? 
Meantime  it  was  found  necessary,  to  give  up  the  idea 

$60.  Id.  ibia.  261.  Iliad,  lib.  xvit. 

263.  Id.  ibid.  363.  Horn.  Iliad,  ubi  lup. 
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FART  I.  of  riepdling  the  Trojans,  and  to  attmipt  to  caxty  off 
the  corse  of  I^atrodus  by  flight.  This  desperate  service 
was  undertaken  by  Meriones  and  Menelai;».  ^'  They 
raised  the  corse  in  their  arms :  aloft  they  reared  it  with 
all  their  force;  loud  swelled  the  shout  of  the  Trojans, 
when  the  Argives  raised  the  body  from  the  earth. 
Right  forward  they  rushed,  like  hounds  pursuing  a 
wounded  bear;  but  when  the  Argives  turned  their 
face,  the  colour  changed  over  their  features  through 
fean  None  sustained  the  fight  for  the  corse  of  the 
chief  ^^4. 

«*  Thus  with  spirit  they  bear  amain  the  hero's  corse 
toward  the  ships  of  the  At^ives.  Dreadful  battle 
swells  behind  them,  with  noise ;  like  a  fire  which  in- 
vades, in  its  rage,  the  wide  streets  of  well-peopled 
towns.  Sudden  it  bursts  to  sight ;  the  lofty  domes  sink 
dark  in  the  broad-skirted  flame.  Resounding  it  sproids 
along,  beneath  the  force  of  the  roaring  winds  ;  such  the 
horrid  sound  of  bounding  steeds,  of  men  rushing  for- 
ward in  arms,  when  collected  they  poured  on  the  flight 
of  the  Greeks  *^^.  Behind  the  two  Ajaces  broke  th« 
rushing  tide  of  the  foe.  Yet  the  foe  pursued  amain. 
Two  godlike  heroes  led  them  on;  iEneas,  the  great 
son  of  Anchises,  and  Hector,  illustrious  in  arms^^. 

*^  Ah  me  I  what  change  is  this?"-— cried  Achilles, 
as  he  sat  alone  near  the  lofty  sterns  of  the  hollow  ships : 
— "  Why  again  fly  the  long-haired  Argives  ?— Why 
'^  turn  they  their  flight  to  the  ships  ?•— Much  I  dread, 
*^  that  the  deathless  gods  have  fulfilled  the  mournful 
"  fears  of  my  souP^^" — ^^  While  thus  he  turned  his 
dismal  thoughts,  came  Nestor's  illustrious  son«  Wid^ 
poured  the  warm  tears  from  his  eyes:  he  told  at  once 

264.  Id.  ibid.  265.  IHad.  lib.  xvii. 

266.  Id.  ibid.  267.  Horn.  Bad.  W^  xriU. 
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ANCIENT  EUROPE.  l»f* 

At  moarnfd  tale.  On  the  son  of  warlike  Peleus  a  LETTER 
dark  cloud  of  sorrow  arose.  He  raised  the  ashes  in  both 
his  hands:  he  poured  them  on  his  head,  and  disfigured 
his  gracefel  face.  To  his  garments  the  dark  dust  ad- 
hered on  every  side.  Large  he  is  spread  on  the  earth ; 
covering  a  wide  space,  as  rolling  he  lies.  He  tears  his 
heavy  locks  with  his  hands.  The  captive  maids  issue 
forth  from  their  tents,  the  bright  prizes  he  had  gained 
in  war;  which  Patroclus  had  won  in  the  field.  Sad 
in  soul  they  issued  forth.  Their  mournful  voice  arose 
round  the  chief:  they  struck  their  white  breasts  with 
their  hands.  Their  lovely  limbs  were  unbraced  with 
woe.  Antilochus  joined  his  grief  to  their  tears:  heheld 
the  mighty  hand  of  AchiUes ;  for  deep  he  groaned  from 
his  inmost  soul.  He  dreaded  that  the  chief,  in  despair, 
would  raise  the  steel  against  his  life  ^^.'^ 

As  soon  as  the  son  of  Peleus  had  given  vent  to  his  • 
grief,  he  went,  unarmed,  to  the  trench  beyond  the  wall 
of  the  Grecian  camp.  *^  There  standing  he  raised  his 
voice.  When  the  Trojans  heard,  over  their  lines,  the 
brazen  voice  of  the  all-subduing  Achilles,  the  souls  of 
all  shrunk  with  fear  in  their  breasts  ^^.  Back  they 
turned  their  sounding  cars,  presaging  dreadful  woes  in 
their  souls ^^^"  Then  the  Greeks  "placed  on  a  bier 
the  mangled  corse  of  the  hapless  Patroclus.  His  friends 
beloved  stood  wailing  around.  They  bore  him  away  to 

568.  Id.  ibid. 

569.  On  this  occasion  Homer  Introduces  the  iimile  of  the  truntpetg 
vbich  certainly  was  not  in  use  in  Greece  or  Asia  Minor,  st  the  time 
of  the  Trojan  war,  as  he  never  mentioned  it  in  any  of  the  charges  to 
battle.  Hence  the  merit  he  constantly  ascribes  to  a  loud  voice.  Yet 
was  he  not  nnactjuainted  with  the  importance  of  that  spirit-stirting 
instmment;  for  he  tells  as,  «  so  tbrilfy  loud  arote  the  votte  of  the 
dauntless  son  of  the  car-ruling  Peleus,  as  swells  the  sound  on  the 
winds,  when  the  dear  voice  of  the  trumpet  ascends;  when  ruthless 
foes  surround  with  battle  a  town,  and  roll  am^un  their  whole  force  on 
its  walls."    XlUtd.  lib.  xviiL  STO.  Horn.  Iliad,  lib.  ;cviii. 
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tMLTh,   Aeahipi.  Great  AchjUos  Mowed  their  9tfp««  W%m 
poured  t^  dark  teare  down  bia  €heeka  ^^'•^' 

Thia  happened  about  sun^set ;  or,  to  use  the  mgtiA^ 
cal  language  of  Homer,  **  Juno  graceful,  with  larg« 
rolling  eyea,  now  sent  the  unwearied  sun,  u^wiUing,  tm 
^  waves  of  the  main'^^.  .His  splendid  orli  is  simk  ui 
the  west*  The  godUke  Argives  cease  iirom  their  toils  t 
from  the  perils  of  the  bloody  fight ;  from  t)ie  lahoura 
4^f  sdl-equalling  war.  The  Trojans,  on  the  otb^r  flide^ 
removed  themselves  from  the  dismal  fruy,  ^|d  b^i^s^ 
tf&eir  nqpid  steeds  from  their  cars*  To  council  ^ej  all 
TOAvcned.  Even  before  the  repast  was  prepared,  the 
council  was  standing  held :  none  dare  to  sit  down  o« 
the  plain ;  for  terror  had  seised  the  Trojan  boat,  when 
great  Achilles  presented  his  form  to  view  ^^3."  Xo  tfi^m 
the  prudent  Polydamas  began  to  raise  his  warning 
voice.  Polydamas  of  Hector  the  faithful  friend:  on  the 
aame  night  were  the  heroes  bom :  the  former  in  council 
superior  rose,  the  latter  excelled  at  the  spear.  With 
aoul  devoted  to  the  host,  Polydamas  thus  begau^ 

Sn.  Id.  ibid.. 

272.  In  JuKOf  Homer  seems  generally  to  personify  the  lamer  re^oi^ 
rftbe  heaven*,  the  atmosphere  of  our  earth;  and  in  Jupitbr»  the 
etbereal  region  or  higher  heaven  /  where  reside  the  teedt  of  fire,  and 
Whence  Jwio  d&rwmd  her  generative  power.  Hence  the  learned  Blnck- 
vell  remarks, «  No  wonder  the  mighty  agent  that  kjeeps  up  t^  round 
of  generation,  should  assume  a  thousand  forms  to  accomplish  his 
ends;  and  as  little  that  the  active  mass  which  surrounds  the  globe, 
the  AXB  whose  eUutic  tprtng  produces  tuch  convulsions  at  the  approach 
of  riKB»  should  be  frequently  embroiled  with  her  imperious  mate** 
{Mythol.  XiOtt.  xii.).  But  when  Homer  adapts  himself  to  vulgmr  qppre- 
hension,  he  uses  a  legendary  language  suited  to  vulgar  prejw&cef^  aqd 
represents,  by  Jupiter  and  Juno,  the  <wo  great  immortal  beings  sup- 
posed by  the  Greeks  to  preside  in  the  heavens ;  and  thought  to  govern, 
.  in  conjunction  with  the  other  deities,  the  afisurs  of  men.  I  have  for- 
merlj,  however,  had  occasion  to  observe,  and  I  here  repeat  the  re- 
inark.  That  physical  and  moral  allegory  are  so  blended,  in  the  writings 
of  Homer,  with  traditional  fable,  that  there  is  often  BO  reducing  hU 
mythology  to  any  measure  of  commm-sense. 

973.  Horn.  JUiad.  lib.  zviii. 
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^  Weigh  with  caution  our  state,  O  friends !  to  cverjr  letter 
^  aide  send  the  thoughts  of  your  souls.  As  for  me,  ^^^• 
^^  I  advise  to  retreat;  this  instant  to  march  to  the 
**^taim:  for  distant  far  we  remain  from  our  walls. 
««  Whilst  Achilles  retained  his  wrath ;  whilst  he  raged 
«  against  Atrides,  less  heatjr  was  the  weight  of  the 
**  arms  of  the  foe :  the  Argives  were  less  dreadful  in 
^  fight.  1  then  rejoiced  to  pass  the  night  near  their 
**  dark  hollow  ships ;  my  hopes  then  arose  to  conquest ; 
^  in  thought,  I  saw  their  navy  destroyed.  But  now 
**  other  terrors  arise :  much  I  dread  the  great  son  of 
**  Peleus.  Fierce,  impatient,  is  the  soul  of  the  chief. 
«  He  will  not  his  valour  confine  to  the  field,  where 
^  the  Trojans  and  Argives  have  long  tried  the  equal 
*«  fortune  of  Mars.  For  the  city  the  hero  will  fight ; 
**  fen-  our  wives,  for  our  tender  dames.  Let  us,  there- 
**  fore,  retnm  to  Troy :  obey  my  voice !  believe  my 
<*  words* 

**  If  ye  win  obey  my  woids,  though  sore  dismayed 
^*  and  mournful  in  soul,  through  the  night  we  may,  in 
**  council,  provide  for  the  defence  of  ourselves  and 
^  Troy.  Our  lofty  towers  shall  protect  the  town ;  our 
*•  high  gates  repel  the  force  of  the  foe :  our  gates  fitted 
^  with  massy  planbs,  long,  polished,  and  compacted 
<<  with  art.  At  morning  our  towers  we  will  man,  and 
•*  stand  in  arms  on  our  lofty  walls.  With  disadvan- 
<<  tage,  if  he  comes,  he  shall  fight:  fruidess  battle  he 
"  shall  urge  round  our  town ;  again  the  chief  will  rc- 
-**  turn  to  his  ships,  after  tiring  his  high-maned  steeds 
**  in  various  circles  round  our  walls.  Though  great 
**  his  valour,  he  never  will  attempt  to  force  our  gates ; 
"  he  can  never  succced*^^'' 

9r4.  Id.  ibid. 
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TART  I.  Hectbr  treated  this  sage  advice  with  cBsdain.  **Pcijr- 
^"^^^^^^^^  «  damas !''  the  hero  said,  "  dbpleasing  are  thy  words 
*^  to  my  soi^.  Dost  thou  advise  us  to  return,  again 
<^  to  shut  ourselves  up  within  our  walla? — Is  it  not 
*'  enough,  O  friends  1  that  so  long  we  have  been  cooped 
«  in  our  towers? — But  cease,  imprudent  man!  dis- 
<^  perse  not  thy  fears  through  the  host.  Yet  none  of 
"  the  Trojans  will  hear,  I  will  not  suffer  them  to  hear. 
*•  Listen  all  I  attend  to  my  words ;  let  all  obey  the  rc- 
"  solves  of  my  soul.  Prepare  the  supper  through  the 
*<  host;  let  the  army,  by  their  tribes,  take  repast. 
<<  Ren^ember  the  nightly  guard  1  Watch  all  in  your 
^t  martial  arms.  At  morning,  with  the  earliest  lig^t, 
^<  ranged  thick,  we  shall  wake  the  dreadful  strife  be- 
<<  fore  the  hollow  ships  of  the  foe.  If  in  truth  the  hero 
/'  is  roused,  if  Achilles  descends  to  the  fight,  I  shall 
^^  not  shun  him  in  the  field;  I  will  oppose  him  hand  to 
**  hand ;  or  he  shall  mighty  honour  gain,  or  renown 
"  shall  cover  my  spear^^^."  Thus  spoke  the  illustrious 
Hector:  the  Trojans  shouted  over  their  host'^^. 

In  consequence  of  this  approved  resolution,  the 
Trojans  remained  in  arms  on  the  field,  and  <\took  re* 
past.  But  the  Argives,  throughout  the  long  night, 
raised  the  voice  of  grief  for  the  fallen  Patroclus.  To 
them  the  son  of  godlike  Peleus,  deep-groaning  began 
the  woe.  He  laid  his  slaughtering  hands  on  the  breast 
of  his  friend  beloved ;  while,  from  the  depth  of  his 
soul,  frequent  broken  sighs  arose.  "  Vain  was  the  pro- 
"  mise,  ye  gods  I"  exclaimed  he,  "  which  I  made  on 
^<  that  fatal  day,  when  I  confirmed  in  his  lofty  halls  the 
^'  soul  of  the  hero  Menaetius.  I  told  the  hero,  that  to 
**  Opuntia  his  high-renowned  son  should  return  laden 
**  with  his  portion  of  spoil,  after  Ilion  lay  in  ruins  on 
•*  the  earth.     But  Jove  fulfils  not,  in  all,  the  hopes  of 

arS.  Iliad,  lib.  xvUk  3^6.  Id.  ibid. 
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•*  aspiring  man  !-^Yet  since  thee  I  survive,  O  Patro-    lettek 

**  clus  I  I  will  not  cover  thy  corse  with  earth,  till  hither  ^  * 

*^  I  shall  bring  in*  these  hands  the  head  of  Hector. 

**  Twelve  Trojan  youths  I  will  also  slay,  a  bloody 

*^  offering  at  thy  pyre !-— Meantime  thou  thus  shalt  lye 

<^  in  death,  in  mournful  state  before  the  ships.  Around 

*♦  thy  corse  the  daughters  of  Troy,  and  deep-bosomed 

**  Dardanian  dames,  shall  over  thee  raise  their  moum- 

<<  ing  voice.  Night  and  day  shall  descend  their  tears. 

«<  Our  bright  conquests  in  war  shall  mourn ;  the  maids, 

**  whom  in  arms  we  acquired,  while  wealthy  states 

**  fell  subdued  by  our  deadly  spears^^r," 

But  as  soon  as  ^<  Aurora,  clad  in  saffron  robe,  rose 
bright  from  the  ocean,"  Achilles,  having  got  a  new  suit 
o£  armour*''®,  "  strode  along  the  shore  of  the  roaring 

main, 

S77.  Horn.  Hiad,  lib.  viii.  The  Grecian  chiefs  seem  to  have  bees 
great  favpurites  with  the  Asiatic  ladies;  as  thejr,  though  violently 
seized  by  the  blood-stained  hands  of  the  invaders  of  their  country, 
conldnot  only  reconcile  themselves  to  their  condition,  but  feel  a  fond 
afiection  for  the  slayers  of  their  husbands  and  brothers  (Horn.  ///<;•/. 
passim.).  It  may  also  be  observed,  that  the  Grecian  warriors,  though 
ferocious  even  to  a  degree  of  savage  barbarity,  were  tender  of  their 
female  captives  (Id.  ibid.) ;  and  so  much  addicted  to  women,  that 
every  chief  had  a  kind  of  seraglio  in  his  tent  {Iliad,  lib.  ix.  ct  seq.). 
Even  aged  Nestor  had  his  fair  bed- fellow. 

278.  This  armour  is  said  to  have  been  formed  by  Vulcan,  the  vtork^ 
man  divitte/  and  procured  for,  and  presented  to  Achilles  by  his  motheti 
Thcti*  (Hom.  liiad.  lib.  xix.) ;  probably  because  it  was  brought  by  sea 
from  Lemnos,  where  the  limping  god  was  fabled  to  have  his  forge,  and 
whence  the  Grecian  army  before  Troy  was  supplied  with  wine  {Iliad. 
lib.  vii.  sub.  fin.).  And  as  whole  fleets  arrived  at  the  Grecian  camp 
from  that  Island  (Id.  ibid.),  the  Greeks  would,  no  doubt,  be  furnished 
with  whatever  the  Lemnians  could  supply  them.  In  exchange,  some 
gave  brass,  some  steel;  some  the  hides  of  oxen,  some  oxen  themselves; 
others  purchased  wine  with  slaves  (Hom.  Iliad,  lib.  vii,  sub.  fin.). 
The  sovereignty  of  Lemnos  was  then  held  by  £  uncus,  the  son  of  Ja- 
son (Id.  ibid.);  the  friend,  if  not  the  kinsman  of  Achilles  (Strabo, 
Gec^.  lib.  i.  p.  45,  edit,  sup.  cit.).    If  the  island  of  Lemnos  had  not 
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rARTi.  main,  and  roosed  lo  council  the  heroes  oi  Axgomm 
Dreadful  rose  the  loud  voice  of  the  king.  From  wing 
to  wing  the  army  heard.  £ven  those  that  formerly  re-> 
mained  remote  from  battle  a^  the  ships  of  tbe  Ar- 
gives ;  the  pilots,  who  led  them  over  the  ocean ;  thef , 
who  held  the  helms  in  the  main;  they,  to  whom  the 
stores  were  in  charge;  the  dispensers  of  victuals  and 
wine:  all  these  to  the  assembly  repaired,  as  great 
Achilles,  who  had  so  long  abstained  from  fight,  again 
made  bis  appearance  ^^^Z' 

At  the  council,  a  reconciliation  took  place  between 
Achilles  and  Agamemnon.  The  presents  formerly- 
proffered  were  delivered.  "  Seven  tripods  the  Grecian 
chiefs  brought  from  the  tent  of  Atrides,"  by  his  com- 
mand, ^^twtoty  caldrons  of  burnishedbrass,  and  twelve 
coursers  unmatched  in  the  race :  they  brought  seven 
bright-blushing  maids,  graceful  in  form,  and  expert  in 
female  aru ;  the  eighth  was  the  blooming  Briseis.  Ulys- 
aes,  preceding  the  other  chiefs,  bore  ten  talents  of  gold. 
Behind  in  long  order  came,  bearing  gifts,  the  young 
chiefs  of  the  Argives.  In  the  midst  of  the  assembly 
the  whole  treasure  is  placed '^°.  Then  rose  the  great 
Agamemnon.  Talthybius,  endowed  with  voice  divine, 
held  the  victim-boar  in  his  hands.  Atrides  drew  forth 
the  knife,  which  always  hung  by  the  large  sheath  of  his 
deadly  sword.  He  cut  the  bristles  from  the  head  of 
the  boar:  with  hands  uplifted  to  Jove  he  prayed.  All 
the  Argives  sat  in  silence  around.  Beginning  his 
prayer,  he  said,  eying  the  spacious  face  of  the  sky  I 

"  Bear  witness,  O  Father  Jove  I  best  and  greatest 
^^  of  gods;  hear,  O  Earth  1   O  Sun,  attend! — ^hear, 

bfen  famous  in  early  times  for  the  forging  of  metals,  the  Greeks 
would  not  have  degraded  the  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  god,  Father- 
7iiL%t  the  opificcr  of  the  nniversei  to  the  character  of  a  blacksmith^ 
aiid  made  it  his  work -shop. 
379.  Horn.  Jliad,  lib.  xix.  S80.  Id.  ibidi. 
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^  7t  furies,  that  dwell  under  ground,  and  pnnUh  per.    lettcr 

<^  jured  mortals  at  death!  that  I  laid  not  tnj^  hand  in      ^^ 

^  force  on  the  charms  of  the  stalely  Briseis;  that  I  as- 

<<  cended  not  by  persuasion  her  bed.    Untouched  she 

^  lemaioed  in  my  tents,  unsuHied  are  her  beauties  du 

*^  vine.    If  Atrides  swears  fabely  in  aught,  may  the 

^^  gods  heap  on  him  the  woes,  that  overwhelm  the 

*'  perjm'ed  in  soul'®*." — ^Talthybius  threw  the  victim* 

wil^  speed,  in  the  vast  stream  of  the  hoary  main* 

^Hien  Achilles  arose,  amid  the  Argives,  and  dius  spoke 

aloud: — O  Father  Jove!  from-  thee  are  derived  the 

<<  weighty  woes  of  mortal  men.    Nor  had  the  son  of 

<^  Atreus  ever  moved  my  heart  with  his  words,  ^  nor 

^^  had  he  torn  from  my  side  the  maid,  but  Uiat  Jove 

<^  orduned  it  alL   He  decreed,  by  his  councils  divine, 

<<  to  urge  so  many  souls  of  Argos  to  the  goal  of  desiruc- 

<<  tive  death. — But  haste !  gartake  the  strengthening 

^  repast,  that  sudden  we  may  issue  to  war^^'»" 

<^  He  spoke,  and  the  council  dissolved.  The  chieft 
departed,  each  to  his  own  hollow  ship.  But  the  mag- 
nanimous troops  of  Achilles  took  in  charge  the  rich 
treasure  bestowed.  I'he  wealth  they  placed  in  the 
hero's  tents :  they  conducted  to  their  place,  the  maids ; 
the  coursers,  to  the  stud  of  his  steeds  »®3.>>  As  sOon 
as  this  sfervicc  was  performed,  and  the  whole  army  had 
taken  food  and  wine,  "  the  Argives  poured  from  their 
ships  on  the  plain ;  so  thick,  that  to  heaven  ascends  the 
dazzUng  gleam  from  the  brighdy-bumished  helmets  of 
men;  from  the  bossy  orbs  of  rattling  shields,  the  firm 
breast-plates,  the  steel-pointed  spears.  The  crash  of 
touching  arms  is  heard.  The  ground  hoarsely  groans 
as  the  warriors  move  ^^  I 

281.  Iliad,  lib.  xix.  282.  W.  ibid. 

983.  Horn.  Jiiad.  li^  xu.  284.  1<1  ijbid. 
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WAKT  I.  ^  In  tibe  midst  of  the  martial  host,  Achilles  arms 
v^^>^"^ii^  himself  He  grinds  his  teeth  in  his  dreadful  rage.  Mia 
eyes  flash,  like  two  flames  of  fire.  With  wratii  relent- 
less his  soul  bums,  and  grief  resistless  pervades  his 
heart.  In  his  fury  against  the  Trojans,  he  puts  on  his 
armour;  the  splendid  work  of  the  artist  divine*^ l«^ 
First  the  beauteous  greaves  on  his  legs  he  drew*^, 
fastened  before  with  silver  clasps.  The  breast-plate  on 
his  breast  he  placed  ^"^i  round  his  shoulders  he  threw 
his  swqrd ;  beaming  forth,  with  its  studs  of  gold.  Be* 
fore  him  he  reared  his  alUcovering  shield ;  large,  soKd^ 
and  strong  over  its  round  *^.  It  sent  its  bright  beams 
afar,  like  the  broad  orb  of  the  moon.  His  strong  hel- 
met on  his  head  he  placed :  like  a  comet  it  shone. 
Dreadful  nodded  the  plumes  of  gold,  which  Vulcan 
had  poured  thick  on  the  crest  ^^9. 

*'  The  hero  tried  himself  in  his  armour ;  whether  it 
fitted  his  body  aloft,  orlay  withease  onhis  manly  limbs." 
And,  finding  it  everj-  where  easy  and  firm,  "  he  took 
from  its  place  his  father's  spear ;  the  long,  heavy,  strong 
javelin  of  Peleus,  which  none  of  all  the  Argives  but 

385.  See  note  278. 

286.  These  greaves  must  have  covered  both  the  legs  and  thighs; 
for,  otherwise  the  thighs  would  have  been  left  entirely  naked,  as  we 
find  no  other  armour  provided  for  them.    And  that  the  thighs  of  the 
I  Greeks  and  Trojans  were  not  so  exposed,  ajipears  almost  certain,  from 

the  few  wounds  inflicted  on  them,  though  less  iterfectly  secured  by 
the  shield  than  the  belly.  In  what  manner  the  armour  of  the  legs 
and  thighs,  if  in  one  piece,  could  be  fitted  for  walking,  is  not  my  bu- 
siness here  to  inquire. 
28r.  The  breast-plate  or  cuirass,  seems  to  have  come  as  low  as  the 
belt  or  girdle,  which  secured  the  loins  (iiiaei.  pamm.).  In  the  arming 
of  Achilles  no  mention  is  made  of  the  girdle.  His  vulctnian  amwur 
must,  therefore,  have  been  complete  without  it.  But,  like  all  the 
armour  of  those  times,  it  seems  to  have  been  open  at  the  back. 

288.  This  shield,  like  that  of  Idomeneus,  and  those  of  some  Tro- 
jin  chiefs,  was  formed  wholly  of  metal.  I  forbear  to  say  any  thing 
of  the  figures  said  to  have  been  wrought  upon  it.    These  I  consider 
'    ts  foetical  ornaments.  369.  Horn,  liiati.  lib.  xix. 
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Achilles  could  wield  in  fight :  the  PelioQ  ash,  itbtch 
Chiron  gave  to  his  we.  Automedony  and  Alcimus 
brave  joined  to  the  car  the  steeds.  The  studded  bridles 
are  placed  in  their  KMHiths:  the  reina  extend  behind, 
to  the  well-compacted  seat  of  the  car.  Seising  the 
bright  whip  in  his  hand,  Automedon  leapt  at  once  oli 
the  duu-iot :  behind  bounded  aloft  great  Achilles,  ready 
for  war.  Bright  in  hb  arms  he  stood  like  the  beams 
of  Ibe  high  rolling  sun''^.  Around  the  son  of  Peleiia 
pour  the  Argives«  The  sons  of  Troy,  on  the  other 
side,  form  darkly  on  the  rising  ground'^'. 

A  furious  engagement  took  place's^,  in  which  the 
Greeks  were  victorious,  and  Achilles  made  dreadful 
havoc  among  the  Trojans.  <^  He  slew  the  flying  as  they 
fled :  the  dark  earth  iloated  around  with  their  blood. 
The  whole  axle  of  his  car  is  stained  with  blood :  the 
•eat  itself  is  drenched  with  gore  ;  as  sprinkled  it  bursts, 
on  ^a^h  side,  from  the  feet  of  the  coursers,  from  the 
ateel-surrounded  orbs  of  the  wheels.  Aloft  sat  the  soti 
of  Peleus,  eager  to  acquire  renown.  His  invincible 
hands,  as  he  stretches  them  forth  todeaths^are  stained 
with  dust,  with  clotty  blood^93i»> 

In  this  bloody  pursuit,  Achilles  slew  many  distin- 
guished warriors  ;  and  many  more  would  have  fallen 
by  his  hand,  if  the  rivers  Scamander  and  Simois,  had 

290.  Id.  ibid.  291.  Horn.  Hiad,  lib.  zx.  init. 

292.  This  engagement  was  accompanied  with  a  frightful  uproar  of 
theelements,  poetically  called  the  battle  of  the  gods.  «  Dreadful  thun- 
dered, from  above,  the  father  of  men  and  of  gods.  Beneath,  Neptune 
ttmck  the  earth  with  his  waves;  the  mountains  all  shook  their  XoUy 
heads;  streamy  Ida  trembled  to  its  base ;  its  doudy  summits  nodded 
on  high..  Troy  tottered  over  all  her  walls :  the  navy  shook,  on  the 
rocking  shore.  Struck  with  fear  was  the  king  of  the  dead;  lest  Nep- 
tune, as  he  shook  the  huge  world,  should  burst  the  earth,  and  lay 
•pen  to  gods  and  men  the  secteti  of  hit  gloomy  htttt.  //tm/.  lib.  xs. 

293.  Hom«  mad.  lib.  xx. 

mot 
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TAVCt  L  iMit  been  suddealy  swelled  by  a  thimder-dtorm,  aceom- 
panied  with  an  earthquake^  and  ehoaked  wHfa  the 
bodies  of  the  ^lain.  ^<  He  bounded  witfi  his  q>eiu'  iti 
the  stream  of  Scamander,  or  Xandius :  roused  to  wrath 
is  the  mighty  god,^^  to  use  die  allegorical  language  of 
Homer;  **  furious  he  rears  his  high-swollen  waves. 
From  his  channel  he  throws  the  dead ;  the  bodies 
mangled  by  the  steel  of  Athillts.  These  he  threw,  as 
he  raged,  ashore;  loud  bellowing,  like  anhimdred 
bulls.  The  living  he  ssnred  with  his  beauteous  streams^ 
forming  around  them  a  watery  wall:  but  drcadfiil 
round  great  Achilles  the  troubled  water  swelled  and 
roared*  Leaning  forward  on  his  broad  shield,  he  turned 
the  current  with  the  orb.  But  upborn  are  his  feet  by 
the  stream.  He  seised  a  branchy  elm  in  his  hands ; 
and  issuing  from  the  channel,  wiili  force,  urged  his  fly- 
ing steps  over  the  plain.  Nor  yet  desisted  the  river 
god  t  he  reared  his  current  above  its  banks;  darkening 
its  colour,  his  flood  arose.  He  resolved  to  turn  Achilles 
from  fight,  to  save  the  Trojans  from  ruin  and  death'^. 
Loud  roaring  rushed  along,  with  foam,  with  blood, 
widi  heroes  slain,  the  purple  wave  of  the  Jove-de- 
scended strcam*95  [^ 

The  waters,  however,  having  subsided,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  action  of  the  sun,  wind,  sulphureous  fire, 
«nd  the  clearing  of  the  stream  of  Scamander  of  dead 
bodies,  "  Achilles  hung  forward  on  Troy.  He  slew 
the  people,  he  slew  the  steeds.  In  the  lofty  tower  of 
the  Scaean  gate  the  aged  Priam  trembling  stood.  He 
saw  the  large  form  of  the  son  of  Peleus,  and  before 
him  the  fljring  Trojans :  brdten,  scattered,  diey  fled 
over  the  plain.  *«  Much  I  fear,"  said  hi, "  diis  dreadful 
chief  will  burst  his  way  through  pur  sacred  walls.*^ 
And  he  ordered  the  guards  to  hold  wide-open  the 
gates,  to  receive  the  flying  troops.  <<  Right  to  the  city 

894.  JUad,  lib.  zxi.  3$^.  Id.  ibid. 

their 
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their  way  they  held,  parched  with  heat  and  whitened    letter 
with  dust.  They  crowded  with  joy  through  the  gates.        ^^^*  - 
They  breathed  within  their  WdHLs  from  toil.  The  whole 
xky  is  filled  with  the  host^^^.*' 

Having  <*  cheared  with  cooling  draughts  their 
souk,"  the  Trojans  "  manned  their  battlements ;  lean- 
ing forward  with  their  steel  to  the  foe^»^."  Hector 
sdohe  disdained  to  take  refuge  within  the  walls :  he 
took  his  station  "before  the  Scsean  gate^s^^."  Mean- 
time Achilles,  who  had  been  engaged,  under  the  burn- 
ing heat  of  the  sun,  in  pursuit  of  a  chief  that  he  could 
not  overtake,  while  the  Trojans  entered  their  gates^?^, 
**  bright  strode  toward  the  city ;  blazing,  like  a  baleful 
star  I — Him  Priam  beheld:  forth  broke,  in  mournful 
accents,  the  aged  king.  He  struck  his  head  with  up- 
lifted hands :  he  shrilly  raised  his  wailing  voice,  in  en- 
treaty to  his  beloved  son ;  but  his  son  stood  darkly  at 
the  gate*  Much  burned  the  soid  of  Hector,  to  mix  in 
figjit  with  Achille53«>. 

<*  O  Hector  l^  said  Priam,  stretching  forth  his 
withered  hands,  "  stay  not  unsupported ;  meet  not  in 
*'  fight  this  warrior,  who  in  force  excels  th^e  far. 
**  Destructive  chief!— would  that  he  were  as  little 
"  loved  by  the  gods,  as  by  Priam  I— Then  bloody 
<^  hounds  his  corse  should  soon  tear,  and  vultures  flap 

296.  Horn.  liiad.  lib.  xxi.      297.  liiad.  lib.  xxii.  .  298.  Id.  ibid. 

299.  So  lundersts^nd  his  pursuit  of  Apollo,  under  the  form  of 
Agenor.  Smote  by  the  piercing  rays  of  the  sun,  and  rendered  al- 
most frantic,  Achilles  pursued  a  Trdjan  warrior,  or  a  phantom,  far 
beyond  the  line  of  battle,  when  his  whole  attention  ought  to  have 
been  turned  to  the  town.  Hence  the  reproach  of  Apollo,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  ancient  allegory.  <•  To  thee  was  not  given  to  discern  the 
power  divine  in  human  form.  Ceaseless  fury  has  distracted  thy  soul ! 
-—The  enemy  is  lost  to  thy  spear :  safe-inclosfcd  is  the  foe  in  his  walls  j 
whilst  thou  in  idle  pursuit  hast  hither  diverted  thy  speed."  Horn. 
liiad,  lib.  xxii,  300.  Id.  ibid. 
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PART  I.  "  rou&<i  him  their  wings.  A  gleam  of  joy  would  ariw 
<<  on  my  heart,  bitter  sorrow  would  half  quit  my  soul. 
<<  Of  many  sons  he  me  has  deprived,  of  many  gaUant 
<<  sons  i  or  slain,  or  sold  captives  to  distant  isles.  Two 
^'  meet  not  now  mine  aged  eyes,  Lycaon  and  young 
*<  Polydorus3°^  If  wander  their  souls  in  the  regions 
*<  of  death,  sorrpw  will  lie  deep  on  my  heart :  much 
^^  their  hapless  mother  will  mourn ;  but  for  thee  a 
f '  whole  people  will  mourn !  the  Trojans  defenceless 
^'  and  lost,  shouldest  thou  yield  thyself  to  death,  sub- 
f  dued  by  the  son  of  Peleus.  Yet  enter  thou  the  wall, 
f*  my  son  I — O  save  the  Trojans,  the  Trqjan  dames; 
f  <  save  thine  own  important  life :  give  not  to  Achilles 
^«  renown.  Pity  me,  worn  down  with  ills ;  pity,  while 
.  f^  yet  my  senses  remain,  pity  an  unhappy  king  I  whom 
f*  Jove,  in  the  last  extremity  of  age,  has  doopned  fQ 
^^misfortune's  bitterest  wQesI**^^' 

^^  Thus  the  aged  monarch  spoke  in  his  grief.  Hs 
tore  his  hoary  hair  with  his  hands ;  but  he  changed 
pot  Hector's  mighty  souL  Hecuba,  his  mother,  raised 
her  parent  voice;  loud»wailing  and  drowned  in  her 
tears.  With  one  hand  she  laid  her  bosom  bare,  with 
the  other  her  breast  exposed:  ^^O  Hector  I  my  be- 
**  loved  son,"  she  aaid,  '^  if  ever  with  this  parent-breast 
f'  I  settled  thine  infant  cries,  oppose  these  lofty  walls 
f  ^  to  the  rage  of  the  ruthless  foe  I — Enter  the  gate,  too 
'^  daring  chief  I  stand  not  to  contend  in  arms  with 
f^  Achilles.  Alas !  shouldest  thou  fall  by  his  hand, 
<*  never  shall  these  parent-eyes  drench  thee  with  tears 
,  "  on  the  mpurnful  bier.  Far,  ah  I  far  remote  from 
^*  her  that  bore  thee,  Hector  I  far  remote  from  thy 
^<  high*bom  spouse,  thee  hostile  dogs  shall  teai:,  at  the 
*<  ships  of  the  Argiye  powers^os.'^ 

301.  Both  these  Achilles  had  slain,  since  his  reconciliation  with 
Agamemnon.  Horn.  Iliads  lib.  xx.  xxi. 

302.  Iliad.  lib.  xxti.  303.  Id.  ibid. 
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^  Thus  addressed  diey  the  voice  of  woe,  their  sup*  LETTfiH 
pliant  voice  to  iheir  son  beloved :  nor  bent  they  Hcc-  ^^il. 
toi^s  daring  heart.  Resolved,  he  stands  firm  in  his 
place.  He  waits  the  near  approach  of  the  mighty 
Achilles.  Agunst  a  tower  the  hero  leaned,  on  the 
bright  orb  of  his  spacious  shield.  Indignant  rolled  his 
thoughts  witiiin,  and  thus  he  spoke  to  his  mighty  soul  t 
<*  Ah !  what  course  shall  I  take?— shall  I  enter  this 
<*  gate  and  these  walls?*— I  dread  die  reproach  of  the 
<<  Trojans,  of  the  Trojan  dames  with  sweeping  trains  { 
<^  I  dread  the  voice  of  cowardly  men.  Thus,  perhaps, 
*^  they  will  say  in  mine  ear,  Hector  trusting  to  his 
**  strength,"  as  he  had  rejected  the  advice  of  Polyda^ 
mas,  *<lost  his  people,  and  his  country  destroyed!-— 
<<  Thus  they  will  speak  aloud ;  for  me  then  it  were 
^*  better  far,  or  to  return,  having  slain  Achilles  ;  or^ 
«  for  the  city  to  fall  by  his  handsS"*.'* 

<<  Whilst  this  he  revolved  in  his  soul,  near  him 
advanced  the  great  Achilles  ;  like  Mars,  shaking  high 
his  bright  helmet.  Over  his 'right-shoulder,  shook 
aloft  the  Pelion  ash:  dreadful  gleamed  the  brazen 
point.  AH  his  dazsling  arms  shot  flame,  like  the  light* 
ning  of  father  Jove ;  like  fire,  that  bums  with  ceaseless 
rage ;  like  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun  l*-Mighty  Hec* 
tor,  struck  with  fear  at  the  sight,  sustained  not  the 
hero's  approach.  Leaving  the  lofty  gate  behind,  round 
the  walls  of  Troy  he  fled.  The  son  of  Peleus  darts 
forward  with  eager  speed,  Hector  quick-moves  his 
active  limbs^**^. 

"  Beyond  the  high  Watch-tower  Aey  passed  ;  be-  i 

yond  the  fig-trees>  that  resound  in  the  winds.    They  I 

came  to  the  river's  copious  source,  to  the  two^fountains 
of  gulphy  Scamander^.  one  hot  issues  forth  to  the  light, 

304v  Horn,  liiad,  lib.  zxii.  305.  Id.  ibid. 
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MRT  r.  sfAoaking  as  it  rolls  along  I  the  other,  even  in  sumttter, 
flows  cold  as  hail  or  driv'en  8m>w,  or  water  congested 
into  ice*  Into  am|de  cisterns  £aill  the  streams;  beame- 
OuS)  wide,  of  marUe  formed*  There  the  daxnes  of  the 
warlike  Trojans ;  there  their  daughters,  of  splendid 
charms,  used  to  wash  their  graceful  robes,  in  th^  quiet 
season  of  peace,  before  the  Argives  came  to  Ilion^p^. 
Beyond  these  the  heroes  bounded  amain*  One  fled, 
the  other  hung  on  his  flight*  Nor  for  the  victim,  nor 
for  its  extei^ive  hide ;  nor  for  any  wonted  prize  of  the 
race,  the  heroes  urged  their  rapid  steps:  they  ran  for 
the  gallant  soul  of  Hector,  the  breaker  of  steeds  3<^. 

^*  As  often  as  the  son  of  Priam  turned  his  long 
strides  to  the  lofty  Dardanian  gates,  when  right  for- 
ward he  urged  his  course  to  the  well-built  Ilion  towers ; 
that  his  townsmen  aloft,  from  the  walls,  might  pour 
their  flying  darts  on  the  foe :  so  often  the  great  son  of 
Peleus  rushed  between,  and  drove  him  afar ;  foc.he 
turned  ever  his' steps  near  the  wall  of  his  muchJoved 
town  !-«*But  Achilles  gave  a  sign  to  his  warlike  troops : 
he  suffered  them  not  to  launch  their  pointed  shafts  on 
the  flying  chief:  lest  another  should  share  the  renown 
which  he  wished  wholly  to  enjoy  3<^,  When  near  each 
other  the  heroes  came,  bending  forward  with  all  their 
arms,  Hector  first  silence  broke,  waving  high  his  vari* 
ous  hebnet : — ^^  No  more,  son  of  godlike  Peleus,"  said 
he  ^^I  fly  thy  steps  or  decline  the  fight.  Thrice  round 
*<  the  lofty  city  of  Priam  have  I  fled,  nor  sustained  thy 
**  rage;  but  now  his  soul  bids  Hector  stop.  I  now 
^^  oppose  thee,  chief!  in  arms;  determined  to  slay  or 
*<  be  slain.  But  let  us  call  to  witness  the  gods ;  for 
**  they  the  best  witnesses  are :  they  are  guardians  of 

306.  Every  particular  in  this  circumstantial  description,  bears 
■uch  strong  marks  of  truth,  that  we  cannot  doubt  but  Homer  copied 
it  from  nature,  and  drew  his  accompanying  facts  from  authentic 
Information. 

397.  Horn.  Iliad,  lib.  auui.  308.  Id.  ibid. 
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^*  oath's  and  leagues.  Thy  cone  I  shaU  not  dishonoiic    l£TT£E 
•'  in  ought,  should  Jove  grant  success  to  my  spear^    ""'  *^'"-  * 
^<  MMl  cdU  forth  thy  «oul  round  my  steel.  Strit>phigtheo 
^*  of  diy  beauteous  arms,  I  Aall  restore  thyxorse  to 
•*  the  Argives.    This  also  do  thou,  Achilles309  J»  . 

**  Sternly  turning  his  eyes  on  the  chief,  the  mighty 
son  of  Peleus  replied,  ^*  Hector,  most  detested  of 
**  men !  speak  not  of  leagues  to  me.  As  faithful  txtsb* 
^^  ties  casa  never  subsist  between  mankind  andlbeasts 
<<  of  prey ;  as  the  w<df  and  timid  lamb  can  never 
^*  agree :  so  no  friendship,  no  compact,  no  league, 
*^  can  ever  subsist  between  Hector  and  me.  One  or 
*<  other,  this  instant,  shall  glut  with  his  blood  fierce 
^MMars.  Rouse  then  ail-  thy  .knowledge  in  fightc  . 
<<  shew  thyself  dauntless  and  firm ;  a  warriox'  uny  ield^ 
"  ing  and  strong." — <<  He  spoke  and  threw  his  forceful 
lance;  Illustrious  Hector  beheld,  and  shunned  the 
gleaming  point,  as  it  came.  Stooping  forward,  he 
avoided  the  death:  above  flew  resounding  the  spear} 
and  quivered  as  it  sunk,  in  the  earth^^^  Minerva 
d  rew  the  lance  from  the  earth :  she  restored  it  to  Achil- 
les, unknown  to  Hector^". 

"The  chief  elated  into  hope,  and  thus  addressed 
the  great  son  of  Peleus:  **  Thou  hast  wandered  from 
"  thine  aim  Achillesl— Now,  in  thy  turn,  avoid  the 
**  brazen  point  of  my  deadly  spear."—"  He  spoke,  and 
threw  his  mighty  lance ;  nor  strayed  the  bright  point 
from  its  aim.  He  struck  the  shield  of  Achilles ;  re- 
sulting flew  the  lance  from  the  orb.     Rage  darkened 

309.  Horn;  Iliad,  lib.  xxii.  310.  Id.  ibid. 

311.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  what  we  should  understand  by  this  jna- 
ncBUvre ;  whether  the  address  of  Achilles  in  recovering  his  spear,  or 
the  slight  of  some  of  the  myrmidons,  in  secretly  conveying  it  to 
him.  But  it  has  much  the  appearance  of  fraud  ;  and,  in  coi»equenc« 
•f  it.  Hector  fought  under  great  disadvantage. 

the 
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^ARTI.  the  aonl  of  the  eU^f,  tlmt  the  spear  had  ruslMduivafai 
^^'^'^'^^  from  his  sinewy  arm*  He  d€|}eeted  in  countenattce 
stood,  and  thus  desponding  spoke:  <*  Alas !  the  hoiv 
^  of  Hector  is  nigh.  Near  me  hovers  destructiye  ha^  t 
**  No  resource  remains,  no  hope  of  escape  l"-^<<  This 
saying,  his  sword  he  unsheathed ;  his  heavy  sword, 
which  hung  loose  by  his  side.  Higli4x)uiidiftg,  he 
rushed  on  the  foe,  raisbg  his  beamy  sword*  AduUes, 
all<*{urious  advanced:  he  fiUed  his  soul  with  savage 
rage:  he  stretched  i>efore  his  ample  breast  his  hi^ 
wrought,  solid  shield.  His  four-cotied  helmet,  with 
awful  gleam,  nodded  high  6n  the  brows  of  the  kmg^ 
Tlie  eighty  spear  shook  aloft  in  his  hand*  Eager 
wandered  his  eyes  over  fllustrious  Hector  in  seavdi  of 
a  place  for  the  wound*  His  beairtiful  body  impervious 
remained;  covered  wholly  with  die  brazen  anaour, 
which  he  had  tom'from  die  strengtfi  of  the  ftllen  Pa* 
troclus*  A  place,  at  last  appeared  to  the  chief,  whtre 
the  shoulder  joins  the  neck,  near  the  throat ;  whel^e 
death  enters  with  fatal  ease*  Through  this  AchiBcs 
drove,  with  mighty  force,  his  spear*  Through  and 
through  the  neck,  passed  the  eager  point  of  the  deadly 
lance.  But  the  ashen  spear  divided  not  the  windpipe 
in  twain*  The  power  of  speech  still  renuuned  to  the 
unhappy  chiefs*'* 

*<  I  entreat  tibee,"  said  Hector,  now  languid  and 
fidnt,  ^  by  thy  own  great  soul !— -by  thy  ktiees,  by  thy 
^  parents  beloved,  not  to  leave  me  a  prey  to  dogs  at 
**  tlie  ships  of  the  Argive  powers*  But  receive  thou 
^  die  rich  stores  of  brass,  receive  high-valued  goidi 
^  which  my  father  will  lay  at  thy  feet,  my  mother 
*^  now  mournful  in  years.  Restore  thou  my  corse  to 
^  my  house,  that  the  Trojans  and  Trojan  dames  may 
"  lay  me,  in  death,  on  the  pyre3»3/^ 

312.  Horn.  lUad.  lib.  xzii.  313.  Id.  ibid. 
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To  kiti  Achilles  BUrviy  rtpUwi,  ^<  Weettlt!  en*    usrm 


^  treaet  m«  not  by  diese  knees^  by  my  parents  revered 
^  and  beloved:  would  that  my  fiury  and  rage  could  sti* 
t^  mulate  my  heart  sofar,  as  pieee-meal  to  devour  thee 
^  ^(^y ;  for  the  woes  thou  hast  thrown  on  n^y  souL 
^  But  ncme  shall  drive  from  thy  corse  the  hungry  dogs 
^  or  birds  of  prey :  no  \  should  they  lay  at  my  feet  ten, 
^  twenty*fold»  the  wealthy  stores  which  Troy  contains 
•^  within  her  walls ;  and  to  their  presents  add  the  prp? 
4<  mise  of  more,  no !  should  Dardanian  Priam  weigh 
^*  thy  body  against  hb  gold ;  not  for  all  should  thy  mo? 
<<  ther  revered  weep  over  thee,  laid  in  death  on  the 
^^  lofty  bier.  But  thee  shall  the  birds  of  prey,  and 
^  hungry  dogs  devour  on  the  plain  3«4.»>..-.'<  Well  I 
^<  know  thee,"  dying  Hector  replied,  *^  deaf  to  pity, 
f  <  implacable  fierce ;  wholly  steel  is  thy  savage  breast« 
^*  But  thou,  ine^uH-able  chief!  take  heed;  for  me  the. 
^  wsath  of  some  god  may  arise."'fi^<  Thus,  as  he 
£iintly  spoke,  the  shades  of  death  invcdved  the  hero. 
Ifis  soul,  heaving  his  graceful  body,  descended  to  the 
regions  below ;  mourning  his  untimely  fate,  his  vigour, 
his  valour,  his  youth  ^'^f 

^'  To  him,  whilst  even  in  death  he  lay,  Achilles 
thus  spoke :  ^^Die  thou!-^!  shall  receive  my  fate,  when* 
^*  ever  it  shall  please  the  storm-ruling  Jove,  and  the 
**  other  immortal  gods."—***  He  spoke,  and  withdrew 
from  the  slain  his  spear.  Apart  he  placed  the  bloody 
iance,  and  loosed  from  the  shoulders  of  the  hero  his 
anns.  The  rushing  Argives  poured  around  him* 
With  wonder  they  surveyed  the  form,  the  awful  beauty 
pf  Hector !— Nor  stood  an  Argive  near  the  phief  tlut 
inflicted  not  a  wound  on  the  dead  3>^« 

314.  Horn.  //iW.  lib.  xiL  315.  Id.  ibid. 

316.  Iliad,  lib.  xxii. 

«  When 
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^ARTI.  ^^  When  AefaUles  had  spoiled  the  dead  of  all  hk 
anns,  he  thiis  began,  standing  in  die  midst  of  ifae 
Argives.:  <^  O  friends !  O  leaders  of  Argos  i  princes 
<^  of  the  nations  in  arms!  now  as  the  gods  have  sub- 
$<  dued  ttus  man  benekth  my  deadly  spear;  this  man, 
^^  more  destructive  to  Greece  than  all  the  sons  of  Troy 
f ^  Combined !  now  let  us  haste  in  our  arms,  let  us  at 
^<  once  assail  the  town ;  that  we  may  learn  the  state  of 
*^  the  Trojsms,  their  present  disposition  of  soul:  whe*- 
*<  ther,  as  slain  lies  their  hero,  they  will  abandon.their 
<^  lofty  city:  or  .whether,  thou;^  Hector  has  ceased  to 
<*  live,  they  will  still  maintain  it3'^.'* 

This  speech  was  dictated  by  sound  policy;  and  if 
the  council  it  offered  had  been  followed,  the  Trcyan 
capital,  in  aU  probability,  would  have  been  instantly 
taken*  But  the  soul  of  Achilles  was  Utde  under  the 
govemmentof  political  prudence*  He  soon  recc^lected 
that,  <^  at  the  ships  lay  the  mangled  Patrodus  unburkd* 
"  Him  I  shall  never  neglect,"  said  he,  "  while  Bfe 
M  informs  with  molion  my  limbs."  He,  therefore, 
proposed  that,  instead  of  attacking  Troy,  *<  the  youths 
^^  of  assembled  Achsda,  singing  paeans  should  return  to 
"  their  ships."—"  Let  us  drag  the  slain  along,"  added 
he :  "  we  jwe  covered  with  mighty  renown.  We  have 
^^  slsun  Hector ;  to  whom  the  Trojans,  over  all  their 
*^  state,  paid  their  vows,  as  to  a  present  god^'^" 

<^  He  spoke^  and  formed,  in  his  wrathful  soul,  a 
deed  unworthy  of  Hector.  He  bored  his  sinewj'-  ancles 
behind,  and  through  them  inserted  a  thong.  To  the  car 
he  bound  them  aloft. , ,  The  hero's  head  dragged  along 
the  ground.  Placing  the  arms  in  the  seat,  Achilles 
ascended  his  car.  He  lashed  his  coursers  to  speed;  not 
unwilling  they  flew  over  the  plain.     The  sand  rose  in 

Sir.  Id.  ibid.  318.  Horn.  liiad,  lib.  xxii.       . 
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dbiiis  around  die  dead;  his  dark«brown  locks  were    lettee 
trailed  on  the  earth.  His  whole  head,  so  graceful  be-         ^^^' 
fore!  nOw  lay  invohred,  and  soiled  with  dust.     Great 
Jove  had  forsaken  the  chief;  he  gave  him  to  the  in- 
sults of  foes :  a  sight  of  woe^  in  his  native  land^^^. 

-**  Thus  soiled  with  earth,  dragged  Hector's  graceful 
head.  Hi&  mother  tore  her  hoary  hair  from  the  roots : 
sh  e  threw  afar  her  splendid  veil ;  loud  rose  the  scream- 
ii^  voice  of  her  grief,  when  thus  she  beheld  her  son. 
Deeply  groaned  his  father  beloved3^.  The  whole 
people  raised  one  cry  of  woe:  over  the  town  spread 
one  general  lament! — Not  greater  could  their  sorrow 
have  been,  had  lofty  Ilion,  wrapt  wholly  in  flame,  sunk 
down  to  its  base  in  their  sight^^^" 

This  consternation  evinces  the  probability,  that 
Achilles  might  have  taken  Troy,  if  he  had  led  the 
Myrmidons  immediately  to  the  assault,  on  the  fall  of 
Hector.  But  he  wasted  so  much  time,  in  celebrating 
the  funeral  of  Patroclus3*%  that  the  Trojans  had  lei- 
sure 

319.  Id.  ibid. 

320.  liiad.  lib.  xxii.  Andromache  was  not  yet  informed  of  tht 
death  of  Hector.  **  But  when  she  came  to  the  tower,  to  the  mournful 
troop  of  her  friends,  she  stood  wildly  eying  the  field!— She  l)eheld 
him  dragged  to  the  ships  of  the  Argives.  A  sudden  night  obscured 
her  soul ;  backward  falling,  she  breathless  remained.  Wide  poured 
from  her  graceful  head  the  beautiful  braids  which  bound  her  hair  j 
the  fillet,  the  net  woven  wreath ;  the  veil  that  shaded  her  beauty  !— 
the  veil,  which  golden  Venus  gave,  on  the  day  illustrious  Hector 
brought  her  blushing  from  the  halls  of  i£tion,  giving  many  nuptial 
gifts  to  her^sire.  Around  her  stood  her  sisters  in  tears.  They  held 
her  raving  in  their  hands,  and  eager  for  death  through  woe."  Horn. 
Iliad.,  lib.  xxii. 

321.  //iW,  lib.  xxii. 

322.  Horn. //iW.  lib.  xxii  i.  The  description  of  this  funeral  abounds 
with  many  curious  traits  of  ancient  manners,  customs,  and  opinions, 
which  I  shall  afterward  have  occasion  to  notice.  Here  1  shall  only 
•ffer  a  few  particulars,  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  the 

TOL.  I.  » n  Ti-ojan 
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FAUT  I,     aure  to  recollect  themselves.    He  secretly  sold  tlic 

\>^>r>^    .  body 

Trojan  wair.    "The  Greeks  loosed  their  bounding  steeds  from  the 

yoke.  AH  convened  around  the  ship  o(  the  godlike  son  of  Peleus. 
lie  furnished  the  splendid  funeral  feast,  in  honour  of  his  friend  be- 
loved.  Many  snow-white  fatted  beeves  are  stretched  on  earth  by  the 
force  of  the  steel  s  many  sheep  are  laid  in  death ;  many  screaming 
goats  are  slain ;  many  boars  with  snow-white  tusks,  high  fed,  and 
abounding  in  fat,  are  extended  on  spits  before  Vulcan's  rasounding 
dame  (Id.  ibid.).  But  Achilles  is  conducted  by  the  leaders  of  Ar- 
gos  to  Agamemnon,  the  divine.  Scarce  persuaded,  he  moved  along, 
still  raging  in  his  soul  for  his  friend.  When  they  came  to  the  Ibfby 
tent  of  Agamemnon,  the  sovereign  of  ally  the  king  oommanded  the 
loud-voiced  heralds  to  surround  a  mighty  tripod  with  fiame;  and  t^ 
entreat  the  son  of  Peleus  to  wash  the  gore  of  foes  from  his  hands. 
Inflexible,  the  chief  refused,  adding  a  binding  oath :  **  Ko,  by  al- 
**  mighty  Jove !  the  greatest  and  the  best  of  the  gods,  I  will  not  ap- 
**  proach  the  bath ;  nor  water  shall  be  poured  on  tay  hands  till  I  place 
**  on  the  pyre  Patroclus,  till  I  strew  these  locks  on  the  dead !— When 
**  those  rites  shall  be  performed,  grief  will  lessen  its  weight  on  my 
**  heart.  Yet  now,  though  sad,  the  feast  I  will  share  with  the  kings. 
*'  But  thou,  with  early  morn,  O  Agamemnon!  command  the  host  to 
*'  bring  the  wood;  to  rear  aloft  the  mighty  pile!  such  as  is  fit  to  send 
'  •'  the  dead  to  the  dark  region  of  mournful  death."  Hosu  lisad. 
(ib.  xxlii. 

The  wood  was  cut  on  mount  Ida,  and  chiefly  carried  on  mules. 
When  the  huge  pile  they  had  reared,  Achilles  commanded  all  liia 
troops  to  cover  themselves  with  bright  arms ;  to  join  each  his  bound- 
ing steeds  to  the  car.  **  Oliedient,  at  once  they  arose.  They  cloathed 
themselves  in  burnished  steel.  They  mounted  their  chariots  with 
speed.  Both  the  warriors  and  the  drivers  ascend.  The  cars  moved 
slowly  before,  behind  a  cloud  of  infantry  moved.  In  the  midst, hia 
most  beloved  friends  bore  the  corse  of  the  hapless  Patroclus.  With 
their  shorn  locks  they  covered  the  dead.  Last  of  all  came  Achilles, 
bearing  tlie  head  of  his  friend !— When  they  came  to  the  destined 
place,  the  great  son  of  Peleus  stood  apart  from  the  pile,  and  cut  his 
yellow  locks  amain ;  his  golden  locks,  which  lie  had  nourished  with 
care"  (Horn.  Iliad,  lib.  xxiii.).  **  An  hundred  feet  spread  the  pile 
on  each  side.  High  on  the  top  they  laid  the  dead.  Many  fatted  sheep 
were  slain,  many  beeves  lay  in  death  at  the  pyre.  Strip  t  of  their 
hides  they  lay,  Achilles  wraps  with  their  fat  the  dead.  l<'rom  head 
to  foot  involved  he  lay,  the  flayed  carcases  ranged  on  each  side.  He 
placed  jars  of  honey  and  oil,  low  bending  over  the  lofty  bier.  Four 
high  necked  steeds  he  threw  in  the  pile.  Of  nine  dogs  that  belonged 
to  the  chief,  he  slew  two  to  attend  their  lord.    He  transfixed,  with 
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hoAy  bf  Hector  to  Priam^'St  and  twelve  days  ulcere  al-    LETTER 
lowed  for  the  celebration  of  his  funeral^**.  Before  that        ^"' 
term  was  elapsed,  the  Trojans  may  be  supposed  to 
have  taken  precautions  for  the  defence  of  their  city* 
Achilles  fell  beneath  its  walls^'^;  and  the  remaining 
Greeks  found  much  trouble  in  reducing  it. 

The  particulars  of  the  siege,  after  the  death  of 
Hector,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  relate ;  as  here  Homer 
fails  us,  the  only  author  who  can  be  depended  on,  for 

Med,  twelve  youths,  a  bloody  offering  to  the  slain ;  twelve  Trojans 
•f  parent  s  renowned !  so  dreadful  was  the  wrath  of  his  soul."  Id.  ibid^ 

323.  Iliad,  lib.  xxiv.  As  soon  as  Priam  had  resolved  to  go,  under 
ttight,  to  the  quarters  of  Achilles  "from  the  bridal  chamber  they 
bore,  and  placed  aloft  on  the  polished  wain,  the  rich  price  of  th^ 
corse  of  Hector"  (Id.  ibid.).  The  several  articles  are  thus  enume- 
Tated :  "  twelve  beauteous  robes,  the  venerable  monarch  withdrew,' 
from  his  stores;  twelve  single  mantles,  of  ample  size;  twelve  car- 
pets, twelve  beauteous  cloaks ;  as  many  vests  of  glossy  hue ;  ten 
talents  of  the  purest  gold;  two  burnished  tripods,  and  four  caldrons. 
A  high-laboured  bowl  he  produced ;  which  Tlirace,  in  solemn  em- 
bassy, had  bestowed  on  the  sovereign  of  Troy :  a  mighty  gift !  but 
this  the  aged  king  spared  not  within  his  lofty  halls ;  for  much  lie 
wished, from  his  inmost  soul,  to  redeem  his  son  beloved*'  {Iliad,  ubi 
sup.).  Achilles  accepted  the  ransom  (Id.  ibid.) ;  and  it  appears,  that 
he  had  not  only  saved  the  body  of  Hector  from  dogs,  but  preserver^  it 
from  corruption,  in  expectation  of  such  a  ransom  (Hom.  llind.  lib. 
xxiv.  passim.).  His  dragging  it  round  the  tomb  of  Patroclui  is  no 
contradiction  to  this  remark. 

324.  That  term  Priam  requested.  "  It  shall  be  so,"  Achilles 
replied:  «*  Aged  Priam!  thy  commands  are  obeyed.  For  so  long 
*•  I  will  hijader  the  fight,  and  grant  the  request  of  thy  soul."  Iliad. 
lib.  xxiv. 

325.  For  to  saying  we  have  the  general  consent  of  tradition,  and 
the  authority  of  Homer;  who  ^lerpetually  anticipates  the  death  of 
Achilles,  and  even  hints  at  the  manner  of  it  {lUad.  passim.).  But 
the  most  pointed  passage,  in  regard  to  that  event,  is  found  in  the 
speech  of  the  ghost  of  Patroclus  to  the  son  of  Pelcus.  •*  Me  destruc- 
"  tive  fate  has  involved,"  said  (or  seemed  to  say)  the  empty  shade  of 
the  chief;—"  the  fate  appointed  at  my  birth.  Even  over  thee,  O 
*•  Achilles !  hovers  fate.  Thou  art  destined  to  fall  before  the  walls  of 
**  the  high-bom  Troji^ns."    Horn.  Hiad.  lib.  xxiii. 

what 
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PART  I.  what  delates  to  the  Trojan  war3^^  It  appeam,  howr 
^^^^f^^^im/  ever,  from  this  venerabile  author,  that  Troy  was  taken 
^184  **  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  war,  and  burnt,  by  the  Greekss** 
And  that  all  the  Trojans  were  slain,  or  carried  into 
slavish  captivity^^^.  In  a  word,  as  passion,  inflamed  by 
the  prospect  of  plunder,  not  policy,  had  dictated  the 
Trojan  war,  every  stage  of  it  was  marked  with  cruelty 
and  blood.  And  the  issue  of  the  sanguinary  enter- 
prise proved  almost  alike  fatal  to  the  victors,  and  to 
the  vanquished* 

The  Greeks,  who  survived  the  subversion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Troy,  took  no  measures  for  establishing* 
dominion  over  the  country  they  had  conquered:  they 
did  not  so  much  as  attempt  to  settle  a  colony  in  any 
part  of  it.  Having  accomplished  their  vengeance,  and 
recovered  the  wife  of  Menelauss*^,  they  embarked  for 
Europe  immediately  after  the  division  of  the  spoil33<» ; 
and  freed  the  remaining  nations  of  Asia  Minor  from 
the  terror  of  utter  extirpation. 

The 

326.  The  farther  progp^ess  of  the  siege  may  be  seen  in  VirgU  (Mne\6. 
lib.  ii.)  and  in  Tryphiodoms  (Iliay,  Alosis.) ;  but  as  these  authors  lived 
too  long  after  the  Trojan  war,  to  be  regarded  as  historical  evidence, 
I  shall  make  no  use  of  them  here. 

327.  Horn.  Iliad,  lib.  xii.  xxw  ^^28.  liiad.  lib.  xxiii.  xxiV. 

329.  Horn.  Odittey,  lib.  iv.  Helen  again  appears  with  all  the  di^- 
iiity  of  a  queen  ia  the  court  of  Sparta  (Id.  ibid.) ;  and  although  she 
affects  the  character  of  a  penitent,  we  discover  the  wanton  through 
the  fine  disguise.  She  declares  that  "  her  pleased  bosom  glowed  with 
secret  joy,"  when  Troy  was  taken  by  the  Greeks ;  and  that  she  then 
was  conscious  of  remorse  and  shame,  for  "  the  effects  of  that  disas- 
trous  flame,  kindled  by  the  imperious  queen  of  love,  which  forced 
her  to  quit  her  native  realm"  (Horn.  Odissey^  ubi.  sup.) :  but  she  lajb 
no  blame  on  Paris.  She  respected  Menelaus  as  a  brave  warrior,  and 
a  worthy  and  indulgent  husband ;  but  the  libertine  son  of  Priam  was 
the  man  of  her  heart. 

330.  Odiasey,  lib.  iii.  Agamemnon,  indeed,  stayed  to  offer  sacri- 
fices to  the  gods,  for  his  victory  (Id.  ibid.)  j  and  "  half  the  Greeks  re- 
spectfuUy  obeyed  the  king  of  men"  (Horn.  Odittey,  ubi  sup.).  But  the 
post  distinguished  chiefs  "  unmoored  at  rising  morn  their  ships,  and 

brought 
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The  yiclorious  chiefs  wei«  anxious  to  revisit  their    letter 
owndoninions,  where  die  greatest  disorders  had  pre*        ^^^'   - 
vailed  during  their  absence  ^^'.    But  from  their  igno*    yy„^  q^l 
ranee  of  navigation ;  their  eager  desire  of  reaching       1^184. 
their  several  homes  by  the  nearest  course^  and  the  bad 
state  of  their  vessels,  many  of  them  were  shipwrecked: 
some  were  thrown  on  unlcnown  shcx-es ;  and  scarce 
one  of  them  entered  his  destined  port,  but  after  a  tedi- 
ous and. disagreeable  voyage 33'.      On  their  arrival, 
several  princes  were  obliged  again  to  put  to  sea,  ia 
quest  of  new  territories;  their  paternal  dominions 
having  been  seised  by  usurpers,  or  occupied  by  inva^ 
ders  333.    The  fate  of  others  was  yet  more  deplonip 
ble. 

Agamemnon,  whose  passage  home  appears  to  have 
been  the  quickest  of  any  of  the  Peloponnesian  chiefs, 
was  murdered,  soon  after  his  return  to  Mycen«,  by 
his  wife  Clitemnestra,  and  her  paramour  Egisthus, 
who  seated  himself  on  the  Argive  throne  334.  But  they 
were  not  suffered  to  enjoy  in  peace  the  fruits  of  their 
atrocious  crime,  or  to  indulge  unmolested  their  guilty 
passion.  Awful  justice  overtook  them.  A  blow,  from 
an  unexpected  arm,  left  mankind,  in  their  punish- 
ment, a  lesson  to  correct  the  dangerous  example. 
Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon  and  Clitemnestrs, 

brong^ht  their  captives  and  their  stores  on  board"  (Id.  ibid.).  And 
Menelaus  8])eedily  followed  them,  and  "joined  their  fleet  in  the  Les- 
bian bay*'  (Horn.  Odis^ey,  lib.  iii.}.  Nor  did  Agamemnon  rcmsiin 
long  behind.     Odisteyt  lib.  iv. 

331.  Hom.  Odutey,  lib  lit.  iv.    Thacydid.  lib.  i.  cap.  xit. 

332.  Id.  ibid.  The  Avanderings  of  Ulysses  are  well  known ;  and 
Menelaus,  having  lost  his  pilot  (fidittey,  lib.  iii.)^  was  driven  on  the 
coast  of  Egypt,  where  he  was  long  detained  by  calms  and  contrar/ 
winds.     Hom.  Odiaty,  lib.  iv. 

333.  Hom.  Oditsey,  passim.    Thucydid.  lib.  i.  cap.  xii. 

334.  Hom.  Odistty,  lib.  iii.  iv.  xi. 

whs 
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PAETI.    who  had  fortunately  escaped  the  sword  of  Egii- 

v^'^^'^^^  Aus,  returned  privately  to  Mycenae,  after  an  exife 

of  some   years;    and,  in  revenge  of  his   father's 

death,  slew  both  the  bloody  usurper  and  traiteroui 

adultre8s335. 

Ant.  Ck.  By  this  signal  act  of  vengeance,  which  put  him  in 
possession  of  his  father's  dominions,  and  a  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  Helen  and  Menelaus,  Orestes 
added  the  kingdom  of  Sparta  to  that  of  Argos  and 
Mycense33^;  and  became  the  most  powerful  prince 
that  ever  had  reigned  in  Peloponnesus.  He  found  it 
necessary,  however,  in  order  to  establish  his  cha- 
racter, and  clear  himself  from  the  imputation  of  guilt, 
in  having  laid  violent  hands  on  his  own  mother,  to 
submit  his  cause  to  the  court  of  Areopagus  at 
Athens  ^37.  That  famous  tribunal  gave  a  decree  in 
his  favour  33^,  and  all  Greece  was  satisfied  with  the 
equity  of  the  decision. 

The  great  power  of  Orestes,  if  not  the  vigour  of 
his  administration,  preserved  his  dominions  from  the 
disorders  that  afflicted  Greece,  for  sixty  years  after  the 
termination  of  the  Trojan  war;  a  period  in  which  pi- 
racy and  rapine  universally  prevailed,  and  when  seve- 
ral states  repeatedly  changed  masters  339.  That  licen- 
tious spirit,  however,  began  to  subside;  and  order 
and  tranquillity  were  generally  restored.  But  the  re- 
turn of  the  HeracUdasy  or  descendants  of  Hercules, 
into  Peloponnesus,  during  the  reign  of  Tisamenes, 
the  son  of  Orestes  34«,  threw  all  things  again  into 

535.  O^iMy,  lib.  Hi. 

936.  Psnssn.  lib.  ii.  p.  60,  edit.  sup.  ci(. 

337.  Pausanias,  lib.  i.  p.  27.  3d8.  Id.  ibid. 

339.  Thucyd.  lib.  i.  cap.  zii. 

340.  Pausan.  lib.  ii.  p.  60. 

confusion 
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confiuion  in  Greece;  and  entirely  changed  the  face  letter 
of  aflEedrs  in  that  part  of  Europe,  and  also  in  Asia       ^^^' 
Minon 

This  matter  will  require  explication,   my  lord, 
and  furnish  subject  for  another  letter. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  IV. 


A  6Eir£RAL  VIEW  01*  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  GREECE  FROM  THE 
FINAL  INVASION,  AND  CONqUEST  OF  PELOPONNESUS  FT 
THE  HERACLIDJE,  TO  THE  ABOLITION  OF  REGAL  POWER 
AT  ATHENS;  WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SETTLEMENT 
OF  THE  GRECIAN  COLONIES  IN  ASIA  MINOR* 

!^^^^^  VY  E  have  fbrtriferly  seen'  in  what  manner 

Hercules  was  excluded  the  succession  to  the  king- 
dom of  Mycenae,  by  the  selfish  policy  of  his  grand 
uncle  Sthenelaus,  who  gave  the  princely  inheritance  to 
his  own  son,  Eurystheus.  The  toils  and  perils  to  which 
Eurystheus  exposed  this  hero,  in  hopes  of  getting  rid 
of  so  dangerous  a  rival,  are  well  known  under  the 
name  of  the  labours  of  Hercuks.  The  reputed  son  of 
Jove,  however,  surmounted  every  difficulty.  But  not 
being  proof  against  the  shafts  of  fate,  he  died  in  great 
agony  about  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  poisoned  shirt,  ignorantly  sent  him  bj 
his  wife  De  laneria,  and  left  behind  him  many  children 
by  various  mothers  ^. 

The  children  of  Hercules  were  reared  by  different 
princes,  who  respected  the  memor}-  of  their  father: 
but  his  legitimate  sons  solely  by  Ceix,  king  of  Tra- 
Jshine.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  generous  guar- 
dianship of  Ceix,  and  the  youthful  valour  of  the  sons  of 
Hercules,  awaked  the  jealousy  of  Eurystheus,  who 
threatened  to  make  war  upon  that  prince,  should  he 

1.  Lett.  IX.  2.  ApoUod.  Hb.  n.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  iv. 

yield 
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yield  ihem  any  longer  tai  asylum  at  hit  court'.  The  LETrfiA 
Heraclidse  saw  the  necessity  of  quitting  Trachine ;  and,  ^^'  - 
in  this  extremity  of  their^affairs,  they  applied  for  pro* 
taction  to  all  the  states  of  Greece.  Athens  alone 
durst  afford  them  shelter^  Eurystheus  led  an  army 
against  that  city.  He  was  met  by  the  Heraclid«, 
supported  by  the  Athenians,  and  commanded  by  HyU 
lus,  the  eldest  son  of  Hercules  by  Deianeira,  and  by 
Theseus,  king  of  Attica.  The  two  armies  joined  bat* 
tie,  and  Eurystheus  was  defeated  andslain^;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  events,  the  kingdoms  of  Argos  and 
Mycen»  passed,  as  formerly  noticed^,  from  the  family 
pf  Perseus  into  th9,jt  of  Ptlopa* 

Elated  with  their  success,  the  Heraclidc  enteped 
Peloponnesus.  There  they  were  joined  by  a  number 
of  adherents,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  many  of 
the  capital  towns  and  districts  in  that  peninsula^  But 
these  conquests  were  soon  abandoned,  the  country 
being  afflicted  with  a  desolating  plague,  the  Heraclid^ 
consulted  the  Delphic  oracle,  in  regard  to  the  means 
of  putting  a  stop  to  so  terrible  a  calamity.  The  Pythia 
or  priestess  replied,  that  in  order  to  avert  that  cala- 
ipity,  they  must  desist  from  their  enterprise,  but  might 
renew  it  after  three  crops®,  they  obeyed,  and  return- 
ed at  the  end  of  three  years,  which  they  conceived  to 
be  the  time  fixed  by  the  oracle. 

Atreus,  the  eldest  son  of  Pelops,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Eurystheus,  his  father-in-law,  in  the  king-^ 
doms  of  Argos  and  M yceme,  collected  a  strong  force 
to  oppose  the  invaders'.  When  the  armies  of  the 
two  parties  came  within  sight  of  each  other,  Hyllus,. 

3.  Id.  ibid.  4.  Ifsocret.  Pamuheiu 

5.  Apollod.  lib.  ii.  Diod.  Slcul.  lib.  iv.     Str&bo,  lib.  viti. 
0.  Lett.  II..  7.  Apollod.  et  DiocL  ubi  sup. 

a.  Id.  ibid.  9.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  iv. 

VOL.  I.  o  o  the 
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PART  T.'  the  leader  of  the  Heraclidae,  proposed  jto  decide  the 
^•^■^'^'^^  dispute  by  single  combat,  in  ord^  to  save  the  efFusion 
of  blood.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  a  regular 
agreen[ient  made,  That,  if  Hyllus  was  victorious, 
the  Heraclidae  should  immediately  enter  into  pos- 
session of  the  contested  kingdoms ;  but,  if  he  was  van« 
quished,  that  neither  he,  norany  of  his  kinsmen,  should 
return  into  Peloponnesus  for  an  hundred  years.  Hyl- 
lus was  slain  by  the  champion  of  Atreus,  and  the  He- 
]^clidae  withdrew  according  to  treaty^ 

The  descendants  of  Hercules,  however,  never  lost 
sight  of  their  hereditary  claims.  The  recpvery  of  their 
rightful  inheritance,  and  even  the  conquest  of  the 
whole  Grecian  peninsula,  continued  to  occupy  their 
thoughts,  and  to  fill  their  ambitious  hearts  with  hope 
amid  the  wilds  of  Oetaand  Parnassus,  where  they  had 
obtained  the  rocky  district  of  Doris :  and  at  the  expir- 
ation of  the  stipulated  .number  of  years,  Temenus, 
Cresphontes,  and  Aristodemus,  great  grandsons  of 
Ant.  Ch.  Hyllus,  having  collected  a  formidable  body' of  Dorian 
and  iEtolian  followers,  invaded  Poloponnesusby  sea". 

Tisamenes,  the  son  of  Orestes,  at  that  time  king 
of  Argos  and  Laced^mon,  attempted  to  dispute  the 
pretensions  of  the  Heraclidss,  but  without  effect.  He 
was  vanquished  in  battle,  and  the  gallant  invaders 
made  themselves  instantly  masters  of  his  dominions'^ 
Corinth,  £lis,  and  Messenia,  also  submitted  to  their 
arms^3. 

Having  now  no  enemy  to  contend  with,  the 
Heraclidae,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  di- 

10.  Paasan.  lib.  ii.  Diod.  Sicul.  ubi  sup. 

11.  Fausan.  lib.  iii.  Strabo,  lib.  viii.  12.  ApoUod.  lib.  ii. 
13.  Pausan.  et  Strabo»  obi  sup. 

vided 
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Tided  their  conquests  by  lot.  The  kingdom  of  Argos  LETT£R 
fell  to  the  share  of  Temenus  i  Cresphontes  obtained  ^Xl. 
the  territory  of  Messenia;  and  Laconia  was  set  apart 
for  £urysthenes  and  Procles,  the  infant  sons  of  Aristo- 
demus,  who  had  died  in  the  course  of  the  war  ^^  Elis 
was  given,  by  the  surviving  leaders,  to  an  iEtolian 
chief  named  Oxylus,  who  had  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  their  enterprise.  They  bestowed  Corinth  on 
Aktesy  one  of  their  kinsmen;  and  they  spared  Area* 
dia  for  friendly  reasons ;  Cresphontes  having  married 
Merope,  the  king's  daughter'^. 

&ich  of  the  subjects  of  Tisamenes,  as  discovered  a 
resolution  to  maintain  their  independency,  were  politi- 
cally permitted  by  the  Heraclids  to  setde  in  the  mari- 
time district,  which  afterward  became  famous  under 
the  name  of  Achsda.  The  rest  were  driven  into  exile, 
or  reduced  to  slavery;  and  their  possessions  were 
divided  among  the  Dorian  and  iEtolian  adventurerSi 
who  claimed  them  as  the  reward  of  their  valour  "^^ 

Thus  did  the  descendants  of  Hercules  recover  their 
rightful  inheritance,  and  the  sovereignty  of  Pelopon* 
nesus  return  from  the  family  of  Pelops  to  the  blood 
of  Perseus.  Nor  did  that  peninsula  alone  feel  the 
effects  of  this  revolution.  The  Grecian  states  and 
countries  beyond  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  suffered  al- 
most equally  with  those  within  it,  from  the  return  of 
the  Heraclidse,  as  the  Dorian  conquest  of  Peloponnesus 
is  commonly  called.  The  people  first  dispossessed, 
threw  themselves  upon  their  neighbours;  and  they,  in 
their  turn,  carried  desolation  into  more  distant  territo* 
ries.  The  stronger  every  where  drove  out  the  weaker. 
Like  the  waves  of  an  agitated  sea,  the  Grecian  tribes 

14,  Apollod.  Ub.  ii.    PausaTi.  lib.  il.    Strabo,  lib.  vIH. 

15.  Favsan.  lib.  ir.  16.  itsocrat.  Panatben,  et  in  Arcbidam, 

shocked 
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r  ART  i:    sliocked  upon  one  anotheri  in  continual  succcnioiiy  for 
almost  half  a  century  '^ 

During  that  turbulent  and  fluctuating  period,  niicn 
all  security  of  possession  was  lost,  and  consequent 
all  attachment  to  country,  the  first  Grecian  coloiiiea 
in  Asia  Minor  were  planted*  A  body  of  looiasia, 
originally  established  in  Attica,  but  aftervazd  settled 
in  Peloponnesus,  had  there  remained  in  tranquillity 
Ull  die  last  invasion  of  the  Heradids;  when. the 
Achsans  being  driven  from  the  territory  of  Laconia^ 
fell  upon  them,  and  forced  them  to  quit  that  penin* 
sula'^tf  They  sought  refuge  in  Attica,  their  former 
coiintry*  But  finding,  in  a  course  of  years,  the  lands 
assigned  them  insufficient  to  support  a  growing  popu« 
latioB,  they  embarked  with  some  Adtenian  advei^o* 
rers ;  and  landing  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  between 
the  river  Hermns  and  the  promontory  of  Posideion, 
took  possession  of  a  district  then  bounded  by  Lydia 
and.Caria^  and  which,  in  succeeding  times,  was  fipom 
Aat.  Ch.  them  called  Ionia*'.  There  they  built  Epbesus, 
Miletua,  Teos,  Colopon,  Clazamena,  Smyrna,  Pho* 
e«a,  and  other  cities^*  They  also  took  possession 
of  the  islands  of  Chios  and  Samos,  which  were  in# 
duded  in  the  Ionian  confederacy. 

-  The  establishinenf  of  this  colony  had  been  preceded , 
by  other  setdements  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  scarce  less 
famous  in  history.  A  body  of  iEtoIians,  having  been 
driven  from  dieir  possessions  in  Peloponnesus  by  the 
Dorians,  who  accompanied  and  supported  the  Hera* 
dids  in  their  conquest  of  diat  peninsula,  found  them^ 

17.  Stnbo,  lib.  ix.  Pdmsan.  lib.  t.  tu.  18^  Id.  ibM. 

19.  Parian,  Cbron,  Epoch,  xxvi.  Pausan.  lib.  vii.    Stnbo,  lib.  zir. 
30.  Id.  ibid.    Smyrna  was  originaU/  built  by  the  ^tolians,  bot 
afterwards  destroyed,  and  rebuilt  by  the  loniaqa.     Htrodot,  lilk  j» 

selves- 
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melves  obliged  to  look  out  for  new  lands.  They  ac* 
cordiogly  put  themselves  under  the  conduct  of  Pen* 
thilius,  one  of  the  sons  of  Orestes,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  island  of  Euboea;  and  after  rambling, 
foot  some  time,  unsuccessfully  over  the  northern  pro* 
^nces- of  Greece,  under  his  command,  they  crossed 
site  Hellespont  under  his  son  Echelatus,  and  settled  on 
idle  coast  of  Asia  IVf  inor,  between  Ionia  and  Mysia*'.  Ant.  Ck 
There  gradually  extending  their  population,^  from  the 
river  Hermus  to  the  Hellespont,  they  gave  to  that 
marithne  district  the  name  of  iEoLiA.  In  .£olhi 
stood  Cume,  Lampsacus,  AHydos,  Larissa,  and  many 
Either  celebrated  cities'^. 

-*.  A  third  colony  passed  from  Greece  intothe  Lesser 
Asia  during  th^ame  restless  period*  It  was  composed 
of  a  body  of  Dorians,  who  had  been  put  in  possession 
0(  the  district  of  Megara  by  the  HeracUdae.  Seized 
with  the  roving  spirit  of  the  times,  and  hard  pressed 
by  the  Athenians,  the  greater  part  of  the  Dorians  quit- 
ted that  territory,  and  seated  themselves  in  a  promon.  .  ^ 
tory  of  Asia  Minor,  between  Lycia  and  Caria,  to  which  9H, 
they  gave  the  name  of  Doris^  or  Doria*3.  There 
they  founded  Halicarnassus,  Cniclus,  and  several  other 
cities.  They  also  spread  themselves  into  Rhodes,  Cos, 
and  the  smaller  contiguous  islands  '^ 

>  As  these  emigrations  were  made  about  the  time  the 
republican  spirit  began  to  predominate  in  Greece,  the 
adventurers  carried  with  them  the  same  spirit  into 
their  new  territories.  And  that  spirit,  which  taught 
llie  Asiatic.  Greeks  bravely  to  spurn  the  chains  of 
oriental  despotism,  may  be  said  not  only  to  have  saved 

21.  Strabo.  lib.  ix.  xiii.    Veil.  Patercul.  lib.  i. 

52.  Herodet.  lib.  i.    Strabo,  lib.  -xXw 

53.  Strabo,  lib,  xhr.     Patfsa%  lib.  vii.  94.  Id.  ibid. 
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^ART  I.    their  mother-country  from  becoming  a  provmcc  of  the 
^•^^""^^^^   Persian  empire,  but  eventually  to  have  subjected  Asia 
to  the  sword  of  Alexander. 

Though  the  Greciam  cities  in  Asia  Minor  and  the 
contiguous  islands,  like  those  on  the  European  conti- 
nent, were  frequently  governed  by  ambitious  citizens, 
who,  under  the  odious  name  of  tyrants^  had  usurped 
the  supreme  power,  the  basis  of  their  interior  policy 
was  every  where  republican ;  each  city  having  its  senate 
and  popular  assembly.  They  had  also  their  general 
assemblies,  where  a£Fairs  of  national  importance  were 
discussed.  The  delegates  of  the  Ionian  ciUes,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  see,  met  in  the  Panionian  coun- 
cil ;  and  the  iEolian  and  Dorian  cities  had  assemblies  of 
a  similar  nature.  Every  public  measure,  in  a  word, 
wore  the  appearance  of  freedom  in  Asiatic  Greece, 
however  much  particular  states  might  be  oppressed 
with  civil  tyranny. 

These  observations  naturally  lead  me  to  speak  of 
the  abolition  of  royalty  among  the  Grecian  states  in 
Europe;  and  to  notice  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
stances with  which  that  general  revolution  was  at- 
tended. 

The  monarchical  government  which,  in  early  times,  ^ 
universallyprevailed  in  Greece,  was  extremely  limited. 
The  king  or  the  head  of  the  tribe,  being  no  more  than 
chief  magistrate  of  the  state,  or  rather  the  most  emi- 
nent citizen  in  the  community,  could  take  no  resolu- 
tion but  in  conjunction  with  the  heads  of  the  priilcipai 
families ;  nor  adopt  any  public  measure  without  con- 
sulting the  body  of  the  people  2^.     But  moderate  as 

25.  Aritt.  Mit,  lib.  lit.  Diod.  HalicarnM.  liU  t.    Homer*  Od/st. 
lib.  viii. 

that 
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that  government  appears  to  have  been,  it  was  ahvajrs 
considered  as  an  irksome  restraint  upon  the  volatile 
genius  and  ardent  temper  of  the  Greeks,  which 
strongly  tended  toward  democracy^^.  And  no  sooner 
had  the  invasion  of  the  Heraclidse  disturbed  the  regular 
order  of  succession,  and  consequendy  weakened  the 
respect  for  regal  authority,  than  the  slightest  incident 
was  laid  hold  on  to  introduce  the  desired  change ;  or 
even  the  smallest  approach  toward  it,  in  hopes  of  at 
last  perfecting  the  plan  of  equal  freedom  and  inde- 
pendency. Kingly  government,  which  had  in  many 
places  degenerated  into  tyranny,  was  accordingly  abo- 
lished, by  degrees,  in  every  Grecian  state  except  La- 
ced»mon. 

Two  events,  preparatory  to  this  change  of  govern-, 
ment,  are  not  a  litde  interesting,  exclusive  of  the  con* 
sequences  by  which  they  were  followed. 

A  quarrel  having  arisen  between  the  Thebans  and 
and  Athenians  concerning  the  possession  of  a  frontier 
town,  the  armies  of  the  two  nations  were  preparing- 
to  decide  the  dispute  by  a  general  engagement,  when 
Xanthus,  king  of  Thebes,  proposed  to  settle  the  mat- 
ter by  single  combat;  in  order  to  save  the  loss  of  lives 
as  a  great  number  of  men  must  otherwise  fall  on  both 
sides.  But  Thymsetes,  king  of  Attica,  though  of  tha 
blood  of  Theseus,  declined  the  hostile  competition. 
He  was  deposed,  in  consequence  of  his  cowardice ; 
and  the  Athenian  sceptre  was  given  to  a  Messenian 
prince  named  Melanthus,  who  had  bravely  accepted 
the  challenge,  and  slain  the  king  of  Thebes^^ 

The  Thebans  were  deeply  mortified  at  the  death  of . 
their  king ;  an  incident  which,  joined  to  a  long  train 

26.  Homer,  Iliad,  lib.  xri.  Plut.  Vit,  Tie*. 

1^7.  Strabo,  lib.  ix.  Fausan,  lib.  ix.  Polyim.  Stratag,  lib.  t. 
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r  ART  I.  of  misfortunes  that  had  afflicted  their  sovereigns,  gare 
them  a  strongaversion  against  regal  power,  at  the  same 
c  time  that  it  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  indulging 
their  passion  for  freedom.  They  accordingly  adopt- 
ed a  republican  form  of  government'^;  resolved  that 
their  happiness  and  misery  should  no  longer  depend 
upon  the  good  or  ill-fortune  of  any  one  family,  or  their 
liberties  on  the  will  of  any  one  man- 
But  the  Thebans,  in  abolishing  royal  authority, 
lost  their  political  consequence,  A  long  night  of  ob- 
scurity involved  Boeotla.  It  was  ^lit  into  many  petty 
republics,  among  which  a  kind  of  confederacy  sub* 
sisted ;  but  which  were  jealousof  each  other^s  pros- 
perit}',  and  often  hostile  to  the  general  interest*^.  The 
Athenians  were  more  fortunate  in  their  change,  of  go- 
vernment. And  that  change,  which  took  place  soon 
after  the  foregoing,  was  occasioned  by  a  similar  cir- 
"cumstance. 

The  Heraclidse,  after  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus, 
saw  with  a  jealous  eye  the  growing  power  of  Athens, 
under  Melanthus,  He  had  afforded  refuge  to  a  num- 
ber of  Ionian  and  Messenian  fugitives,  expelled  the 
Grecian  peninsula  by  the  Dorians,  and  still  thh'sting 
for  revenge.  No  sooner,  therefore,  did  the  descen- 
dants of  Hercules  find  themselves  firmly  seated  in 
their  new  territories,  than  they  declared  war  against 
the  Athenians3<'.  Codrus,  the  gallant  son  of  Me- 
lanthus,  then  filled  the  throne  of  Attica*  His  heroic 
valoui^  was  equal  to  the  defence  uf  his  country,  but 
the  superstition  of  the  times  gave  a  new  direction 
to  his  patriotism.  The  Heraclidae  having  con* 
suited  the  Delphic  oracle  concerning  the  success  of 
4ieir  enterprise,  had  received  for  answer,  ^  That  the 

38.  Pmusan.  lib.  ix.  29.  Pansaniu,  ubi  Mp. 

GO.  Strsbo,  Ub.  is.  lustin^  lib.  ii. 
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^*|ft»ty  whose- Irtder  should  be  slain  by  the  enemy,  LETTEli 

**'WOidd  pcwe  victorious.'*    In  consequence  of  this  ^^' 

Jtesfomty  tibey  issued,  at  the  head  of  their  army,  an  j^^^  q|^ 

express  order,  that  none  of  their  men  should  kill  the  ^^68. 
king  of  Athens  3'. 

Informed  of  that  order,  and  also  of  its  cause,  Codrus 
generously  resolved  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  safety 
of  his  people.  The  love  which  they  bore  to  their 
prince  made  them  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  him,  sus- 
pecting his  patriotic  purpose.  In  order  to  elude  their 
affectionate  vigilance,  as  well  as  to  deceive  the  enemy, 
he  cloaked  himself  in  the  habit  of  a  peasant ;  entered 
the  hostile  camp  in  that  mean  disguise,  with  a  faggot 
coi  his  shoulder,  and  a  pruning-hook  in  his  hand ;  pro« 
voktd  a  quarrel  with  a  soldier;  smote  him,  and  fell  by 
the  swordof  his  humble  antagonist  3>. 

The  tumiilt  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Codms  pro* 
duced  inquiry.  His  body  was  known.  And  the  He- 
mdufae  believkig  on  the  equivocal  response  of  the 
oracle,  that  nothing  but  misfortune  could  now  attend 
their  undertaking,  they  withdrew  their  forces  without 
hazarding  a  battle  ^h 

The  pious  patriotism  of  Codrus,  in  leaving  Attica 
without  a  king,  furnished  the  Athenians  at  once  with 
a  pretext  for  abolishing  monarchy,  and  an  occasion  of 
indulging  their  vi<dent  love  of  liberty,  by  establishing 
a  commonwealth.  Disposed,  as  they  pretended^  to  give 
diat  generous  prince  a  successor  in  the  throne,  but  uh* 
aUe  to  find  one  worthy  of  such  honoiir,  they  declared 
Jnpiter  alotie  to  be  thenceforth  sovereign  of  Athens  ^^^ 

SI.  Id.  ibid.  d2.  FauBsn.  lib.  viL  Val.  Max.  lib.  t* 

33.  Id.  ibid.  34.  Pauian.  lib.  vii.  Strabo,  lib.  ziv. 

vol.  I .  p  p  They 
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PART  I.  They  chose,  however,  Medon  the  eUettion  of  Codros 
their  chief  magietrate,  under  Ae  name  of  Jrckm^  and 
declared,  that  this  high  office  should  retMua  )mtwi&» 
tary  in  his  family ;  but  diat  he  and  his  successors 
should  be  accountable  to  the  assembly  of  the  peofSe^ 
for  the  due  administration  of  public  affsurs^^. 

The  government  of  Sparta  also  experienced  m 
-change  in  this  age  of  innovation.  Euryslhaies  aad 
PK>cks,  the  two  sons  of  Aristoderaus,  to  whom  th« 
kingdom  of  Lacednmonfell,  in  the  distribution  of  the 
conquests  of  the  Heraclid»>  instead  of  dividing  the 
territory  of  Laconia  between  them,  or  reigning  alter* 
nately,  like  some  Grecian  sovereigns  in  ancient  times, 
were  persuaded  to  reign  jointly,  and  with  equal  powen 
They  accordingly  chose  the  city  of  Sparta  as  tfieir 
common  capital  or  seat  of  government ;  each  of  them 
bearing  the  title  of  king  of  Lacedmmon^  and  being  ac- 
knowledged as  such  3^. 

But  although  royal  authority  was  thus  fiilly  eata* 
.  Uished  at  Sparta,  in  the  descendants  of  Aristodemus, 
and  subsisted  in  both  branches  of  the  reigning  family, 
for  seven  hundred  years,  the  state  soon  felt  the  en- 
feebling effects  of  divided  sway  37«  Each  of  the  kings, 
in  order  to  strengthen  his  administration,  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  court  the  favour  of  the  people.  This  com- 
petition made  the  people  too  sensible  of  their  impor- 
tance ;  and  eventually  gave  birth  to  the  most  daring 
licentiousness,  upon  which  there  was  no  curib.  Anar- 
chy the  worst  of  tyrannies,  proved  the  consequence  of 
unbridled  liberty.  The  kingdom  of  Laced^mon  was 
continually  split,  into  two  factions,  which  frequently 
came  to  blows.  Even  royal  blood  had  been  spilt,  in 
these  popular  tumults  3^ ;  and  all  the  springs  of  govem- 

35.  Id.  ibid.  36.  Pausania^,  lib.  iii. 

37.  Plut.  Vit.  Lienrg.    Stntbo,  lib.  viii.  38.  Pint.  uVi  sap. 
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mart  seemed  to  be  dissolved,  when  the  wisdom  and  letter 
Thtue  of  one  man  gave  compactness  and  yigour  to  the       '^* 
p(rikical  machine. 

Tour  lordship  will  readily  perceive,  that  I  allude  to 
the  illustrious  Lycurgus.  The  establishment  of  the 
institutions  of  the  Spartan  legislator  forms  a  memorable  , 
mrA  in  the  history  of  Greece.  But  before  we  enter 
npwi  die  investigation  of  that  subject,  which  will  open 
to  our  view  many  important  objects  of  inquiry,  and 
kad  us  to  ^culations  of  great  m<Hnent  in  the  science 
of  human  affairs,  I  must  make  a  pause* 
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fPARTA  AMD  THE  KEIGHBOUHING  STATES,  FROM  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  LTCURGUS  IN  LA- 
CONIA,  TO  THE  CONQUEST  OF  MESSENIA  BY  THE  LACE- 
DiBMONIANS,  WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  TBS  IKSTITOTIOir 
OF  THE  OLYMPIC  GAMES. 

FART  L  1  HOUGH  Greece,  as  we  have  had  occa* 

sion  to  see,  was  peopled  by  colonies  from  variouft 
countries,  government  and  manners,  in  all  its  different 
states,  were  nearly  the  same  during  the  heroic  ages* 
This  similarity  continued  till  after  the  conquest  of 
Peloponnesus  by  the  Heraclidae.  Then  the  republican 
spirit,  which  every  where  sprung  up,  gave  diversity 
to  government,  and  government  had  a  necessary  in- 
fluence upon  manners.  The  change,  however,  was 
hardly  perceptible  for  a  while.  That  variety,  and 
even  contrast  of  manners,  which  prevailed  among  the 
Greeks  in  later  times,  beyond  what  has  been  known 
among  any  other  people,  ancient  or  modem,  bearing 
one  common  name,  and  speaking  the  same  tongue, 
was  little  obvious  until  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  began  to 
produce  their  effect  upon  the  character  and  manners  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  those  of  Solon  upon  the  tem- 
per and  spirit  of  the  Athenians. 

These  reflections  naturally  lead  us  to  inquire  after 
the  origin  of  the  institutions  of  the  Spartan  legislator, 
as  an  introduction  to  the  subsequent  part  of  the  history 
of  that  celebrated  state. 

Lycurgus 
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I^ycurgus,  son  of  Euaomet  king  of  Laeedsmon,   LETTER 


the  fifth  in  descent  from  Procles,  and  the  tenth  from 
Hercules,  is  said  to  have  succeeded  to  the  joint  sove* 
reignty  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Polydectes, 
and  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  his  colleague 
Archelaus.  His  virtues  and  talents  gave  promise  of  n 
just  and  able  administration.  But  an  uneatpected, 
AcMig^  natural  circumstance,  deprived  his  country- 
men of  that  hope,  and  involved  himself  in  a  variety 
of  difficulties.  The  widow  of  Polydectes  declared 
herself  pregnant*  Yet  more  ambitious  to  retain  the 
honours  of  a  queen,  than  desirous  to  experience  the 
teitder  cares  of  a  mother;  inflamed  with  amcurous 
passion,  or  unwilling  to  suffer  the  neglect  of  widow- 
hoody  she  secretly  intimated  to  the  hew  king,  That,  if 
he  would  agree  to  marry  her,  no  child  of  his  late 
brother  should  ever  disturb  him  in  the  possession  of 
the  Spartan  throne '  • 

•  Lycqrgus,  who  had  laid  aside  the  ensigns  of  roy- 
alty, and. assumed  the  title  o( protector ^  as  soon  as  he 
waa  made  acquainted  with  the  queen's  pregnancy', 
thought  it  prudent  to  conceal  his  abhorrence  of  her 
atrocious  purpose.  He  seemed  even  to  enter  into  her 
views  ;.begged  that  she  would  take  nothing  that  might 
injure  her  health,  or  endanger  her  life;  for  he 
would  so  concert  matters,  that  the  fruit  of  her  womb 
should  be  no  bar  in  the  way  of  their  mutual  wishes. 
And  having  thus  quieted  her  anxiety  on  that  deli- 
cate point,  he  took  care,  when  the  time  of  her 
labour  drew  nigh,  to  place  trust-worthy  servants  about 
her  person,  with  strict  orders,  that  if  she  brought 
forth  a  son,  they  should,  convey  the  child  instantly  to 
him;  but,  if  a  daughter,  to  leave  the  infant  with  her 
ivomen^. 

1.  Plut.  Vtt.  Licurg.  2.  M.  iWd. 
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PART  L  The  pofitic  and  genenms  protector  was  0«ip|mig 
with  the  principal  Spartan  magistratet,  whea  ditf 
queen  was  delivered;  and  the  child,  proving  to  be  a 
son,  was  presented  to  him  according  to  his  commattds* 
He  took  the  boy  in  his  arms,  and  said,  addressing  him* 
self  to  the  magistrates,  <<  Spartans!  a. king  is  bom  so 
you;"  then  placed  the  infant  prince  in  the  royal  s^ftt, 
and  named  him  Ckarilaus^  or  ^<the  people's  joy  ;*'  in 
allusion  to  the  pleasure  expressed  on  the  occasion,  by 
the  coinpany,  at  his  own  wise  and  liberal  conducti 
rather  than  at  the  birth  of  a  king  3. 

Generous  and  wise,  however,  as  the  conduct  of 
Lycurgus  was,  and  high  as  it  placed  him  in  the  esteem 
of  dl  good  men,  it  £adled  to  dissipate  the  dark  suspi-* 
cions  raised  by  bis  enemies,  and  infused  into  Uie  minds 
of  the  corrupted  populace.  Their  selfish  hearts^  vet* 
capable  of  feelingthe  disinterested  sentiments  by  which 
he  was  actuated,  ascribedhis  magnanimous  prudence  to 
sinbter  motives.  They  imputed  to  him  a  design  upon 
the  liberties  of  the  state  ^.  In  order  to  belie  these  sus^ 
picions ;  to  avoid  the  resentment  of  the  slighted  queen,, 
by  whose  adherents  th^y  had  been  excited ;  and  fiiUy 
to  vindicate  the  honour  of  his  character,  Lycurgus 
condemned  himself  to  a  voluntary  banishment* 

Whether  this  sage  patriot  had  conceived,  before 
his  departure  from  Sparta,  the  idea  of  reforming  the 
constitution  of  his  country,  antiquity  has  left  lu  to 
conjecture.  We  are  only  told,  on  good  authority, 
that  he  visited  Egypt  and  Crete  ^,  where  government 
and  legislation  were  supposed  to  have  attained  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection.  And  it  appears,  from 
his  institatioxn,  that  he  must  have  carefullystudieddie 

3.  Plut.  ubi  sup.  4.  Id.  ibid. 

5.  Plttt.  Ff ».  Zjyfwy. 

£gyptian 
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Egjrptitii  po^tfy  tod  that  the  Cretan  constitation  waa   letter 
the  model  after  which  he  framed  the  Spartan.  ^- 

While  LTCurgtia  was  contemplating  that  famous 
#ya«eiB  of  government,  the  work  of  the  elder  Minos 
(which  we  have  formerly  had  occasion  to  consider^), 
and  storing  his  mind  with  political  maxims,  the  king* 
dom  of  Lacedsemon  was  a  prey  to  internal  dissensions. 
The  people  were  turbulent,  and  the  magistrates  with- 
out authority.  Even  regal  sway  was  set  at  naught,  by 
the  licentious  multitude.  Archelaus  was  a  weak  prince, 
Charilaus  a  minor.  AH  subordination  was  lost,  and 
lawless  anarchy  reigned  triumfdiant. 

These  disorders  made  the  Spartans  severely  sensible 
of  the  value  of  their  late  protector;  who,  during  his 
ahort  but  vigorous  administration,  had  restored  do« 
mestic  tranquillity.  They  accordingly  sent  deputies  to 
solicit  his  return^;  indirecdy  declaring  themselves 
witting  to  submit  to  any  body  of  laws,  which  he  should 
tlunk  necessary  for  the  reformation  of  the  state.  All 
(urders  of  men  joined  in  the  request^  • 

After  having  received  several  embassies  to  this  pur-  j^^^  ^^ 
pose,  JLycurgus  returned  to  Sparta!  and,  in  compliance  irsi. 
with  the  general  wish  of  his  countrymen,  assumed  the 
high  character  of  legislator.  But  he  found,  on  enter- 
ing upon  this  arduous  and  dangerous  office,  more  ob- 
stacles to  surmount  than  his  sagacity  had  foreseen ; 
more  changes  to  effect,  and  consequently  more  preju- 
dices to  combat.  He  discovered  that,  instead  of  some 
partial  innovations  it  would  be  nepessar)'  to  new-mould 
the  constitution  of  the  state,  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
desired  reformation  9.  With  that  view,  he  boldly  di- 
gested his  celebrated  political  system;  which  had  for 

6.  Lett.  n.  of  thtt  work,  7,  Plut.  Vit  Lyettrf. 

8.  Id.  ibid.   >  9.  Plut.  iibi  sup. 
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PART  T.    its  object  the  perfecting  of  goverament,  by  an  equal 
^^^^^^^^n^   division  of  power  and  of  property. 

The  Spartan  legislator,  however,  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  establishing  institutions,  which  would  militate 
80  strongly  against  the  selfish  and  voluptuous  passions 
of  man,  bethought  himself  of  a  happy  expedient  for 
silencing  all  opposition.  Well  acquainted  with  the  in* 
fluence  of  superstition  upon  the  human  mind,  and 
with  the  awe  inspired  by  divine  authority,  he  went  to 
the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphos,  before  he  made 
known  to  his  fellow-citizens  that  plan  of  goverament 
which  he  meditated,  and  fully  opened  his  purpose  to 
the  soothosaying  god.  The  pythia  saluted  him  with 
the  title  of  "  companion  of  the  gods.'  and  rather  god 
than  man;"  assured  him  that  Apollo  waa propitious  to 
Ant.  Ch.  hi^  undertaking,  and  that  the  state  which  he  should  con« 
1784.  stitute,  under  the  auspices  of  the  prophetic  divinity^ 
would  prove  the  most  illustrious  in  Greece  ^^ 

Fortified  with  this  famous  response,  Lycurgus  gave 
the  name  of  rhetrjb  to  his  institutions;  thereby  in« 
sinuating,  that  he  had  received  them  from  the  oracle  "• 
And  having  thus  added  the  voice  of  heaven  to  the 
veneration  of  his  country,  he  proceeded  without  ob« 
struction  to  the  execution  of  his  plan.  His  first  and 
grand  step  toward  a  new  constitution  was,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  senate ;  in  order  to  maintain  an  equili« 
brium  of  power  between  the  Lacedaemonian  kings  and 
people,  and  to  repress  the  usurpations  of  either.  This 
senate  consisted  of  twenty-eight  members,  chosen  by 
the  legislator  from  among  the  leading  men,  in  whom 
he  could  most  confide.  But  the  future  election  of 
senators,  who  commonly  held  their  seats  during  life, 
was  committed  to.  the  assembly  of  the  people  "> 

10.  Pint.  Vif.  tycur^.  11.  Id.  ibid, 

13.  Arist.  iV/rl.  lib.  ii.  Xtnoph.  Hfp,  Lacon, 

Tlie 
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The  Spvrtan  government,  after  the  establiflhment  LETTER 
of  the  senate,  was,  properiy  speaking,  neither  monar*  ^' 
chical,  aristocratical,  nor  democratical,  but  mixed, 
like  die  British  constitution;  a  compound  of  all 
the  different  forms.  The  two  kings  remained,  but 
their  sway  was  very  limited.  They  were  only  the  first 
citizens  in  the  state'3^  They  had,  however,  the  power 
of  peace  and  war;  were  entitled  to  repeive  ambassa* 
dors,  and  entrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  reli# 
gion'^  As  comman4er9  in  chief  of  the  armies  of  the 
republic,  they  had  the  hpnour  of  leading  the  van,  in 
all  military  e^ipeditions,  and  of  bringing  up  the  rear 
on  Aeir  return*^;  and  beside  being  first  served  at  the 
public  meals,  each  had  a  dpuble  portion  of  victuals  as-* 
signed  him^^. 

The  kings  of  Lacedssmon,  among  their  other  pre^ 
rogatives,  enjoyed  that  ot  being  perpetual  presidents 
of  the  senate :  and  the  importance  of  this  prerogative 
was  not  small.  The  senate  alone  had  the  right  of  pro** 
posing  and  investigating  public  measures.  No  debate 
on  any  such  subject  could  originate  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people.  But  to  the  people  belonged  the  power  of 
deliberating  on  the  resolutions  of  the  senate,  and  of 
ultimately  sealing  with  approbation,  or  putting,  a  ne# 
gative  upon  every  such  resolution^?. 

The  Spartan  senate,  however,  notwithstanding  that 
check  upon  its  proceedings,  was  found  to  possess  too 
extensive  powers,  and  to  lean  too  much  towar4  regal 
authority t  In  order  to  counteract  this  dangerous  ten-t 
dency,  and  effectually  counterbalance  the  preponder- 
ationof  the  aristocratical  part  of  the  constitution,  Ly-» 
^urgus  ponstituted  the  cphpri'^;   five  anni^al  magi- 

13.  Id.  ibid.  14.  Herodot.  lib.  wl  }5.  Id.  ibid.. 

16.  Herodot.  ubi  sup.  Plut.  Fit.  Lycurg. 
XT.  Xenoph.  Mep.  Laccm.     Plut.  ubi  sup. 
^8.  Herodot.  lib.  vL    Xenoph.  ubi  sup. 

Y^^i'i  !•  %^  strates, 
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?ARTt  Btrates,  whose  proper  business  it  was  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  watch  over  the  administration 
of  governments^.  These  magistrates  were  chosen  by 
the  people  in  full  assembly,  and  generally  from  among 
the  most  vigilant  citizens^o. 

The  privileges  of  the  ephori  were  many ;  and  their 
tontrouling  power  was  so  strong,  that  it  might  be  called 
the  bridle,  and  they  themselves,  by  their  combining 
and  invigorating  influence,  the  sinews  of  the  Spartan 
^tate^^  •  To  them  it  belonged  to  convoke,  prorogue,  and 
dissolve,  the  less  and  greater  assemblies  of  the  people  ; 
the  former  composed  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital, 
the  latter ,  of  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  country,  in* 
eluding  its  several  towns  and  villages. .  They  coul4 
expel,  imprison,  and  even  punish  with  death,  any  ob- 
noxious senator^^.  They  monthly  exchanged  with  the 
kings,  whom  they  could  fine  or  put  under  arrest^ 
solemn  oaths  of  fidelity :  the  kings  swearing,  in  their 
own  name,  to  govern  according  to  the  established  laws 
and  customs ;  and  llie  ephori,  in  the  name  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  support  the  authority,  and  protect  the  persons 
of  the  princes  of  the  blood  of  Hercules,  while  they 
should  so  reign  sind  rule^^  \ 

Such  was  the  system  of  governmept  fouAdied  by 
Lycurgus  ^t  Sparta;  a  system  which,  although  com- 
posed of  seeipingly  discordant  parts,  remained  longer 
entire,  than  the  constitution  of  any  other  Grecian 
state.  This  permane^icy  it  chiefly  owed  to  that  equita- 
ble distribution  of  power,  which  it  contained ;  and 
which,  by  a  happy  temperament,  kept  alive  the  jealous 
spirit  of  liberty,  without  suffering  the  shocks  of  th^ 
daemon  of  anarchy.  The  vigour,  and  eyen  the  union 
of  the  Spartan  state,  was  preserved,  according  to  the 

19.  Plato,  de  Leg,  Hb.  iii.  20.  Arist.  Polit.  lib.  ii. 

21.  Xenoph.  et  Plato,  ubi  sup.  22.  Xcnoph.  Rep.  Lacon. 

53.  Id;  ibid, 
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intention  of  the  legislator,  by  the  perpetual  emulation    LETTER 
aild  competition  that  animated  the  breasts  of  its         ^' 
citizens;  and  which  may  be  called  the  two  brands^  by 
which  their  public  Tirtues,  their  courage,  and  patriot* 
ism,  were  kindled  and  fed  with  fire* 

•  From  the  equitable  distribution  of  power,  Lycurgus 
proceeded  to  the  more  equal  division  of  property; 
aware  that  no  people,  how  well  balanced  soever  their 
government,  can  long  retain  either  liberty  or  inde- 
pendency, unless  some  sense  of  national  dignity  and 
personal  equality  inform  the  mind  of  every  free  citi- 
zen. Property,  in  the  kingdom  of  Lacedsemon,  was 
then  very  unequally  shared.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
people  had  truly  no  honest  means  of  subsistence*^. 
The  rich  wallowed  in  abundance,  while  the  necessi- 
tous, if  not  predatory  poor,  were  at  once  debased  and 
oppressed^^. 

.  In  order  to  remedy  these  evils,  Lycurgus,  after  num* 
bering  the  people,  divided  the  whole  territory  of  Laco- 
nia  into  thirty-nine  thousand  equal  shares ;  nine  thou- 
sand of  which  he  appropriated  to  the  citizens  of  Sparta, 
as  their  particular  domain ;  and  the  remaining  thirty 
thousand  shares,  he  assigned  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country^^.  Desirous  yet  farther  to  abolish  the  distinc- 
tions of  rich  and  poor,  but  sensible  of  the  impractica- 
bility of  a  division  of  moveable  property,  the  Spartan 
legislator  prohibited  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  coin ; 
called  in,  as  far  as  possible,  all  that  was  in  circulation ; 
and  ordered  that  thenceforth  iron  money,  which  he 
took  care  to  get  stamped  and  issued,  should  only  be  re- 
ceived in  payment  of  any  debt,  or  as  the  value  of 
goods^7. 

24.  Plut.  Vit:  Lycurg,  25.  Id,  ibid.  ^ 

26.  Xenoph.  Sep,  Lacon,    Wot.  Vit.  Ljcur^. 
37.  Id.  ibid. 

Nor 
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FART  I.  Kor  did  the  austere  vigilance  df  Lyturgus  stop  hefe  j 
That  concealed  wealth  might  not  enable  any  man  to 
indulge  in  luxury  at  home^  nor  such  indulgence  excite 
the  desire  of  riches^  he  commanded  all  the  male  citlsens 
to  eat  together  in  public^  as  in  Crete ;  and  each,  in 
turn,  to  contribute  his  monthly  quota  toward  the  com« 
mon  meal^^,  fifteen  messing  together  at  one  table'9« 
And  these  public  tables,  beside  repressing  luxury,  be- 
came so  many  schools  of  public  virtue  and  political 
wisdom ;  the  old  and  young  freely  conversing  together 
on  all  subjects  of  national  interest  or  national  glory^« 

Having  thus  provided  for  the  intefnat  stability  df 
the  state^  the  Spartan  legislator  took  measures  for  se^ 
curing  it  against  foreign  enemies^  He  had  already 
in  a  manner  annihilated  private  property^  in  order 
to  eradicate  luxury:  he  now  proscribed  the  ususA 
means  of  acquiring  wealth.  Still  keeping  his  eye  on 
the  Cretan  constitution,  without  servilely  copying  the 
institutions  of  Minos,  he  committednot  only  the  labours 
of  husbandry,  but  the  exercise  of  all  mechanical  arts, 
solely  to  slaves,  who  bore  the  name  of  helots^*  j  re- 

28*  In  this  }iftrticuf  ar,  the  ordinances  of  Lycurgus,  with  respect  t<9 
eating  in  public;  difFered  from  those  of  Minos:  the  Cretan  publie 
meals,  perhaps  more  wisely,  were  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the 
state.  Those  of  Sparta,  regulated  by  public  authority,  were  how- 
eYer  sufficiently  tneagre.  The  most  exquisite  dish  was  a  kind  of 
potti^,  known  by  the  name  of  black  broth.  Flut.  ubi  sup. 
29.  Plut.  Vit.  Lycurg.  SO.  Xenoph.  Hep,  Laeon,  Plut.  Vit.  Lycurg, 
31.  The  most  received  opinion  concerning  the  origin  of  this  name 
fs;  ThatHelos,  aLacedxmonian  town,  having  attempted  to  establish 
its  independency,  was  reduced  by  force;  that  the  inhabitants,  as  a 
punishment  for  their  temerity,  were  condemned  to  the  most  humi' 
liating  slavery,  and  precluded  the  possibility  of  ever  recovering  thet|r 
liberty,  by  a  law  of  the  Spartan  council,  forbidding  them  to  be  eman- 
cipated or  sold  to  foreign  states ;  and  thait  th^ir  posterity  thus  multi- 
plying, and  being  generally  dispersed  over  Lactom'a,  the  name  of  bdot 
became  common  to  all  the  Lacedaemonian  sf  aves,aif  terward  acqui  red  by 
conquest  or  otherwise.  Vid.  Acad,  da  Inscript,  torn,  xxill.  et  auct.  cit. 

servhij; 
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fterviog  to  tfa«  LacedcmonianS)  or  free  iahabitanls  of    LETTER 
LacoBia  of  all  descriptioasy  no  profession  beside  thAt       ^^ 
of  ariBS)  n«r  any  care  bttt  the  welfare  of  the  commn* 

In  confc^ity  with  this  fundatiiental  law,  which 
ccMistituted  the  Lacedcemonians  a  nation  of  soldiers  and 
politicians^  Lycurgtis  fnuned  a  number  of  regulations 
for  making  them  superior  in  prowess,  and  keen*sighted 
in  whatever  concerned  the  interests  of  dieir  country^ 
beyond  every  other  people  in  Greece*  And  what  is  still 
more  to  his  praise,  they  became,  in  these  particulars^ 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see,  the  very  men  he  wished 
to  form  them;  uaequalledin  political  sagacity,  mili* 
tary  courage,  conduct,  discipline,  and  the  whote 
science  of  war.  But  they  grew,  at  the  same  time,  in^ 
aolent,  haughty,  ambitious,  and  cruel,  as  might  have 
been  foreseen ;.  turning  against  their  neighbours,  with- 
out any  regard  to  justice  or  humanity,  those  arms  and 
that  hardy  vsdour,  which  were  meant  for  their  owa 
defence.  Yet  must  I  not  omit  the  singular,  if  not 
in  all  respects  praise-worthy  ordinances,  in  the  code 
of  manners,  which  gave  them  eventually  the  power« 
as  well  as  the  inclination,  of  committing  such  violent 
ces ;  and  which  have  all  a  remote  reference  to  a  slate 
of  hostility* 

The  attention  of  Lycurgus  to  the  personal  qualitiea 
of  the  people,  on  whose  minds  he  meant  to  ingraft 
his  institutionsi  discovers  a  truly  philosophic  spirit 
unfettered  by  vulgar  prejudices.  He  encouraged  mar« 
riage,  and  even  enjoined  it,  as  a  duty;  but  the  parties 

33.  Uerod.  The  Romatni^  who  feefntted  their  lepons  chiefly 
from  the  sturdy  class  of  husbandmen;  and  who  allowed  patriotism 
to  spring  naturally  from  the  happy  possession  and  free  use  of  private 
pro^rty,  while  they  laid  a  wider  basis  for  powcTi  raised  a  firmef' 
eolomo  of  public  security^ 

were 
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PART  I.  were  not  allowed  to  contract  it  until  they  had  attaincfS 
the  age  of  maturity,  that  they  might  p»>duce  strong 
and  healthy  children  33.  Yet  farther  to  promote  thig 
great  end,  the  Lacedsmonian  virgins,  instead  of  the 
aendentary  employments  of  the  loom  and  the  needle, 
common  to  the  other  young  women  of  Greece,  were 
ordered  to  occupy  themselves,  like  the  youths,  in  run- 
ning, wrestling,  and  throwing  the  quoit  or  javelins*. 
These  exercises  they  generally  performed  naked^  the 
better  to  tone  their  fibres.  And  on  certain  hig^  fes- 
tivals they  danced  publicly  in  the  same  shameless  con- 
dition, in  order  to  provoke  the  desires  of  the  men; 
and,  conscious  of  the  influence  of  their  charms,  leer- 
ingly  dispensed  praise  and  blame  to  their  admiring 
lovers  3^ 

Nor  did  the  care  of  the  sage  legislator  for  improving 
the  breed  of  the  Lacedaemonians  stop  here.  As  a 
check  upon  the  excesd  of  desire,  and  to  prevent  the 
new-married  men  from  Emasculating  their  vigour  in 
the  arms  of  their  active  and  full-formed  brides,  they 
were  commanded  to  sleep  in  the  common  dormitory, 
along  with  their  male  companions,  and  durst  only  visit 
their  wives  by  stealth3^.  The  early  matrimonial  com- 
merce of  the  Spartans  was,  therefore,  a  kind  of  perpe- 
tual intrigue ;  both  sexes  being  obliged  to  contrive 
occasions  of  meeting  one  another  secretly,  and  of  re- 
tiring without  being  observeds^.  So  that  their  pas- 
sions, thus  held  in  play,  were  kept  from  languishing ; 
while  their  constitutions  were  preserved  from  suffer- 
ing, by  too  frequent  indulgence. 

All  these  ordinances,  however,  were  not  thought 
sufficient  by  Lycurgus,  for  giving  to  the  bodies  of  hia 

33,  Plut.  Vit.  Lycurg.  34.  Xenoph,  ct  Plut  ubi  »up. 

35.  Plut.  Vit.  Lycurg.  36.  Id.  ibid. 

3r.  Pint  ubi  sup. 

countrymen 
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countrymen  that  health,  symmetry,  and  vigow,  which  letter 
he  wished  them  to  possess,  and  esteemed  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  the  como^unity.  He  had  already  sacri- 
ficed female  delicacy  on  the  altar  of  patriotism,  in 
commanding  the  young  women  to  wresde  and  dance 
publicly  without  any  veil  to  modesty :  he  next  offered 
up  conjugal. fidelity  to  the  same  idol;  and  with  it  all 
jealousy  in  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes.  Married 
women,  like  all  other  property,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  held  in  common  at  Sparta.  Husbands  were  per* 
mitted  to  borrow  each  others  wives ;  and  even  requir* 
ed,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  lend  the  partners 
of  their  bed,  for  the  purpose  of  mending  the  breed^* 
And  this  pretence  was  so  easily  forged,  that  young 
and  handsome  married  persons,  who  happened  to  be 
Jess  fortunately  matched,  found  little  difficulty  in  reci* 
procally  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  state,  while 
$hey  indulged  their  mutual  wishes. 

But  the  perfecting  of  the  Spartan  breed  demanded 
a  yet  higher  sacrifice  than  either  virgin  modesty  or  the 
sanctity  of  the  marriage  bed ;  a  sacrifice  over  which 
humanity  must  ever  mourn,  though  strictly  enjoined 
by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.  All  children,  as  soon  as 
bom,  were  ordered  to  be  carried  to  a  public  office, 
where  certain  aged  persons  were  appointed  to  examine 
them ;  and  if  they  happened  to  be  diseased^  feeble,  or 
deformed,  they  were  thrown  into  a  deep  cavern  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  mount  Tygetus.  But  if  they  were 
well-shaped,  strong  and  healthy,  they  were  delivered 
to  nurses  provided  by  the  state39 ;  and  who  by  their 
skill,  injudiciously  co«operating  with  nature,  became 
famous  over  Greece,  and  perhaps  saved  as  many  Uvea 
^s  the  severity  of  the  legislator  destroyed. 

38.  Xcnoph.  Bep,  Lacon.    Plut.  Vit,  Lycurg,  et  Ihjttnn^ 
59.  Id,  ibi4. 

At 
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PART  I.  At  seven  years  of  age  the  boys  were  taken  froM 
their  parents,  and  put  under  public  preceptors ;  no 
Lacedaemonian  being  permitted  to  rear,  or  educate  his 
children,  but  according  to  the  mode  prescribed  by  law* 
The  preceptors  were  chosen  from  among  people  of  the 
first  consideration,  and  seem  to  have  regarded  them* 
selves  as  fathers  of  the  children  of  the  state.  Accord- 
ingly their  chief  object,  in  educating  the  Spartau 
youths,  was  to  mould  the  passions,  sentiments,  and 
ideas  of  their  pupils,  to  that  form  which  might  best 
fUBsimilate  with  the  constitution  of  the  republic ;  and 
SO  to  exercise  the  powers  of  both  body  and  mind, 
as  to  raise  them  to  the  highest  possibilty  of  perform- 
ing every  thing  useful  to  the  community ;  to  make 
them  bold,  vigilant,  and  skilful  warriors,  yet  obe- 
dient soldiers ;  with  a  strong  sense  of  honour,  stimu«« 
lated  to  heroic  deeds  by  the  desire  of  applause  and 
apprehension  of  shame,  but  ever  ultimately  governed 
by  the  love  of  their  country,  which  might  he  consit 
4ered  as  the  main  spring  of  their  souls^^. 

The  Spartan  education  and  discipline  could  scarcely 
be  said  ever  to  cease.  After  twelve  years  of  age  the 
boys,  whpse  fqrn^er  mode  of  life  had  been  abundantly 
fuistere,  ^ere  permitted  to  wear  only  one  garment, 
And  that  ec^ually  in  winder  ^s  in  summer ;  to  sleep  on 
no  better  beds  than  reeds,  which  they  themselves  must 
gather :  and  they  were  compelled  to  go  barefooted  at  all 
reasons.  As  they  approacl^ed  manhood,  their  discipline 
was  increased  in  avisterity ;  their  stated  labours,  which 
left  them  hardly  a  vacant  hour  in  the  day,  being 
augmented,  in  order  to,  curb  the  impetuous  passions  of 
youth*^  Nor  wa3  there  found  any  remission  of  those  la- 
bours, unless  during  military  service^Then  many  indul* 

40.  Xeooph.  et.  PtuL  nbi  sup, 

41.  Pint.  Vli.  Ly(^,  Xcuoph.  Bep,  La^on^ 
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geoces  were  wisely  allowed;  and  to  such  a  degreet 
dial  tbe  camp  wif^  be  regarded  asa  scene  of  ease 
and  luxury  by  the  Lacedsmoniansi  who  there  took 
pleasure  in  adorning  theiiLpersons,  and  seemed  to  give 
up  their  hearts  to  mirth  ^.  Before  the  age  of  thirty, 
no  man  was  allowed  to  take  part  in  public  affairs  at 
Sparta.  For  ten  years  later,  it  was  not  reputable  for 
the  Lacedemonians  to  devote  themselves  to  political  or 
juridical  business;  and  sixty  years  of  persevering  vir- 
tue were  necessary  to  entitle  any  candidate  to  a  seat  in 
the  senate^. 

■  To  these  civil  ordinances  Lycurgus  added  certain 
military  maxims,  or  laws,  in  the  same  spirit.  He  for* 
bid  the  Spartans  to  surround  their  city  with  walls, 
lest  security  should  lead  them  to  remit  their  vigi* 
lance  in  its  defence;  and  he  enjoined  them  not  to 
pursue,  after  batde,  a  flying  foe,  for  various  rea« 
sons — lest  their  ardour  should  blind  them  against 
latent  danger;  the  utter  destruction  of  their  enemies 
unstring  the  nerve  of  their  courage,  or  the  thirst 
of  conquest  inicite  them  to  covet  extensive  domi* 
nion,  which  his  institutions  were  not  calculated  to 
preserve  ^^  He  also  forbid  them  to  make  war  by  sea; 
which,  as  he  had  cut  the  sinews  of  their  commerce,  in 
abolishing  the  use  of  the  precious  metals,  he  knew  they 
could  not  support :  and  he  desired  them  to  beware  of 
condnuing  hostilities  long  against  the  same  people,  lest 
diey  should  teach  their  adversaries  their  method  of 
fighting45«  He  made  it  shameful  for  them  to  fly  be- 
fore an  enemy,  how  superior  soever  in  force ;  so  that 
death  or  victory,  in  battle,  was  the  lot  of  every  Lace- 
^dsemonian;  or  a  fate  worse  than  death,  disgrace!  an 
infamy  that  excluded  them  from  all  civil  and  military 
amplpyments^. 

42.  Id.  ibid.         43.  JCcaeph.  ubiMiiip.         44.  Plat.  rit.  Lymaj, 
4S,  Id.  ibid.  46.  Xeno^b.  Jltfub.  Laion. 
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in  Ac  field,  that  high  miUtaiy  charwrtcr^  whkll  Ifae 
tone  of  their  boAitm  «wl  Ae  teoq»tr  of  di^ir  mkA^  «» 
fonmed  bjr  the  laws  of  LjrcurgUB,  Xfsre  »o  well  fitted  t» 
support)  their  forces  were  arranged  in  a  tiuttterly  iftM* 
aer,  and  nearly  reeembling  the  dispoaitttmof  the  annie* 
of  modem  Europe^*  The  S{>arwi  araiy  ^wtis  fiHnatd 
into  a  certain  number  tof  misres  or  bri|;adea)  i2<Mi|Mscdl 
each  of  four  tochoi  or  reg;lmettti*  The  l^dkb$^  wMoh. 
oaaaiated  of  five  hundred  s^  twelve  mm,  Wib  dtvided 
into  four  pentecostyes,  and  each  penteCOi^  iiit^ 
four  enotomies^.  All  these  different  bodies,  from 
the  mora  downward,  wene  tc^imimfded  by  officers 
a\rix>rdinate  in  r^yt  to  each^ther ;  aftdtfie  ithbleartt^, 
by  one  of  ihe  Joint  kkigd  tt  Liicediemoli^^ 

The  Spirtaii  t^»«^  were  iMfdfWiIy  dbsihed  in  f ttf, 
^  the  direction  of  Ly cutgite ;  in  buder  t6  prevent  the 
lelii«^B  from  perceiving  thehr  loss  of  bbod,  or  die 
enemy  from  discovetingtheu-Woiinds^k  Theitarms 
consisted  bfkiigi^  bucUer^  pikes  oriBpears  of  moderate 
length,  and  Mrong  shokt  ^#ord8,.with  twoedges^* 
They  Idvstoced  to  bcitile  with  iht  greafte^t  rfacrhy^  yet 
siwtexattt«grt«ttity>  keeping  ^me  witfi  their  rteps. 
to  the  iKmnd  of  flutes  ot  fifes  5>;  and  so  petfcct  Wi^ 
*eir  discipKlie,  that  du*ois|^  t*fe  hottest  tngagemetit, 
*cy  preserved  imbroken  dmt  fitatotSftd  dtder  wtA 
trhich  tliey  begM  ^«  IM^on,  anA  ^ieh  «tt^Med  thetn 
to  give  a^cderity  to  afl  their  evohidotts^  and  all  im- 

4ir.  Xenopbon  tiscHbes  tHemiUtsry,  KUnll  m  AH  ^U^co^ttf 
Sparta,  to  Lycttrgus.  Bat  that  enligbtVMdjpyioaoplier  |»d  hisTo^lalt 
lived  in  too  late  an  age  to  be  able  to  judge,  with  any  degree  of  accuw 
racy,  wbat  arrangements  were  made  by  tbe  sapient  kgishitor,  and 
wh^ft  migbt  be  atn-ibtrted  to  '^ilbis^qtieht  imprbvian^ts. 

48.  Thucyd.  lib.  v.  et  Xcnopb,    JUt^,  Laeon.  4>.  Id.  ibiSf 

50.  Xcnoph.  liepuif.  Lacm,  51.  Id.  ibid. 

53.  Xenspb.  «bi  sop.    PIiit»  Vh.  Lymi^. 
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ftilse  toAeii^QffiDitSytbaliiyifdthekaiotti  letteh 

wkh  admiralioa  and  torrori^  ^' 


BiK  the  austere  insttt^ioiM  of  Lyourgus,  which,  in 
raising  to  saeh  a  height  die  political  and  military  vir- 
toes'of  die  Lacedamoniaiis,  paid  no  regard  to  the  miL 
der  qualities,  to  the  colture  of  the  heart;  and  which, 
by  inspiring  a  ferocity  of  disposition,  that  threw  a  kind 
&f  horror  over  their  manner^,  may  be  said  to  have  de* 
teaed,  instead  of  enobling  the  character  of  man,  were 
very  unfriendly  to  general  happiness. 

Attentire  only  to  the  safety  of  the  state,  the  Spartan 
legtalator,  in  forming  a  community  of  patriotic  sol* 
dierp,  always  ready  for  action,  forgot  that  they  were 
frc^  citiaens,  who  bad  a  right  to  t^te  of  every  social 
ildight,  and  to  dbpose  of  their  time  and  their  talents 
MB  they  thought  proper,  unless  in  a  season  of  danger ; 
Mft  the  hireliag  bsmds  of  ft  despot,  whose  interest  it  Is 
to  esptinguish  every  senttinent  of  humanity,  andstn(n-p 
1^  ftvoy  finer  &eling  in  its  birth,  in  order  to  render 
9h»  taatruments  of  his  t3rranny  more  iit  fer  their  bar- 
karoos  service.  F<h^  the  J^acedamoaiaa^  in  the  fufl 
enjoyment  of  pcdttieal  freedom,  were  the  slaves  of  their 
0wa  IqiifllatiTe  q^tem ;  which,  by  a  bold  effort  of  spe-^ 
eolation,  «iay  be  said  to  have  founded  die  welfu-e  of 
^ti€  repuUic  on  the  miaerf  of  die  individuals  diatcom^ 
posed  it 

As  in  forming  a  community  of  soldiers  Lycurgus 
forgot  that  they  were  citizepsi  in  forming  citipsens  hp 
£>rgot  that  they  w?re  i»f  xj,  endowed  by  nature  with 
many  generous  passioos,  and  capable  of  reeiprocatiag 
many  noble  sentinients,  beside  those  that  concerned 
thp  stat^ ;  he  therefpre  i^pt  pi>ly  endeavPUre^l  Jg  re* 

move 
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PARTT.  Hwre to m dBstinrae  eteiy thisgtbat might  miiitBter t» 
hixuiy  or  effeminacjr,  but  to  onuh  in  the  bud  all  Ae 
softer  sympathies,  and  leave  the  LacedmnoniaBs  no* 
other  passion  but  the  love  of  glory  andof  their  country. 
He  attempted  to  make  them  superior  to  interest,  to 
pleasure,  and  even  to  pun^;  to  stifle  in  dieir  breads 
the  voice  of  natural  affection,  with  all  the  charities  of 
father,  son,  and  brotber^^.  The  Spartan  and  the  pa- 
triot swaUowed  up  every  inferior  relation,  and  widi 
them  all  the  domestic  virtues,  and  aU  the^sweets  of 
private  life. 

Private  happiness,  which  cannot  subsist  wilBout 
the  aflFectionate  disdiarge  of  domestic  dudes,  is  how* 
ever  the  only  solid  foundation  for  public  virtue,  na« 
tional  prosperity,  or  public  happiness.  And  true 
patriotism,  and  true  heroism,  are  intimately  connected 
with  humanity  of  disposition  and  generosity  of  spirits 
But  the  Spartans,  of  all  people  ever  dignified  widi  the 
appellation  of  cmUzedy  were  perhaps  the  mosC  obdurate 
and  iiliberaL  And  that  complexion  of  heart  and-miftt 
was  the  necessary  effect  of  dieir  austere  educatioii  and 
political  system.  Having  properly  no  employment  but 
that  of  arms,  to  which  they  were  ttmiaed  from  their 
infancy,  and  few  tender  cares,  they  lost  all  compassion 
for  the  sufferings  of  their  fellow*creaturea;  or  if  tlley 
retained  any  sympathetic  affection,  it  was  only  £or  ihp 

54.  On  the  miintul  celebration  of  a  fiestivalt  institnted  by  Lycwegnp 
in  honour  of  Diana  Orthia»  all  the  Spartan  boys  were  whipped,- ontil 
the  blood  ran  down  upon  the  altar  of  that  cruel  goddess.  And  this 
flagellation  was  performed  in  presence  of  the  magistrates  of  the  citj, 
sod  under  the  eye  of  fathers  and  mothers  i  who,  instead  of  compas- 
sionatinf  their  children,  ready  to  expire  from  the  severity  of  the 
lashes,  to  which  they  fireqoently  fell  martyrs,  exhorted  them  to  sul^ 
patiently  the  discipline  inflicted,  and  without  seeming  to  be  conscious 
of  any  uneasy  sensation.  Cicero,  Tutcul.  lib.  r.  Pausan.  lib.  iii.  Plut. 
Vit.  Lycurg,  55,  See  what  was  formerly  said  concemii^ 

the  inquest  upon  aew-bom  infants,  kc, 

companions 
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•omfMmsons  of  their  daii|;et8  and  toUs.    For  die  im*   lettek 
wrmcd  helots,  by  whose  indnstiy  they  aabftisted,  they      ^'_ 
had  aabowfk  of  ptiy. 

Never  was  homan  natnre  so  degraded,  at  in  the 
abject  condition  <^  this  miserable  class  o£  men,  who 
might  have  envied  the  lot  of  labouring  catde*  As  if 
iheir  dogp^kia  cap,  and  sheep-skin  vest,  had  not'been 
auffieient  to  remind  them  of  their  servile  state,  they 
were  compelled  to  submit,  once  a  day,  to  a  certain 
number  of  stripes,  without  having  deserved  them  from 
their  imperious  masters^.  They  were  prohibited  every 
diing'  liberad  or  maidy,  and  every  thing  humiliating, 
and  even  debasing,  was  commanded  them^^.  A  stately 
figure,  or  graceful  mien,  if  discovered  in  any  of  their 
young  men,  was  equal  to  a  sentence  of  death;  the  ill- 
fated  youth  was  instantly  dispatched,  and  his  master 
was  fined  for  too  miich  indnlgence^.  The  helots,  in 
a  word,  were  at  once  the  slaves  of  the  puUk  and  of 
private  petsons*  They  wiere  accordingly  lent  in  com^ 
mon ;  and,  to  complete  their  misfortunes,  any  one 
might  wantoidy  putlisb  them  for  the  smsdlest  fsult,  and 
to  any  degree,  as  they  hikd  no  power  of  claiming  the 
protection.of  the  laws^* 

Wd  must  not,  however,  ascribe  to  the  disciplined 
inhumanity  of  the  Spartans,  all  the  cruelties  practisied 
upon  the  wretched  helots.  Some  of  these  may  be  im- 
puted to  a  radical  defect  in  the  political  arrangements 
of  Lycurgus,  rather  than  to  the  austerity  of  life  impor 
aed  by  his  institutions.  By  committing  the  labours  of 
husbandry,  and  the  exercise  of  all  mechanical  arts, 
etKolusively  to  slaves,  instead  of  sharing  them  with,  if 
not  assigning  them  solely  to  an  inferior  order  of  free 

56.  Athen.  lib.  vi.  xiy.  57.  Flut.  Vit,  Ljatrg. 

5S.  Ath«n.  Bbi  sup.  ^9.  Id.  ibid. 
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rART  L  men,  who  would  hanw  augmented  llie  power  of  liio 
state,  and  become  its  firmer  support  in  every  season  of 
danger,  he  raised  up,  in  the  accumulating  numbers  o{ 
the  helots,  a  formidable  body  of  internal  enemies; 
tfter  watchful  of  an  opportuni^  to  recover  their  free- 
dom, and  take  vengeance  on  their  oppressom. 

The  jealous  fears,  and  alarming  apprekemiions,  ne- 
cessarily resulting  from  such  a  perilous  situation,  made 
the  Lacedsemonians  have  recourae  to  many  cruel  mea^ 
euros  for  breaking  the  spirit,  and  thinning  the  growth 
of  the  helots.  One  atrocious  expedient,  or  rather  in- 
stitution, for  the  latter  purpose,  named  the  crypithy  or 
imibuscade,  is  too  singular,  and  well  attested,  to  be 
omitted  in  the  history  of  this  extraordinary  pecq^le, 
though  humanity  shudders  at  die  recital- 

The  public  preceptors  occasionally  ordered  some 
alert  Spartan  youths,  selected  for  dmt  horrid  purpose, 
$o  disperse  themselves  in  tiie  country,  armed  with  a 
«Mgger,  and  furnished  with  some  necessary  provisions. 
The  better  to  execute  dieir  barbarous  commission, 
they  commonly  concealed  themselves  in  unfrequented 
places  through  the  day;  and  sallying  forth  at  night, 
awiassinated  all  the  helots  they  could  find.  At  odier 
times,  they  wantonly  fell  upon  these  unarmed  men, 
and  unhappy  victims  of  political  jealousy,  in  the  fields 
by  day,  and  put  to  the  dagger  the  strongest  and  most 
l»>mely  ofthem^. 

But  diis  horrid  institution  (which  is  ascribed  by 
Aristotle  to  Lycurgus),  and  every  other  occessonal  e^ 
pedient,  being  found  insufficient  to  prevent  the  over<? 
growth  of  the  helots,  it  was  usual  for  the  ephori,  ws 
are  told,  in  entering  upon  office,  tP  declare  WiT 

40.  Plut.  Vi$.  Lycm-g, 
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M««h  hMMir  is,  liowever,  due  to  Lycafifuft,  after 
eveiy  deduction  Arom  the  merkof  his  iiiBtitiitiaM.  il« 
i^  tkeioidf  legliiaiori  ki  ttckmor  Hi6(lem  tinieB,  wh» 
ht»  «iiaule  thtt  bre^  of  the  haman  rate  an  object  of  na» 
droMl  jyidlity;  atid  if  he  had  paid  as  much  alteatioa  to 
the  mM^i  at  to  the  physical  quidities  of  man,  he 
wotdd  haire  been  the  greatest  cultivalor  of  his  species 
the  world  ever  knevr.  For  ^die  age  ifi  which  he  lired^^ 
he  w^  a  pTMligy  of  civil  wisdom^  political  sagacity , 
afid  military  ekUl.  And  his  countiy  soon  experie»eed 
the  ^«tary  eSe^M  of  his  laws.  They  gave  snch  a  lone 
to  the  Sparsna  eoostitation,  tl»t  the  Lacediemonians^ 
lately  a  disiraeted  and  divided  people^  began  intftandf 
to  act  wtdi  eoaeett  and  vigdor,  and  secretly  aspired  at 
dominion  over  the  neighbouring  states. 

iph^us,  king  of  Elis,  actentive  to  die  progHsas  of 
this  aiaibttMi,  and  sensible  of  Ua  inability  to  oMStettd 
with  the  Spartan  power,  ingenioasly  ooocrived  to  se- 
eore  his  tamaory,  and  promote  the  welfare  of  his  sub* 
jei^ts,  by  a  poitey  vety  Afferent  from  that  of  Lycurgus. 
Taking  adviMtage  of  a  traditio«h  ^at  the  Heraoltdiis, 
in  bequeadMag  to  his  ajaieestor  Oxylus  the  coimtry  <cyf 
Elis,  or  Elia,  and  the  guardianship  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  at  Otympia,  bad  oensecmted  this  district  to 
die  presiding  divinity,  he  endeavoured  to  interest  alt 
the  descendants  of  Hercules,  and  even  all  Greece  in 
ils  protecd^n.  In  order  to  con^rm  the  received  tradl« 
tion,  and  thus  encircle  bts  kingdom  with  a  wall  of 
sanedty,  he  ^p|4iei  to  the  oracle  of  ApoHo  at  Delphos, 
for  the  renewal  of  certain  sacred  games  which  had,  in 
more  ancieitft  times,  been  occasionally  celebrated  on 

61:  Arifit.  Folit.  lili.  ii 
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FART  L    the  fertik  banks  of  the  xiTer  Alpheus,  ntnt.iik»  ciQr  of 
^^^■^^^''^^   Pisa,  ia  honour  of  the  Olympian  god^*. 

The  ministers  of  superstition,  ever  wilUng  to  extend 
its  sway,  readily  listened  to  the  request  of  Ifdiutus.  He 
obtained  a  response,  as  favourable  to  his  purpose,  i^ 
he  could  have  wished.  The  disccmtimiance  ^f  those 
sacred  g^meif  he  was  told  by  the  pythia,  or  supposed 
divinely  inspired  priestess,  having  drawn  down  the  in* 
dignation  of  Jupiter,  and  of  Hercules,  his  deified  son, 
by  whom  they  were  first  celebrated*  had  been  the  cause 
of  all  die  calamities,  with  which  Greece  had  long  been 
«fflicted^3.  The  king  of  Elis  was,  therefore,  cona- 
manded  by  the  oracle  to  proclaim  a  truce,  or  general 
cessation  of  arms,  to  all  the  Grecian  states,  that  were 
willing  to  partake  in  the  Olympian  festival,  or  desirous 
of  averting  the  vengeance  of  the  ofiendedgod^. 

Invested  with  such  high  authority,  Iphitus  took 
measures,  for  not  only  renewing  the  Olympic  games, 
but  connecting  them  intimately  with  the  most  solemn 
religious  ceremonies,  and  rendering  their  celebration 
perpetual  and  regular ;  every  fifth  year,  or  after  an  in- 
terval of  four  complete  years  ^^«  And  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  the  genius  of  the  Grecian  people,  happily 
conspired  with  the  views  of  the  Eliun  prince. 

A«t.  Ch.  No  sooner  was  the  armistice  proclsumed,  than  all 
6lvmp  I  I  ^^^9  desirous  of  distinguishing  themselves  by  feats  of 
strength  or  agility,  repaired  to  Olympia.  There  hostile 
animosity  being  laid  aside,  the  subjects  of  the  several 
states  of  Greece  joined  in  one  common  sacrifice  to 
Jupiter,  and  emulously  contended  for  the  palm  of 

62,  Fausan.  lib.  ▼.  63.  Id.  ibjd. 

64.  Paasan  ubt  sup.    Phleson.  ap.  Suseb.  Ckran. 
6X  Id.  ibid. 
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f^ory  hi  vftrious  kinds  of  gnmuistic  etisrdwt  ^.  Aad 
so  strong  was  the  pasnoa  of  die  Greeks  for  athletic 
competittonsy  that  the  Olympic  games  continued  to 
be  celebrated  with  sjdCBdor  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years;  and  with  such  regularity,  that  the  Olympiad 
'became  the  great  canon  by  wUch  the  Greeks  computed 
time.  Hence  the  rapturous  exclamation  of  the  learn* 
edScaliger: 

<^  O  how  fortunate  was  it  that  the  ancient  Greeks 
^  should  think  of  celebrating,  with  so  much  devotion, 
**  every  fifth  year,  their  Olympic  games!  Hail,  venc 
^  raUe  Olympiad  \  thou  guardian  of  dates  and  fiems! 
^  assertrix  of  historical  truth,  and  curb  upon  the  wild 
**  licentiousness  of  chronologersl — But  for  thee,  all 
'  ^  things  would  still  have  been  covered  under  the 
^^  thick  veil  of  darkness^.*' 

The  civil  and  political  inptmce  of  those  games 
upon  the  whole  Grecian  people,  to  whom  their  perio- 

.  ^.  The  five  gymnftstic  ezerciset  nost  celebrated  bj^the  aDcieats, 
aitd  which  werip  exhibited  in  succes&ion  at  Olympia,  when  the  games 
had  atuined  their  perfect  form,  consisted  of  running,  leaping,  wrest- 
ling, throwing  the  disk  or  quoit,  and  boxing.  To  these  were  added^ 
in  more  polislted  times,  two  equestrian  exercises;  the  chariot^race, 
and  common  horse-race  (Fansan.  lib.  v«  vi.).  Iphitus  is  said  ta  have 
ac  first  revived  only  the  foot-race,  or  ttadion/  so  called  from  the  lengtli 
of  the  course,  which  consisted  of  the  eighth  part  of  a  Grecian  mile, 
or  about  an  hundred  and  twenty -five  Lnglish  paces.  See  West-s  i)/>- 
sertat.  on  the  Olympic  Garnet,  et  auct.  cit.  and  M.  Burette,  Memoin 
dans  L' Academic  Royal  des  Inscription  tt  Belles  Lettres. 

6r.  Scalig.  Chron.  Kutcb*  Chronologers  in  general,  however,  do 
not  compute  the  Olympiads  from  the  institution  of  tl^  Olympic  festi- 
val by  Iphitus,  but  from  the  twenty -eighth  celebration,  when  Coroebus 
is  said  to  have  been  victor  in  the  foot-race,  one  hundred  and  eight  yeart 
later.  But  as  no  memorial  is  preserved  of  any  transacjtion  in  Greece* 
either  civil  or  military,  during  that  lon^  interval,  sir  Isaac  Newton 
seems  fully  justified  in  striking-  it  out,  and  affixing  the  same  date  to 
both  events;  namely,  the  year  77^  before  the  christian  sera.  And  his 
chronology,  in  tbU  particuiar,  has  here  been  follow^,  in  prelerence 
to  that  commonly  received. 
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l^AUT  I.  iiCii  ccldbnitkMif  at  017ib{»r,  siqi|ilied  tbe  waal  of 
a  eoomoa  ci^ical,  tuod  became  a  centre  of  social  and 
aacred  unions  aa  wefi  as  a  field  of  generous  emuIatiQiiy 
was  great  beycmd  the  example  of  any  similar  imtituitioa 
iti  die  history  of  the  hmnan  race  ^.  But  this  subject  I 
shall  aftenravd  have  occasion  to  illustrate  in  tracing 
the  progress  of  society  in  Greece.  Here  it  will,  there* 
fore,  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  institution  of  the 
Olympic  festival  was  followed  by  particular  political 
advantages,  which  far  exceeded  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  of  Iphitiis.  It  served  not  only  to  protect  the 
litde  territory  of  Elis  agunst  the  dreaded  invasion  of 
more  powerful  neighbours,  but  gave  a  kind  of  sacred 
character  to  the  iahabitaats,  as  the  hereditary  priest*' 
hood  of  Jupiten  War  could  never  approach  their 
ooontry,  without  drawing  down  upon  die  impious  in*' 
vaders  the  wrath  of  Heaven  ^.  Hence  they  neglected 
to  fortify  their  towns,  and  devoted  themselvea  chiefly 
to  agriculture  and  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life^^*. 

But  the  lands  of  every  people  in  Peloponnesus 
were  not,  lilte  those  of  die  Elians,  protected  by  sacred 
bulwarks^  The  Lacedemonians  therefore,  in  finding 
the  growth  of  their  po^irer,  under  their  austere  insd- 
ttttions,  and  in  pn^cting  the  consequent  enlargement 
of  their  territory,  cast  their  eyes  upcm  other  ndjt^ 
cent  states;  and,  after  trpng  their  arms  and  new 
discipline  against  the  Arcadiams  and  Argives,  who 

6S.  See  MTctt's  DhurtMt,  en  tie  Olympic  Game9f  sect,  xvit*  et  snct  cit. 

69.  Strabo,  lib.  vUi. 

70.  Polybius,  lib«  iv.  Kor  could  ihej  enga^  ib  offeiuive  noar,  Sl^ 
we  learn  from  PbUgon  (ap.  £oseb.  Chron.),  without  violating  tMr 
sacred  character.  Being  dispoied  to  take  part  in  such  a  war»  they  sent 
to  Delphos  to  know  the  sense  of  the  Oracle^of  Apollo.  The  pythia 
answered,  in  the  name  of  the  god,  "  Defend  your  own  country »  if 
"  attacked,  until  the  return  of  the  fifth  year,  which  brings  peace  with 
*'  it  r  but  refrain  from  war.  being  yourselves  the  examples  and  arbitecs 
f  of  amity  sod  concord  ia  Greece.  *'    Phlegon.  ap.  Euseb.  Chrmu 
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MidooBlf  wdted  in  defence  of  their  rMpeclmboutt-   LsmR 
dariesy  tihekingdom  of  Mestenia  was  finaUy  aAtrkcd  out        ^* 
by  the  disciples  of  LyaxtgoB  as  die  objeet  of  Spaitin 
ambitioii^^ 

That  fertile  country,  wliich  lay  to  the  west  of  La- 
conia,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Ionian  sea,  was  still 
govemed  by  the  descendants  of  Cresphcmtes ;  to  whom 
it  had  faH»,  as  formeily  related,  in  the  division  of 
the  oonqueets  of  the  Heraclida^.  But  neid^r  a  sense 
of  this  common  consanguinity,  nor  a  consdousness 
that  the  people  of  the  two  states  were  of  the  same 
Doric  origin,  could  prevent  die  kings  of  Lacedsmon 
from  foiging  various ,  pretences  for  quarrelling  with 
dieir  Messenian  neighbours.  Repeated  injuries  ac- 
cordingly took  place  on  bodi  sides,  and  were  repeaftsd* 
ly  retaliated  by  each  party. 

At  length  the  Spartans,  having  secredy  completed    Ant.  Chv 
dieir  military  preparations,  and  bound  themselves  by     oiyimn 
oath  not  to  desist  from  hostilities  undl  diey  had  acoom^»       >>•  2- 
plbhed  their  purpose,  invaded  the  Messenian  territory 
widiout  any  declaration  of  war;  and,  as  an  awful  pr»» 
lude  to  die  projected  conquest,  took  possession  of 
Amfdieia,  a  firontier  tovm,  afiker  putting  the  unarmed 
inhiibitants  to  the  sword's. 

Roused,  rather  dian  discouraged,  by  diat  uneau 
pected  blow,  Euphaes,  king  of  Measenia,  pursued  the 
most  efficacious  measures  for  defeating  the  designs  of 
the  .enemy«  Sensible  of  his  inability  to  contend,  in 
die  fidd,  with  the  disciplined  valour  of  the  Laceds* 
monians,  he  ordered  his  siriijects  totake  refuge  in  the 
fortiaed  towns,  and  watch  every  opportunity  of  sd)y« 

71.  Justin,  lib.  iii.    Paossa.  lib.  iv.  72.  Utt.  IV. 

73.  Fausan.  lib.  it. 

ing 
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VART  I.  ing  oat  upon  the  barbarous  invaders  of  their  countiy  t 
v^'^'^'^i^  For  four  years  did  he  adhere  to  this  plan  of  defensive 
war,  before  he  ventured  to  collect  his  forces.  At 
last,  thinking  the  Messenians  sufficiently  trained  to 
arms,  he  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  led  them 
toward  the  ficentiefs  of  Laconia. 

Am.Ch.  Elated  with  the  prospect  of  a  decisive  trial  of 
0)jmp.xJU  strength,  which  they  had  so  long  sought  in  vain;  and 
of  ascertaining,  by  a  general  engagement,  the  issue  of 
a  tedious  war,  the  Lacedsmonians,  who  had  remitted 
their  ineffectual  efforts  to  reduce  the  Messenian  towns, 
eagerly  fieW  to  arms;  and  marched  to  meet  their  ex« 
asperated  enenues  with  all  the  confidence  of  victory. 
The  Messenians  did  not  decline  the  combat*  But  the 
martial  ardour  of  both  armies  was  checked  by  certain 
unforeseen  circumstances ;  by  the  sudden  swelling  of 
a  rivulet,  that  intersected  the  plain  between  them, 
and  the  subsequent  interposition  of  night.  And  next 
morning,  the  Spartan  generals  found  the  Messenian 
camp  so  strongly  fortified,  that  they  judged  it  prudent 
to  kad  home  their  disheartened  troops,  without  at- 
tempting to  storm  it  74. 

The  au^ere  fathers  of  the  senate,  enraged  at  the 
pusillanimous  behaviour  of  their  younger  countrymen., 
reproached  them  wjth  the  violation  of  their  oath,  and 
ordered  them  again  to  take  the  field.  The  disgrace 
was  felt  by  every  order  in  the  state,  and  the  most  vigor- 
ous measures  were  taken  for  wiping  it  off.  The 
whole  military  force  of  Laconia  was  assembkd ;  ami, 
after  setting  aside  a  sufficient  number  of  free  men  for 
the  internal  safety  of  the  country,  an  offensive  army  of 
twenty  thousand  combatants  was  mustered. 

74.  PaiMMi.  li^  ir. 

This 
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This  formidable  body;  commanded  hy  Theopom- 
pas  and  Polydonis,  the  two  kings  of  Lacedaemon,  was 
opposed  by  the  Messenian  army  under  Euphaes,  in  the 
neighbourhpod  of  Ampheia.  Though  conscious  of  his 
inferiority  in  numbers  and  in  discipline,  the  Messenian 
prince  resolved  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy ;  trusting 
for  success  to  the  intrepid  valour  inspired  by  patriot- 
ism, to  the  thunder-cloathed  arm  of  vengeance,  and 
the  gigantic  efforts  of  despair.  Filled  with  that  heroic 
sentiment,  he  thus  addressed  his  faithful  subjects,  and 
the  associates  of  his  danger :  <^  It  is  not  only  for  your 
**  king  and  country  that  you  are  to  fight,  as  the  me^ 
'*  lancholy  fate  of  Ampheia  will  inform  you:  it  is  for 
<'  your  lives  and  liberties,  and  fpr  those  of  all  that  are 
'^  dear  to  you;  of  your  fathers,  brothers,  wives,  and 
«  childrcaw.'' 

At  these  words  the  Messenians  rushed  into  action, 
agitated  by  all  the  passions  that  can  inflame  hostile  ani- 
mosity, or  give  perseverance  to  fortitude.  The  Spar- 
tans, yet  in  the  bloom  of  youthful  manhood,  received 
their  impetuous  antagonists  with  the  cool  courage  of 
experienced  veterans.  But  the  Spartan  phalanx,  al- 
though firm,  wanted  strength  to  sustain  the  collected 
blows  that  were  hurled  against  it  by  the  Messenian  co- 
lumn. The  call  to  exertion  was  not  equal.  Ambi- 
tion, the  love  of  glory,  and  the  fear  of  shame,  were 
feeble  incitements,  in  comparison  of  the  motives  by 
which  the  Messenians  were  actuated.  The  ranks  of 
the  Spartans  were  accordingly  broken  by  the  vigorous 
impulse  of  their  more  awakened  competitors,  whose 
rapid  shock  was  irresistible. 

The  discipline  of  Sparta,  however,  in  this  extre- 
mity, gave  her  troops  an  advantage,  which  discipline 

7S,  Id  Jby. 
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PAHT  I.  alone  can  confer :  it  enabled  them  again  to  fom,  and 
dispute  the  field  with  the  seemingly  victorioas  eneay. 
But  during  the  momentary  confuaion,  the  strength  of 
individuals  had  been  tried ;  personal  injuries  and  in- 
sults had  been  given  and  received  ;  and  the  pride  of 
personal  prowess  was  now  added  to  martial  ardour. 
Even  the  contending  kings  were  fired  with  tins  pas- 
sion. Regardless  of  the  laws  of  war  or  the  dictates  of 
humanity,  man  encountered  man  with  the  ferocity  of 
the  lion  and  the  tyger,  and  with  all  the  rancour  of 
private  revenge.  The  battle  raged  more  body  than 
ever.  No  quarter  was  given,  no  mercy  was  craved. 
The  dying  warrior  spent  the  last  effort  of  his  strengdi 
in  dealing  vengeance,  or  in  animating  his  companions 
to  inflict  it  on  the  foe.  The  carnage  on  both  sides  was 
dreadful ;  yet  was  the  contest  maintained  widi  una- 
bated courage  by  both,  when  night  put  a  stop  to  the 
business  of  death.  And,  what  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able, neither  party  laid  claim  to  victory;  but  each, 
when  morning  appeared,  craved  a  suspension  of  arms 
for  the  purpose  of  burying  the  slain'*.  The  Spartans 
afterward  retired,  without  offering  to  renew  the  struj. 
gle  for  dominion;  nor  did  the  Messenians  attempt  to 
lift  a  sword,  for  the  farther  establishment  of  their  in- 
dependency^* 

But  although  the  bloody  conflict  was  thus  left  un- 
decided, the  state  of  the  contending  powers  was  very 
diflferent  after  the  battle.  If  the  Spartans  had  not 
cause  to  rejoice,  they  had  great  room  for  consolation, 
and  even  for  hope.  They  had  lost  the  flower  of  their 
army;  but  that  loss  could  soon  be  repaired  by  a  com- 
munity of  soldiers.  The  Messenians  had  suffered  no 
less  severely;  and  they  could  not  recruit  their  forces 

76.  Pansan.  lib.  ir.  77.  Id.  ibid. 

with 
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wilk  the  9BjShe  facili^.    Nor  was  thU  the  only  disad- 
vantage under  which  diat  gallant  people  laboured. 

In  consequence  of  the  former  inroads  of  the  Lace* 
d«nmiians,  who  had  industriously  destroyed  the  fruits 
of  the«arth>  and  cruelly  cut  off  the  husbandman  With 
his  hopes,  the  Messenians  in  the  fortified  towns  had 
been  reduced  to  the  necessi^  of  subsisting  upon  un^ 
wholesome  food ;  and  iamine  was  now  followed  by 
peatilencej  its  usual  attendant,  which  rendered  the  in- 
habitants of  the  smaller  towns  unable  to  resist  the 
renewed  assaults  of  the  ravaging  enemy*  As  a  des^ 
perate  remedy  for  these  evils,  Euphaes  ordered  his 
people  to  abandon  those  abodes  of  misery,  and  take 
refuge  with  him  among  the  mountmns  of  Ithome ;  in 
ft  place  strongly  fortified  by  nature,  and  which  he  sur- 
rounded with  works  that  made  it  impregnable  in  thas 
age**. 

The  first  public  measure  which  the  Messenians  took, 
after  sheltering  themselves  in  Ithome,  was  to  consult 
the  De)phic  oracle  concerning  their  future  destiny,  and 
the  means  of  appeasing  the  anger  of  the  gods  f  they 
being  still  apprehensive  of  famine,  and  afflicted  with 
the  contagious  distemper  it  had  occasioned.  The 
pythia,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  under  Spartan 
influence,  replied,  that  they  must  sacrifice  a  virgin  of 
the  royal  race,  in  order  to  procure  the  intercession  of 
Apollo.  The  lots  were  accordingly  cast;  and  the 
daughter  of  Lyciscusy  sprung  from  w£pytu8,  the  son  of 
Cresphontes,  was  marked  out  as  the  victim.  But  the 
paternal  affection  of  Lyciscus  proved  stronger  than  hisf 
public  virtu^.  Although  the  diviner  declared  that  re^ 
puUd  daughter  to  be  suppositious,  and,  therefore,  not 
aproper  sacrifice,  he  went  secretly  over  to  the  ^nemyi^ 

7B.  Pauiai^.  ubi  lup. 
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PART  I.     instead  of  waiting  the  issue  of  the  captious  diquktc^ 
^^^^■^^^^    and  carried  his  daughter  with  him^« 

Alanned  at  this  desertion,  the  desponding  Messe- 
nians  were  ready  to  sink  under  dieir  superstitions  ter- 
rors, when  Aristodemus,  the  head  of  a  distingumfaed 
branch  of  the  royal  family,  patriotically  offered  to  sa- 
crifice his  amiable  and  undisputed  daughter,  for  the 
preservation  of  his  distressed  coufktry.  But  a^jainst 
that  cruel  sacrifice  new  objections  were  urged.  An 
enamoured  youth,  to  whom  the  maiden  had  been  be- 
trothed, insisted  that  she  was  not  at  her  fadier's  dis- 
posal but  his.  And  finding  this  argument  disregarded, 
he  daringly  affirmed,  in  order  to  save  his  beloved  bride, 
that  the  daughter  of  Aristodemus,  not  being  a  virgin, 
could  not  satisfy  the  requisition  of  the  9racle;  prp- 
tested  that  she  had  yielded  to  the  ardour  of  his  passion, 
although  their  marriage  rites  had  not  yet  been  cele- 
brated ;  and  that  she  was  now  pregnant,  in  consequence 
of  such  criminal  indulgence. 

Enraged  at  the  impudent  attempt  to  fix  a  stain 
upon  the  honour  of  his  daughter,  and  blind  to  the  gene- 
rous motive,  the  indignant  father  slew  her  with  ^is 
pwn  hand;  and  publicly  ripped  up  her  womb,  in  proof 
of  her  innocence^.  That  innocence  was  pathetically 
acknowledged  by  the  sighs  and  tears  of  the  agonizing 
multitude,  who  imprecated  vengeance  on  the  impious 
calumniator.  The  Messenian  priests,  howevjer,  de- 
manded another  victim,  as  this  had  not  been  regularly 
sacrificed.  But  Euphaes,  supported  by  the  voice  of 
all  the  families  of  the  Herculean  race,  declared  that 
the  command  of  the  oracle  had  been  fully  complied 
with,  as  the  blood  of  a  royal  virgin  had  been  shed ; 
the  manner  of  sacrificing  tieing  of  no  importances^ 

79.  Pausan.  lib.  iv.  «0,  Id.  ibid. 

$1.  Pausao.  ubi  suf  .> 

And 


And  hU  lll^l|ra^y  bxay e  peoplf^  believing  their  peace    LETTSk 
with  heay^p  wt^  lo^e,  prepared  themselves  resolutely.        ^' 
CO:  df^fend  libomp  to  the  last  extreoMty. 

The  perseverance  of  the  Messenians  in  this  resolu* 
tion,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  pur- 
ftting  theif  utter  destruction,  awakened  naore  strongly 
die  i^ttjention  of  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  states, 
llie  Arcadians,  and  A^rfpr^  who  had  long  been  jeal- 
ous, of  tb^  domineering  spirit,  and  ambidous  views 
of  thf  diapiplea  Qf  Lycurgus,  <;ame  to  a  resohitioi^  to 
support  th^  ](ing  of  M^ssenia ;  ijirhile  the  Corinthians, 
a  maritime  and  com^n^yerci^  people,  whose  interest^ 
did  not  interfere  with  those  of  Sparta^  leagued  th^m^- 
•ekes  with  that  republic*^' 

tn  consequence  of  these  alliances,  tl^ie  war  in,  Pelo- 
fKwn^mis  became  more  generad.  Emboldened  by  the 
presence  of  their  confederates,  the  Messenians  ven* 
^ed  again  to  quit  their  fortifications,  and  iace  the 
exulting  enemy  in  the  fi,ekl..  I9  the  first  regular  en* 
gagement,  they  gained  an  advantage  over  the  Laceda* 
niQiniaiis,  but  lost  their  gallax^t  king.  He  wa^  njiorully 
li^omided  in  s^niiqafi^g  his  men  by  his  heroic  exai^ple^ 
ivad  his  bpdy  was  with  difficulty  recovered^^ 

£apb?es,  haying  left  no  issue,  was  succeeded  ifi 
the  M^s^eni?^  tl\rQne  by  Arisfodemus ;  whose  valou^ 
and  GQn4uct  justified  the  choice  qf  his  fellow-citisens^ 
19  conferring  on  hifu  the  disputed  sceptre*  Fpr  five 
yeiH»  d|d  he  b^^e  all  tlf e  eifprts  of  Sparta  tp  subvert 
the  libeTtief  of  his  country;  ^d,  in  one  great  battle,  h« 
defeated  the  \inited  forces  of  the  Corinthians  anc|  La- 
cedamonians.  Put  the  difficplty  of  supporting  his 
army  in  a  country  that  had  been  so  long  the  scene  of 

92.  Vwav^  in  iMcm*  ^  JhDn^tn.  83  Ji  i1i>id. 
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^ART  I.    war,  and  which  was  still  ravaged  by  the  bartmro^  in^ 
^^■^^'^^   vaders,  who  were  constantly  retaforced  with  fresh 
troops,  drove  him  at  last  to  despair.    He  stabbed  him- 
self on  the  tomb  of  that  daughter,  whom  he  had  fero* 
ctously  slain^* 

^^24^  The  Messenians,  now  destitute  of  a  leader,  in  whose 
CHrmp.  abilities  they  could  confide,  abandoned  Ithomc,  after 
sustaining  a  siege  of  five  months.  The  more  resolute 
spirits  sought  independency  among  their  allies,  in  Ai^ 
cadia  and  Argos,  or  in  more  distant  countries ;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  people,  dispersed  over  that  terri- 
tory, which  was  now  become  an  accession  to  the  king* 
dom  of  Lacedssmon,  were  forced  to  submit  to  such 
conditions  as  the  haughty  victors  thought  fit  to  impose 
upon  them*^.  They  were  required  to  pay  to  their 
conquerors,  after  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance,  one 
half  of  the  annual  produce  of  their  lands:  and,  as  a' 
mark  of  their  subjection,  a  certain  number  of  both 
sexes  were  ordered  to  appear  at  Sparta,  in  mourning, 
on  the  death  of  her  kings  and  senators^ 

Such  was  the  issue  of  the  first  Messenian  war ; 
after  which,  Greece  appears  to  have  enjoyed  profound 
peace  for  several  years,  and  an  uncommon  degree  of 
internal  tranquillity.  Population  rapidly  increased; 
and  the  adventurous  Greeks,  not  having  sufficient 
room  at  home,  continued  to  diffuse  themselves  in  co- 
lonies.  Beside  their  successful  emigrations  to  the 
neighbouring  islands,  and  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  aU 
ready  mentioned,  they  had  early  established  settle* 
inents  in  the  islands  of  Cyprus,  Sicily,  and  Sar- 
dinia; and  in  the  southern  division  of  Italy,  afterwar4 
known  by  the  name  of  Magna  Grmcicf^.    But  these 

84.  Pftosan.  lib.  vr.  85.  Id.  ibid.  86.  PRaian.  obi  snp. 

Stnbo.  lib.  vUi.  ST.  Dloa.  HaUcsfUis.  19>.  i.  Stnbo,  lib.  v.  y). 

first 
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first  settlements  were  of  small  cbnsideratioDi  itt  compa*    LETT£E 
lisoQ  of  those  th^t  succeeded  them.  ^* 

The  Corinthians  now  founded  in  Sicily  the  famous 
city  of  Syracuse,  which  quickly  rose  to  eminence^  and 
became  the  capital  of  a  wealthy  and  powerful  state* 
They  also  planted  a  colony  in  the  island  of  Corcyra, 
in  the  Ionian  sea ;  imd  that  colony  soon  spread  itself 
to  the  neighbouring  continent,  and  founded  in  lUyri* 
cum,  the  cities  of  Epidamnus  and  ApoUonia^*  Mean* 
while,  a  body  of  emigrants  from  Chalcis,  in  Eubcea 
(an  island  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  and  early  peopled  by 
the  Athenians),  under  the  conduct  of  a  Messeniaa 
chief,  and  supported  by  a  band  of  his  brave,  but  unfor* 
tunate  countrymen,  gave  a  beginning  to  the  renowned 
city  of  Rhegium ;  seated  on  the  extreme  point  of  Italy, 
which  narrows  the  Sicilian  strait^.  And  Tarentum^ 
no  less  distinguished  among  the  towns  of  Magna 
Grscia,  was  founded  during  the^ame  tranquil  period, 
by  a  body  of  Spartan  refugees^^.  The  circumstances 
which  occasioned  this  last  emigration,  are  sufficiently 
curious  to  merit  a  short  detaiL 

The  first  Messenian  war  having  been  protracted  be- 
yond expectation,  the  Spartan  wives  became  impatient 
at  the  absence  of  their  husbands;  and  represented  to 
them,  that  the  state  would  be  ruined  unless  population 
.  was  continued,  should  they  even  prove  ultimately  suc- 
cessful in  their  enterprize.  In  order  to  provide  against 
that  danger,  without  violating  the  oath  by  which  they 
had  bound  themselves,  at  setting  out  on  the  second  ex* 
pedition,  <^  not  to  return  home  until  they  had  subdued 
*<  their  enemies,''  these  inflexible  warriors  came  to  ^ 
singular  resolution.  They  sent  back,  with  the  consent 
of  the  senate,  all  the  young  men  in  the  army  who  were 

88.  Stnbo,  iibi  rap.         99.  Strabo,  Uh.  vi.         90.  Id.  ibi4 
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PART  I.    under  die  mUitaiy  age  ait  the  tirtic  At  dftdi  %isis'ti!tiili^ 
^^^^^^^   and  enjoined  them  to  cohabit  proroiscubOdy^idi'ffie 
married  women''. 

The  boys  that  sprung  from  thts  Itregat^  com^ercfe 
'  were  distinguished  by  the  naihes  of  Pai'thenians^  in  al* 
lusion  to  the  condition  of  their  molhefs^.  And  litfle 
delicate  as  the  Lacedemonians  were,  in  regard  to  the 
integrity  of  the  persons  of  their  wives,  they  Were  bbt 
so  dev6id  of  all  moral  sentiment,  as  to  overlMk  the 
public  stain  in  the  birth  of  the  Partheniaiis.  After  tKe 
close  of  die  war,  th^se  unha]ppy  ehildreh  of  last,  Md 
political  necessity  were,  therefore,  held  in  contempt  by 
the  conquerors  of  Mes^enia.  As  they  kneW  not  their 
fathers,  they  belonged  to  ho  family,  and  eodd  claitn 
no  inheritance,  although  entided  to  all  the  odier  privi'- 
'  leges  of  Spartan  citizens. 

This  despised  and  neglected  condition  ihddced  tttc 
Patthenians  to  associate  closely  togedier  in  youth ;  and, 
when  they  arrived  at  the  age  of  manliood,  eten  to 
league  themselves  in  confederacy  with  the  deptette'd 
helots.      A  plot,  which  they  had  formed  against  die 

*  state,  was  discovered  s  yet  were  they  treated  widf  sin* 
'  gular  lenity.    Instead  of  being  punished  in  propotdon 

to  the  degree  of  their  criminality,  they  were  oifly  HX' 

pelled  the  community ;  and,  in  order  to  removed  thiffti 

to  a  greater  distance,  and  thus  effectually  prevent  their 

'  future  machinkuons,  they  were  furnished  with  ^vefy 

thing  uecessaty  for  establishing  a  settlement  be3rdtJd 

A^t  Chr«    the  Uniits  of  Peloponnesus^a.    They  accordingly  eM" 

0J^^      'ifrated  under  die  conduct  bf  Philanthus,  their  leader 

'  in  the  abortive  conspiracy ;  and,  having  crossed  the 

*  loman  sea,  they  landed  on  thjs  south-east  coast  of  Italy, 

91.  Psvsan.  lib.  ir.  Str»bO|  Ijb.  vi.    Justiiii  lib.  iiL 
93,  Aoamu  Miu  lib.  r-  93.  Siialw  et  Jttitlii>  abi  ttip. 

and 
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aad'therebaik  ihe  city  of  Tur^ntum,  atthe  tiottom  df  LETTeit 
the'dellg^iltfot  bay»  to  which  it  ted  tbe^honour  of  giving       '^' 
the  same  name^. 

After  dte  expukion  6f  the  P^irthemans,  the  Lacede- 
iiMiiiians  efijbjred  dniost  Airty  years  of  public  iind 
dotoestic  peace.  And  during  the  greater  part  6f  thdt 
temif  as  irett  as  during  the' ten  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding it,  the  lilessenians  quietly  submitted  to  .the 

-  kafd^dnditidos  iteposed  upbtf  themby  their  imperious 
mastei^.    But  their  servitude  beoame,  at  length,  too 

'grierou»tobe  patiently  home,  by  men  who  had  not 
lost  all  memory  of  their  former  independency,  or  to 
whom  any  hope  remained  of  recovering  the  rights  of  a 
free  people.  The  boldest  youths  of  the  second  gener- 

•  ation,  who'bad  not  experienced  the  cdamities  ef  war, 
and  Whose  indignant  heakts  beat  high  with-iinartial 
ardour,  looked  therefore  anxiously  around  foi^  a  de- 
termined Ited^r;  under  whom  they  might  renew  that 
generous  ste^ggle,  in  which  their  unfortunate  fathers 

•had  failed,  and.  gloriously  attempt  to  regain  their  sta* 
tion-atoi6ilg=  Ae  Grecian  states.  Such  a  leafder  they 
found  in  Aristdtaenes ;  a  yoOng  man  distinguished  by 
every  mentsd  and  personal  quality  that  can  exalt  the 
chaaaeter  of  a  hero,  and  who  had  the  advantage  of  de- 

'dttcing-fais  descent  from  Hercules,  through  a  long  line 
of  •  Measenian  kings. 

The  Messenians,  however,  were  not  so' transported 
by  their  seal  for  liberty,  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  dictates 
of  pdiitical  prudence.  Before  thby  ventured  to  appear 
in  arms,  they  privately  sent  deputies  to  gather  the 
'Isecttments  of  the  Arcadians  and  Argives,  tha  former 
^allies  of  the  Messenian  state.  -  Both  nations  encouraged 
theni  by  the  mosfflattering  promises  bf  assistance,  in 

94.  Id.  ibid. 
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PART  I.    their  purpose  of  throwio'g  off  the  Sparun  yoke.    Aritf* 

^^'^^'^^^  tomenes  accordingly  assembled  a  body  of  his  country- 

^^    '    men,  and  attacked  the  Lacedsemonians  at  the  village 

Olymp.     of  Bars.     There  an  obstinate  battle  was  fought ;  and 

although  the  victory  was  left  undecided,  the  MessenU 

ans  were  so  much  pleased  with  the  gallant  behaviour 

of  their  leader,  that  they  saluted  him.on  the  field  with 

the  title  of  iing^^.    Aristomenes  declined  the  invidious 

honours  of  royalty,  but  accepted  the  office  of  com* 

roander  in  chief,  with  the  appellation  q(  generals 

which,  in  that  age,  implied  a  superiority  in  military 

prowess,  as  well  as  in  rank,  and  in  the  conduct  of 

armies* 

The  Messenians  had  no  reason  to  repent  their  ge* 
nerosity,  nor  Aristomenes  to  blame  his  moderation* 
They  committed  to  him  the  whole  conduct  ef  their 
affairs ;  and  he  proved  himself  worthy  of  therr  confi- 
dence, by  a  guardianship,  regulated  by  the  most  disin- 
terested patriotism,  and  distinguished  by  acts  of  the 
Hiost  exalted  heroism.  Immediately  after  the  battle 
at  Darse,  he  performed  an  exploit  almost  too  bold  for 
historical  credibility.  Sensible  of  the  influence  of  an 
auspicious  omen,  at  the  beginning  of  a  war,  h?  hastily 
travelled  to  Sparta  in  disguise ;  entered  that  city  uy 
night ;  and  hung  up  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  a  shield^ 
with  an  inscription  upon  it,  intimating,  that  Aristome- 
nes dedicated  that  offering  to  the  warlike  goddess,  from 
the  spoils  of  the  LacedsBmonians^^. 

The  fame  of  this  adventure  was  followed  by.  the 
consequences  Aristomenes  had  foreseen.  It  inspired 
the  Messenians  with  the  most  romantic  courage,  wluch 
they  displayed  in  many  enthusiastically  valorous  deeds; 
while  it  filled  their  enemies,  apprehensive  of  having 
lost  the  favour  of  Pallas,  with  superstitious  terrors^ 

95.  Pausan.  lib.  iv.  9€.  Id.  ibid. 
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Id  order  to  avert  the  misfortunes  they  feared,  the  Spar-    LETTER 
tans  consulted  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  JDelphos*    The         ^' 
pytbia  replied.   That  they  must  demand  a  general 
from  Athens,  to  conduct  the  future  operations  of  the 
irar. 

No  response  could  have  been  more  mortifying  to  the 
pride  of  Sparta ;  yet  was  she  forced  to  make  the  humi- 
liating request.  And  the  jealousy  of  Athens,  although 
litde  wiUing  to  contribute  to  the  exaltation  of  a  rival's 
power,  durst  not  o[^ose  the  injunction  of  the  oracle. 
But  the  Athenians,  in  complying,  attempted  to  defeat 
the  end  proposed  by  obedience.  They  sent  to  Sparta 
a  lame  man,  named  Tyrtaeus,  who  h4d  never  been  dis- 
tinguished by  any  military  exploit,  or  invested  with 
any  c<)mmand;  and  who  had  hitherto  exercised  the 
profession  of  a  schoolmaster^. 

The  Lacedemonians,  however,  received  him  as  a 
leader  appointed  by  heaven ;  and  a  poe  tical  talent,  which 
he  possessed,  seemed  to  mark  him  out  to  them  as  the 
peculiat*.  instrument  of  Apollo,  sent  for  their  exaltation. 

Meaawhile  Aristomenes,  after  having  garrisoned 
the  sea-ports  of  Pylus  and  Methone,  had  collected  into 
one  body,  all  the  Messenians  able  to  bear  arms.  And 
that  formidable  army  of  native  troops  was  reinforced 
with'  succours,  not  only  from  Arcadia  and  Argos,  but 
also  from  Elis  and  Sicyon,  which  had  acceded  to  the 
confederacy :  and  by  MesteQtan  refugees,  from  various 
countries.  The  Lacedsemonians  had  likewise  assem^r 
bled  their  whole  forces,  under  Anaxander,  one  of  their 
joint  kings,  and  Tyrtaeus  the  Athenian.  And  the 
united  strength  of  Laconia  was  augmented  by  the 
auxiliary  aid  of  the  Corinthians,  the  former  allies  of 
the  Spartan  state,  and  by  the  friendly  assistance  of  the 
citizens  of  Lepara,  who  had  thrown  off  the  authority 

97.  Fansan.  ubi  inp. 
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FART  I.  of  £ISs9^.  These  combined  armies  met  in  the  la^e 
plain  of  Stenyclara»  on  the  frontiers  of  MeaseniQ; 
where,  in  three  successive  engagements,  the  field  was 
obstinately  disputed,  but  in  each  of  which  the  Laped2&> 
monians  were  forced  to  give  ground,  notwithstanding 
their  dependence  upon  divine  assistance. 

The  laat  and  most  bloody  of  those  engagements  was 
fought  at  a  place  called  the  Boards  MonumenU  There> 
both  parties  charged  with  the  most  determined  cou*^ 
i;age ;  and  the  issue  of  the  battle  appeared  doubtful,, 
when  Aristomenes,  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  band  of 
Messenian  youths,  attacked  the  principal  diviskAi  of 
tiie  Spartan  army,  commanded  by  the  king  in  person, 
and  broke  it  or  cut  it  in  pieces*  He  afterward  attacked 
a  second,  and  even  a  third  body  that  remained  firm, 
and  with  equal  effect.  The  Lacedemonians  and  tlieir 
allies  yielded  in  every  quarter  to  the  shock  of  their 
antagonists.  They  fled;  were  pursued  with  great 
slaughter;  and  a  decisive  victory  renmined  to  the 
Mes8enians99. 

The  rapid  success  of  Aristomenes,  however,  instead 
^f  inducing  him  to  relax  his  military  efforts,  served 
but  to  inflame  his  patriotic  zeal.  He  not  only  fol- 
lowed the  fugitive  enemy  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Messenia,  but  deeply  invaded  Laconia,  and  pillaged 
several  towns.  Astonished  at  such  a  reverse  of  for* 
tune,  and  humbled  by  the  loss  of  a  gallant  army,  the 
l^acedsmonian  kings,  and  thie  venerable  fathers  of  the 
Spartan  sem^te,  remonstrated  against  the  farther  proses 
eution  of  the  war ;  and  seemed  disposed  to  petmit  the 
If  essenians  to  enjoy  that  liberty  and  independency, 
which  they  had  so  j^oriously  recovered.  The  same 
opinion  was  adopted  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and 
approved  by  the  allies  of  the  Spartan  state.  Tyrtaeus 

alone 
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jdone  remained  firm :  he  reprobated  the  disgraceful   letter 
resolution,  and  urged  the  revival  of  hostilities  with  so         ^' 
much  warmth|that  all  ideas  of  peace  were  laid  aside  ^^. 

Awakened  to  a  sense  of  national  honour  by  the 
poetical  emisions  of  the  Athenian  bard,  whose  sacred 
character  attracted  veneration,  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  fired  anew  with  the  spirit  of  conquest.  Ashamed 
of  having  listened  for  a  moment  to  the  suggestions  of 
timid  councils,  they  speedily  recruited  their  broken 
forces,  and  again  entered  the  territory  of  Messenia, 
Though  assisted  only  by  a  small  body  of  Arcadians, 
under  Aristocrates  prince  of  Orchomenus,  who  was 
secretly  in  the  Spartan  interest,  Aristomenes  bravely 
advanced  to  meet  the  formidable  enemy. 

The  Spartan  troops  did  not  seem  to  decline  the 
combat.  But  instead  of  that  gay  courage  with  which 
they  were  wont  to  be  animated  on  the  approach  of 
battle,  the  memory  of  their  recent  defeats  filled  them 
with  melancholy  reflections.  They  lamented  the 
number  of  men  that  must  fall ;  and  whose  bodies,  lying 
in  mangled  heaps  on  the  field,  would  be  dragged  to 
one  common  funeral  pile,  without  being  recognised  by 
their  relations,  or  honoured  with  solemn  rites. 

*  Now  was  the  time  for  Tyrtfleus  to  exert  his  poetical 
talents :  and  they  did  not  fail  him  on  the  occasion.  He 
sung,  at  the  head  of  the  Spartan  army,  the  exploits  of 
ancient  warriors,  the  renown  awaiting  on  valour,  the 
joy  and  the  rewards  of  victory;  and,  as  a  farther  en- 
couragement to  desponding  spirits,  he  directed  each 
man  to  tie  round  his  right  arm  some  token,  by  which 
his  body,  however  disfigured  by  wounds,  might  be 
known  to  his  kindred  or  friends  ^^'^  These  heroic 
•ongs,  and  this  animating  device,  had  the  desired  effect. 

100.  Id.  ibid. 

101.  ?aii8an.  ubi  sup.  Justin,  lib.  lii.    Strabo,  lib.  viii* 
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PAET  I.    The  I^cctemcmiansUyingaaWcaUfl^ollliyipf^^ 

lions,  eagerly  longed  for  an  dpp^rtwity  <3yf  Tttncviog 
the  ^ory  of  their  country ;  and  when  that  opportoni^ 
was  offered  them,  they  advanced  to  the  charge  with  the 
firm  aspect  of  men  resolved  to  copqun*  or  perioh. 

The  Messenian  geiieral,  who  had  draw9  wp  hh 
forces  at  a  place  called  the  Great  Ditch,  was  prepared 
to  meet  the  most  vigorous  efforts  of  th«  enemy*  Sm 
idl  his  measures  were  dbconcerted  by  the  perftdy  of  4m 
Arcadian  prince.  When  the  two  armies  wert  |^i4y  %* 
join  batde,  Aristocrates  led  pff  his  divisioil  i  and*  in 
order  to  make  his  defection  more  evident^  he  cro(0^ 
the  front  of  the  Messenian  line.  Awtoqie*^  a]ttiN«plt» 
ed,  but  in  vaiu,  to  keep  hii  troops  in  ^eir  rmki« 
Astonished  at  a  treachery  so  flagrant,  the  Messenians 
4|iiitted  their  ground,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  hack 
dieir  allies.  The  Lacedmnooians  took  9dvxomgft  of 
their  confusion^  They  were  totaUy  roiUt^,  simotttdt 
cd,  and  almost  all  cut  in  pieces'**., 

Aristomenes,  whose  preaei^ce  of  rniod  M^w  !!»>' 
took  him,  gnd  whose  patriotic  courage  only  sbooe  more 
conspicuously  through  the  cloud  of  fxusfortunothatin* 
volved.his  country^  (adiog  he  could  no  longer  keep 
the  field  against  the  enemy,  pursued  the  same  policy 
formerly  adopted  by  Euphaes,  in  similar  circumstances. 
Still  accompanied  by  the  chosen  band  of  warrto^^,  who 
fought  near  his  person  s  who  were  foremost  in  every 
station  of  danger,  and  who  had  hitherto  remained  ua» 
broken,  he  collected  the  scattered  rem^ina  of  hia  rained 
army.  With  these  tried  soldiers,  and  such  of  the  de« 
fenc^ess  inhabitants  of  the  open  tpwm,.  a4  weve  ix  to 
bear  arms,  he  occupied  the  fortified  po$t  of  Sira; 
strongly  utuate4  a^KHig  momtains  on  the  southern 
shore  of  Messenia,  and  accessible  oo^  towand  tko 

102.  U.  ibid. 
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fHendly  harbours  of  Pylus  and  M ethone,  whence  it  letter 
«inild  receive  a  ready  supply  of  provisions***'.  ^^ 

Iti  this  fbnificatiOn,  which  soon  became  a  larg« 
town,  and  in  the  two  neighbouring  sea-ports,  that 
maintained  a  constant  communication  with  Eira, 
^t  Messenians  preserved  their  liberty  and  indepen* 
dence  for  eleven  years,  in  spite  of  all  the  exertions  of 
Sparta  to  bring  them  again  under  her  dominion.  Du*- 
ring  that  period,  the  valour  and  conduct  of  Aristo- 
saenels  were  displayed  in  many  wonderful  exploits* 
Hot  satisfied  with  repelling  the  assaults  of  the  enemy, 
or  with  cutting  off  their  foraging  parties  within  the 
Messenian  territory,  he  frequently  passed  the  Spartan 
-fttnitier,  and  came  home  loaded  with  plunder,  after 
Imving  laid  waste  the  country. 

Emboldenedbythesesucceisful  expeditions,  Aristo* 
menes  ventured  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Laconia. 
.While  the  Lacedaemonians  were  fully  employed  in 
Ae  siege  of  Eira,  he  surprised,  by  a  rapid  nocturnal 
ttarcb)  the  populous  town  of  Amycle,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Eurotas,  and  only  a  few  miles  distant 
from  Sparta;  aeited  a  large  booty  before  any  force 
•eould  be  assembled  to  oppose  him,  and  returned  un* 
molested  to  his  strong  hold  '""^ 

But  this  splendid  enterprise,  added  to  a  series  of 
fortunate  ^ventures,  had  almost  proved  fatal  to  the 
Messenian  hero.  It  rendered  him  negligent,  through 
excess  of  con^dence,  while  it  excited  the  vigilance  of. 
his  enemies.  In  making  a  new  irruption  into  the 
f  Spartan  dominions,  he  Wiis  attacked  by  a  large  body  of 
'  troops,  commsmded  by  the  two  kings  of  Lacedaemon* 
Fitiding  his  rett'eat  intercepted,  he  made  a  vigorous 
defence,  surrounded  by  9  b^d  of  ^ant  companiontt 

103.  fzim/L  et  stn^  «¥  sup,  n^H-  ibid. 
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PART  I.  But  his  little  party  being  overpowered  bjr'numberB^  Jie 
was  at  last  made  prisoner,  and  carried  in  chains  to  Spsirtt 
with  fifty  of  his  brave  associates.  There  considered  as 
audacious  rebels^  who  had  not  only  dared  to  throw 
o£f  the  yoke,  but  to  lift  the  sword  against  their 
conquerers,  they  were  all  condemned  to  be  thrown 
into  a  horrid  cavern^  called  the  Ceada ;  the  comm<m 
dungeon  in  that  capital,  for  the  most  atrocious  cri- 
minals* 

In  sulFering  this  ignominy,  all  the  associates  of 
Aristomenes  are  said  to  have  been  killed  or  disabled  by 
the  shock.  He  alone  survived  unhurt,  in  consequence 
of  having  been  indulged  the  privilege  of  retaining  his 
shield ;  a  weapon  of  defence  held  in  peculiar  honour 
by  all  ancient  warriors,  and  which,  by  striking  against 
the  sides  of  the  cavern,  had  broken  the  force  of  his  falL 
.Two  days  did  he  remain  in  this  frightful  chamel  ex- 
pecting death,  his  face  covered  with  his  cloak.  On 
the  third  morning,  about  da¥m,  he  heard  a  noise; 
when  uncovering  his  eyes,  and  looking  around  him^ 
he  saw  a  fox  feeding  upon  the  bodies  of  his  compa- 
nions. Fortunatety  conjecturing  that  this  animal  must 
have  entered  by  some  secret  passage,  he  allowed  it  to 
approach  him ;  caught  hold  of  it:  and,  while  it  strug- 
gled to  get  loose,  followed  it,  until  it  made  its  way 
through  a  crevice  in  the  rock.  Here,  favoured  with 
a  glimpse  of  side-light,  he  gradually  worked  his  way  ( 
and,  at  length,  accomplished  his  escape'^^* 

The  unexpected  appearance  of  Aristomenes  at  £ira 
filled  his  countrymen  with  joyful  astonishment.  They 
considered  him  as  a  deliverer,  miraculously  restored  to 
them  by  heaven.  And  his  first  exploit  had  a  tendency 
to  infuse  the  ^ame  idea  into  the  minds  of  his  enemies; 
yrho  had  pushed  the  siege  with  great  vigour  during  hii 

105.  Paaaaa.  lib.  iy.  Poljm.    Stn^at.  lib.  it. 
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ctefittemeiit,  and  hoped  soon  to  get  posftesaion  of  the    letter 


place.  Infimned  that  a  body  of  Corinthian  troops  was 
inarching  to  join  the  besiegers,  he  secretly  went  out, 
and  lay  in  ambush  for  them ;  attacked  their  camp  un- 
der cover  of  night ;  routed  them  with  great  slaughter ; 
and  returning,  loaded  with  plunder,  offered  to  Messe« 
nian  Jove,  for  the  third  time,  the  hecatomphonia'^: 
or  tremendous  sacrifice  of  an  hundred  victims,  which 
he  alone  was  entitled  to  perform,  who  had,  with  his 
own  hand,  slain  an  hundred  of  his  enemies  in  battle. 

This  severe  blow,  connected  with  the  wonderful 
escape  of  Aristomenes,  of  which  it  was  the  immediate 
consequence,  and  the  obstinate  defence  to  be  expected 
from  his  future  exertions,  made  the  Lacedsmonians 
almost  despair  of  being  able  to  make  themselves  mas- 
ters of  Einu  The  Delphic  oracle  was  again  consult- 
ed, and  a&vourable  response  obtained :  the  fall  of  Eira 
was  solemnly  denounced*  But  the  prediction  of  Apollo 
though  finally  fulfilled,  was  not  accomplished  merely 
by  Spartan  valour  and  perseverance.  The  devoted 
city,  when  thought  to  be  least  in  danger,  was  betrayed 
to  the  besiegers  by  a  Spartan  deserter. 

That  traitor  had  formed  an  intrigue  with  a  Messe- 
nianmarf  led  woman,  whose  house  was  under  the  walls 
of  Eira,  and  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  visit,  while 
her  husband  was  upon  duty  in  the  citadel.  One  even- 
ing, however,  the  amorous  couple  met  with  an  unsea- 
sonable interruption  in  their  pleasures.  Just  as  ihey 
had  got  into  bed,  the  centinel  returned,  and  loudly 
knocked  at  the  door.  After  having  provided  for  the 
safety  of  her  gallant,  the  wife  admitted  her  husband, 
and  insidiously  welcomed  him  with  the  warmest  ex- 
pressions of  joy  >  inquiring,  with  seeming  anxiety,  by 

106.  Id.  ibid. 

what 
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PART  I.  vhal  Iiapiqr  turn  of  ibirtuiie  ske  itm  m  uMxpeeteAjr 
Vi^^^^^i^  fafoured  with  his  company.  He  hmocently  told  her. 
That  Ariitomeiies  being  woaaded,  the  soldiers  on 
guard)  at  the  out-posts,  knowing  he  could  not  walk 
the  rounds,  as  usual,  and  fearing  nothing  from  the 
enemy,  had  agreed  to  retire  to  their  several  habita- 
tions, in  order  to  avoid  the  inclemency  of  the  weadier, 
as  the  night  was  excessively  wet  and  stormy. 

The  trembling  deserter,  having  listened  to  this  con- 
versation,  stole  from  his  lurking-place,  and  earned  the 
important  intelligence  to  Empiramus,  the  Spartan  ge- 
neral, whose  attendant  he  had  formerly  been,  and  to 
whose  generosity  he  trusted  for  pardon  and  reward. 
The  hostile  army  was  accordingly  put  in  motion  by 
Empiramus,  both  the  kings  being  absent;  and,  by 
671.  '     planting  ladders  against  the  defenceless  posts,  the  La* 

Olymp.     cedsemonians  entered  Eira  without  resistance,  in  the 
axvu.  2» 

eleventh  year  of  the  siege'^* 

The  fate  of  that  last  resort  of  Messenian  liberty, 
however,  was  not  yet  decided.  The  alarm  being  in- 
stantly spread,  Aristomenes,  seconded,  by  the  bravest 
and  most  active  of  his  fellow-citizens,  endeavoured  to 
dislodge  the  enemy.  But  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Messenians,  during  anight  of  darkness,  thunder,  and 
tempest,  to  act  with  vigour  or  concert*  Their  boldest 
efforts,  therefore,  failed  to  produce  the  desired  effect ; 
and,  when  morning  s^peared,  they  found  the  Lacedx- 
monians  so  strongly  posted,  that  all  hope  of  expelling 
them  vanished.  Consequently  the  only  alternative 
which  remained  to  the  gallant  garrison  of  Eira,  was  io 
attempt  to  break  the  Spartan  battalions,  or  submit  to 
the  law  of  the  conqueror.  The  former  choice  was 
universally  adopted;  every  one  resolving  to  perish  with 

XOT.  Panssa.  ubi.  sup. 

the 
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men  in  this  heroic  resolution,  and  bock  f  Q«et  scemttd 
in^ired  with  more  than  mortal  prowess.  Maidens, 
wkiQ«a»  wiff#9  a^d  ni4Hh<m,  {ov^hk  hy  the  side  of 
tH«4r  aonK,  hvvbands,  liwers,  an4  toalh«r«,  hr  trtfry 
thing  that  iad4»r  tQ  hvunanitjTt 

ThrttQ  dajry.  and  nights  was  the  furioua  conflict 
niaiiM»i9f4  willi  «n^ted  coinage.  At  length,  on  Ihe 
founds  moirninf  victory  begm  to  declare  for  the  L»« 
cedmnfiM^nai  who>  having  sent  back  to  their  camp  ^ 
divi»m  of  the  armyt  which  had  wsnted  room  to  u^ 
w^?o  4KmHantlf  suppUcd  with  frcah  troops^  Snt  An 
Me$^nia9«$  ^vmin  the  innn  of  their  countiy,  enjoyed 
a  kind  of  tri^wpb.  Aristomenea,  finding  it  was  npw 
become  nec^ss^  to  abandon  Kira,  collected  into  one 
body  as  mai^  of  Us  troops  an  were  stiU  Me  to  snalani 
the  combat.  In  the  centre  of  that  body  he  placed  the 
old  men,  wo«^n»  and  children :  his  son  Gorgus  eoin« 
manded  in  the  rear,  he  himself  conducted  the  yan  $ 
and  advancing  against  the  enemy  with  his  spear  poised, 
at  the  head  of  bis  tried  companions,  shewed  he  was 
determined  to  perish  or  penetrate  through  the  hostSo 
rankau  The  Spartan  general  saw  his  purpose;  and 
afraid  to  encounter  his  despair,  opened  him  a  passage, 
and  allowed  him  to  lead  off  the  ren^ains  of  his  brave 
countrymen  unmolested '^^ 

Aristomenes,  after  bursting  from  Eira,  directed 
his  march  toward  Arcadia.  And  there  was  exhibited 
a  striking  instance  of  the  hospitality  and  generosity  of 
ancient  timet*  The  Arcadians,  loaded  with  cloatha 
and  provisions,  met  their  unfortunate  allies  at  momtt 
Lyc«a,  on  the  frcmtiers  of  the  two  states }  and  not 

109.  Id.  ibidl. 
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PAVLT  I.  tmljr  tlForded  diem  presetit  shelter,  but  oWttti  to  dC* 
vide  with  diem  dieir  lands,  and  to  {^ve  them  their 
daughters  in  marriage  *^. 

This  kind  reception  encouraged  Aristomenes  lb 
form  one  of  the  boldest,  and  best  conceived  enterprises, 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  Greece.  Finding  he  had  still 
five  hundred  Messenians  fit  for  the  most  arduous  ser- 
vice, he  resolved  With  these  fearless  and  hardy  troops 
to  surprise  the  city  of  Sparta ;  while  its  bravest  de* 
fenders  were  employed  in  pillaging  Eira,  or  in  re- 
ducing Pylus  and  Methone.  Three  himdred  Arcadiftn 
volunteers  instantly  joined  themselves  to  that  gallant 
body ;  and  before  the  Messenian  leader  co\dd  have 
reached  the  heart  of  Laconia,  his  little  army  would 
hare  been  augmented  with  many  Argian  adventurers, 
ambitious  of  sharing  in  his  danger,  and  of  humUing 
their  haughty  neighbours.  The  enterprise  must  have 
been  crowned  with  the  most  glorious  success,  and 
future  heroes  and  patriots  would  have  envied  the  for- 
tune of  Aristomenes. 

But  the  best  laid  schemes  are  often  rendered  abor- 
tive, by  accidents  which  human  wisdom  could  m>t 
foresee ;  or  defeated  by  such  acts  of  perfidy  and  base- 
ness, as  noble  minds  are  incapable  of  imptidng  to  hu- 
man beings.  Aristocrates,  the  Arcadian  prince,  who 
had  formerly  deserted  Aristomenes  in  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, but  who  had  afterward  been  trusted  by  that  gene- 
rous hero,  on  pleading  a  momentary  panic,  retarded, 
under  various  pretences,  the  projected  expedition 
against  Sparta ;  and,  in  the  meandme,  communicated 
to  the  enemy  the  design  of  surprising  their  capital. 
The  treachery  was  discovered  by  an  intercepted  letter 
from  Anaxander,  one  of  the  Spartan  kings,  whom  I 

109.  P0I7V  Kb.  ir. 
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Inve  alreadf  had  occasion  to  mention ;  acknowledging  >  LKrrrU' 
Ac  favour  of  the  past,  and  present  services  of  Aristo-'  ^  "^1;^^ 
crates*     And  diie  betrayer  of  the  liberties  of  a  free- 
people,  of  hb  engagements  as  an  ally,  and  his  trust  as' 
#soyereign,  was  deservedly  stoned  to  death  by  his' 
own  subjects"^.     A  column  was  erected  on  the  spot 
to  perpetuate  his  infamy,  with  an  inscription  denoting 
his  crime  aad  its  punishment' ". 

The  failure  of  this  favourite  enterprise  seems  to  have' 
broken  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  Aristomenes.  We) 
4o  not  find  him  afterwsu-d  taking  any  arduous  share  iik* 
die  future  fortunes  of  his  countrymen ;  nor  have  we" 
any  satisfactory  account  of  the  subsequent  part  of  his 
Ufe.  We  are  indeed  told,  that  his  implacable  hatred 
against  Sparta  remained,  and  that  he  travelled  intc^ 
JLydia,  and  even  into  Media,  in  order  to  raise  up 
enemies  against  that  warlike  state*'^.  But  the  Medes 
were  then  utterly  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and  the  Sp^r<^ 
tan  power  was  yet  too  inconsiderable  to  be  supposed  ca- 
pi^lebf  alarming  the  jealousy  of  the  Lydian  monarchyi 
It  appears,  however,  by  the  general  concurrence  of 
historians,  that  the  Messenian  hero,  soon  after  the  con- 
({uest  of  his  country,  retired  to  the  island  of  Rhodes^ 
and  there  probably  ended  his  days  in  honourable  ease ; 
having  married  his  youngest  daughter  to  DamagetesV 
king  of  the  town  and  territory  of  lalysus,  in  thaf 
island"'. 

But  to  return  to  the  order  of  historical  events,  Im* 
«sediately  alter  that  fatal  treachery,  which  so  deeply 
affected  Aristomenes,  and  which  was  followed  by  the 
death  of  Aristocrates,  he  conducted  to  Cyllene,  a  seat- 
p<nrt  of  Elis,  the  most  active  and  enterprising  Messeni** 

■   i 
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Dm  maritfqie  towmi  of  PylM  m4  M^f^Nm^t  r^^  % 

for  eslibU&hm^  n  »^|tliwMi  qh  a  fcH%^0P  ^m  ^  linqr 
having  taken  shelter  qn  boiurd  tbcir  9blp»>  ^  IIQ99  af 
they  heard  of  the  reduction  of  Eira,  with  all  their 
mOif  ?#l«l9blf  goods  99d  Axraiture^  Arivl^Om^nt^^  ap- 
proyed  of  ^heirresglutiQn  of  plfoitipga  colony  w  9QmQ 
^taat  rf  g^pp,  |^  ^cclin^d  the  honour  of  U^ixogit 
fofth^  Thf^tftrduQMSMmceher^94iM^4tptUf  aOi^ 
Gf^rgun,  1^«iH^d  Iqr  Af wti<^ai }  a  yomg  maa  of  grft^t 
fierU,  and  |he  sqa  c^f  H  4iatipgiM4ie()  p^triot^  i|r)bo  l^ 
faUen  in  ihf  (Bauiie  ©f  his  ^ountpy  »4. 

While  die  MesBeaiaE^  were  deUbera^g  tm  Hm 
sabject;  and  before  they  bad  &aed  upon  my  peMlfiriiir 
place  for  the  establishment  of  theiv  projf^l^  MtMlfi 
they  received  from  Anaxilas,  pria^ist  of  Hbf^i^wnt^di^ 
•cended  fnmk  their  ancient  kiQgs^  an  iAvilf^wi  to 
cone  and  settle  in  his  dominions  y  thtt  n^  \mmg 
\^tik  partly  founded,  as  we  have  eeeo,  by  MfWMt 
Ant.  Cli.  pian  refugees,  on  the  termination  of  the  £mA«r  w^t 
Otymp.  ^^  consequence  of  this  invitatimi,  the  Masawiaii:ad- 
xxvil  3.  venturers  embarked  for  Rheg^um.  But  whm  tiny 
arrived  there,  they  found  the  friendship  c^  Aoratan 
to  be  less  generous  than  they  had  believedi  He  was 
engaged  in  ho^lities  i»^ith  the  Zi9^clea«i9 ;  m  4&i#an 
eolonytha^practisedpiraey,  andp^Nm^l^C^^JIl^lri 
territory  on  the  oppoiitia  cciast  of  SkUjf  A^^mH 
Ibis  enemy,  likely  to  pfo^e  too  elPang  fgr  blP*  ^ 
craved  their  ai<|.  The  Meesemansi  irtio  w^n  fM?* 
pared  for  any  desperate  enterprise,  readily  emlwaced 

Ae 


•ck  Tht  MtmnMini  toftk  pos«cari0»of  Ae eonqnered 
«<nittCry^  awHifff  le  one  people  wkh  rt^  AoKm  ccJo- 
i^j  wlwmdwkhttnMiiylbadMVed  from  the  «woi^ 
eir  ^^atoiky  ptceerved  firom  servitude  *'^«  And 
ZMwle#  dM  fantfer  dipkal,  chuiged  ite  aame  to  diet 
•f  Metioo^,  iridcHU  atUl,  wiAlitde  veriatioii,retttMi 


III  cotecftfdc»e€  of  due  fadrge  tfnugratioe,  ud  tM 
MUMtof  Amtotaetteetc^  Rhodeft^  tke  Lecedwwinnieng 
iMad  tlleBiilvei^  abeokite  and  undispiited  alMtefe  of 
iko  territory  of  Meetema.  Suck  of  the  iiethre  iaiiebi* 
ttfBte,  ae  ekete  to  temMut  m  that  tenitofyy  wesre  re» 
daced  to  Ae  condition  df  kdota,,  and  co«ipeSed  to 
••ttiMte,  fer  dwir  eon^pierora,  those  kmds  which  had 
israatrljr  beloaged  to  dieoteelves  or  t^ir  aneeslonr^'^ 
From  a  condition  so  degrading,  it  might  be  supposed 
they  coidd  never  emerge  $  and  that  their  sufferings 
woold  hove  extnguisbed  in  Aeir  minded  idl  hope  of 
rseovciiBg  tfceir ancicrtitfreedomor indepeadeney,  Bift 
dvrary  <^idd  not  bredc  tke  firm  spirit  of  tke  Mesae- 
-wktam*  They  still  eoBsidenki^maelvea  as  a  Grecian 
people;  and,,  after  two  hundred  years  of  servitude^  we 
*bA  see  liiem  agaist  Arow  off  the  Spartan  yoke. 

MeMttime  dbe  power  of  Spartaf  was  preat  in  Pelo- 
pomestts,  and  formidable  even  to  tke  states  beyond 
Ae  Corinthian  isthmus.  That  Grecian  peninsuk, 
fftfttietfy  tomprefamding.  seven,  now  contained  oAly 
sbi  iiid«pMdsn«  states.  And  the  LaoedflMnonians, 
after'  th¥e0aqkeft^6f  Messeniar  occupied  one  third 
ttf  Peiopomiesus.  The  remaming  two  thirds  Word 
poss«M^d|  in  wne^ual  divisions,  by  iht  Goriothiaofr, 
EkdM^  Adbaans^  Arcadians,  and  Argives  ''^  The 
CorifilMMii,  beiida  the  terror  of  their  nav€^  for^,  ^d 

lU.  PaQtaa.  obi  top.    S»abo»  lib.  vl.       .     U6;  ^maiit  Hb.  !▼. 
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iMU'P'Ii    the  resources  which  their  extensive  commerce  yielded^ 
Were  protected  agamst  the  Spartan  power  by  their 
impregnable  situation,  as  the  Eleans  were  by  theu: 
sacred  character.    The  Achsans  had  early  associated 
themselves  under  a  democratical  form  of  goyenimeiit, 
in  twelve  independent  cities,  which  had  one  common 
interest  and  bond  of  union ;  and  in  which  they  long 
enjoyed  their  independency.    The  Arcadians^  secure 
in  a  mountainous  district,  where  they  led  the  life  of 
herdsmen  or  shepherds,  were  farther  defended  by  their 
hanly  valour,  and  ancient  renown"^.     The  Argives, 
no  less  brave,  and  inore  warlike,  were  engaged  in  per- 
petual hostilites  with  Sparta.     And  their  intimate 
alliance  with  Arcadia,  founded  on  the  sense  of  a  conu 
moil  danger,  only  could  have  preserved  them  from 
sinking  under  the  arms  of  the  ambitious  disciples  of 
Lycurgus. 

The  politic  Lacedsemonians,  however,  sometimes 
found  means  to  engage  the  Arcadians  to  remsdn  neuter ; 
and  then  the  most  vigorous  exertions  of  martialprpwess. 
generally  proved  too  feeble,  to  enable  the  Arg^ves  te. 
repress  the  encroachments  of  their  usurping  neigh'*, 
hours.  One  of  those  separate  wars  was  distinguished 
by  events  sufficiendy  memorable  to  merit  particular 
notice ;  though  we  know  not,  with  certainty,  the  xn 
when  they  happened. 

Sparta,  in  the  course  of  her  usurpations,  had  as- 
selted  a  claim  to  the  city  of  Thyrea  and  its  territory, 
which  lay  on  the  frontiers  of  Argolis  and  Laconia ;  and 
had  violendy  taken  ppssession  of.it  "'•  The  Argiy^  . 
collected  the  largest  army  they  had  ever  sent  into  the 
field,  in  order  to  support  their  right,  and  recover  the 
contested  district ;  while  the  Lacedaemcmians  advanced 

US.  Id.  ibid.  tl9.  Heradot.  lib.  L 
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with  an  eqinl  or  superior  force,  to  maintuii  thmr  con**  UTTEii 
quest  "**».  But  when  the  armies  of  the  two  states  were    y^^^^^^ 
preparing  to  engage,  it  was  agreed,  in  a  conference     Ant.Ch. 
between  the  hostile  leaders,  that  the  dispute  should      ^^ 
be  decided  by  three  hundred,  men  selected  from  each      Iviii.  x. 
army :  and  that,  during  the  awful  combat,  the  main 
body  of  bodi  armies  should  withdraw,  lest  the  troops 
of  eidier  party  should  be  prompted  to  interpose  in 
behalf  of  their  countrymen  ^". 

In  consequence  of  this  agreement,  the  six  hundred 
champions  joined  battle,  and  fought  with  such  intre- 
pid courage,  and  so  equal  a  degree  of  strength  and 
skill,  that  when  night  came  down,  and  arrested  the 
sword  of  death,  only  three  combatants  were  left  alive ; 
two  Argives,  named  €hromius  and  Alcinor,  and  one 
Lacedaemonian,  the  renowned  Orthryades'^^.  The 
Argive  champions,  thinking  themselves  undisputed 
makers  of  the  field,  or  desirous  of  escaping  from  such 
a  scene  of  carnage,  hastened  to  the  camp  of  their 
countr3anen,  with  the  news  of  their  hard-earned  vic« 
tory.  Meantime  Orthryades,  though  wounded,  col- 
lected into  one  heap  the  spoils  of  his  slaughtered  ene- 
mies, and  rested  upon  the  spot  ^^3, 

Next  morning,  when  the  commanders  of  the  two' 
armies,  at  the  head  of  their  forces,  went  to  view  the 

130.  Pawanias  (lib.  x.)  places  this  war  in  the  latter  part  of  th« 
reign  of  Theopompus,  king  of  Lacedsmon;  and,  consequently,  be* 
tween  the  first  and  second  Messenian  wars.  Bat  Herodotus,  who 
lived  much  nearer  to  the  time  of  the  hostile  competition,  represents 
it  as  happening  one  hundred  years  later,  and  only  just  brought  to  an 
issue  when  Cyrus  the  great  invested  the  Lydian  capital,  and  Croesus 
sent  ambassadors  to  crave  assistance  from  Sparta  (Herodot.  lib.  i.); 
in  the  year  five  hundred  and  forty-eight  before  the  christian  aera* 
.  agreeably  to  the  date  in  the  margin. 

121.  Id.  ibid.  122.  Herodot.  lib.  i.    Faosin.  lib.  z. 

193.  Id.  ibid. 

slain. 
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^ABT  I.    ftbio,  smI  detenmae  the  dkpiitey  tbe  Ai^pMs  mw,  to 

\^^^>r%m0  didr  astonichiiieiit)  thW  Mdkaiy  wwMr  Mjoyin^  liu 

^'^l^    wdmrJinly  triuB^;  lumagp  written  wiA  hk  owa 

Ofynp-     bloody  m  the  hat  numinge  of  ebbiiis  Ufe^  hie  mane 

^"    '     upon  the  trophy  which  he  had  niaed'^.    TheLace^ 

dnaonutne  accordhigly  churned  the  YictOrf.     The 

Aripves  denied  tfarir  pretestioiie,  end  bodi  mnoiu 

jmwfd  bttttle.    The  cooiict  wae  fierce^  ohetiwrttf  aad 

bloody.    At  last  the  superior  diici{ilme  aiid  etTiagldt 

of  Sparta  prevdled.  The  Argives  were  totafly  routed 

isod  Thyrea remained  wi&  the  conquerota'^^* 

But  the  Lacedsemomaos,  although  thua^kteri^iis 
over  their  most  warlike  and  poweiiu  Ineig^d>our8,  wer« 
lof^  restrsuned,  by  various  circumstances,  from  attra»» 
ing  that  weight  of  dominion,  or  hig^  arbitration^  at 
which  they  so  eageify  aspired.  Fortunately  £or  die 
Eberties  of  Greece,  a  rival  power  was  now  rising  iqii 
ambitious  to  dispute  with  Sparta  the  pre-emmen^  in 
\  and  pofitiod  importance. 


.  134.  PsnsM.  «ht  tvf% 

135.  Herodot.  lib.  i.  The  Argives  wete  so  xnnch  mortified  at  this 
defeat,  that  the  men  cut  off*  their  hair;  the  women  divested  them- 
selves of  their  jewels ;  and  a  solemn  decree  w  as  passed,  and  aii  awfol 
vow  taken  by  both  sexes,  -<<That  no  man  slionid  suffer  hi#hair  to 
'*  grow,  nor  anytrmnSa^Mar  omsments^of  gold,  mallTl^qcaslKmU 
**  bs  ffcsfsred."    Heredot.  nbi  stt|^^ 
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HtffTOiir  P9  MWKir*  AVB  TUS  NOHTHgltll  STATIS  OT 
ea9M;(9  nPM  T9«  OSATB.OY  COPRVS,  TAK  JLASt 
lUHe.  Of  ATTXGAi  TO  THK  SXPULSION  OF  TBS  PISI« 
STBATtS^S;  IWCLUDIHC  AH  ACCOUNT  01  TBS  BXSE  OF 
TBE  GRECIAN  ORACLES  ;  OF  THE  EXTENSION  OF  THE 
INFILUENCE  OF  THf;  AMFHICTTONIC  COUNCIL  ;  OF  TBE 
ISSUE  OF  TBE  FIRST  SACRED  WAR,  WITH  THE  INSTI« 
TUT|ON  OF  THE  PTTHXAN  GAMES  i  AND  A  VIEW  OF 
THE    ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  LEGISLATION  OF  SOLON* 

Vi^HILE  Peloponnesus  was  shaken  by  thott  letter 
hmg  and  bafbanms  wara,  which  terminated  in  the  y^^^^ 
snbveffsion  of  4ie  Ubeities  of  Messenia,  the  Grecian 
sUtts  beyond  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  either  enjoyed 
the  bleasinfs  of  peaee»  or  felt  but  lightly  the  inconve- 
nioiees  of  hostile  diseord.  The  bickerings  between 
the  petty  northern  republics,  though  frequent,  wero- 
attended  with  little  bloodshed,  and  followed  by  no  im« 
portant  consequences*  The  Thebans  baring  lost  all 
vigour  and  concert  with  the  abolidon  of  royalty,  Bosotia 
being  broken  into  twelve  rival  townships,  were  in  no 
condition  to  act  offensively.  And  the  Athenians,  after 
adopting  a  republican  form  of  government  (on  the  Ant.  Gh. 
death  of  Codrus,  as  formerly  related  '),  lived  in  such 
harmony  under  their  perpetual  archons,  for  almost 
four  centuries,  that  their  afiairs  furnished  few  ma* 
terials  for  history.  The  subsequent  period  was  less 
tmnquiL 

t.Lttt.iv. 

Become 


Ti.4. 
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PARt*  I.        Become  impatieiit  of  the  veiy  sksidow  of  roy atef^ 

the  citizens  of  Athens,  on  the  deaA  of  thehereditaiifr 

archon  Alcnueon,  raised  Charops  to  the  arcohnaiiip^ 

on  condition  of  holding  it  for  ten  years  only.  Six  de-- 

cennial  archons  followed  Charops.     After  the  expurar*'' 

tion  of  those  sixty  years,  a  farther  and  greater  changf^ 

Ant.Ch.     was  made  in  the  Athenian  government.    It  was  re» 

Oiymp.      solved  that  the  <^ce  of  archcm  diotild  be  imnual,  smA 

*^v.  1.     that  nine  persons,  instead  of  one,  should  be  a{^inted 

to  execute  its  duties  \ 

« 
These  magistrates,  however,  were  not  vested  wl  th 
equal  authority,  nor  were  the  same  functions  common 
to  each.  The  most  exalted  in  dignity,  called  Archoa 
Eponymus,  or  simply  Archon,  by  way  of  eminence, 
represented  the  majesty  of  the  republic ;  the  second  in 
rank,  who  had  the  title  of  Basileus  or  king,  was  head 
of  the  Athenian  religion ;  and  the  Pokmaarch,  miiB 
was  third  in  rank,  had  the  chief  directicm  of  miUtary 
afiairs.  The  remaining  six  archons,  who  bore  die 
general  appellation  of  Thesmothetae,  or  <^  guardians  of 
the  laws,"  presided  as  judges  in  the  ordinary  courts  of 
justice,  as  the  former  three  did  in  the  superior  tribu- 
nals ;  and  the  whole  nine,  when  convened,  formed 
the  council  of  state  K  The  archons  were  usually 
chosen  by  lot,  from  the  highest  class  of  citizens ;  but 
sometimes  the  assembly  of  the  peotde,  with  which  re- 
sided the  right  of  lepslaticm,  assumed  the  power^of 
naming  them  ^ 

An  authority  so  temporary  and  limited,  as  that 
possessed  by  the  annual  archons,  was  not  sufficient  to 
restrain  the  restless  spirit  of  the  Athenians,  agitated  by 
Mictions,  and  jealous  to  excess  of  their  political  frie- 

2.  Pausaii  lib.  vii.  3.  Avist.  Polit.  Hb.  iv.  vi.  et  Frag. 

4e  Gmit,  Jtb.    S«e  also  Fotteri  Jrcbaoh^,  Qr^^,hoo\L^  1  * . cbap.. xU. 
4.  Plat.  Vit.  Arutidet. 

dom. 


meMj  wkkttf  «»  msttded:  jiarispmdeiice  fdM  AHm-^ 
nians  hamnf  jwi a»  ngnltr  code  of  kwwi),  flUf  arliw 
^awthe  necetaitf  of  feformuigthe  state  ;4mde8pect8dlf 
4i  Mgufatfaig  the  admitiistnitioii  of  jostioe.  For  the 
^xeeiiiio»of  thk^greaife  worict  4he]r  casltheir  eyes  upo« 
Ao  ordioti  Dftco;  »  oun  of  ngid  mank^  sfld  kscoiw  Ant.  C^. 
raptible  mtegritf ,  bat  ufiMrtiuMiely  of  m  immA  ooir  ^^y 
^qual  t»  the  iinpoi«MM;  mati  arduous  uadevteksBg.  uzix.  X. 

^  As  if  cOHiciolM  of  Ins  poMtfod  kiabiH^,  Smw 
'4Wo«is  to  hflire  left  the  Athenian  coMtkuiAOtt  aearfy  m 
Ao  saflM  sMe  that  heibsHidk.  He  coafinedhiB  ioook 
vattooo  chielj  to  juridkat  anatters.  And»  even  iai 
these,  he  shewed  huMsIf  Utde  arable  of  acoonm»* 
<aimy  his  ideiii  to  the  circtHostsnees^  of  the  timefr;  to 
•the  charactor  of  thepe<^,  who  had  jntniated  bias 
with  the  ygfa  oAce  of  legMator,  or  to  the  {;eiienl 
^mperofaAankindi  He  made  capital  almost  idlcriaa^ea^ 
which  came  binder  the  cogiusance  of  bis  laws  ^. 

The  veiy  serevtty  of  such  a  j^rispnsdefite  defeated 
its  owu  end,  the  reformation  of  manners.  When  con- 
victton  most  necessanty  have  proved  fatal  to  the  cuk 
^t,  few  witnesses  would  appear  against  'persons  ac- 
cused of  infcrtor  crimes^  and  as  the  humanitjrof  the 
Judge  was  interested  in  saving,  where  theevidence 
4igaiost  such  offenders  was  complete,  it  followed  of 
^edurse,  that  att  crimes  passed  nnpnnished  except  those 
-of  the  most  atrocious  nature  ^ .  The  laws  of  Dracoii 
^therefore,  instead  of  remedying  the  evils  of  wbich  bis 
countrjrmen  complained,  may  he  said  to  have  increased 
(them*    But  they  served  to  compose  the  minds  of  die 

^  Pint.  TU.  SOm.  Ariftt.  W*t*  Hb.  ii.  -<.  14.  ibid. 
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PART  I.  Athenisas  fiors  time^  and  happilfpavedthe  wk3r  fet^tfie' 
receplioft  of  laws  imd  iastitutioiis  irf  a  v^ry  di&rcitt 
description ;  for  those  of  Solon,  wUch  were  i»  mUd  a» 
his  predecessor's  were  severe  ^*  And  all  their  assuasive 
lenity  was  necessary,  to  insure  their  operation. 

The  condition  of  no  people  perhaps  ever  exhit»ted 
a  deeper  scene  of  trouble  and  disorder,  than  that  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Attica,  when  the  virtues  and  abUi« 
ties  of  this  extraordinary  man  were  caUed  to  their  relief* 
The  magistrates  plundered  the  puUic  treasury;  and 
often  betrayed,  for  bribes,  the  cause  of  justice.  The 
rich  oppressed  the  poor :  and  the  wretched  populace, 
practised  in  robbing,  and  driven  to  despair,  were  n^ 
forrebcUion.^ .  Descendedfromanancientandhonoura-* 
ble  fapiily,  Solon  had,  in  early  life,  been  distinguished 
at  Athens  for  his  love  of.  learning  and  his  talent  £(»- 
poetry  9.  And  the  misfortunes  of  his  country  soon 
brought  forward  to  notice  those  political  powers,  which 
afterward  enabled  him  to  reform  die  constitution  of 
the  state* 

Perceiving  the  weakness  of  the  Athenian  govern- 
ment, the  people  of  Salamis  (an  island  in  the  Saronic 
gulf),  had  revolted,  and  leagued  themselves  with  those 
of  Megara.  The  Athenians  made  several  attempts  to 
recover  that  island ;  but,  in  all,  they  failed  of  success. 
And  so  great  had  been  their  loss,  on  those  mortifying 
occasions,  that  die  assembly  of  the  people  passed  a  law, 
making  it  a  capital  offence  in  any  person,  whatever 
might  be  his  rank,  his  office,  or  his  character,  to  pro- 
pose a  renewal  of  the  unfortunate  enterprise  ^\    But 

7.  As  an  apology  forthis  severity, D^aco  cynically  replied*  "  Sni^l 
<*  crimes  deserve  death,  and  I  can  find  no  greater  punishment  for  the 
"  most  heinous."    Plut.  Vit.  Solon, 

8.  Fragm.  Solon,  ap.  Demosth.  9.  Plut.  Vit.  Solon. 
10.  Id.  ibid. 

•  alth6ugh 
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akhotts^  no  one  darst  openty  require  the  repeal  of    LETTER 
.liiis  rash  law,  it  became  ^e  cause  of  shame  and  dissa^ 
tisfaction  among  the  younger  and  braver  Athenian 
citizens. 


Of  the  latter  number  was  Solon.  He,  therefore,  be* 
thought  himself  of  an  artifice  for  evading  the  penalty^ 
yet  inducing  the  people  to  annul  their  own  act.  Hav- 
ing circulated  a  report,  that  he  was  subject  to  tempo- 
rary  fits  of  madness,  he  accordingly  composed  an  in- 
flammatory poem,  entitled  Ai/omij;  and  rushing  out 
into  the  market  place,  mounted  the  heralds-stone,  and 
recited  his  performance  to  the  crowd.  The  people 
*  were  fiUed  with  scmtow  and  indignation  at  the  pusillan- 
imity of  their  desponding  law,  for  relinquishing  that 
'  island.  The  obnoxious  statute  was  repealed ;  and  it 
was  instandy  resolved,  that  a  new  armament  should 
be  sent  against  Salamis.  The  command  of  the  expe-  Ant.  Cb. 
dition  was  committed  to  the  party  that  Solon  had  oiymp. 
embraced.  It  was  conducted  with  ability,  and  crown-  ^^>v-  ^- 
ed  with  success.  Salamis  was  recovered  without  much 
bloodshed". 

The  fortunate  issue  of  this  enterprise  acquired 
Solon  considerable  influence  at  Athens;  and  other 
.  events  conspired  to  spread  the  fame  of  his  sagacity  and 
'  promptitude  over  all  Greece.  Those  events  I  must  re- 
late, and  point  out  his  connection  with  them,  before  I 
speak  of  him  in  his  legislative  capacity. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  council  of  Amphictyons,  and  its  su- 
perintendance  over  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphos. 
.  But  I  have  hitherto  found  no  opportunity  of  relating 
the  rise  of  that  oracle,  or  of  noticing  the  extension  of 

11.  Plut.  wbi  »Up/  '       '*'• 

the 
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ftART  I.    ^At  Asapiafityovic  couvieily  in  coiMeqiiciweof  die  imk 

^^^if"^^  ^UQ^jt  of  Peloponneftut  by  the.  HonMcKdis.  I  diall  iio% 

ftherefctfCy.offier  these  subjeot^^oyoiir  lordthq^ii  9iU»^ 

tioDy  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  history  of?tbe  fim 

Am.  Ch.     Sacred  Wary  which  funuBhed  Solon  with  new  oceasioDs 

^^^    4>f  diacoveriog  the  strength  of  his  gentiie.* 


sK.l. 


•<  AU  mankind,"  si^s  Homer,  is^the  person  of  Nes* 
tor,  <<  have  need ^ the  gods^H"  A  sense  of  dusneed, 
which  seems  intuitive  in  the  human  asindr  or  a»eonsd^ 
^«ffuness  of  our  own  weaikness,  dnt  leads  us  to  look  ^ 
ifbf  protection  to  superior  powers,  m^y  he  constderelt 
iss  the  natural  eaute  ot  all  rd^iktu  And  a  desire^f 
.penetcatiog  ^e  will  of  ihoise  gods,  the  ai^posed^ia^ 
ipenseiB  of  good  and  evil»  has,  anong^yarkMia  ni^as,^ 
jgiven  birth  to  divination,  somhsayiog,  and  omcular 
[responses.  The  Grecian  oracles  are  >said  to  htfve  de- 
rived their  originirom  Eg)*ptanlC]:«te»rdie  twogrsac 
^nurseries  of  heathen  superstition;- >and  di^e  the 
Greeks  had  also  received  their  popular  creed. 

The  most  ancient  of  the  Grecian  onuses  W9»  dmt 
sacred  to  Jupiter  at  Dodona's,  the  rise  of  which  is  thus 
recounted  for  by  Jlerodotus.  A  Phomecian  ship-mas* 
ter,  in  a  voyage  to  Egypt,  having  carried  off  wMi  him 
^from  the  city  of  Thebes  on  the  Nile,  one  of  die  priest* 
'esses,  or  female  attendants^  belonging  to  the  teii^ie 
^f  Ju]^r  there,  soki  her  as  aslave  m  Thespratiai 

12.  O^M.  Kb.  ill.  ver.  48.  IX  Herodfftns,  ^  h 

.cap.  )u.  Stnhoi  Ub.  rli.^.  337,  edit.  Lutet.T»ris»  1620.  V.  Ha^diow 
{PHm,  IHuertat.  wr  VOruU  dt  Ddpb.)  endeavours  to  prove,  that  tl» 
l^racle  of  Delpfcos  was  more  aacient  than  that  at  Dodona ;  because  Che 
Pelaasi  were  is  Thesprotia,  wtien  the  Dodoaian  oracle  was  estabfi^* 
ad  (Id.  ibid.).  B«t  the  Felaagi  were  spvead  aver  Gta««eeMid«a«e«NK 
tigaoos  countries  In  the  most  taxky  liiiies  (Herodot.  Mbt  LjeapiMy. 
Ivii.  et.  seq.  Strabo,  lib.  vu.  p.  SST-^r  «dh.  svp.  cit.):  and  thcjr 
had  their  name  not  from  PdassQs,  as  M.  UardioQ  svpposci^  but  fhrns 
iMr  wandering  chassctcf.    Strabo,  lib.  viii.  p.  3^. 

amountainotts 
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A'HiMftliiiiioiis  dktrict,  an  the  60uA*wose  ttMt  df  tBTm 
JEpims.  TbottghfaereiedttcedtoaBtateofaervitvde,  ^'* 
a^  %noviiBt  of  llie  Imguage  of  the  countrf,  this 
v<Mi«a  soon  attracted  the  veneratioft  of  the  nide  na* 
tiiP!6a»  Heraagacity:,  acquired  by  living  amoag  a  more 
cultivated  peofk  $  her  foreign  aspect,  and  mysterioua 
carriage,  auited  to  the  habits  of  Egyptian  superstitio&y 
aaade  them  all  conclude  she  anust  hold  private  codvcim 
williaoafie  dtviatty.  She  encouraged  their  easy  credu* 
lity  $  and,  well  instructed  in  the  means  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  it,  occasionally  chose  her  station  under  the 
.dark  shade  of  an  aged  oak,  near  the  vittage  of  Dodona ; 
whence;8he  gave  answers,  in  a  broken  dialect,  to  every 
one  who.ci^me  to  consult  her'^.  These  answers  she 
ddivemdtin  the  name  of  the  god  Jupiter,  with  whose 
aecret  «>uncHs  she  pretended  to  be  intrusted.  Her 
^prophetic  reputation  daily  increased.  She  at  lengdi 
spoke  ia  Ae  Greek  tongue ;  or  with  a  human  voiccy  to 
iise.  the  words  of  the  admiriqg  Thesprotians'^  Her 
success,  gained  her  associates,  who  became  her  sue* 
ceasors.  And  a  temple,  famous  for  its  <Mracular  re- 
tlponses,  rose  to  Dodonean  Jupiter  in  the^entre  of  the 
grove,  where  the  Egyptian  captive  had  &bU  taken 
h^rvStmcL 

Similar  institutions  were  attempted,  and  establish- 
ed iin  different  parts  of  Greece.  But  the  oricle  of 
ApoHo  jUDe^hos early  ac({uired, and  long maifttsined 
a  reputation  superior  to  all  other  oracles  in  the  heathen 
world.  This  celebrity  it  owed  to  the  following  cir«- 
.^ismi^»M:es« 

jf>a  the-j^ulhenifaideof  tbewindmg  ridge  of  nooat 
Jaoiftsiwis,  > whidh  4ividea>  the  districts  of  Pbocis  ankl 
Locris,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea-ports  of 

:  14  Usro^ot.  lib.  n.  U,  I^  ibicU 
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TART  I.  Ciirha  aikd  Crbsa,  wm  formed  bjrnature  a  kind  of  am- 
phitheatre, encompassed  widi  stapendous  rocks.  In 
the  midst  of  that  almost  inaccessible  spot,  was  hollowed 
a  deep  cavern,  die  crevices  of  which  emitted  a  vapom- 
that  strongly  affected  the  brain** ;  and  as  phrenzy  of 
every  kind,  among  the  Greeks,  was  supposed  the  effect 
of  divine  inspiration,  the  incoherent  speeches  of  the 
herdsmen,  who  had  approached  that  cavern,  were  re- 
garded as  prophetical,  and  ascribed  to  the  immediate 
impulse  of  some  god  residing  in  the  place^^ 

In  consequence  of  this  notion,  an  assembly  of  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants  was  convened  at  Delphos, 
or  the  solitude,  as  the  word  imports,  in  order  to  deli- 
berate on  the  means  of  best  receiving  the  inspiration, 
and  uttering  the  responses  of  the  divinity.  For  these 
purposes,  it  was  resolved  by  that  assembly  to  appoint 
one  person,  a  virgin  prophetess,  whose  safety  should 
be  provided  for  by  a  frame  placed  over  the  principal 
chasm,  whence  the  maddening  vapour  issued ;  as  seve- 
ral of  the  superstitious  multitude,  who  had  resorted  to 
Delphos  for  information  concerning  futurity,  had  fal- 
len into  the  cavern,  while  intoxicated  with  its  effluvia, 
and  there  perished'^.  The  frame  was  made  to  rest  on 
three  feet,  and  thence  called  a  tripod.  On  that  frame 
the  prophetess,  who  obtained,  in  very  early  times, 
(from  Python,  one  of  the  titles  of  Apollo)  the  name  of 
Pythia  or  P)rthoness,  was  seated  when  she  had  occa- 
sion to  exercise  her  sacred  function'^ 

The  interposition  of  public  authority  gave  new  im- 
portance to  Delphos,  and  made  way  for  a  farther 
establishment.  A  rude  temple  was  built  over  the  hal- 
lowed cavern;  priests  were  instituted  to  determiDe, 

16.  Strabo,  lib.  ix.    Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xvi.       '  17.  Id.  ibid. 

18.  Diod.  SIcuL  nbl  tup.  19.  Pausan.  lib.  z.    Diod. 

Sku^.  lib.  xvi.    Strab*,  lib.  ix. 
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on  what  occasions  the  pythia  should  mount  the  sacred   LETTER 
tripod^  in  order  to  imbibe  the  prophetic  steam ;  ns  well    '    ^^ 
as  to  coUect  and  digest  her  frantic  ravings,  confusedly 
poured  forth,  while  under  the  supposed  influence  of 
the  inspiring  god.   And  ceremonies  were  prescribed, 
and  sacrifices  performed,  to  the  presiding  divinity, 
under  various  names^^.   At  length  some  pious  adven- 
turers from  Gnossus  in  Crete,  landed  at  the  port  of 
Crissa,  and  proceeding  up  the  bold  declivity  of  mount 
Parnassus,  placed  the  temple  at  Delpbos  immediately,  ' 
under  the  auspices  of  ApoUb^^ ;  by  whose  command 
diey  declared  they  had  acted,  and  whose  priests  they 
there  became".  > 

Under  this  new  and  permanent  deity,  through  the, 
skill  of  bis  Cretan  ministers,  the  reputation  of  the 
oracle  rapidly  increased ;  and  Delphos,  which  had  the, 
singular  advantage  of  being  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
Greece,  was  represented  as  the  centre  of  the  world, 
and  the  appellation  of  navel  of  the  earth  was  bestowed 
upon  WK  The  size  of  the  holy  city  became  early 
considerable,  smd  the  riches  and  splendour  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  proverbially  great. 

The  institution  of  the  Amphictyonic  coimcil,  which 
was  particularly  intrusted  by  its  founder  (as  I  have  for- 
•merly  had  occasion  to  observe^)  with  the  protection  of 
the  territory  of  the  soothsaying  god,  added  much  to 
the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  Delphos,  by  spreading 
the  fame  of  the  oracle.  No  business  of  any  conse- 
quence was  undertaken  in  Greece,  either  by  states  or 
individuals,  without  consulting  the  pythia.  On  such 
occasions  a  present  was  always  necessary :  and  the  opu- 
lent endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  Apollo, 

20.  Id.  ibid.  21.  Homer,  ffymn,  ad.  ApoL 

22.  Id.  ibid.  ApoUo  was  then  a  deity  of  h^h  reputation  in  the 
Giecian  islands,  and  in  Asia  Minor,  but  yet  of  small  fame  on  thecoA- 
inent  of  Greece.  23.  Strabo,  lib.  ix.  24.  Lett.  II. 

by 
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th^  ftid  c^superstidon*  The  names  of  such  as  vent  or 
Brought  vsduaUe  presents  were  cariefully  regi^ered';^ 
itad  when  statues,  tripods,  vases,  or  other  omamentK^ 
lof  precious  metal  or  curious  workmanship,  were  oiFer- 
itd  at  the  shiine  of  the  god,  they  were  pubGcly  esdii* 
ISted  in  honour  of  the  community,  prince,  or  private 
fklrson,  hy  whom  dtey  had  been  bestowed.  An  emu- 
Atdoii  in  donations  took  place,  and  the  treasury  >ofth^ 
<iracle  became  immensely  rich  smd  great^^ 

AsDelphos  had  acquired  an  increase  t>fwealA  anf 
fiune  from  the  early  guardianship  of  the  council  of 
Amphictyons,  that  council,  and  consequently  ^e 
^^rflcle,  obtamed  more  extensive  influence  from  the  con* 
^ests  of  the  Dorians  under  the  HeracUdae.  Formerly 
Constituent  members  of  ^die  Amphictyonic  assembly, 
Ibe  Dorians  continued  to  send  deputies  to  its  meet- 
ings after  they  had  established  themselves  in  Pdopon« 
liesus ;  and  the  people  of  all  the  provinces  which  the 
HeracfidsK  had  conquered,  within  th^  Corinthiam 
Istfimus,  gradually  assumed  the  same  privilege^^  Thui 
Ihe  Amphictyons  became  a  representative  body  of  the 
whole  Grecian  people ;  consisting  not  only  of  the  three 
^irincipal  tribes,  lonians,  Dorians,  and  :£oIians,  but 
*of  the  several  subdivisions  of  those  tribes,  ^md  of  the 
irarious  communities  formed  from  their  promiscu- 
Ikts  cohabits^on^  and  their  combination  with  other 
ancient  tribes,  as  weB  as  with  foreign  l^adcrs*^.  The 
viost  distinguished  of  these  tnixed  cotmnunities  were 
tfie  Athenians,  of  Ionian  extraction  partly;  the  Lace- 
^daemonians,  of  Dorian  descent;  and  the  Boeotians,  of 
JEo&sai  origin. 

35.  VIA.  JXuert,  Mr  tOmctt  <k  Delpb.  |>ar.  >I.  Hardion,  et 
-WMt.  ck.  ^.  Id.  ibid. 

29^.  See  Dr.  Le1and*8  Pfelimkuiry  Ducourw  to  th6  Hit*.  bfVhtUp  of 
/Mnfi4fi»  and  Mitlbrd*fe  ^tu  cfOree^t  efaap.  W.  iK.  Ui.  Md  tbe  atf- 
Ihon  Oicretiledi!  98.  Id  ibid. 

Each 
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'.  £ach  independentr  Grecian  btate,  with  some  few  L£TT£«t 
exceptions,  had  thenceforth  a  right  to  send  two  depu- 
ties or  representatives  to  the  Amphictjronic  counciL  * 
One  of  these  deputies,  whose  office  was  to  attend  to 
the  civil  affairs  of  his  constituents,  under  the  title  of 
pylagoras,  was  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people ; 
the  other,  called  hieromnemon,  from  his  exclusive  pri- 
vilege of  supefintending  the  business  of  religion,  was 
appointed  by  lota9*  The  central  city  of  Delphos,  so 
famous  for  its  oracle,  which  had  been  politically  pla- 
ced under  the  protection  of  the  Amphictyons,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  now  chosen  as  the  place  for  holding 
their  vernal  meeting.  The  autumnal  council  continued 
to  assemble  at  Thermopylas**. 

But  iieither  the  augmented  (  >nsequence,  and  im- 
mediate superintendance  of  the  Amphictyonic  council, 
nor  the  sacred  respect  inspired  by  the  extended  and 
growing  influence  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  could  restrain 
lawless  rapacity  from  concerting  a  project  for  plunder- 
ing the  shrine  of  Apollo.  That  impious  project  was 
formed  and  executed  by  the  Crisseans ;  whose  terri- 
tory lying  to  the  south  of  Delphos,  and  comprehended 
in  an  extent  of  about  twenty-four  miles  in  length,  and 
fifteen  in  breadth,  contained  three  large  and  flourish- 
ing pities ;  Crissa,  Cirrha,  and  Anticlrrha^^ 

A  soil  comparatively  fertile,  an  advantageous  fo- 
reign commerce,  and  a  lucrative  inland  trade,  instead 
of  satisfying  the  desires,  served  only  to  increase  the 
avidity  of  this  highly  favoured  people.  They  first  ex- 
acted heavy  contributions  from  all  merchants  who  went 
to  e:q)ose  their  goods  to  sale,  and  afterward  from  per- 
sons of  every  description,  who  resorted  to  the  holy 

29.  Leland,  nbi  sup.  30.  Id.  ibid. 

31.-Strabo,  lib.  ix.  .Fftusan.  lib.  x. 

VOL.  !•  z  s  cijty. 
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»ART  I.    citjr3».    Their  vicinity  lo  UmA  ckf  umdertd  fiEUm|ai» 

Vi^^v-^^    to  ^em  the  woods,  the  grottos,  the  mmisters,  rad 

the  worship  of  the  prophetic  god.     Rcyerence  wm 

Ant.  Ch.    Au3  dimnished,  and  avarice  excked.  The  temple  ef 

O  JSp.     Delphos  was  robbed,  m  a  moment,  of  aU  the  accumu^ 

xlv.  1.      jj^^  J  trcasnre,  and  rich  votive  offerings,  lavished  by 

the  profuse  bounty  of  superstition  for  ages33.     As 

the  minds  of  men  were  not  prepared  for  such  a  horrid 

sacrilege,  no  measures  had  been  taken  to  prevent  it^ 

Nor  were  my  immediately  adopted,  for  punishing  the 

offenders:  so  that  the  Crisseans  were  permitted  not 

only  to  seize  butto  secure  their  boo<y  j  toadd  miudcrto 

robbery ;  and  to  defile  the  sacred  groves  with  the  most 

abominable  lusts^^* 

It  belonged  to  the  councitof  AmpWctyons  to  fmxA 
die  perpetrators  of  these  atrocious  enormties,  which 
its  vigilance  had  failed  to  prevent.  But  the  dem>eraf> 
tions  of  d^it  assembly  were  formal  and  indecbive.  And 
it  was  not  without  difficuhy  that  Solon,  one  of  the 
Athenian  delegates^  could  induce  the  minority  of 
his  associates  Coadopt  the  devious  and  necessary  resolu- 
tion, under  such  circumstances,  of  takbg:  vengpaoce 
on  the  aggregated  crimes  of  the  Crisseans ;  and,  1^  so 
doing,  to  vindicate  the  offended  maje^  of  reHgion, 
and  resent  the  affront  offered  to  the  august  Amphio- 
tyonic  body^^. 

Nor  were  Ae  measures  taken,  in  consequence  of 
Ais  resolution,  which  gave  a  begUming  to  the  aacred 
war,  either  prompt  or  vigorous.-  The  forcea  first 
brought  into  the  field  by  the  Amphictyons  were  not 
equal  to  the  enterprise  for  which  they  had  bem  levied. 
They  therefore  attempted  in  vsun,  during  nine  yean, 
though  furnished  with  various  reinforcements,  to  make 

32.  Pausan.  ubi  sup.  .^schin.  in  Cteiiphont,        {S3.  Id.  ibid. 
341  Pausan.  Ub.  x.  35,  Pausan.  ubi  sup.    Pint.  Vit,  Salary 

themselves 
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tlMmselves  meters  ef  mkj  of  the  devoted  towns'^.  In 
the  tenth  sununer  of  die  war,  Cmaa  ipras  carried  by 
^a^Miku    Its  fortifications  w^e  demolished,  in  obedi-    XntXh^ 
ence  to  the  command  ^f  the  oracle ;  the  houses  were        ^^^* 
consumed  wkh  fire ;  and  die  inhabitaitts  were  treated     xi^u"!^ 
with  a  severity  proporlaoned  to  the  degree  of  their 
gailtf  and  to  the  hostile  rage  of  the  victorious  be* 
siegers,  boiling  with  holy  indignation*   They  were  all 
either  put  to  the  sword  or  committed  to  die  flamc;s37« 

The  object  of  die  sacred  war,  however,  was  not 
jret  fully  accomfdished;  nor  was  the  vengeance  of 
Apollo  completely  executed,  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Crissean  capital.  A  remnant  of  diat  impious  comnm* 
i^tty  still  subsisted  in  the  sU^ng  maritime  town  of 
Cirrha.  And  as  it  was  found  that  the  reduction  of  this 
jdace  would  be  attended  with  many  dificuUies,  re« 
course  was  had  to  the  advice  of  the  oracle.  ^^  You 
^  shall  not  overturn,''  said  the  p3rthia,  the  instrument 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Delphic  god,  '^  the  lofty  towers 
^*  of  Cirriia,  until  the  foaming  l;>illow8  of  Uue-eyed 
^^  Amphitrit^  beat  agadnst  the  resounding  shores  of 
**  die  Holy  Land3«.'^ 

Thia  answer  appeared  absolutely  inexplicable,  as 
die  success  which  it  promised  was  made  to  depend 
upon  a  seemingly  impoe^sible  circumstance  ;  for,  how 
coiild  the  sea  be  conveyed,  for  several  leagues,  over 
rocks  and  mountains,  so  that  its  waves  might  dash 
against  the  craggy  precipices,  which  bounded  the  ter-* 
ritory  of  Delphos  ;-«-TThat  difficulty  no  one  was  able, 
ibr  a  dme,  to  obviate.  The  inhabiUnts  of  Cirrha, 
therefore,  flattered  themselves  with  the  hope  of  perpe* 
tual  securi^r;  and  die  majority  of  the  members  of  the 

36.  Id.  ibid.    Strabo,  lib.  ix,  ^T,  iEschin.  in  Cttiipbont. 

Thetssl.  Ora$^  ad  Mben,  38.  Fausan.  lib.  x. 

Aipphictyonic 
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FAATI.  Amphictyonic  council  thought  Acre  was  reason  for 
^•'^^^'^^   relinquishing  an  enterprise,  which  seemed  sounpro- 

.  pitious  to  the  god  by  who&e  order  the  war  had  been 
undertaken,  and  whose  insulted  divinity  it  was  meant 

•     to  avenge. 

While  these  desponding  sentiments  prevailed  in  the 
camp  of  die  besiegers,  Solon,  the  Athenian  delegate, 
who  bad  first  roused  the  Amphictyons  to  arms,  ven- 
tured to  offer  more  spirited  council.  His  superior 
sagacity  enabled  him  to  penetrate  the  ipysterious 
meaning,  or  at  least  to  give  a  favourable  turn  to  the 
response  of  the  oracle.  To  bring  the  sea  to  the  boun- 
dary of  the  Holy  Land,  he  admitted  to  be  impossible 
for  man }  but  the  Holy  Land,  he  ingeniously  observed, 
might  be  made  to  communicate  with  the  sea,  by  ex. 
tending  that  boundary.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
junction,  it  was  only  necessary  to  consecrate  the  inter* 
mediate  space,  with  the  same  ceremonies  which  had 
formerly  been  observed  in  dedicating  to  Apollo  the 
Delphian  territory39, 
» 
Solon's  happy  explication  of  the  answer  of  the  oracle 
was  honoured  with  the  unanimous  approbation  of  his 
associates,  and  preparations  were  instantly  made  for 
Ant.  Ch.  carrying  the  suggested  expedient  into  execution.  •  The 
Clymp.  property  of  the  Girrhean  plain  was  accordingly  sur^ 
^vii.  3.  rendered  to  the  incensed  god,  with  the  most  pompoua 
formality,  by  the  Amphictyons ;  and  the  soldiers,  ani 
mated  with  new  courage  by  that  piou)5  ceremony,  as- 
sailed the  walls  of  Cirrha  with  resistless  fury.  The 
place  was  taken,  and  the  dependent  town  of  Anticirrha 
submitted  at  the  same  time.  The  sacrilegious  citi** 
sens  were  either  put  tp  the  sword,  or  carried  into 
slavish  captivity^.  Such  was  the  issue  of  the  ^rst 
sacred  war. 

39.  Id.  ibii  40.  P*wwj.  .ffischin.  ct  Thwsal.  ubi  sup. 

Tha 
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'  The  communitjr  of  Critta,  fermerly  so  rich- md    l^ETTS^ 

powerful,  was  forever  extirpated*     Its  lands. were        ^^' 

laid  waste,  ito  cities  were  demolished.     The  harbour 

ef  Cirrha  sdone  was  allowed  to  remain  entire,  as  a       ■'^ 

convenient  port  for  Delphos^^.     Condemned  to  pert 

petual  sterility  by  the  oracle,  the  Crissean  territory 

long  lay  in  an  uncultivated  state }  for  the  Delphians, 

abundantly  furnished  by  superstition  widi  the  conveni^t 

encies,  and  even  with  the  luxuries  of  life,  were  under 

no  necessity  of  ploughing  or  sowing  the  ground  for 

subsistence^^. 

The  fortunate  teHnination  of  this  war,  which  strengdw 
ened  the  authority  of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  and 
procured  new  respect  to  the  Delpl^c  oracle,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  exalted  the  character  of  Solon, 
was  distinguished  by  the  re-establishment  of  the  py^ 
diian  games,  or  festivals  in  honour  of  Apollo.  These 
games,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  a  long  train  o£ 
hostilities  and  calamities,  were  now  celebrated  with  a 
pomp  worthy  of  the  occasion.  The  Amphictypns  be* 
stowed  on  the  victors,  instead  of  the  scanty  rewards 
usually  cffertd  to  gymnastic  combatants  at  such  puUic 
solemnities,  ^e  most  precious  spoils  of  the  Crissean 
citiea^^ 

Nor  was  this  the  only  innovation  made  by- the 
Amphictyons,  on  die  restoration  of  die  pythian  festi- 
vals. They  proposed  priaes  for  competitors  in  instru* 
naentidmusic,unaccompanied  with  poetry:  andthusse- 
parated  the  sister^arts,  which  had  hitherto  been  united 
in  all  musical  competitions  at  the  Grecian  festivab ; 
the  laurel  crown  being  always  adjudged  to  the  poetic 

41.  Id.  ibid.  42.  Lncian.  in  Pbalar, 

■jfi.  The  victors  in  the  Olympic  games  received  only  an.  olive 

f hap}et  or  crown,  and  a  branch  of  palm.    See  West's  Disunau  on 

if^  Olymp,  Game9f  Sect.  zyi.  et  auct.  cit. 

musician 
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^  ART  I.    likmidan,  who  animated  tiie  efiusions  o€  his  genios 
%<N^x«#   mdi  the  sound  of  his  voice  and  ly  re^. 

How  far  that  separation  was  beneficial  or  hurtfbi  to 
Ae^advaneemeDt  of  those  arts,  I  shall  afterward  have 
occasion  to  consider,  in  tracing  the  progress  of  Gre« 
fnan  poetry  and  music*  At  present,  my  lord^  we  must 
uivestigate  a  more  important  subject. 

Ane.Cbr.        Before  the  conclusion  of  the  sacred  war,  Solon 

^^'       had  been  chosen  archon,  and  entrusted,  by  his  coun* 

xlvi.  3J      trymen^  with  the  reformation  of  the  laws  and  consti- 

totionof  the  Athenian  state.  Aware  of  the  difficulties 

}ie  had  to  encounter,  Solon  began  his  archonship  with 

composing  the  niiinds  of  Jhe  people,  and  i^edisposing 

them  for  the  changes  necessary  to  be  made  in  the  go^ 

vemment*    With  a  view  to  the  first  of  these  objects 

ke  endeavoured  to  quiet  the  rival  factions  of  Gylesi 

and  Megacles,  by  which  Athens  was  then  distracted^ 

and  which  had  their  origin  in  a  Veiy  ^a|^tr4(»'dinary  juro?^ 

'  ficcding. 

^  Daring  the  first  year  of  ^e  sacred  wur,  Cylon,  n 
jpowerful  citizen,  and  8on*in4aw  to  Theagenes,  tyrant 
ofMegara^was  encouraged  by  his  flatterers,  and  an 
equivocal  response  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  to  usurp  the 
M^irenie  power*  In  prosecution  of  this  ambitious  pro- 
^eet,  being  furnished  with  a  body  of  troops  by  Theau 
genes,  be  seised  the  acropolis  or  citadel  of  Athens, 
.  The  people,  among  whom  he  seems  to  have  formed  no 
pai^,  instantly  flew  to  arms*  They  were  joined  by 
die  inhabitants  of  the  country ;  and  Cylon,  seeing  no 
prospect  of  relief,  privately  made  his  escape45«  His 
adherents^  thus  deserted,  and  pressed  by  &mine,  sat 

'  44.  S«e  Blackwcirs  Inquiry  tttto  ,the  Ljfi  of  Homer,  and  Gillies*$ 
jr£sf.  ofCretce,  cha|>.  v.  et  anct.  cit.  45.  Tiiucjd.  lib.  i. 

down 
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^cnnmatsuppluuitBl^thealtarof  Misierv9kiiit}iexiM«  I«ETTE1t 
del^.     Persuaded  by  >fegacle9,  AeQarcbofi,  to^uit       ^* 
their  sanctuary,  under  a  promise  of  personal  safety, 
they  were,  notwithstanding,  put  to  death  by  order  of 
that  magistrate  and  his  coUeague^^:  and  some  of  thewi 
were  slain,  even  at  the  shrine  of  the  goddess^. 

In  consequence  of  tbb  sacrilegious  breach  of  faith* 
these  magistrates  were  called  the  accursed  of  the  god^ 
desQi^'y  and  became  the  ol^ecto  of  piddic  hataned^* 
Meantime  the  secret  adherents  of  Cyloo,  uniled.if  Mi 
such  of  his  avowed  partizans  as  had  escaped  the  gene* 
ral  slai^hter^,  gathered  new  strength  and  confidence, 
and  loudly  demanded  justice  on  the  associ^s  of  Me** 
gacles ;  he  himself,  it  should  appear,  being  removed 
from  that  inquest  by  death*  The  influence  of  the  fo> 
nuly  of  Megades  was  great  in  Athens.  But  there  waa 
AO  Withstanding,  among  a  superstitious  people,  the  cry 
against  the  crime  of  unezpiated  sao'ilege ;  to  whidi  thi( 
&iends  of  Cylon  artfully  imputed  all  the  misfortunea 
that  afflicted,  or  those  that  threatened  the  state.  Solom 
was,  therefore,  able  to  persuade  such  of  the  accused 
magistrates  as  remained  alive  to  stand  trial.  They  were 
Ibund  guilty,  by  a  grand  jury  of  three  hun^b^d  citi^  . 
;zens  of  the  highest  class,  and  driven  into  exiled 
Nor  was  this  punishment  thought  sufficient  to  satisljr 
the  vengeance  of  the  offended  deity.  The  bodies  €>f 
the  dead  were  dug  out  of  the  grave,  and  conveyed  be-^ 
yond  the  limits  of  Attica^. 

While  Athens  was  agitated  with  the  violent  dis- 
putes which  preceded  the  trial  of  those  obnoxious 

46.  Id.  ibid.  4r.  Pint.  Vit  Solon, 

48.  Id.  ibid.    Thocyd.  ubi  £up.  49.  Thucyd.  lib.  J. 

50.  Plut.  Vit.  Solon. 

52.  Those  who  applied  to  the  MfWes  of  the  maghtratcs,  Plutardi 
tells  us,  were  spared.  Fit.  Solon. 

53.  Plut,  ubi  sup.  54.  W.  ibid.  €t  Thucrd,  ubi  sapt, 

I3(iagi5tratcs 
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PART  I.  magUtriites,  and  which  enfeebled  the  couaeSs  of  the 
^^'^^^^  state,  the  people  of  Megara  retook  Salamis.  This 
loss  augmented  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  Atheni« 
ans;  and  Epimenides,  a  pious  sage,  deeply  skiHed  in 
religious  mysteries,  was  sent  for  from  Crete*  On  his 
arrival,  he  contracted  an  intimate  friea&hip  with  So- 
lon, and  smoothed  the  way  for  the  reception  of  the 
institutions  of  that  legislator55.  By  expiations  and 
lustrations,  he  hallowed  and  purified  the  city  of 
Athens,  and  made  the  people  more  observant  of  j  ustice, 
and  more  inclined  to  union^. 

Solon,  however,  c<mducted  himself  with  great 
caution,  in  the  exercise  of  that  high  audiority  widi 
which  he  was  vested.  He  resolved  to  make  no  inno- 
vations but  such  as  appeared  absolutely  necessary, 
and  which  he  had  reason  to  think  would  be  approved 
by  the  majority  of  hn  fellow-citisens.  Hence  his  li- 
beral answer  to  those  who  questioned  him  in  regardto 
his  legislation.  That  if  he  had  not  giv6n  the  Athenians 
the  best  possible  laws,  he  had  given  tiiem  the  best  they 
were  ci4>able  of  receiving^^  Conformably  to  this 
mild  and  moderate  principle,  wisely  temperingcoercion 
with  lenity,  he  began  the  exercise  of  his  legislative 
function  with  repealing  all  the  bloody  laws  of  Draco, 
except  tiiose  concerning  murder.  He  next  struck 
at  the  root  of  the  reigning  evil ;  the  unequal  dhisiori  of 
property ;  which  enabled  the  rich  to  tyrannize  over  the 

55.  Plut.  Viu  Solon.  S6,  Id.  ibid.     When  Epime- 

fiides  was  ready  to  take  his  departure,  the  Athenians  offered  to  load 
him  with  honours  and  rewards ;  but  he  would  only  accept  of  a  branch 
of  the  sacred  Olive  that  grew  near  the  temple  of  Minerva  in  the  aero- 
polls,  and  which  was  said  to  have  sprung  out  of  the  earth  at  her  com- 
mand (Plat,  et  Diog.  Laert.  Vit.  Scion.),  This  was  a  present  worthy 
of  disinterested  wisdom  and  superior  sanctity,  and  which  could  not 
fail  to  spread  the  reputation  of  both,  with  the  inflaence  of  Epimeni- 
des,  over  the  minds  of  men. 

ST.  Plut.  Vit.  Solon. 

,  poor 
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^or,  Incited  the  poor  to  alarm  the  rich  for  their  safety,    letter 
ftnd  both  to  embroil  the  stated.  vi. 

To  relieve  the  former  party,  without  offending  die 
tetter,  was  a  delicate  business ;  and  it  was  skilfully 
mAnaged*  Sokm  got  both  parties  to  join  in  a  common 
sacrifice,  called  seisach  theioj  or  "the  feast  of  deli- 
verance from  burdens59;>'  a  pious  prelude  to  a  genc- 
rd  insolvent  act,  or  full  release  of  persons  and  things, 
Whidh  enabled  him  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  and  in  a 
manner  that  gave  satisfaction  to  the  more  liberal  mind- 
ed Athenians  of  all  ranks,  as  well  as  to  the  multitude^. 
He  maintained  the  former  division  of  property,  but" 
abolished  debts,  and  reduced  the  legal  interest  of  mo- 
ney, while  he  made  effectual  provision,  that  an  insol- 
vent debtor  should  not,  in  future,  become  the  slave  of 
his  creditor ;  be  compelled  to  deliver  up  his  children  to 
servitude,  or  to  sell  them  for  the  discharge  of  any 
debt^'. 

Having  surmounted  this  grand  diflSculty,  and  esta- 
fiHshed  such  preliminary  ordinances  as  seemed  im- 

•  -  ■** 

58.  Id.  ibid.  59.  Diog.  Laert.  VH.  Sohn. 

60.  For,  as  Aristotle  sagely  observes,  "  Solon  innovated  no  farther 
y  on  ancient  establishments,  than  lecmed  necessary  to' promote  and 
"  secure  the  enfranchisement  of  the  people"  (Poiit.  lib.  ii.).  Some 
of  the  poor,  indeed,  thought  he  did  too  little  for  them,  and  many  of 
the  rich,  that  he  did  too  much;  but  hh  justice  and  moderation  werv 
•dmired  by  the  great  body  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Plut.  et  Diog. 
Laert.  Vit.  Sohn, 

61.  Aristet.  Plut.  et  Diog.  Laert.  ubi  sup.  But  the  Athenian  slaves, 
after  all  the  citizens  were  enfranchised,  greatly  exceeded  the  number 
^  free  men.  Toward  these  degraded  fellow-creatures,  the  disgrace  of 
Greek  and  Roman  policy,  Solon  could  only  extend  his  humanity,  by 
framing  regulations  for  their  l)etter  treatment.  Their  servitude  was 
accordingly  henceforth  more  gentle*  and  their  condition  in  all  respectft 
more  eligible  in  Athens,  than  in  any  other  Grecian  state  (Denipsth. 
I^Hpp,  iii.).  They  were  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  If  wS, 
and  might  prosecute  their  nmsteis  for  ill  tuagc.  Athcn*us,  lib.  viL 

VOL.  I.  3  A  mediately 
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PART  I.  mediately  iiecessary  for  public  peace,  the  AAe&iaA 
legislator  proceeded  to  bidance  the  constitutioii  of  the 
Btate.  With  this  view,  he  divided  the  cidsens,  or 
free  inhabitaiits  of  Atdca  of  native  origin,  togedier 
with  such  foreigners  as  had  been  naturalized,  into  four 
classes,  regulated  solely  by  a  census  of  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  their  lands^' ;  so  that  an  open  course  was  left 
for  hope  and  emulation,  as  a  citiaen  of  any  of  the  in- 
ferior classes  might,  by  frugality  and  honest  industry, 
obtain  a  place  in  the  highest,  and  consequently  a  title 
to  all  the  honours  and  offices  connected  with  it^^. 

The  first  class  consisted  of  such  citizens  as  had  aa 
annual  income  of  at  least  five  hundred  tnedimnif  or 
measures  of  liquid,  as  well  as  of  dry  commodities ; 
namely,  com,  wine,  and  oil ;  equivalent  to  between 
five  and  six  hundred  pounds  sterling,  according  to  the 
present  value  of  money*  The  second  class  was  com- 
posed of  such  as  had  an  income  of  three  hundred  mea- 
sures ;  the  third  class,  of  such  as  had  an  income  of 
two  hundred  measures ;  and  the  fourth,  and  by  har  the 
most  numerous  class,  of  such  as  either  possessed  no 
property  in  land,*  or  the  annual  produce  of  whose 
estates  was  below  two  hundred  measures^. 

To  Athenians  of  the  first  class  Solon  confined  the 
arconship,  with  other  offices  of  expence  and  dignity ; 

62.  Plut.  Vit.  Solon.  63.  Aristotle,  in  forming  his 

idea  of  a  citizen,  seems  to  hare  had  his  eye  on  the  Athenian  constita- 
tion,  as  reformed  by  Solon,  ««  Generally  speaking/'  says  he,  «« a 
"  citizen  is  one  partaking  equally  of  subordination  and  power."  Tlie 
definition  may  be  extended  to  different  states,  bat  in  one  the  best  con- 
stituted, a  citizen  is  a  subject  competent  to,  and  occasionally  candi- 
date for  every  office,  in  proportion  to  his  estimation  and  good  life. 
Polit.  lib.  iii. 

64.  Plut.  Vit,  Solon.  The  attic  medimnum,  'the  measure  here  com- 
puted by,  was  equivalent,  according  to  the  computation  of  Dr.  Ar- 
bnthnot,  to  four  pecks  and  six  pints,  or  somewhat  better  than  an 
^glish  bushel. 

'    t<t 
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to  those  of  the  second  and  third  classes,  he  appropri*  letter 
ated  the  inferior  magistracies,  with  the  municipal  and  ^' 
military  offices  ;  reserving  only  to  those  of  the  fourth 
class  an  equal  voice  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  with 
«U  the  other  common  privileges  of  citiaens^^.  And 
that  voice,  and  these  privileges,  were  sufficient  to  give 
diis  class,  by  reason  of  its  numbers,  an  ascendency 
over  the  other  three,  notwithstanding  their  official  su« 
periority.  To  the  collective  body  of  the  Athenian  ci- 
tiaens,  legally  convene.d,  belonged  not  only  the  right 
of  electing  and  judging  magistrates  and  ministers,  en- 
trusted, for  a  limited  time,  with  public  authority,  but 
also  the  power  of  deciding  ultimately  in  all  cases,  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  juridical^.  They  only  could 
contract  or  dissolve  alliances,  and  with  them  remained 
the  alternative  of  peace  and  war^* 

Aware  of  the  danger  of  thus  devolving  sovereignty 
into  the  hands  of  the  people,  though  on  the  generous 
principle,  that  the  few  ought  not  to  command,  and  the 
many  obey,  Solon  instituted,  for  the  support  of  his  po- 
litical system,  a  new  council  or  senate ;  consisting  of 
four  hundred  members,  annually  chosen  from  the  four 
^ibes  into  which  the  Athenians  were  then  divided, 
one  hundred  out  of  each  tribe,  and  from  the  three 
higher  classes  of  citizens^.  Such  an  assembly,  he  con- 

'  €5.  Plut.  ubi  tup.   Arisrot.  Fragm.  de  G^t.  Atben,  ct  Polit.  lib.  it 

66.  Solon  directed,  that  in  the  Athenian  courts  of  justice,  both  civil 
and  criminal  causes  should  be  decided  by  a  set  of  men  taken,  in  the 
Bianner  of  an  English  jury,  from  the  body  of  the  people,  the  archona 
•nly  presiding  as  judges.    Id.  ibid. 

67.  Aristot.  ubi  sup.  et  Xenoph.  Polit,  Athen, 

68.  Xenoph.  ubi  sup.  et  Plut.  Vit.  Solm.  The  Athenians  were  after- 
ward divided  into  ten  tribes,  and  then  fifty  senators  being  chosen  out 
•f  each  tribe,  the  whole  number  became  five  hundred?  whence  the 
senate  was  commonly  called  the  CwwU  of  Five  Hundred,  or  simply 
TI)e  Five  Sundred. 

eluded 
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FAftT  1..  chidMl,  vodd  hold  z  swaf ,  which  the  college  of  ar« 
choDB  had  not  been  able  to  maintain*  He^  therefore, 
committed  to  the  senate  many  of  the  executive  powera 
that  had  fonnerly  belonged  to  those  magistrates^  as  n 
eouncil  of  state ;  and,  among  others  the  sole  rig^  o£ 
equipping  fleets  and  armies,  beside  such  hi|^  privileges 
as  were  peculiar  to  its  constitution  s  the  prerogative  of 
convoking  the  popular  assembly,  of  examining  and  ap? 
proving  all  matters  of  debate  before  they  could  be  pro* 
posed  in  that  assembly,  and  of  enacting  laws  which  ha4 
force  during  a  year,  without  requiring  the  consent  of 
the  people^. 

The  weight  of  this  senate,  which  assenlbled  every 
di^^,  excep^t  on  festivals,  infused  a  considerable  nuxture 
of  aristocracy  into  the  Athenian  constitution*  And, 
Solon  endeavoured  to  raise  an  additional  and  powerful 
counterposie,  in  order  to  preserve,  yet  more  steadily, 
the  balance  of  state,  against  the  hazards  attending  the 
uncertainty  and  turbulence  of  democratic  rule^.  That 
be  in  some  measure  effected,  by  restoring  and  aug. 
menting  the  consequence  of  the  court  of  areopagus, 
which  the  institutions  of  Draco  had  almost  annihilated* 
By  those  of  Solon  it  was  invested,  beside  its  criminal 
jurisdiction,  with  a  general  inspection  over  the  laws 
and^religion,  as  well  as  over  the  manners  of  the  citi- 
zens^'*  .  Composed  solely  of  those  magistrates,  who 

had 

69.  Id.  ibid.  Before  the  expiration  of  that  term,  the  good  or  evil 
tendency  of  any>  law  wonld  become  obvious  to  the  mnhitude,  and 
might  he  more  Bafely  annulled  or  confirmed.  Nor  would  the  multi- 
tude  be  often  wrong,  when  unprejudiced.  For,  as  Aristotle  justly 
remarks,  <*  although  the  constituent  members  of  a  popular  assembly, 
**  each  and  by  himself,  shall  judge  worse  than  a  well-educated  man, 
"  yet  the  whole  and  together  shall  decide  better,  or  certainly  not 
"  worse,  than  a  council  ofstatesmen.*'    Mit,  lib.  iii. 

70.  P.lut.  et  Aristot.  ubi  sup. 

71.  Id.  ibid.    **  Rather  adapting  his  laws  to  the  state  of  his  conn- 

try." 
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hid  fmtMi  dmnigk  die  efice  of  mrchcm  vilii  eredk^  XETTKt 
and  stood  the  scrutmy  ot  the  people,  the  areopigiit  ^^ 
Was  entitled  to  assume  not  oaly  a  censorial,  but  in  cii- 
tical  times,  even  a  sent  of  dictatorial  power**.  It  was 
die  only  Athenian  tribunal  in  which  the  judges  held 
Ibeir  seats  for  tife,  and  from  whose  decrees  there  kqr 
no  legal  appeal  to  the  popular  assembly's. 

Having  thus  secured  the  government  of  the  repub- 
lic by  the  senate  and  areopagus,  as  by  two  irm  an<» 
ehors,  Solon  fondly  hoped,  that  it  would  not  thence<- 
forth  become  the  sport  of  the  waves  of  popular  fuiy. 
He  found  himself,  however,  mistaken.  The  giddy 
Athenians  set  no  bounds  to  their  desire  of  innovation* 
They  were  perpetually  soliciting  the  legislator  for  some 
new  reflation  or  amendment^^.  In  order  to  avoid 
their  eager  importunities,  he  resolved  to  travel.    But 

try,"  says  Plutarch,  **  than  his  country  to  his  laws,  and  perceiving 
**  that  the  territory  of  Attica,  which  bat  poorly  rewarded  the  labours 
**  of  the  husbandman,  was  far  from  being  sufficient  to  support  a  lazy 
^  multitude,  Solon  ordered  that  trades  should  be  accounted  bonaurablei 
"  and  that  the  council  of  areopagus  should  examine  into  every  man*f 
**  means  of  subsistence,  and  chastise  the  idle."    Plut.  Fir.  Solon, 

1 72.  Isocrat.    Qraf.  Areopag, 

.73.  Id.  ibid.  See  also  Potter's  Arebadog,  Grec,  book  i.  chap  xix« 
et  auct.  cit.  Such  was  the  political  system  established  at  Athens  bjr 
Solon.  To  enter  into  a  detail  of  his  civil  regulations,  would  be  devi- 
ating from  the  object  of  this  work;  especially  as  most  of  his  laws  are 
now  become  familiar,  by  being  adopted  into  the  Uoman  code,  and 
thence  conveyed  into  the  jurisprudence  of  most  nations  in  modeqi 
l^urope.  Some  of  them,  however,  arc  sufficiently  memorable  to  merit 
particular  notice.  "  Let  no  man,"  says  he,  *<  stand  neuter,  in  timea 
**  of  sedition,  under  penalty  of  banishment  and  confiscation ;  let  ao 
'*  son  be  obliged  to  maintain  a  father,  who  has  not  taught  him  some 
'<  trade;  let  not  a  guardian  live  in  the  same  house  with  the  mothecof 
'*  his  ward.  If  an  archon  is  found  in  public  intoxicated  with  liquoc^- 
'*  Jet  him  be  put  to  death.  If  a  man  detects  his  wife  in  adultery, 
<'  and  lives  with  her  afterward,  let  him  be  accounted  infamous*** 
Plut.  et  Diog.  Laert.  Viu  Solan.  Demoftt.  et  Aul  Cell,  passim. 
74.  Plut.  rtt,  SUM. 

before 
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YART  I.  before  bb  departure^  he  procured  a  promi«e4nii«aib 
whole  body  of  citizens,  solemnly  confirmed  l^  cm^ 
that  they  would  abolish  n6ne  of  his  institutionB  for 
ten  years'^.  After  such  a  term  of  experience,  he 
wisely  conjectured,  that  whatever  alterations  should 
teem  necessary,  might  be  made  with  greater  certait^ 
of  contributing  to  public  happiness^. 

.    But  the  Atheniams,  though  not  utterly  regardless 
of  their  oath,  paid  little  respect  to  the  mstitutioDS  of 

75.  Hcrodot.  lib.  i.    Proclus,  in  Tinueo. 

76,  **  Governments  ever  should  be  constituted,"  says  Aristotle* 
*'  with  a  view  to  the  bafifnnett  of  the  conttituents*'  (Potit.  lib.  vil.). 
This  aSLiom  I  have  endeavoured  to  conjrm  in  treating  of  the  Spartan 
fowernment ;  the  deSciencj  of  which>  with  respect  to  inteniat  feUci- 
tjr,  cannot  be  more  strongly  knad(ed  than  in  the  words  of  AlcilMuuks. 
**  There  is  nothing  singidar/'  he  was  wt>nt  to  say, ''  that  the  laceda^ 
*'  monians  should  die  fearlessly  in  battle ;  for,  considering  the  mise- 
"  ries  they  suffer  under  their  rigid  institutions  at  home,  they  may 
'**  well  choose  a  glorious  death  in  the  field,  in  exchange  for  such  a 
^«  life**  (iElian,  Far.  MitU  lib.  xiiL  chap,  xxviii.).  The  spirit  of  the 
institutions  of  Solon  was  in  almost  all  respects,  the  reverse  of  that  of 
Xycurgus ;  afid  an  equal  contrast  of  character,  of  austerity  and  mild- 
ness, was  observable  between  the  people  of  Athens  and  those  of  Sparta, 
ms  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  two 
•tates.  Moral  and  intellectual  improvement,  justice,  humanity,  ^nd 
mutual  sympathy,  were  the  leading  principles  of  Solon.  He  did  not 
Attempt  to  force,  but  to  cultivate  the  nature  of  man.  And  the  great 
object  of  his  policy  was  the  union  of  self-love  and  social,  by  direct- 
ing equally  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  Athenians,  the  reason  and  pas« 
ftions  of  all  to  the  security  of  all.  Hence  his  celebrated  answer  to  the 
question;  «  How  may  injury  and  injustice  be  excluded  from  human 
•«  society  ?"— "By  teaching  all,"  replied  he, "  to  feel  the  injuries  done 
•'  to  each"  (Oiog.  Laert.  Vit,  Solon.).  '^He  imagined  and  reduced  to 
•«  system,"  to  use  the  words  of  a  respectable  modern  author,  "  a  com- 
«•  monwealth,  wherein  virtue,  wherein  property,  and  every  substan- 
"  tial  discrimination,fromcharacter  or  profession,was  acknowledged 
^  and  preserved ;  and  wherein  the  best  principles  of  aristocratic  and 
**  popular  government  were  combined,  by  institutions  equally  fa- 
**  vourable  to  subordination  and  to  liberty;  to  civil  gradations,  and 

'  •*  to  the  rights  of  mankind."    Young.  Muu  Jtb,  book  i. 

Solon^ 
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Solon,  during  hia  abscnce^^.  Soon  after  his  depar*  LETTC& 
ture,  llie  three  factions  or  parties,  into  which  the  peo* 
pie  of  Attica  had  been  formerly  divided,  made  again 
•their  appearance;  namely,  those  of  the  lowlands,  the 
highlands,  and  the  coast ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
aristocratical,  democratical,  and  moderate  parties'^* 
The  latter  party  received  strong  support  from  Mega* 
cles,  representative  of  the  opulent  and  powerful  faioilf 
of  the  Alcni8ronids«  Atthe  head  of  the  aristochitical 
party  stood  Lycurgus,  the  son  of  Aristolaides,  also  a 
man  of  ancient  family,  and  of  great  wealth  and  conse- 
quence* The  democratical  party  was  governed  by 
Pisistratus ;  a  distinguished  young  man,  who  traced 
his  hig^  descent  from  .the  patriotic  Codrus :  and  who 
added  to  superior  talents  and  accomplishments — ^to  the 
most  persuasive  eloquence  and  the  deepest  political 
discernment,  a  daring  spirit,  and  engaging  manners^* 
He  had  been  successful  in  several  naval  and  military 
enter{ffises,  in  which  his  valour  and  conduct  were 
equfdly  conspicuous ;  and  seemed  naturally  formed  for 
6way^.  Meanwhile  he  affected  the  greatest  modera- 
tion, and  captivated  the  hearts  of  the  populace  by  his 
affability  and  liberaliQ^^^ 

These  three  parties,  and  their  leaders,  divided  and 
distracted  the  Athenians  of  all  conditions,  when  Solon 
returned  to  his  native  city;  after  he  had  spent  the  num^ 
ber  of  years,  mentioned  at  his  departure,  in  visiting 

77.  Vint.  Vtt.  Solon.       ^  78.  W.  ibid. 

79.  Plut.  ubi  sup.    Herodot.  lib.  i.  v.  ri. 

80.  Herodet.  et  Plot,  ubt  sup. 

81.  Id.  ibid.  He  was  always  attended  by  two  or  three  slaves,  ear- 
ryin^  bags  of  money,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  relieve  the  necessities 
of  the  poor.  At  the  same  time,  he  reproved  idleness,  and  enconrag^ 
Industry  (Afeurs.  in  Pitiitrat.).  And  he  carried  his  seeming  love  of 
equality  so  far,  as  to  order  the  gates  of  his  gardens  and  orchards  ta 
lie  left  open,  that  the  frait  might  be  common  to  all.    Id.  ibid. 

various 
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FAUT  I.  Vlflous  cbiuitries,  and  had  resided  some  time  ik  Egypt^ 
in  Cyprus,  and  in  Lydia^^  The  venerable  legtslat^^ 
iras  received,  on  his  return,  with  the  most  profound 
fespect  by  his  countrjoneri.  Vet,  violent  as  the  storm 
Was,  which  agitated  the  state,  it  docs  hot  appear  &at 
Ills  experienced  wisdom  was  solicited  by  the  majority 
of  any  party,  to  guide  the  helm  of  government.  He 
Endeavoured,  however,  though  ineffectually,  by  his 
j>ersonaI  influence,  to  reconcile  the  heads  of  the  dif- 
ferent factions,  and  to  appease  the  animosity  of  their 
adherents®^*  But  their  prejudices  were  become  rooted ; 
)ind  their  opposition  having  assumed  the  semblance  of 
principle,  pride  and  shame  equally  conspired  to  prevent 
a  coalition.  Solon,  therefore,  could  only  watch,  with 
parental  care,  over  the  safety  of  that  constitution 
which  he  had  framed,  without  attempting  to  adminis- 
ter a  remedy  for  its  disorders. 

82.  Plut.  Vtt,  Solon.  DuHng^  the  residence  of  Solon  in  Lydia,  is 
««pp08ed  to  have  happened  that  famons  conversation  with  Croeaiw* 
which  hat  bcea  retailed  by  so  many  historians,  and  wliich  had  ibr  its 
object  the  instability  of  human  greatness^  admirably  illustrated  by 
fTerodotus  in  the  history  of  the  Lydian  monarch  {Historior,  lib.  i.). 
Plutarch,  fond  of  story-telling,  has  repeated  it  in  his  Life  of  Softm, 
because  of  its  celebrity,  as  he  says,  notwithstanding  the  disagreement 
•rthe  pMtended  intervl«^v^  bewrtfeA  Solon  and  Croesitt  with  v€tt»iii 
C^ronQlogt^al  tables,  from  which  some  writers  had  attempted  to 
prove  it  tp  be  .fictitious,  but  which  he  represents  as  pot  to  be  depended 
upon  (Plut.  Vitf  Soion.).  And  this  artful  apology  for  blending  truth 
^d  falsehood,,  has  b^en  considered  by  a  multitude  of  modern  authors 
As  a  proof  of  the  uncertainty  of  all  ancient  chronology,  as  Plutarch 
could  not  rely  on  it.  To  me,  however,  it  appears  only  a  proof,  diat 
the  conversation  alluded  ^  w;as  cptisidered  as  fabulooa  by  the  more 
j^iulicious  ancient  historians,  and  that  the  old  man  was  disposed  to 
.relate  it,  for  the  purpose  of  embellishing  his  narratiTC.  1  cannot 
.therefore  help  expressing  my  surprise,  that  so  judicious  a  writer  as 
iDr.  Gillies,  who  placas^he  usurpation  o£  PisS^tratiis  (omversally 
allowed  to  have  happened  after  the  return  of  Solon  to  Athena)  in  the 
kI^P^M  beifbtet^  christian  wra,  and  the  accession  of  CroetBs  to 
the  Lydian  throne  sijct^eiLyeatte  Ut«r,  la  the  year  563  before  the  qpe 
if^^ifUft, -Greece,  chap.  vii.  and  «hap.  viii.  xiii.)t  should  ingraft  this 
conversation  into  the  page  of  history.  83.  Flut.  Viu  Solon, 

Pisistratas 
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*    maktrmus^  wbo  wtA  relived  to  Solm  tqrAe  nMN>  LEmm 
ther's  side,  wid  whose  mind  had  been  eBsfy  formed  by        ^II 
the  mttructions  of  that  legislator,  strove  to  blind  hia 
Vigilance  by  the  most  sedate  deportment,  and  the 
warmest  declariitions  of  hh  love  of  liberty  and  e<iiial 
freedom/  The  keen  eyes  of  Solon,  however,  pene*^ 
trated  the  fine  disgnise,  and  read  the  real  designs  of 
-  his  too  aspiring  pupilK     But  before  he  could  concert 
aiqr  measures  for  dcffeanng  them,  Pisistratus,  bya  bold 
artifice,  or  brave  and  fortunate  escape  from  a  conspi* 
racy  against  his  life,  became  master  of  the  republic*     Aat.  Ck 
Having  wounded  himself,  and  the  mules  that  drew  his     (S^b. 
chariot,  says  Herodotus;  but  more  probably  being        1.3. 
actually  wounded  by  assassins,  as  he  declared,  in  his 
way  to  his  country  seat,  he  returned  to  the  city,  and 
drove  violently  into  the  agora  or  market>place^^» 

F31td  with  compassion  for  the  lacerated  condition 
of  dieir  engaging  demagogue,  the  people  crowded  about 
him ;  while  he,  in  a  pathetic  speech,  ascribed  the  im« 
|»o^nt  vengeance  of  his  envious  and  cruel  enemies— «- 
the  iUs  he  had  suffered,  and  diose  he  had  to  fear^ 
solely  to  his  disinterested  patriotism  and  friendship  for 
the  poor.  Deeply  affected,  alike  by  what  they  heard 
and  saw,  tht  enraged  multitude  were  ready  to  fly  to 
arms.  In  order  to  quiet  them,  a  general  assembly  was 
summoned;  and  that  assembly,  at  the  motion  of  a 
popular  leader,  in  spite  of  all  the  arguments  of  Solon^ 
and  the  opposition  of  the  two  rival  factions,  appointed 
Fiststratus  a  guard  of  fifty  men^«  This  guard  ha 
took  the  liberty,  to  aidgmrat,  under  various  pr^taices, 
without  exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  people^*  At 
length,  finding  himself  sufficiendy  strong  for  accom- 
/^shing  his  purpose,  he  threw  off  the  nMsk;  toc)tr 

84.  Plot,  nbi  sii^.  85.  Herodot.  Ub.  i.    Plat  fU.  iUbb 

i6.Id.ilH4.  tr.  Pirn.  Ti^.  MWk 
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jMAt  of  :|hct  «Ute^« 

DvuriDg  j4i»  cammo^if^  nii«(Bd  by  tb^  revolution, 

.Alegadea-^ftd  hia  priiiciiM^  adbereats  sou|^t  safe^  in 

Ji^.  Nmr^oes  M;  appear  thai  Lyc«r«^  and  his  par- 

V^saaa  look  my  meiwuses  for  rcfllorioK  the  libexti^  of 

:  Athens*    But  Sokm,  idthough.  old  and  unsupported 

My  any  faetiooi  was  true  to  his.  principles*    He  onis 

.frhile  i^>braided  the  Athenismo  with  cowardice  i  and^ 

.at  another,  exhorted  diem  to  attempt  the  recovery  of 

;tfaeir  freedcon.    <^  It  wouM  bave  been  esaier,"  said 

htj  **  to  hmvfi  repressed  the  growth  of  tyranay ;  but 

*<  now  when  it  has  attained  aom^  hei^t,  it  wiU  be 

/*  moregktfioustocttrtitdown^*''  Finding,  however^ 

that  none  of  the  peo^e  had  courage  to  take  arms,  he 

returned  to  his  own  house ;  and  having  laid  aside  all 

ilhoughts  of  making  any  other  pubiic  eflbrt,.  placed  his 

weapons  at  the  street-door,  exclaiming  with  conscioua 

jpridey  in  the  hearing  of  his  fellow^dzens,  ^^  I  have 

.^  done  all  in  my  power  to  defend,  from  despotism^  so^ 

^<  country  s|nd  its  laws^^  T' 

But 

88.  Herodot.  et  Fbit.  Hbt  sup.  89.^1at  Vrt,  Solon, 

'90.  Id.  ibid.  Thus  consoled,  the  Athenian  legislator  passed  his 
few  femaining  years  as  a  wise  man  ought,  be  the  accidents  in  life 
vrhoct  tliey  rnayt  ia  social  oonverse  with  his  friends,*  and  in  the  exer- 
fM^  of  his  intdkctttsl  powers ;  but  espcfitsilx  of  hiA 'poetical  talent, 
which  he  seems  at  all  times  to  have  cultivated,  and  employed  as  a 
yesource  amid  the  rubs  of  fortune.  Hence  the  following  manly  sen- 
iiihcnt: 

■  ^*  Fop  vic(B,  though  plenty  fills  her  hom^ 
'<*  And  virtue  sinks  in  want  forlorn ; 
'5  Yet  ne^r  sball  Soloit  meanly  change 
"  His  trmb  £or  vjcaith'^  most  easy  nmgef 
*^  Since  virtue  lives,  and  truth  shall  standi 
«<  While  wealth  eludes  the  graspuig  hand. 
The  same  talent  served  to  dissiptte  the  langour  sf  old  age* 
»  .  "I grow 
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9«it  PwBltatas,  tii  mmmiatg  regaiifigmfjir  miSiik' 
vesting  him^  with  m^reac  power,  madir  no  rfaJmn^  ^t^^l!^ 
in  the  forma  of  the  Atheniaa  coftstttutsoo,  as  e«tfe» 
Uifthed  by  Solon.  He  aUbwed'tftits  assemblies,  its 
magistracies,  its  offices  ciril  and  milkary,  so  rsniain] 
and  he  enfiufced  the  dne  ezeciitik>n  m£  fai#  and  jastiea 
not  only  by  his  aiidKHrity  but  his  exampk ;  readiljc 
obeying  a  citation  to  ^pear  in  the^sourtof  are^»gttsi| 
on  a  charge  of  murder,  for  Which  he  was  acquittedH^i 
Hmice  the  frequent  sayii^  of  Solon :  ^  Lop  off  onlyr 
*^  his  ambition,  cure  him  of  the  lust  of  sway  i  and 
^*  there  is  not  a  man  more  disposed  to  erery  virtue,  on 
«<  a  better  eitiaen  than  Piatstratiis9^,'' 

AH  the  virtues  of  thisaccomplmhedprince,  however^* 
added  to  his  high  renoam  in  arms,  could  not 
cile  the  Adienians  to  kingly  power.  Twice 
Pisistmtus  ddiged  to  seek  refuge  in  exile,  and  as  ofteb 
did  he  recover  the  sovereignty  of  Attica,  by  his  supe* 
rior  talents;  his  courage,  his  conduct,  and  captivating 
xnaaners93.  The  causes  of  these  revolutions,,  and  the 
circumstances  with  which  they  were  a)ttended,  were 
thought  sufficiently  important  by  Herodotus  to  be  par«» 
ticularly  enumerated  in  his  narration : .  and  he  was  a; 
good  judge  of  such  matters*  But  to  the  ancient 
Greeks,  many  things  relative  to  their  own  affairs  ap»' 
peared  important,  which  would  seem  altogether  fri«' 
yolous  to  an  inhabitant  of  modem  Europe.  I  shalV 
therefore,  my  lord,  only  offer  to  your  consideration  9; 
few  leading  facts,  intimately  connected  with  the  cha- 
racter of  Pisistratus,  and  the  state  of  the  people  of 
Attica  during  his  domination. 

•*  I  grow  in  learning;  »8  I  grow  in  years." 
Says  he ;  and  afterward  adds,  with  much  good  humour : 
•*  Wine,  wit,  and  beauty,  still  their  charms  bestow; 
"  Light  all  the  shades  of  life,  and  cheer  us  as  we  go." 

Excerpt,  in  Plut.  Vit.  Sohj^ 
91.  Pint.  Vit,  Solon.  92.  Flat,  et  Diog.  Laert.  ubi  sup. 

93.  Htrodst.  lib.  i. 

The 
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AthwiJOTi  t^mntf  as  he  w  commaoly  cadlod,  warn  as 
csBcett  <rfpolitiealanitkni.  He  cxmfi&ccl  tke  honoais 
and  offices  of  the  state  almost  exclusively  to  his  own 
partiaansP*.  Enraged  at  finding  themselves  and  their 
adherents  deprived  of  all  power  and  consecpencey 
Megaoles  and  Lycnrgus,  the  leaders  of  ihe  two  de- 
pressed parties,  united  their  strengdi  against  their 
exulting  rival,  and  expelled  him  the  repufaUc«^,  Me« 
gacles,  however^dissatisfied  witfaliie  anarchy  that  en* 
soed,  sent  propdeak  of  support  to  the  banbhed*  chief. 
His  alliance  was  accepted,  and  Pisistratus  agaia  toc^ 
possession  of  the'  government^*  But  MegacUs^  on  tt 
fresh  disgust,  turned  agvnst  him  the  whole  weight  of 
the  Aknutonids ;  and  they  being  jomed  by  the  parti- 
sans of  Lycurgus,  with  whom  a  reconciliation  had 
taken  place,  oUiged  the  ^ant  once  more  to  divest 
himself  of  his  authority,  and  quit  his  native  country^. 

Pisistratus  retired  to  Eretria,  in  the  island  of  E^- 
hoea.  There,  though  in  banidiment,  he  possessed  so 
nnch  personal  interest,  and  was  held  in  such  high 
consideration  by  the  neighbouring  states,  that  he  was 
aUe,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  exile,  to  enter  the 
territory  of  Attica  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  and 
nsake  himself  master  of  Marathon'^  Here  he  erected 
his  standard*  Partisans  locked  to  him  from  all  quar- 
tets; and  he  eoon  found  himself  strong  enough  to 
yenture  to  march  toward  Athens'^.    The  Alcmieonids 

M.  Mturf.  in  PiiUtfat.    Thwcydid.  lUi.  vi. 

95.  H«rodot.  lib.  i.  96.  Id.  ibid* 

ST.  Herodot.  libi  sop.'  The  word  fv^ttf^^  or  tyrant,  among  the 
Greeks,  had  no  relation  to  the  abuse  of  power,  (he  meaning,  now 
commonly  alBxcd  to  it.  It  was  employed  solely  to  denote  a  citizen 
who  had  ndurped  the  government  of  a  free  state,  whatever  nse  he 
mig^l^t  make  of  his  authority.  Bat  that  such  authority  was  geneHitly 
shnscd,  must  also  he  admitted.  And  hence  the  modem  scceptatiea 
•itheword. 

aa.  Herodot.  lik  L  _  .  90.  I4.  ifaj4i 

rWet 
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^iwthimwhfaafsnMdabkamqr^  befitmlwffMi^    term 
the  metropolis*    But  Acy  attowod  thtnaelrfts  to  bt  ^;^!!^ 
soriiriaed,  and  their  forces  were  histantlyrouted^^^  . 

Now  was  the  season  for  PisulnCus^  to  dispiqr  hia 
demencjr :  and  his  presence  of  mind)  seCtmg  aside 
his  humankf,  was  too  great  to  let  slip  the  c^iportmiity; 
He  ordered  his  two  ^s,  Hippias  and  Hipparchns,  tir 
ride  after  the  fogitives,  and  tell  them,  is  his  namof 
that  thejr.hadnodiing to  fear^  if  diey  w^d  go  quied^ 
to  their  several  homes  '*<•  That  message  had  Uie  dc*" 
skred  eSect.  The  Atheman  imUtia,  relying  on  the 
unimpeached  faith  of  their  virtuous  but  too  ambitiour 
fellow-ciUzen,  utteriy  dispersed  themselves  and  never 
more  assumed  the  form  of  an  army ;  so  that  Pisistra* 
tus  entered  Athens  without  resbtance^  and  took  a  thirA 
time  pessesMon  of  the  governments^. 

The  slaughter,  however,  was  considerable,  notwith«, 
atandingthepoliticinterpositionofdie  generousvietor. 
And  in  oider  more  effettoally  to  secure  his  sway,  am 
well  as  to  provide  against  the  future  efiusion  of -blood,', 
the  mild  usurper  judged  an  act  of  severity  necessary* 
He  demanded,  as  hostages,  the  sons  of  all  those  dtisMU 
who  had  been  most  active  in  arms  against  him,  and~ 
who  had  not  fled  their  country ;  and  sent  them  to  the' 
island  of  Naxus,  which  he  had  formerly  conquered. 
Ue  also  retained,  for  the  support  of  hb  authority,  pait 
of  his  foreign  troops  i<»3»  By  these  wiseprecautioM, 
and  an  equitable  administradon,  Pisistratus  remained 
undisturbed  masterof  Attica,  till hisdeath ;  andtraiis- 
mittedthe  tyranny,  or  supreme  power,  to  his  two  sons 
Hippias  and  Hipparchus'^ 

HinMrchiia 

200.  Herodot.  lAii  sap.       101.  Hcrodot.  lib.  L       109.  Id.  ibid. 
103.Herodoe.iib.  i. 

104.  Id.  ibid.  I  have  not  concealed  tbe  grest  or  tlie  good  qmlititt ' 
of  PiftUtratuft;  yet  csn  I  not  Mcribo  sll  hit  btndkcm  actions  to  libe- 
ral 
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iPARTt  '  Hiypardios,  iMioii|^  represented  by  the  wccantm 
Thucydidet  as  the  younger  brother*''^,  appears  to  have 
succeeded  his  father  in  die  goreniment  of  the  Athe* 
nian  state '^.  He  was  a  munificent  patron  of  learning 
and  4he  liberal  arts,  and  drew  around  him  men  of 
genius  from  dl  ports  of  Greece.  In  imitation  of  his 
illastrious  sire  and  predecessor,  he  adorned  the  dty  of 
Athens  with  many  splendid  buildings,  while  be  cuiti« 
vated  the  morals  and  polisnbd  the  manners  of  its 
Inhabitants;    encouraged    industry,    and   rewarded 

Ttl  fntfrives.  A  mmn  whose  popviarity,  acqiUTtd  by  msay  Maadtshr 
vents,  enabled  hira,  and  whoie  ambition  prompted  him  to  assume  the 
mastery  over  his  fellow -citizens ;  and  who  found  it  necessary  to  mam- 
tain  his  power,  not  only-  by  a  military  force,  but  by  a  perpetual  at- 
tention to  the  favour  of  that  populace  by  which  he  had  acquired  it, 
woeld  often  be  obliged  to  dissemble  his  sentiments,  and  even  to  affect 
those  which  he  did  not  fsel.  He  mnst  frequently  hare  had  recourse 
to  both  simulation  and  dissimulation ;  not  only  in  words  and  exte- 
rior behaviour^  but  in  actions  or  public  conduct,  whatever  might  be 
the  natural  probity  of  his  disposition,  or  the  sincerity  of  his  {Private 
friendships. 

I  caanot  tberefinc  believe,  bccaoee  PiaiidratimiiiniishcA  aw  Athe- 
nians with  .the  first  complete  collection  of  Homer's  poems,  that  **  be 
was  zealous  to  diffuse  among  them  the  liberal  and  manly  sentiment  of 
t)iat  divine  poet"  (See  Dr.  Gillies's  MUt.  of  Greece,  chap.  xiii.).  I 
rather  think  he  was  desirons,  like  every  politic  usurper,  of  famish- 
ing, them  with  amwsement,  that  they  might  not  perceive  he  had  left 
them  oAly  the  shadow  of  liberty,  in  the  forms  of  their  free  constita« 
tion»  and  attempt  to  recover  the  substance;  that  they  might  have  less 
leisure  or  inclination  to  plot  against  his  arbitrary  government. 

With  the  same  view,  he  greatly  encouraged  industry  and  agri- 
oolttire,  in  preference  to  eommeroe,  or  such  mechanic  arts  as  might 
vigaient  the  popnbition  of  the  factious  ctiy  of  Athens  (Meurs.  in 
Pimtirai.  JSXizn,  Far.  MUt.  lib.  iz.  cap.  xxv.).  In  a  word,  Pisistra- 
tos  was  a  most  seductive  orator,  a  consummate  politician,  and  an  ac- 
complished^ prince;  and,  as  such,  I  have  represented  him.  No  abso- 
lute sovereign,  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  appears  to  have  been  a 
mom  p^rleot  master  of  the  art  of  reigning,  though  he  never  assumed 
the  title  of  king. 

105.  Thucyd.  lib.  vi. 
.     106.  Plato  in  liippareb.  ^lian,  Var,  Hut.  lib.  viii.  cap.  ii.  Menrf . 
is  Pimtrat, 
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.{piton,  in  resentment  of  a  private  injury'^.  And 
notwithstanding  his  public  virtue,  and  an  admintstra- 
tion,  which,  in  the  language  of  panegyric,  is  said  to 
have  revived  the  memory  of  the  golden  ug^j  so  strong 
was  the  detestation  of  the  Athenians  against  regal 
power,  after  they  had  recovered  their  freedom,  that 
his  murderers  were  long  celebrated  as  the  deliverers 
of  their  country  from  tyranny^^' :  and  many  statues 
were  erected  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  perpe« 
trators  of  the  crime"® ! 

The  tyranny  at  Athens,  however,  did  not,  properly 
speaking,  commence  till  after  the  death  of  Hippar- 
chus.  Hippias,  highly  incensed  at  the  assassination 
of  his  brother,  and  alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  put  to 
death  many  of  his  fellow-citizens,  beside  Harmo- 

lOr.  Id.  ibi<i 

108.  Thucydid.  lib.  vi.  Harmodius  bein^  in  the  t>Ioom  of  you^ 
and  beauty  (says  the  Greek  hifttorian),  Aristogiton,  an  Athenian 
«itiiea»  of  a  imetc  advanced  age,  doated  upon  him  (aecording  to  the 
jabominabie  kmetftbe  Greek*),  and  bad  him  in  his  poMessioa,  to  uie 
the  plain  language  of  Thocydides  (lib.  vi.).  Hipparchus,  who  was 
addicted,  it  seems,  to  the  same  unnatural  lust,  eagerly  solicited  the 
fevours  of  Harmoditts.  But  although  unsuccessful,  he  did  not  chnse 
to  make  use  of  force  (Id.  ibid.).  Meanwhile  Aristogiton  was  inflamed 
with  jealousy,  and  fiUed  with  terror,  at  the  advances  of  so  powerfhl 
a  rival;  and  the  Itjnor  and  the  bekned,  roused  to  resentment  by  an 
aggravating  circumstance,  not  connected  with  this  infamous  amour 
—an  atten^t  to  disgrace  the  sister  of  Harmodius,  concerted  and  ac- 
complished the  murder  of  the  Athenian  prince.    Thncyd.  ubi  sup. 

•  I  shaJl  leave  others  (See  Young's  BSst.  of  Athene  book  i.  cfaap^ 
viii.  and  Gillies's  HiH,  ^Greece,  chap.  zviH.)  to  mantain  the  purity 
of  such  connections;  for  to  me  they  have  always  appeared  suspicious. 
Plutarch  has  endeavoured  to  shade  them  under  the  veil  of  virtuous 
friendship;  but,  in  relating  facts,  he  forgets  his  general  reasonings. 

109.  Thucyd.  lib.  vi.  Dcmost.  Orat,  in  tepUn.  Plin.  IBet.  Ifat,\ih, 
xxxiv.  cap.  viii. 

110.  A  crime,  which  Thucydides  affirms,  arose  from  "a  compet|« 
tion  in  love;"  and  in  that  love  which  nature  abhors.  Thucyd.  lib* 
vi.  cap.  Kv. 
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PARTL  ^QsandAitBtoigiton"'.  All  whom  he  hated  or  feared 
^^"^^^^  fell  yicUms  to  his  severity"*.  Yet  farther  to  secure 
his  power,  and  even  to  provide  a  retreat,  in  case  of 
necessity,  he  looked  around  him  for  foreign  aid;  and 
having  married  his  daughter  Archedice  to  iBantides, 
son  of  Hippodus,  tyrant  of  Lampsacus,  with  whose 
£Eunily  he  entered  into  a  close  political  alliance"^^  he 
thenceforth  governed  the  Athenians  with  all  the  rigour 
of  despotism"^. 

The  exiled  Alcnueonids  and  their  adherents,  ever 
watchful  of  an  opportunity  to  recover  possession  of 
their  femily-estates,  and  to  re-establish  the  liberties 
of  their  native  country,  beheld  with  satisfaction  the 
discontents  occasioned  by  the  tyranny  of  Hippias. 
During  their  banishment,  they  had  engaged  in  their 
interest  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphos;  by  rebuild- 
ing, in  a  magnificent  manner,  the  temple  of  the  pro- 
phetic  god,  which  had  been  consumed  by  fire"^. 
And  they  were  now  able,  with  the  assistance  of  a  body 
of  Lacedamonian  forces,  procured  them  by  the  fa- 
vourable responses  of  the  oracle,  to  accomplish  their 
design. 

Aat  Ch.         Victorious  over  the  army  of  Hippias  in  the  field, 

Olyinp.      the  confederates  entered  Athens,  and  besieged  the 

**^-  ^-      tjrrant  in  the  acropolis.    That  citadel  was  of  sufficient 

strength  to  have  long  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the 

111.  Herodot.  lib.  v.  Tbncjdid.  lib.  vi.  Plato  in  iSfpareb, 
/Blian.  Var.  Mist.  lib.  xi.  cap.  riii.  113.  Id.  ibid. 

113.  An  epitaph,  found  at  Lampsacus,  on  the  lady,  who  formed  the 
basis  of  this  league,  is  recorded  b/  Thi^cydides,  and  worth/  of  beii^ 
preserved  to  the  latest  posterity. 

"  From  Hippias  sprung,  with  regal  power  army'd^ 

"  Within  this  tomb  Archedice  is  laid;  • 

*'  By  father,  husband,  brothers^  sons,  ally'd 

"To  haughty  tyrants,  yet  nnstain'd  with  pride.'* 

Thuqrd.  lib*  vi. 
14  Herodot.  ct  ThucydidU  ubi  sup.  115.  Herodot.  lib.  v. 

besiegersi 
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fcesiegcrsj    especially  as  the  Lacedaemonians  were    ]LETTER 
under  the  necessity  of  sbon  returning  home.     But       ^li 
accident  and  natural   aflFectioA   accomplished   what 
force  and  military  skill   seemed   unable   to  eflect. 
Anxious  for  the  safety  of  their  offspring,  Whoth  they 
had  conveyed  out  t^f  the  fortress,  and  who  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Alcmseonids,  Hippias  and  his 
partizans,  oA  condition  of  having  their  children  re» 
stored,  agreed  to  surrender  the  acropolih,  and  to  quit    Attt  Ch^. 
the  territory  of  Attica  within  five  days  "^.  pfrak 
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In  consequence  of  this  revolutioh,  the  Athenians 
recovered  their  political  freedom^  after  they  had  been 
)governed  by  the  ambitious  faihily  of  Pisistratus  for 
sixty-eight  y^arsi  And  notwithstanding  the  many 
Struggles  they  were  obliged  to  maintain,  in  order  to 
preserve  their  liberty  and  independency^  Against  the 
attacks  of  ambitious  neighbours,  and  the  conspiracies 
of  usurping  citizens,  they  acquired  a  degTee  of  import 
tance  in  Greece,  amid  the  turbulence  of  democracy, 
which  they  had  nfever  reached^  nor  ever  could  have 
attained,  in  the  repose  of  monarchy.  For,  as  Hero^ 
dotus  judiciously  remarks,  so  great  is  the  spring  com* 
municated  to  the  faculties  of  men  by  the  equal  distri- 
bution of  power,  that  their  most  Vigorous  efforts  under 
a  master  are  feeble  and  languid,  compared  with  their 
strong  exertions  in  a  stat^  of  perfect  freedom ;  where 
every  one,  in  acting  for  the  good  of  the  community^ 
may  be  said  to  act  for  himself,  and  considers  his  owii 
interest,  and  even  his  own  honour^  to  be  at  stake"^^ 

These  reflections,  suggested  by  the  expulsidn  oif 
the  Pisistratidac,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Athenian^ 
under  a  republican  government,  your  lordship  will  find 
more  fully  confirmed  and  exemplified  in  tl^e  history 

116.  Id.  ibii  lir.  Herodotiis,  UV.  r. 
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FAAT  I.  of  another  great  people  f  in  the  banishment  of  the 
^•^^^^"^^  Tarquins  from  Rome,  and  the  rapid  rise  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  grandeur^  after  the  establishment  of  their 
commonwealth*  I  shall  therefore  turn  your  eye  to- 
ward Italy,  before  we  trace  farther  the.  advances  of 
liberty  in  Greece.  But  we  must,  in  the  meantime-, 
take  a  view  of  the  progress  of  society  in  this  celebrated 
country* 
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TSE  PROGEESS  OF  ARTS,  HAKHERS,  RELtGIOV,  AKJ>  LITE- 
RATURE IK  GREECE,  FROM  THE  HEROIC  AGE  TO  THE 
FULL  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  ATHEKIAK  REFURLIC. 

In  inquiring  into  the  origin  of  the  Grecian  JJLVVKK 
states,  and  deducing  their  progress  in  policy  and  arms,  ^  ^^ 
I  have  had  occasion  to  notice  the  introduction  of  the 
more  useful  and  necessary  arts  among  the  people  of 
the  growing  communities^  The  arts  of  elegance  and 
design,  with  the  abstract  sciences,  properly  belong  to 
the  subsequent  period.  But  the  formation  of  the  man- 
hers,  the  religion,  and  the  popular  literature  of  the 
Greeks,  appertains  to  the  present. 

The  arts  introduced  into  Greece  from  Eg3^t,  Pho> 
nicia,  and  Asia  Minor^,  though  they  induced  the  roT- 
ing  and  barbarous  natives  to  live  in  fixed  habitations, 
bad  made  small  progress  before  the  Trojan  war.  And 
the  disorders  in  the  Grecian  states,  occasioned  by  that 
war,  prevented  the  surviving  adventurers,  on  their 
return  to  their  several  homes,  from  successfully  culti- 
vating the  conveniencies  of  life3 ;  whatever  new  ideas 
they  might  have  acquired,  during  the  pro9ecution  of 
their  foreign  enterprise,  by  viewing  the  improvements 
of  a  more>  polished  peopled. 

The  subsequent  invasion  and  conquest  of  Pelopon* 
nesos  by  the  Heraclids,  threw  all  things  again  into 
confusion^  ;  while  the  fermentation  produced  by  the 
rising  passion  for  liberty,  before  the  general  abolition 

1.  See  Lett.  II.  2.  IbidL  et  anct.  cit. 

3.  See  Lett.  III.  4.  Ibid.  5,SeclJht.IV. 
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FART  I.  of  ^monarchy  in  Greece,  yet  farther  retarded  A^. 
advances  of  the  arta  of  peace^.  But  after  these  eventai 
had  taken  pla^,  and  the  G4*eciaB  states  had  dischargedj^ 
with  their  surplus  of  pq^ulation,  their  restless  spirita 
in  colonies ;  planted  on  the  coast  of  Asia  M inor^  in 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  «£gean  and 
Ionian  seasi  society  made  rapid  progress  in  Greece% 
|od  in  aU  the  coBmwiniijes  speaking  the  Creek  tongue^ 

This  progress  was  accelerated  by  the  periodical 
celebration  of  the  Isthnuan,  Nemean,  Pythian^  and 
QiyOApic  ganes^:  but  more  especiaHy  the  IsUter.  At 
Itbose  games,  denominated  Mcred^  the  Greeks  assemi*. 
hkd  from  all  theh^  various  states,  and  from  att  the 
continents  and  islands  in  which  they  had  planted  ccd<K 
^s.  There,  appearing  as  the  people  of  one  great 
^ui^Qn^  they  entered  upon  a  generous  competition  of 
mental  talents,  as.  well  as  of  personal  abilities  and  zc% 
complishments^  Poets,  orators,  historians  a^id  pbilo^ 
fopher#,,  appeared  amiOPg  the  candidates,  for  fsune'. 

Never  had  emulation  a  more  i^cMrious  field,  or  social 
intercourse  a  wider  ^atre»  than  at  the  sacred  gamen 
of  Greece.  Mind  caught  fire  from  mind^ond  a  gene* 
ral  rivalship  took  places   not  only  between  indivi^ 

.  fk-  Ibid,  et  auct  cxt.  7.  See  JLett.  IV.  V.  et  aaet.  «it. 

8.  Of  the  institution  9XiA  celebration  of  the  Olympic  and  Pythian, 
games  an  account  has  already  been  given  (Lett.  V.  VI.).  The  lath^ 
n^ti  games  were  cefc*rated,  oti^  Sn  five  yoirs,  at  thfr  tathmvs  of 
Corinth:  and  the  Nemean,  once  in  three  years,  jut  Nenea in  Argolia.. 
These  i^mes  were  all  of  a  similar  nature,  and  the  same  kind  of  gym- 
nastic and  equestrian  exercises  were  performed  in  aH,  though  not  in 
the  same  order ;  namely,  running,  leaping,  wrestling,  throwti^  the- 
<l&sk,  faojtilig,  driving  the  chariot,,  and  riding  the  shigU  horse.  West^ 
{%e*rt.  m  lie  OfytMpif  gamn^  seer,  vii.— «vii.  aaid  tlie  aothoiB  ciAedir 
See  alte,  op  the  sadoe  su^yact,  Mtm,  Jkfmtat,  a  PmbertbtM,  per.  M . 
Burette  et  M.  I'Abbe  Gedojrn.  dana  CMm  dn.  Menu  tk  I'Aeademic^ 
^cyale  da  Itucrifii.  et  Beiia  l£ttr^^  tom,  t^ 

%.  l«W.i^  W.  .^orfot^ 
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cbtok  bot  €OflMMmitie«*<>#  The  eflbds  were  answer-  UTTEft 
9lalLe,  and  mch  tt«  buve  Mtottithed  sdl  suoceeding  agee.  ^^' 
There  the  Gredan  nttmen  were  polisfaedf  while  Gre^ 
cion  policf  was  petfecled'*.  A  laudable  desire  of 
elegance,  in  draas  aii4  accommodation,  was  diAiaed  i 
and,  in  consequence  of  that  taste,  better  houses  were 
buik  by  the  rich ;  stately  temples  were  reared  to  th# 
gods ;  relig^us  cereasooies  were  aaukipUed,  and  tfaead 
trical  exhibitions  invented. 

But  the  advances  of  refinement  were  very  unequal 
in  the  different  states  of  Greece.  Sparta,  hedged  round 
by  the  austere  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  and  in  a  man« 
ner  exchadedfrom  all  intercourse  with  fbreignen,  was 
backward  in  admitting  the  approaches  of  elegance,  and 
late  in  adopting  the  improvements  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  happiness  of  human  life.  The  axe 
and  die  saw  were  long  die  only  tools  employed  by  the 
Lacedeemonians  in  finishing  the  timber-work  of  their 
housas*^^  Their  architecture  and  furniture  were  pro* 
portionably  rude'^  Gjrmnastic  exercises  were  dieir 
chief  amusements ;  and  the  maxims  of  policy  and  war» 
which  formed  their  literary  code,  were^  at  Sparta^  the 
sole  objects  of  a  liberal  education'^. 

10.  West,  iibi  Slip. 

11.  Id.  ibid.  The  amttsowntt  whidi  the  Greeks  shnvdin  conuMn 
At  Olympu*  or  Pisa,  and  otter  pieces  wbere  tbosc  allies  were  uhk 
hrsklttd,  naturaUx  disposed  their  miads  to  gaiety  sad  good  bmrnnr. 
They  bad  ikily  occasion  to  tniagie  freely,  to  see  tad  converse  "Wttli 
each  other.  They  seeami  to  be  ia  a  laaaaer  iahabitaste  of  the  saass 
«iiy :  they  offiered*  as  one  people*  satcrifices  to  tlie  sasae  God*  asid  par* 
ticlpated  the  aaiae  pleasures  (Str^io,  lib.  ia:}.  By  thcee  neane  pepa^ 
lar  prejudices  we^c  rubbed  off;  aninaostties  vftrt  ipfteiied  i  the  caaies 
pf  umbrages  were  explained  and  removed;  and  the  people  of  the  dllV 
ferent  Grecian  spates*  having  thus  an  opportunity  of  learaiag  eaeli 
others  Jtreng;th  and  disposition,  aa  veU  as  the  force  and  preparatioaa 
of  their  cenmon  enemies,  were  enabled  to  provide  for  their  aeearhy » 
and  to  encourage  each  other  »  fsard  and  laakotain  their  ewiiiaon 
liberties. 

%2.  Plot.  Vit,  Lycurg.  13.  14.  ibid* 

14,  Xenoph.  Hep.  L^foiL. 
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PART  I.  The  aspett  of  thmgt  wu  verydifimttt  ct-Coriatii^ 
Ewfy  enridied  by  comsMrcei  and  habituated  to  «d 
eztiensive  iotercoorte  widi  foreign  nattom,  the  Corm* 
thiitts  indulged  thenaelres  in  all  the  ddicacies  of 
Asiatic  huouy,  and  even  imitated  die  pompof  orientsd 
opulence'^.  Their  cttf  was  accordingly  ffled  with 
templea,  palaces,  theaitres,porticoes,  and  private  houses 
equally  admirable fortheir  structure*^.  Theygavebirth, 
during  the  period  under  consideration,  to  the  order 
named  Corinthian,  the  most  superb  in  architecture,  and 
adorned  theirpublic  buildings  with  columns  and  statues 
of  the  mp6t  exiiuisite  workmanship*'. 

The  Athenians,  though  yet  less  wealthy  than  the 
Corinthians,  discovered  an  equal,  if  not  superior  taste 

15.  TbiiC7d.lib.i.j5dra^,lib.Tiii.»riunin.lHi.xxr.  16.ld.ibMl 
17.  PI  in.  et  Strabo,  nbi  tup.  Contrary  to  tbe  opioloe  of  W»vi»U 
mann  (ffitt,  de  I*  Art  de  I'Antiquiu,  liv.  vi.  chap,  i.),  I  am  disposed  to 
believe^  that  the  earlj  progress  of  architecture  and  sculpturoat  Corinth 
was  partly  occasioned  bj  the  longer  continuance,  or  revival  of  regal 
fovammeot,  in  tbat  cttyaad  its  territorf.  Absolait  princes  have  evsar 
been  fond  of  magiiifceat  baildyigs,  tho  most  aimfictat  patnms  of 
atatnaries  and  painters,  and  the  greatest  encouragera  of  all  the  arts 
that  can  contribate  to  the  splendour  of  a  palace;  but  unfriendly  to 
the  higher  strains  of  poetry,  and  the  bolder  effusions  of  doqoence, 
which  require  the  utmost  freedom  of  thought  and  sentiment ;  and 
still  more  so  to  history,  which  delivers,  or  ought  to  deliver,  without 
m  veil,  troths  they  are  afraid  to  hear.  The  courts  of  stich  princes 
are  also  favourable  to  polished  manners;  as  the  delicate  disguises  of 
the  passions  become  necessary,  to  save  their  pride  from  mortiScation ; 
snd  the  play  of  wit  and  conversation,  to  contribute  to  their  amuse* 
ment,  and  to  flatter  their  vanity.  In  order  to  establish  this  position,  I 
have  no  occasion  to  advert  to  modem  times,  or  to  anticipate  the  events 
in  ancient  history.  As  the  Corinthians  owed  theii*  first  advances  in 
elegance  and  refinement  chiefly  to  their  famous  tyrant  Periander, 
who  lived  in  the  sixth  century  before  the  christian  era  (Diogen. 
Z^aert.  Vit,  Feriand.),  the  people  of  Samos  were,  in  like  manner,  in- 
debted for  their  early  progress  in  civility  to  Polycrates,  as  we  shall 
Jiave  occasion  to  observe;  the  Lesbians  to  Pittacus,  and  tfie  Athenians 
to  Pisistrattts;  all  nearly  contempoimries* 

for 
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£cMT  degairce  and  refinement.  Th»t  taste  was  ^cou-  LETTER 
nged  and  improred  by  the  ambitious,  liberal,  and  ac-  ^^^' 
complished  Pisistra^,  and  his  two  aspimg  sons  and 
anccessonu  They  first  decorated  the  Athenian  capital 
uridi  splendid  builditkgs,  and  polished  the  manners  of 
its  inhabitonts'^.  Under  the  govemment  of  Pisi^atus 
was  laid  &e  foundation  of  the  magnificent  temple  of 
Jupiter  at  Athens'^;  and  Thespis,  under  his  patron- 
age, gave  a  beginning  to  the  theatrical  entertainments 
of  the  Greeks^^ 

The  Elians,  happy  in  a  fertile  soil,  which  they  culti- 
vated with  much  care ;  and  enriched  as  well  as  polish* 
ed  by  the  periodical  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games 
and  festival,  made  early  advances  in  civility,  and  in  all 
the  arts  connected  with  religious  pomp*'.  A  striking 
proof  of  that  early  proficiency  appeared  in  the  superb 
temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  erected  about  six  hun- 
dred years  before  the  Christian  sera,  by  Libon,  a  native 
of  Elis*^,.  This  famous  temple,  of  the  Doric  order  in 
architecture,  was  wholly  built  of  a  beautiful  marble, 
resembling  that  of  Paros,  found  in  the  neighbouring 

18.  Sec  Lett.  VL  and  the  authors  cited. 

19.  This  temple  was  afterward  enlarged  by  the  Athenians  during 
fhc  administration  of  Pericles,  and  finished  by  the  bounty  of  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria,  who  charged  himself  with  the  expense 
of  the  nave,  and  the  columns  of  the  portico.  It  was  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  and  considered  as  a  model  of  perfection  in  that  style  o£ 
architecture.    Vitruv.  lib.  vi». 

20.  Plot.  et.  Dlogpen.  Laert.  Vit,  Solon.  Perceivmg  the  abuse  that 
might  be  made  of  theatrical  exhibitions,.  Solon  called  Thespis  to  him, 
after  being  present  at  the  performance  of  one  of  his  compositions,  and 
asked  him,  if  he  was  not  ashamed  of  telling  so  many  lies  before  $• 
great  an  assembly.  Thespis  excused  himself  by  saying,  that  there 
could  be  no  harm  in  so  doing,  as  his  fictions  were  not  intended  to  hfi 
considered  as  truths.  Solon,  striking  the  ground  with  his  staff,  steri>- 

'  ly  replied,  "If  we  encourage  such  fictions^  we  shall  find  them  influ- 
**  ence  our  most  serious  transactions"  (Plut.  Vit.  Solon.).  Of  thi« 
i;|nith|  the  Athenians  had  fatal  experience. 

21.  Stn^o,  lib.  riii.    Pausan.  }ib.  t.  '  22.  Fausan.  lib.  v. 

country. 
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MET  I.  country,  and  surrounded  with  a  colonnade  of  the 
same  materials^  Its  height,  from  the  area  to  the 
dome,  or  vaulted  roof,  was  sixty-eight  feet ;  its  breadth' 
Binety-fiye,  and  its  lengtfi  two  hundred  and  thirty.  It 
was  covered  with  marble,  brought  from  mount  PeTite-< 
licon  in  Attica^  and  cut  into  the  form  of  tiles*^.  Its 
decorations  I  shall  afterward  have  occasion  to  describe^ 
in  tracing  the  progress  of  the  Greeks  in  sculpture  and 
painting* 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  assign  the  causes,  and 
to  point  out  the  gradual  advances  of  improvement  in 
Greece.  But  it  was  in  the  islands  of  the  -figeian  seai 
and  among  the  Grecian  colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  that 
the  liberal  arts  first  began  to  disclose  themselves  to  ad- 
Vantage.  And  there  architecture  first  displayed  those 
just  proportions,  and' that  unity  of  design,  which  have 
Continued  to  command  the  approbation,  and  attract  the 
admiration  of  enlightened  mankind,  in  all  succeeding 
ages^.*    The  Dorians  and  lonians,  on  the  Asiatic 

coast^ 

23.  id.  Ibid. 

24.  Thw  more^rty  proficiency  of  the  AsUtie  Greeks  in  the  liberal 
mrttr  and  in  all  tbe  wDrks  depending  vpMi  Imagination  «ad  senthiinir; 
ni»7  be  Mf  ribed  partly  to  mpiral,  and  pardy  to  physiotl  catties ;  lo  the 
long  pejiod  of  peace  and  prosperity  which  tb^y  had. enjoyed,  Srst  in 
a  state  of  independency,  and  afterward  under  the  protection  of  the 
Lydian  monafchs  $  and  to  a  Country  and  climate  calculated  to  awakeo, 
and  to  fester  all  the  powers  of  genius.  <*  The  Ionian  cities/'  wl&erc 
t^  elegant  arts  were  moet  laccessfully  cidtivated»  "  wte  faore  eooH 
tnodiouftly  and  happily  situatedj^"  says  the  venerable  father  of  history, 
*'  than  any  other  we  know  among  men ;  for  they  are  neither  chilled 
with  cold,  rendered  damp  by  rain,  nor  exposed  to  the  excesses  of  heat 
and  drought"  (Herodot.  lib.  i.).  In  this  fine  climate,  and  in  a  coun- 
tVybeautifuUy  diversified  with  hills  and  vallies,  intersected  by  riversi 
broken  by  bays,  aiftl  constantly  refreshed  with  gales  from  the  nttme* 
ibus  isles  that  crown  the  iGgean  see,  the  Asiatic  Orbeks  were  favoured 
with  the  gayest,  and  the  grandest' views  of  nature ;  with  every  circum. 
atance  that  can  excite  or  cherish  the  human  faculties.    Genius,  how-* 

r;  is  said  to  be  the  produce  of  every  di  mate  j  and,  in  sodi^dcgtee,  it 
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eoMt)  invented  those  elegant  orden  that  sUUbear  their  LCTTCR . 
stamen;  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  present  pe- 
riod waa  bud  the  foundation  of  the  magnificent  temple 
of  Diana  ^t  EpheansPi.  This  Umpkt  which  waa  of 
the  Ionic  order,  became  the  boast  of  Grecian  arcbi<% 
tectare»  and  the  vonder  of  the  ancient  world  i  thou^ 
leas  on  account  of  ita  sise»  than  because  of  the  majeatic 
beauty  of  its  structure,,  the  choice  materials  of  which, 
it  waa  composed,  and  die  richness  of  its  ornaments.  It 
was  about  two  hundred  feet  wide,  and  four  hundred 
feet  long;  and  it  contained,  when  completely  finished^ 
one  hundred  and  twenty^seven  columns  of  the  finest 
marUe^  si:i^y  feet  hi^  and  ingeniouilj  sculptured*^ 

Manners  kept  pace,  as  they  alwaya  win,  with  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind>  and  th^  convenienciea  . 
and  eleganciea  of  lifc«  The  manners  of  the  Greeks 
during  the  heroic  age,  so  finely  pourtrayed  (as  wt  hava 
seen)  in  the  poems  ef  Homer,  and  so,  frequently  ofer« . 
ed  to  unreserved  admiration^  by  moderii  writera^  wer^ 
accordingly  deeply  shaded  with  barbarism^ 

Tbia,  my  lord,,  la  an  unpkaaant  t^uth.  But,  in 
hiatorical  maHert » the  least  engi^ag  iacts  are  of  infi« 
nitety  more  value,,  than  the  most  captivating  ittuaiooa 
of  fiction^  We  must  therefore  beware,  wbik  We  take 
for  our  guide  Homer,  tlie  most  ancient  painter  ^ 
manners,  we  must  beware  of  beiog  deceived  by  the 
magic  of  his  poetic  fancy.  Objects  seen  through  the 
medium  of  ima^oation  are  always  roagpified  to  the  eye 
of  the  observer  ;  and  when  admirauon  iathe  predomi* 

is.    <*  Bm  th«  rtchett  growtlis,  aji4  fiiivwt  $hPOH  of  gciJtM/*^  to  am  - 
Xh^  words  of  a  lesMmedand  tngteioiw  autlior,  "s^log^  Ukt  ethtr  piaact, 
lirom  tbe  happiest  eaq^ition,  and  most  {ricodly  MiL"    Bli«kwdl'S 
Inquiry  into  the  Uft  and  Writing*  of  Homer ,  sect.  i. 
^5.  Pausan.  lilv  t.  26.  Vitruv.  lib.  iii.  vU.    PUn.  lib.  zxxvi 
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PARTL  nte^ mode  of  tlie  nted,  they  wi&be  viewed,  iawsMi^ 
and  consequently  delineated,  with  many  adTen^'ttioM 
beauiies  and  extrinsic  goodqualilies«  Such  we  Aadt^ 
be  the  case,  even  When  truth  is  the  caA  proposed  ^ 
how  much  greater  then  must  have  been  the  heighten* 
mgB  in  the  writings  of  Homer  ?  ii4m>  wished  taboUl  up 
to  the  imitadon  erf*  his  countrymen  the  reputed  wisdom, ' 
the  virtues,  and  valiant  exploiu  of  a  band  of  heroea, 
already  almost  deified  in  the  ttrdent  hnag^tions  of 
the  superstitious  Greeks, 

Marriage,  as  I  have  had  ocaasioa  td  observe,,  is  in 

law  of  nature,  and  its  rites  are  recogmsed  and  unden* 

stood  even  among  savages^.  The  people  of  Greece  ia 

the  heroic  age,  had  made  several  rea^oves  from  the 

savage  state ;  and  they  hadbeen  £svouaed  withinstj^c- 

tors  from  Egypt,  where  the  union  of  one  n[ian  with  one 

woman  was  stricdy  enjoined  by  law,  and  adultery  sc« 

verely  punished'^    The  marriage  tie  was  accordin^y 

held  sacred  among  the  Greeks,  diuing  those  galUitt 

times ;  nor  was  a  plurality  of  wives  iafkdgedi^     The 

•latter  circumstance  is  rather  |-emarkable,  as  they  may 

'be  said  to  have  pugdmsed  their-  brjides^,  and  we're 

Irtde  delicate  in  regard  to  what  prior^  connections  jtbey 

might  have  formed^'*    The  fad,  however,  is  incon- 

•     '    *      •  troyertible; 

^V.  8se  Leu.  I*  and  idie  sotbors  there  eked.     « 

^8.  Id.  ibid.  29.  Pausan.  lib.  li^. 

30.  This  matter  I  know  has  been  disputed  (Gillies,  Hut.  Greece, 

chap,  ii.) ;  but  there  is  no  overturning  established  faets.  Agamemnon 

tells  Achilles  as  an  inducement  to  an  alliance,  that  he  will  ^ve  him 

<Mie  of  hit  daughters  in  marriage,  without  requiring  any  price  (Hona. 

Ifiad.  lib.  ix.).    And  Danaus  finding  nobody  disposed  to  marry  l^is 

dsoghoen,  misctMint  of  the  atrodty  of  their  charaycter,  made  a  pub* 

lit  declaratiofu  \\iH  be  would  net  demand  any  presents  from  the 

bai^cgtoowa  (Paosan.  lib.^iiL).    The  dower  giveji  with  the  bride,  la 

return  for  such  presentSp .  seems  aot  to  have  been  common  till  latter 

^1.  The  proofs  of  this  indelicacy,  or  ind^ilgence  to  female  weak- 
wt»,  are  nunberless  in  anci«nt  Grecian  writers.  A  modern  historian 

Us 


tror«rdbl«;  and  fio-ituttsseluUe  yftn  tbe  bands  of    L£TTEa 
wedlock  sa{]{x>sed  t©  be,  on  the  aide  of  the  wife,  that    *«.^^r^ 
It  was  long  considered  as  disgracefiil,  and  even  unlaw* 
ful,  ibra  widow  to  many  a  second  Im^band^^ 

As  in  everjr  country  where  the  sanctity  of  the  m^ 
riage  bed  is  preserved  inviolate,  the  aflEeotionbetweei^ 
husband  and  wife,  and  of  parents  to  their  cbildreo^ 
was  warm  during  the  unoorrupted  tim^s  of  aacieQ$ 
Greece.  The.  respect  of  children  to  their  parents,-  an 
effect  proceeding  from  the  same  cause,  love  between 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  one  family,  ^d  all  tbei  ties 
of  blood,  were  also  strong  in  the  heroic  age33.  Agree* 
able  to  natural  justipe,  an  equal  division  of  profMrtf 
took  place  among  the  brothers,  on  the  death  of  .their 
father,  or  common  head34.  But  a  portion  of  re^e(:l 
descended  to  the  eldest  son,  as  his  birth-rlgbt^  witb-n 
degree  of  submission  to  his  authority^^^  ^i 

This  submission^  however,  seenu  to  have  ceased, 
when  the  younger  brothers  became  themselves  heads 
of  families.  To  them  dieir  sons  resorted  for  commands^ 
and  new  subdivisions  were  formed^^.  Yet  the  head# 
of  all  the  younger  branches  of  every  illustrious  family^ 
appear  long  to  have  looked  up  with  veneration,  thoMg}i 
without  any  sense  of  inferiority,  to  the  head  of  the 
eldest  branch  of  that  family,  as  Aeir  chief  or  centre  of 
consanguinity ;  as  they  originally  had  to  his  predeces- 
sors, a*,  the  centre  of  their  political  unions^.     For 

lu8  given  that  weakness  a  very  gentle  name  t  "  The  crimt  of  hsviag 
too  tender  a  )ieart!"  Gill'uit,  Sift,  Greece,  chap.  ii.  ^ 

32.  Pausan.  lib.  ii.  Tradition  kas  even  preserved  tho  ntmt  of  Cor- 
gaphona,  tkc  first  widow  that  ventured  to  violate  the  rule.    Id.. ibid. 

a^.^Boaier,  passim.  34.  ArUt.  Fblit.  lib.  vi.     Homfr» 

oJ^^Sk  x\y.  35.  Horn.  Iliad.  lib»  xv. 

36.  ^J^»fkford*8  Cwnec.  book  vi.  and  the  authors  cited. 

37.  ii*.  ibid.    Sec  also  Mitford^  ^«##.  ^f  ^rmn,  chsp.  IIL  •««.  »▼• 

blood 
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fUiVV    Mood  piDCitt»d  •mhority  before  wkdom  or  niM^f 
mA  In  coDJuaction  lildi'dMMe  «til  iMt  kniiiudns  it. 

In  die  heroic  age,  wiftdoniMd  vhmr  Wfitrbecoaitf 
essential  to  die  acquisttiooi  as  well  as  to  dwanppoft  of 
kingslup  or  chief  magistracjr;  and  even  Co  endde  a  son 
to  succeed  his  faAer  in  diat  high  oflice,  whateref 
might  be  the  claims  of  blood  to  pre-eminence.  It  was 
ne  cessary  that  worth  should  recommend  his  hereditary 
title  to  the  approbation  of  the  elderS)  or  heads  of  re» 
patable  families,  and  that  it  jhoiddbe  confinned  by  the 
body  of  the  people^* 

Having  thus  discovered  the  dalms  and  the  qoali^ 
ties  reqttiute  for  the  attianment  and  support  of  loyal^ 
in  Greece,  during  the  heroic  times,  let  us  next  const* 
der  the  nature  and  privileges  of  the  often  itadf*  Tha 
king,  as  head  of  the  community,  enjoyed  the  important 
functions  of  high  priest,  supreme  judge,  and  com« 
mander  in  chief  i  as  he  was  supposed  to  be  the  most 
pious,  wise,  and  valiant  member  of  die  state^^*  But 
reltpous  supremacy  appears  to  have  been  his  oi^  ejD* 
'dttsive  privilege^*  The  elders  or  senators  shared  with . 
him  the  command  of  the  army :  they  also  participated 
with  him  in  the  administration  of  justice :  while  the 
Voice  of  die  people  confirmed,  or  reversedi  both  his 
and  their  decislons^^. 

Nor  was  the  acknowledged  majesl^  of  the  people 
less  conspicuous  in  piditical  aihurs.    They  claimed  a 

SS.  See  Lett*  I.  of  AiU  work.       *  99.  Hbih.  Odjtr.  lib.  1.  t.  rVt.  th 

40.  Horn.  JilaU.  ttb.  i1.  AHstot.  MtUe.  lib.  Hi.  cap.  v.  Strabo,  Ifb.  i. 

41.  So  inttmatelf  tortnectcd,  in  the  mindi  of  the  Greelct  acnd  Rd« 
iiiaiu,  was  the  idea  of  Hyig  or  head  of  the  afate;  with  that  of  chie^ 
laeriSeei'  or  head  of  the  establl  shed' refig ion,  that  they^tlt  ^avethe 
name  to  their  Ikigli  priest,  afiter  the  aholition  of  royalty.  ISeMoiUr. 
in  Jfeer.  Cictro,  de  timua,  VM:  i.  Bion.  Hallcimass.  litr.'  v:  * 
~   42.  Horn.  lUad.  lib.  xtI.  xriii.  Ariitot.  M?r.  lib.  Ui.  tap.  xhr,  xv. 

bright 
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light  ID  b«cdBiiilMl^fei«gtfd^.«il'iMttltndrn^^  Urrt* 

cil  of  stftte,  coVkttmded  die  will  of  the  king,  the  tt%o* 
Intims  of  dMt  Yttterafafe  bodjr  Weire  gioArenied  by  the 
{ibptthr  Atembljrtfl,  ia  the  earljr  khigckmU  v£  Gireece, 
tafoUf  a»fai  Ae  moitdemocndcal  of  die  tabeequemt 
repufaUaiiS 


IticsaMe  dlilributioKof  po^er^dMM^if^ 
of  mOMUcliical,  arittocntkal)  nxd  dieinochtttcal  nile^ 
Which  cb«nkcterisedtfac  civil  gdvemmeotof  the  earijr 
Gi-ectan  kingdoms  or  states,  and  which  idinost  eVecj 
whete  prevails  among  nations  in  a  similar  stage  of  tlieilr 
M>cial  progress^  was  also  fomid  in  each  particalat 
tamn^  and  in  tlie  gniaiest  military  cOnfederaciest^ 
Agamemnon)  though  appointed,  dttrin|;  tbe.Trbjaii 
Wftr,  commander  in  thief  Of  the  combined  forces  of 
Graece,  bjr  the  voite  of  its  united  princes,  was  tvot 
invested  with  absolute  authority^  On  the  day  of 
fcttttte,  When  the  Whole  army  wad  in  some  melwttre 
under  his  immediate  comitiandj  he  had  the  power  of 
life  and  deaths ;  but,  on  all  other  occaiiicMs,  his 
power  was  very  limited.  He  could  adopt  fio  measure 
without  assembling  a  council ;  and  In  every  such  coilli^ 

43.  Hof».  tSoii.  Hbi  ii.  Odj/M,  lib.  iit.  viit.  AriitAit.  MOii.  lib.  liL 
^ap.  V.  Dion.  Halicirnass.  lib.  ii. 

44.  It  would  be  ah  insult,  however,  upon  the  wisdom  of  Ly- 
fcurgus,  to  say  nothing  of  that  of  Soloii,  to  Mppmt  *'  liis  famous  taws 
**  were  almost  exaer  copies  of  the  lulstonis  and  institotions  that  unU 
*'  versaltxptevaitcd  in  Greece  dbring  tbeheroiS  alts''  (GitliSs,  M^. 
Greece,  chap.  ii.).  Lyettrg:tts,  Indeed,  lived  too  near  to  thS  afes  o^ 
barbarUmt  to  have  a  distinct  idiia  bf  the  perfiBCtion  of  the  hsman 
character.  H4  accordingly  paid  too  milch  attention,  as  I  hive  had 
occaaton  to  observe  (l4tt.  V.;,  to  the  physical*  sad  too  little  to  tho 
moral  qualities  of  man.  But  pedants,  secluded  from  the  world*  or 
men  who  have  viewed  it  With  an  undiscerninf  eyo,  and  never  tseied 
the  pleasures  of  ^lished  life«  only  will  ffive  the  state  of  society,  ia 
tlie  heroic  times,  a  preference  over  that  of  the  present  enHghiened 
and  civiliaed  age.  inmod«ra£ar9pe. 

45.  Plttt.  Fir.  TUs.  49.  Horn.  lUad.  lib.  ii. 

cil, 
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FART  T.    cil,  whedier  general  or  select,  the  utmost  Medbm  of' 
speech  was  allowed,  atul  aU  resdatbns  «ln!€  ukimatefy 
determihed  by  die  plutaUty  <^  Voicesr^.      -  ■ 

The  same  bold  fireedom  that  distinguahed the  piddic 
deliberaticms  of  the  Greeks,  during  tUe  heroic  zsgo^ 
also  characterised  their  manners  in  private  fife^« 
Among  such  a  people,  little  politeness  or  mutual  de- 
ference couldbe  expected : — ^md  it  was  iiot  HtHUid )  nor 
much  delicacy  in  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes^*  ffn<» 
maaity  was  then  even  little  regarded.  M<Mt  of  the 
early  Grecian  heroes  had  been  guilty  of  murder^ ; 
and  many  of  them  had  fl^  their  country,  without  sa» 
tiding  the  demands  of  justice^.'.  Ye^  the  sadsfactioa 
required  was  only  a  pecuniary  mulci^^*  In  vain, 
therefore,  should  we  attempt  to  apologise  for  such 
outrages,  by  ascribing  them  to  the  want  of-  legal  re« 
dress^;  and  still  less  should  we  impute' them  merely 

47.  Ibid.  lib.  i.  ii.  ix.  48.  Horn.  Odyu.  pusim;  et  ApoHod. 

lib.  i.  ii.  lii. 

49.  Horn.  Hiad.  et  Odyu,  passim.  "  No  langaage,"  says  Mr.  Mit- 
ford,  ''can  give  a  more  elegant,  or  a  more  highly-colowred  picture  of 
**  conjugal  aflfection,  than  is  displayed  in  the  conversattoii  between 
*•  Hector  and  Andromache*  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Uiad"  (£f<*f.  of 
Greece,  chap.  iii.  sect.  iv.).  Yet  Hector  had  the  inddicacy  to  tell 
ber,  after  enumerating  the  future  woes  of  Troy,  of  Hecuba,  of  royal 
Priam,  and  of  his  brothers  many  and  brave,  that  not  all  so  muck 
affected  his  soul  as  the  griefs  which  she  had  to  bear;  "  when  some 
••  rude  Greek,  in  his  pride,  should  come  and  lead  her  away,  a  mourn- 
••  ful  captive  of  freedom  bereft ;  when  far  from  her  native  land,  she 
•*  should  weave  the  web  for  some  haughty  dame,  or  bear  water  from 
"  the  spring  (Hom.  Iliad,  lib.  vi).  Unwilling,"  adds  he,  "  thou  the 
««-  burden  bearest ;  but  hard  necessity  commands*'  (Id.  ibid.).  A  maa 
who  should  so  talk,  in  modem  times,  would  be  accounted  a  brute. 
^  50.  Hom.  Iliad,  passim,  et  Apollod.  Tib.  i.  ii.  iii.  51.  Id.  ibid. 

52.  Hom.  Iliad,  lib.  ix.  The  venerable  bard  is  very  precise  on  this 
subject.  "  A  brother,"  says  he,  in  the  person  of  Ajax,  ••  receives 
*'  the  price  of  a  brother's  blood :  fathers  for  their  slain  sons  are  ap- 
",  peased.  The  murderer  pays  the  high  fine  of  his  crime;  and  in  his 
••.city  unmolested  remains."    Id  ibid.       .  ' 

SZ.  To  this  cause  those  violences  have  been  ascribed  by  some  late 
writers.  Set  Mitford's  iff  if,  of  Greece ^  chap.  iii.  sect.  iv. 
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^fibimrtire  of  the  nobler.  Tirtues^*  They  were  thio  .^XIIl 
SHtaral  qcmeiciiiicfic^a  of  tiu^t  feroci^  of  dispositiociy 
wfak^  too  frequently  tjrraamses  over  men  not  «ifl&» 
dentin  sdWhied  to  the  restraiotaof  law^or  acqttainte4 
wdi  tlie  jardvwtages  of  social. union ;  and  which  ought 
ta*temch4i&  to  value  the  milder  virtues,  connected  with 
ifae  cukor&of.tfie  heart;  widK>ut  which  the  prohibit 
tioifs  of  the  legislature,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  map* 
giatrate,  will  ever  be  found  ineffectual  to  civiliaa 
Biankind,  or  to  form  tbem  to  the  habits  of  polished 
society. 

But  if  the  resentments  of  the  Greeks,  in  those  ruda 
times,  were  keen,  their  friendships  were  proportion* 
ably  warm.  Men,  who  had  shared  mutual  dangers 
and  tinls,  were  knit  in  the  closest  bands  of  friendship 
and  hospitality^^.  From  friendship  the  transition  was 
easy  to  love. 

54.  Dr*  <^1Um  is  not  singalar,  in  entertaini^  this  opinion  (BUt^^ 
Greece,  chap,  ii.)^  but  it  requires  very  little  knowledge  of  human  ran* 
ture  to  discover.  That  the  crimes  resulting  from  barbarism  are  mors 
pernicious  to  society,  than  the  vices  allied  to  refinement. 

55.  The  hospitality  of  the  early  Greeks  has  been  a  subject  oi  specie 
lationt  for  both  ancient  and  modom  suihors.  It  has  been  ascribed  to 
the  circun^itances  of  the  times,  and  to  the  want  of  inns  (isce  Mitford's 
Jfiit.  of  Greece ^  chap.  ii.  and  chap.  iii.  sect,  iv.):  but  I  should  ascriiie 
it  to  the  friendly  disposition  pf  the  people.    For  all  people,  in  such 

/Circumstances,  are  not  equally  disposed  to  hospitality.  Homer  has 
shewed  us  {Odyu.  passim.),  and  Thucydides  has  observed  {^J^it,  lib. 
i.  cap.  v.),  that  no  inquiry  was  made  concerning  the  character  of  tl« 
persons,  \yho  came  to  claim  the  sacred  rights  of  hospitality,  until 
they  had  shared  the  repast  (Horn,  ubi  sup.).  This  indulgence  may 
justly  be  ascribed  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times ;  for,  in  that  rude 
age,  if  particular  inquiry  had  been  made  concerning  the  character 
sod  condition  of  all  persons  who  claimed  hospitality,  many  worthy 
Bien,  whose  pride  would  not  submit  to  such  explanation,  or  whose 
modesty  could  not  furnish  it,  must  have  been  denied  hospitable  recep* 
lion.  Hence  the  extension  of  the  virtue  of  hospitality  to  men  of 
doubtful  character. 

As 
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FART  I.        Ai  rapes,  and  tli«  oiptnn  of  wobmii,  wcm 

monly  practised  amoog  the  et^ly  Greekst  by  adveata^ 
rers  of  brutal  disposittonsyC^af  imgcyvcriiable  paatkma^ 
warriors  of  a  more  generous  nature  becaase  tbechasw 
pious  of  the  softer  sex^;  aad  were  desevredlgr  repaid 
with  their  favottr^^  Yet  asust  it  be  adasitted,  ilutt 
fldiough  the  Greeks  were  enthusiastic  adasiren  of 
liiosal?  beauty^  and  freely  haaarded  their  fives  in  its 
defieiiee,  or  for  its  posaesuon,  the  latter  was  erer  their 
chief  objeet^^  Nor  do  they  seem  to  hsve  discovered, 
in  any  stage  of  their  social  progress,,  that  respectltil  at«^ 
tachment  to  wooden  that  distinguished  the  ancient  Ger<* 
maDs59^  ami  which  was  canted  to  a  romantic  heif^t  by 
the  heroes  of  modenfi.  chivalry ;  that  attachment,  which, 
finds  its  gratification  in  honouring  the  helloved  fair  one 
with  esteem  and  confidence,  and  which  consideis  the 
return  of  aflfection  as  essei^al  to  conjugal  happiaess^^ 

l^rom  a  view  of  the  arts,  government,  and  maa« 
ners  of  the  early  Greeks,  we  are  naturaQy  led  to  con-i 
ajider  their  religion;  which  being,  iixsome  measure, 
formed  by  the  genius  of  the  people,  had  a  reciprocal 
influence  upon  their  nationid  character,  and  gave  its 
complexion  to  their  literature.  As  the  Greeks  were 
indebted  for  their  science  wid  civility  to  the  Egyptians 
aad  Phomicians,  they  also  received  the  rudiments  of 
iheir  religion  from  the  same  nations^'  j^but  chkfiy  from 
the  EgyptiapA 

in  what  manner  lihat  refilled  apaciea  of  supierstition,. 
which,  under  the  name  of  Z:r^/i^7R,  had  become  gene-t 
ral  over  the  ea;3t  in  the  ^triarchal  ages,,  passed  from 
Syria  and  Egypt  iQjto  Qiteece,.  whence  it  spi^ead  itself 

56.  Horn.  liiad  et  ApoUod  lib.  L  i4.  t|t.  puuim.  ST.  Id.  ibid. 

SB.  Horn.  Jiiud.  et.  Apollod.  ubi  snp.  59..Tacl^.  de  Afor^. 

Qerman,  60.  Scc.-JZ/rf.  Mod,  Zurope,  Part  I.  Lett.  I^V. 

61.  Herodotus,  lib,  ii.  passim.  62.  Id,  tbl4 

among 
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•tii6ng  iffie'  w'es^m  natiotis,  I  have  formerly  had  oc-  LETTER 
cSMldti  to  notice,  in  tfacing  iht  progress  of  idohtri^h  ^}i 
i  have  sflso  Had  occasion  to  observe,  That  the  religiott 
of  the  zdbiatf&,'^in  making  these  removes,  was  grossly 
corrupted  by  ignorance  and  priestcraft.  The  sensuality 
of  the  Syrian  Worship  I  have  endeavoured  to  display} 
afndrhave  tfeiiiarked.  That  the  gloomy  minds  of  the 
sapefsthiotts  and  speculative  Egyptians,  by  blending 
the  worship  of  the  h'eavenly  bodies  with  dark  and 
mystical  alfegories,  and  veiling  their  religion  in  sym- 
bols expressive  of  the  iattributes  of  the  Deity,  and  of 
the  qualities  ot  the  elementary  principles,  deified  in 
appearitrice  eVery  thing  around  them^^.  Id  Greece 
superstition  assumed  a  new  form. 

Instead  of  pure  spiritual  intelligences^  by  whom 
the'zabians  believed  the  planets  to  be  wheeled,  and 
the  universe  governed,  in  subordination  to  the  most 
high,  thV  adventurous  and  barbarous,  but  grateful 
Greeks,  peopled  heaven  with  gods  and  goddesses 
partaking  of  the  human  nature  and  form,  and  subject 
to  sdl  the  excesses  6f  human  passions^^. 

The  Grecian  gods,  in  a  word,  differed  in  nothing 
from  corrupted  human  beings,  but  in  the  possession  of 
superior  power,  wisdom,  and  immortality.  They  had 
all  been  guilty  of  violence,  cruelty,  fraud,  or  de« 
bauchery.  Even  the  chastest  of  the  goddesses  was 
supposed  to  have  had  her  amours^^.  The  worship  of 
such  divinities  could  not  be  favourable  to  morals.-—* 
That  it  had  a  contrai-y  effect,  we  have  the  assurances 
of  two  of  the  most  respectable  Grecian  historians^; 
who  impute  the  corruptions  of  the  Greeks  to  the  imr 
purity  of  dteir  theological  system,  which  might  be  said 

63.  Lett.  I.  oi^tbis  work.  64.  Id.  ibid. 

6S,  Horn.  I^ad,  ^ssim.  66.  Bftnnier's  Mytbol.  pikMim. 

^.  Pol/b.  lib.  vi.  c»p.  liv.  Dion.  Haliuni«ii.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xx. 
VOL.  1.  3  S  to 
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PART  I.  to  teach,  or  tolerate  erery  vice.  And  the  philosophic 
and  politic  Plato,  enacts  it  as  a  law,  for  the  regub.- 
tion  of  his  commonwealth,  "  That  the  current  tradi- 
<<  tions  concerning  the  gods  should  neither  be  tsdked  of 
**  in  private,  nor  mentioned  in  public^.'^ 

But  if  the  religion  of  Greece  was  hurtful  to  mo» 
rals69,  it  was  by  no  means  so  to  the  human  faculties. 

68.  Repub.  lib.  iii.  From  this  law  it  appears^  That  the  allegories 
concerning  the  wars^  rebellion,  and  adulteries  of  the  gods,  were  be- 
lieved literally  by  the  vulgar ;  who  were  accordingly  infected  by  divine 
example  (Dion.  Halicaniass.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xx.).  That  these  allegories 
had  all  a  physical  or  moral  meaning,  is  admitted  (Id.  ibid.);  bat  that 
meaning  was  beyond  vulgar  ken  (Dion.  Halicamass.  ubi  snp.).  '*  The 
ancients/'  says  Aristotle,  "  have  made  the  principles  of  being  gods*' 
(Aristot.  Metapbyt.  lib.  ii.).  And,  after  a  sublime  description  of  God^ 
the  living,  everlasting,  best  of  beings ;  and  of  the  motion  of  the  hea- 
vens, and  the  disposition  of  the  orbits  of  the  planets,  he  concludes 
the  universe  to  be-one,  as  its  eternal  mover  is  bnt  one.  "  But,"  adds 
he,  "  there  has  been  handed  down  to  posterity,  from  the  first  age^,-  a 
doctrine  in  the  form  of  a  fable,  that  these  celestial  bodies  are  gods." 
Metapbya.  Hb.  xi. 

69.  It  contained  no  tenet  that  could  counteract  the  dangerons  ex- 
ample of  the  gods,  but  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments.  That  this  doctrine  was  universal  in  the  heathen  world, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  (Lett.  I.).  And  Dr.  Warburton  has  in- 
contestably  proved  not  only  its  universality,  but  that  civil  govern- 
Inent  could  not  have  been  maintained  without  it  (Dhine  Legation, 
book.  i.  ii.  iii.  passim.).  Its  influence,  however,  was  much  weakened 
among  the  early  Greeks,  by  the  facility  with  which  absolution,  from 
the  greatest  crimes,  might  be  obtained  (Horn.  Iliad,  et  Odytt,  passim.).. 
In  speaking  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,.  I  have  for- 
merly had  occasion  to  observe,  that  this  belief,  unknown  to  savages, 
was  every  where  received  among  mankind,  as  soon  as  the  forms  of  civS 
justice  were  established.  Consequently,  it  took  its  rise  from  human 
institutions.  But  we  ought  to  remember,  that  the  human  intellect^  if 
not  a  portion  of  the  divine,  was  infused  by  th^  first  minds  and,  there- 
fore,  all  its  acts  may  be  said  to  flow  from  the  Deity.  Hence  we  are 
logically  led  to  conclude,  that  the  establishment  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments among  men,  is  only  a  type  of  that  more  perfect  retribution, 
which  will  take  place  in  a  future  state;  and  which,  although  iast»  in 
tht  miod  of  men,  was  first  in  that  of  Qod. 

There 
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There  was  nothing  abject  in  Grecian  tuperstition.—  LETTER 
Believing  the  gods  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  men,  ^^'* 
the  Greeks  approached  their  altars  with  a  noble  bold* 
ness  ;  addressed  them  in  an  erect  posture,  and  almost 
with  the  same  freedom  that  they  approached  their  civil 
superiors'^.  Nor  need  this  excite  our  wonder.  It 
was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  popular  creed  of 
Greece ;  according  to  which  Jupiter  was  invested  with 
sovereign  authority,  but  not  despotic  rule.  His  con« 
duct  was  freely  arraigned  by  the  inferior  divinities  ; 
his  measures  were  disputed  in  the  assembly  of  the 
gods :  and  he  was  perpetually  under  the  controul  of 
fate^  or  the  political  necessity  of  heaven^^ 

Such  a  religion  was  highly  favourable  to  the  active 
and  also  to  the  intellectual  or  cogitative  powers  of  man. 
Jupiter  was  ever  ready  to  support  supreme  sway  law- 
fully acquired,  and  justly  administered;  Minerva  was 
the  constant  guardian  of  valour  directed  by  prudence, 
and  aided  by  skill ;  Mars  gave  victory  to  daring  cou- 
rage ;  Ceres  assisted,  and  rewarded  the  labours  of  the 
husbandman ;  Mercury  presided  over  eloquence,  mer- 
cantile transactions,  and  all  the  ingenious  arts ;  while 
Apollo  and  the  muses  inspired  the  song  of  the  poet, 
and  raised  his  imagination  to  the  height  of  divine  en- 
thusiasm7\ 

Other 

70.  Horn.  Iliad,  passim.  71.  Id.  ibid.    See  also  Hesiod's 

Tbeog.  and  Plato's  Ttinma. 

72.  The  rewards  held  up  to  merit,  in  the  Grecian  Elysium,  served 
also  to  stimulate  valour  and  genius,  and  to  animate  virtue.  **  There,  * 
in  the  number  of  the  blest  enrolled,"  says  Pindar,  "  live  Cadmus, 
Pdeus,"  &c.  {ftlymp.  ii.)  And  Homer  makes  Proteus  say  to  Mene- 
laus,  "  Elysium  shall  be  thine"  {Ody^t,  lib.  iv.)  \  But  these  are  not 
among  the  number  of  deified  heroes.  This  observation  leads  me  to 
remark,  that  heroes  were  not  deified  in  Greece  at  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war.  Homei:'s  gods,  as  1  have  had  occasion  to  notice  (Lett. 
III.),  were  merely  allegoricafpersonages ;  the  parts  and  powers  of  the 
miiverse  mytfaically  shadowed  forth;  or,  to  use  th«  words  of  Aristo- 
tle 
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BART  I.  OAef  circttmstaiicesy  connected  with  tlie  reltgicm 
of  the  HeUenians,  conspired  to  embelltsh  Grecian  po^ 
eoy,  and  awaken  genius.  Beside  Neptune,  the  god 
of  the  watery  element,  to  whom  the  mariner  offered 
his  vows,  the  sea  was  peofded  with  tritona  and  ne« 
reids.  Evevf  river  had  its  god,  every  fountain  ita 
nymph,  or  naiad;  and  every  mountain  and  wood, 
their  oreades  and  dryades.  Venus  and  the  graces  at* 
tended  upon  female  beauty ;  Juno  was  the  patroness  of 
marriage ;  Diana  the  guardian  of  virgin  innocence  ; 
Heb^  gave  fresh  bloom  to  the  cheek  of  youth ;  and 
Cupid,  ever  frolicking  in  the  path  of  youths  and  maids^ 
inspired  the  amorous  passion'^. 

Furnished 

tie,  "  the  primary  substance*  of  things"  (^Mttapbjt.  lib.  ii.).  They 
were  said  to  be  of  human  shape,  in  order  to  procure  popular  belief 
(Id.  ibid.).  I  shall,  therefore,  conclude  with  expressing  a  hope  that, 
in  future,  no  christian  divine  will  waste  his  learning  in  attempting  ta 
prore,  that  th^ greater  god*  of  gentile  antiquity  were  deified  mortals. 

The  charnaUhouse  served  the  purpose  of  the  early  teachers  of  chris<r 
tianity :  but  the  supposed  tombs  of  the  gods,  were  only  the  abandoned 
altars  or  temples  of  heathen  deities,  who  successively  gave  place  to 
one  another,  as  policy  or  priestcraft  directed,  in  order  to  enchain  tlie. 
multitude  to  the  shrine  of  superstition  (See  Bryant's  Mytbol.  vol.  i.  ii. 
passim.).  And  as  the  knowledge  of  one  Gqd,  the  creator  and  goTer- 
nor  of  the  universe,  is  now  manifested  to  the  whole  christian  world* 
the  acrimony  against  paganism  may  cease,  without  injury  to  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus. 

73.  <'  Love,"  says  the  moral  and  chaste  Euripides,  <*  is  the  gpreatest 
school  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  And  of  all  the  powers  that  preside  over 
human  affairs,  Cupid's  sway  is  the  sweetest  to  mortals;  for,  pouring^ 
joy  unmixed  into  enamoured  hearts,  he  fills  them  with  mutual  hope. 
Even  his  toils  are  pleasures,  and  his  wounds  relieving.  May  never 
friend  of  mine  be  exempt  from  the  soothing  smart  1  nor  I  be  condemn- 
ed to  live  among  men  devoid  of  love.— Attend,  ye  young !  and  Ustexi» 
ye  fair !  fly  not  from  the  proffered  bliss ;  but  welcome  the  propitious 
god,  and  wisely  use  his  heart-easing  bounty''(£uripid.  apud  Stobeum.). 
The  practice  of^his  lesson  is  happily  exemplified  by  Chaeremon,  in  a 
comparison  of  the  infi  uence  of  love  to  the  e£fects  of  wine.  "  The  juice 
of  the  grape,*'  says  he,  '*  when  mixed  with  water,  produceth  health 
and  mirth ;  but  wine,  when  drank  pure  to  excess^  occasions  madness 
and  mischief.    In  the  same  manner  love,  when  moderate  sad  gcfttle« 

is 
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Fumidied  wUh  such  a  profosion  of  imagery,  the  letter 
Grecian  poeta  had  little  occasion  for  invention :  they  ^^^' 
had  only  to  make  use  of  the  popular  creed,  and  the 
popular  legends,  in  order  to  form  the  finest  system  of 
fable,  and  the  most  beautiful  assemblage  of  metaphor 
and  allegory,  that  ever  adorned  the  literature  of  any 
people. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  poetry  in  Greece,  forms 
one  of  the  most  curious  subjects  of  speculation  that 
can  possibly  occupy  the  human  mind,  and  is  highly 
worthy  of  your  lordship's  attention. 

The  most  early  Grecian  poets,  whose  names  or  com- 
positions have  reached  our  times,  were  enlightened 
sages ;  who  delivered  their  doctrines  in  mythological 
language,  in  order  to  inspire  their  auditors  with  vene« 
ration,  and  to  instruct  them  by  means  of  idlegorical 
imagery ;  scientific  reasoning,  and  philosophic  truth, 
being  as  little  suited  to  their  rude  apprehensions,  and 
untutored  minds,  as  mild  virtue  was  to  their  barbarous 
manners.  Such  were  Orpheus,  Linus,  and  others; 
who  taught,  in  verse,  the  most  sublime  tenets,  whieh 
they  had  acquired  in  Egypt  or  PhGcnicia,  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  Deity,  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
that  Providence  by  which  it  is  governed'*. 

The 

is  the  soTircs  of  pleasure  and  soft  delight;  btit»  when  intensely  hot, 
proves  the  most  horrid  and  ungovernable  passion  in  the  haman  breast. 
Cupid,  therefore,  is  armed  with  two  bows :  one  he  bends,  with  the 
aid  of  the  graeet,  for  an  happy  smiling  lot ;  and  the  other,  with  his 
bandage  on  his  eyes,  to  the  confusion  and  misery  of  the  amorous  pair/' 
Chaeremon,  ap.  Theophrast. 

74. 1  have  formerly  (Lett.  I.)  had  occasion  to  quote  the  beginning 
of  the  Orphic  hymn  to  Pan  /  and  shall  here  add  another  passage,  no 
less  worthy  of  being  addressed  to  the  creator  and  governor  of  the 
universe : 

«<  fiy  thee  earth's  endless  plain  was  firmly  fix'd : 
«*  To  thee  the  sea's  deep-heaving  surge  gives  way^ 

"And 
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PARTL  The  compositions  of  diete  poetical  sages,  which 
perhaps  were  not  committed  to  writing,  as  letters  were 
then  little  known  in  Greece,  are  now  losf^.  But  a 
Phoenician  fragment,  preserved  by  Eusebius,  seems 
to  contain  the  Orphic  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
world. 

<<  The  beginning  of  all  things  was  a  dark-breathing 
air ;  or  gale  of  darksome  breath,  and  turbid  chaos,  ob- 
Bcure  as  night.  These  were  infinite,  and  without  end 
of  duration*  But  when  this  spirit,  or  breath,  fell  in  love 
with  its  own  principles,  and  a  mixture  ensued,  that 
mixture  was  called  desire,  the  source  of  all  creation. 
It  did  not  know  its  own  creation ;  but  from  its  conjunc- 
tion with  that  spirit  sprang  moot,  slime;  and  from 
moot  sprang  the  seed  of  creation,  and  the  generation 
of  the  universe.  It  was  framed  in  the  form  of  an  egg; 
and  matter  issued  forth,  and  the  sun,  and  the  moon, 
and  the  stars,  both  small  and  great.  Of  the  air; 
illumined  by  the  fieiy  gleams  from  earth  and  sea,> 
were  generated  winds  and  clouds;  whence  issued 
vast  effusions  of  water  from  above.  These,  when 
separated,  and  drawn  from  their  place  by  the  sun's  heat, 

"  And  ancient  Ocean's  waves  obey  thy  voice ; 

**  Ocean,  who  in  his  bosom  laps  the  globe. 

*'  Nor  less  the  fleeting  air,  the  vital  draught 

"  That  fans  the  food  of  every  living  thing ; 

»•  Or  e'en  the  high-enthron*d  all-sparkling  eye 

'*  Of  ever-mounting  fire.    These  all  divine, 

««  Though  various,  run  the  course  which  thou  ordain'st; 

•«  And  by  thy  wondrous  providence  exchange 

"  Their  several  jarring  natures,  to  provide 

**  Food  for  mankind  o'er  all  the  boundless  earth." 

O^^.  Tfcu  us  ITANA. 
75. 1  say  lost;  for  the  hymns  that  bear  the  name  of  Orpheus,  and 
which  are  allowed  to  contain  his  doctrines,  though  very  ancient,  are 
9iot  believed  to  be  the  genuine  productions  of  that  savage-taming  poet. 
And  his  Thcogonia  is  certainly  tost. 

met 
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met  with  in  the  air  mutual  ahock,  and  begot  lightnbg  LETTER 
and  thunder?^ 


To  the  mythical  poets,  succeeded  the  military 
bards,  who  attended  the  Grecian  chieftains,  during 
the  Theban  and  Trojan  wars,  and  in  other  hostile 
expeditions ;  who  sung  their  esqploits  in  their  halls, 
after  their  return ;  and,  travelling  over  Greece,  and  the 
islands  of  the  iEgean  sea,  widely  spread  their  renown. 
From  the  songs  of  those  bards,  as  I  have  formerly  had 
occasion  to  observe,  Homer  collected  the  materials  of 
his  incomparable  Iliad^;  which,  as  it  was  not  the  work 
of  fancy,  but  a  collection  of  historical  facts,  heightened 
by  the  charms  of  poetry,  and  blended  with  allegorical 
imagery,  suited  to  popular  belief,  contains  a  greater 
variety  of  characters,  nicely  discriminated,  and  pour* 
trayed  with  the  pencil  of  truth,  than  any  other  ancient 
or  modem  composition* 

As  the  object  of  the  Iliad  was  to  teach  the  necessity 
of  union  among  military  commanders,  in  displaying 
the  distresses  occasioned  by  the  quarrel  between  Achd- 
les  and  Agamemnon,  at  the  siege  of  Troy ;  the  Odyssey 
had  for  its  moral,  the  encouragement  of  wisdom  and 
virtue  under  misfortunes,  in  the  happy  termination  of 
the  travels  and  sufferings  of  Ulysses.  And  in  these 
two  poems,  Homer  has  comprehended  the  popular 
creed,  and  the  legendary  history  of  Greece  to  the 
Trojan  wan 

Hesiod,  the  cotemporary  of  Homer,  being  a  man 
of  a  sedate  and  contemplative  turn  of  mind,  has  fur- 
nished us,  in  his  poem  of  works  and  days,  with  the  first 
didactic  composition*   It  has,  for  its  object,  Agricul- 

76.  Sanchuniathon,  ap.  Euseb.  Preperat.  EntangiL 
77*  See  on  this  subject  Warburton's  Divim  Legation^  book  Xw  sect.  v. 

ture  ; 
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PART  I.  tore :  with  references  to  the  times  and  seasons  best 
fitted  for  the  labours  of  husbandry,  according  to  the 
various  soils  and  cultures,  and  adapted  to  the  supersti- 
tious notions  of  the  early  Greeks*  He  has  also  fol- 
lowed the  mythical  poets;  in  giving  an  account  of 
the  creation  of  the  world,  or  the  rise  of  the  universe, 
under  the  name  of  a  Theogonia,  or  generation  of  the 
gods^;  all  the  parts  and  powers  of  nature,  as  I  have 
frequently  had  occasion  to  remark,,  being  deified  by 
heathen  superstition* 

^^  To  Homer  and  Hesiod,  succeeded  the  elegi:\c  and 
Ijric  poets*  The  first  elegiac  poets  bewailed  the 
miseries  of  the  sorrowful  times  that  followed  the  Tro- 
jan war;  and  sought  consolation  in  shortening,  by 
sensuality,  the  period  of  human  lift^*  As  these,  if 
their  compositions  had  been  preserved,  could  present 
only  pictures  of  local  distress,  or  dissolute  manners,  I 

78.  Hesiod's  account  of  the  rise  of  the  nnivene  is  nearly  the  same 
with  that  of  Sancbaniathon,  but  less  philosophical.  He  gives  iSbc 
whole  a  legendary  air ;  calculated  to  impose  on  vulgar  credulity,  and 
foster  superstition.  ••  First  of  all,"  he  makes  the  Muses  say,  "  existed 
•*  Cbaoir  next  in  order  the  broad-bosomed  Earth,**  or  matter  con- 
densed; **  and  then  appeared  Love,**  or  attraction, "  the  most  beautiful 
**  of  the  immortals.  From  Chaos  sprang  Erebus  and  dusky  Night; 
<<  and,  from  Night  and  Erebus,  sprang  Ethbb  and  smiling  Day. 
«'  But  first  the  Earth  produced  the  starry  Hbavsn,  commensurate  to 
**  herself;  and  the  barren  sea,  without  mutual  love;  then,  conjoined 
••  with  Co«i,us,*'  the  beaveth  *'  she  bore  the  tremendous  Titans," 

jarring  principle*  if  matter,  ••  The  Cyclops  were  afterward  cngen« 
dered;  Brontes,"  fi6um/er,"STSR0PES,"%i6fniiiSg',  "andAROEi," 
Xht  flaming  bolt,  **  Beside  these,  three  other  rueful  sons  were  bom  to 
<*  Heaven  and  Earth,  Cotus,  Briarivs,  and  Gygss  ;"  eruption,  bur^ 
ricane,  and  earthquake.    Hesiod,  Theog.  init. 

79.  See  Discour,  wr  VElagie  et  Diecour,  eur  let  Poets  Eligiagues,  par 
M.  I'Abbe  Souchay,  et  auct.  cit.  The  elegant  Minermus  cannot  be 
excepted  from  this  general  charge.  He  was  the  author  of  the  love 
ELEGY  (Id.  ibid.);  consisting  of  alternate  hexameter  and  hentameter 
verses,  afterward  used  by  all  Greek  and  Latin  elegiac  poets;  and  the 
flow  of  which  has  been  happily  imitated  in  English  elegy,  by  the 
quarten  <ften  tyllablet  in  alternate  rb/me, 

shall 
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shall  not  oflfcr  them  to  your  lordship's  attention.     The   LETTER 
lyric  poets  arc  more  worthy  of  regard,  for  many       ^^^' 
reasons.     They  present  us  with  eflusions  of  the  human 
mind,  under  the  influence  of  various  passions ;   and 
maturally  lead  us  to  inquire  after  the  origin  of  poetry 
and  music 

Some  critics  have  ascribed  the  origin  of  poetry  to 
love,  some  to  religion,  and  some  to  war;  but  men 
were  surely  lovers,  before  they  were  warriors  or 
devotees.  I  shall,  therefore,  assign  it  to  love.  The 
intercourse  of  the  sexes,  gradually  ripemngsenBibility, 
calls  forth  the  first  strong  emotions  of  the  youthful 
breast.  Fancy,  in  that  season  of  life,  is  warm  ;  and 
bestows  on  the  beloved  object  a  thousand  adventitious 
charms.  As  the  tongue  wants  power  to  express  the 
feelings  of  the  enamoured  heart,  common  language 
wants  force  to  declare  its  raptures,  or  paint  its  agita- 
tions. Fancy  catches  fire  from  the  torch  of  admira- 
tion ;  and  breathes,  in  disjointed  phrases,  the  lover's 
flame.  Hence  love  songs,  as  they  are  the  first  emana- 
tions of  an  ardent  mind,  have  been  the  first  poetical 
productions  in  most  countries. 

But  love,  though  the  most  early,  is  not  the  only 
strong  passion  in  the  human  breast.  After  the  forma- 
tion of  political  society,  other  passions  take  the  lead. 
As  soon  as  religion  was  called  in  to  the  aid  of  legisla- 
tion, that  devotion  which,  in  simple  times,  had  been 
paid  to  woman,  was  transferred  to  the  gods,  and  poiu*- 
ed  out  in  hymns  or  sacred  songs.  Nor  did  priestcraft, 
in  seeking  to  inspire  veneration  for  pious  ceremonies, 
alone  take  advantage  of  poetry:  the  early  legislators 
also  called  it  in  to  their  aid,  and  promulgated  their  in- 
stitutions in  verse** ;  for  better  securing  the  operation 
of  their  laws,  through  the  influence  of  the  Muses, 

80.  Aristot.  ProbUm.  MCt.  xix.  prob.  xxviii.  ^li»n.  Vnr,  Hut.  lib. 
ii.  cap.  xxxix. 

VOL.  I.  3  F  the 
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PART  L  ^^  daughters  ^  Memory^'.  And  the  Muses  were 
ever  ready  to  scHind  the  charge  to  baitle,  to  sing  the 
triumphal  song^,  or  record  the  actions  of  heroes. 

Music  had  the  same  origin  with  poetry^s.  The 
shepherd  or  herdsman  sung  the  praise  of  his  mistress ; 
celebrated  their  happy  loves,  or  bewailed  his  unred- 
procated  passion,  in  melody  suited  to  the  sentiment 
which  his  verses  conveyed.  To  the  voice  succeeded 
the  pipe  or  reed,  through  which  the  lover  breathed 
his  tender  emotions ;  not  expressed  in  language,  but  by 
Ihe  mute  eloquence  of  the  eye,  unless  when  the  be- 
loved fair  accompanied  the  sound  of  the  reed  with 
her  voice ;  and  either  declared  their  mutual  bliss,  or 
lamented  their  unhappy  lot^. 

Musical 

81.  HesiocL  TUtg. 

82.  The  most  ancient  triumpliai  song;  is  that  of  Moses,  after  the 
miraculous  passage  of  the  Arabian  g^lf.  **  Thus  sang  Moses,  and  the 
children  of  Israel,  this  song  unto  the  Lord : — '*  For  be  hath  triumphed 
«•  gloriously ;  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  mto  the  sea. 
'•  The  Lord  is  my  strength  and  song,  and  he  has  liecome  my  salvation : 
*'  he  is  my  God,  and  I  will  prepare  him  an  habitation;  my  father*s 
*'  God,  and  I  will  exalt  him.'  The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war,  the  Lord 
*'  is  his  name.  Pharaoh's  chariots  and  his  host  hath  he  cost  into  the 
"  sea :  his  chosen  captains  also  are  drowned  in  the  lied  Sea.  The 
"  depths  have  covered  them,  they  sank  to  the  bottom  as  a  stone.  Thy 
"  right  hand,  O  Lord!  is  become  glorious  in  power;  thy  right  hand, 
"  O  Lord !  hath  dashed  in  pieces  the  enemy.  And  in  the  greatness  of 
"  thine  excellency  thou  hast  overthrown  them  that  rose  up  against 
'*  thee :  thou  sentest  forth  thy  wrath,  which  consumed  them  as  stub- 
'*  ble.  And  with  the  blast  of  thy  nostrils,  the  waters  were  gathered 
«  together :  the  floods  stood  upright,  as  an  heap,  and  the  depths  were 
"  congealed  in  the  heart  of  the  sea.  The  enemy  said,  I  will  pursue; 
**  I  will  overtake,  I  will  divide  the  spoil :  my  lust  shall  be  satisfied 
"  upon  them.  I  will  draw  my  sword;  my  hand  shall  destroy  them. 
**  Thou  didst  blow  with  thy  wind,  the  sea  covered  them :  they  sank 
**  as  lead  in  the  mighty  waters.  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord! 
"  amongst  the  gods?"  £xodm,  chap.  xv.  ver.  1-^11. 

83.  See  Prenuer  Mem,  tur  les  Cbamont  de  I'Andetme  Greece,  par  M. 
de  la  Nauze. 

84.  Here  we  find,  by  a  natural  progression,  the  teparatian  and  reuniam 
of  poetry  and  music.  The  enamoured  swain  first  sung  his  own 
Terses;  to  unburdtn  his  mind»  or  to  please  his  mistress.    He  next 

breathed 
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Musical  instruments,  but  especiaUy  wind  instru*  LETTER 
ments,  were  soon  employed  in  the  service  of  religion.  ^'"* 
And  the  harp  or  lyre,  a  stringed  instrument,  was  very 
early  in  use  among  the  Grecian  cheiftains  and  military 
bards^i.  The  compositions  of  those  bards,  rapid, 
sublime,  and  wild,  were  naturally  adapted  to  the 
lyre^;  though  they  had  not  the  perfect  form  of  the 
higher  ode,  the  merit  of  constructing  which  is  due  to 
the  genius  of  Pindar<^. 

But  before  Pindar,  who  does  not  fall  within  the 
period  under  review,  the  Greeks  had  many  cele- 
brated l3n*ic  poets.  Among  those  Archilocus,  Ter- 
pander,  Stecichorus,  and  Alcaeus,  are  eminently  dis« 
tinguished  by  ancient  critics :  but  as  their  writings, 
except  a  few  fragments,  are  now  lost,  I  shall  not  enter 
into  a  dissertation  on  their  reputed  merits.     Two 

odes 

breathed  through  his  reed  the  air  to  which  they  were  attuned ;  and 
when  his  mistress  sung  his  verses,  while  he  played  the  tune,  poetry 
and  music  were  reunited,  though  not  in  the  person  of  the  composer « 
The  same  things  happened  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  poetry  and 
music.  The  military  bards  originally  sung  their  verses,  and  after* 
ward  accompanied  the  song  with  the  sound  of  the  lyre  (Blackwell's 
JJJe  of  Homer,  passim).  But  as  it  was  found  that  a  good  poet 
might  have  a  bad  voice,  and  be  little  skilled  in  touching  the  lyre  or 
harp,  the  professions  of  poetry  and  music  were  separated,  as  we  have 
seen  (Lett  VI.),  on  the  re-establishment  of  the  pythian  games.  But 
although  the  congenial  professions  were  separated,  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  admirers  of  the  sitter'ant,  poetry  and  music  were  generally 
associated  at  all  the  Grecian  festival s.  The  ode  was  sung  and  accom- 
panied with  instrumental  music ,  though  that  music  was  not  always 
composed  by  the  poet,  .or  executed  either  by  his  voice  or  instrument. 

85.  Horn.  Iliad,  et  Odyss.  passim. 

86.  Blackwell's  Life  of  Homer, 

87.  See  Ditcour.  turFindare,  et  *ur  la  Poetic  Lyriqife,  par  M.  deChar- 
banon,  et  auct.  cit. 

88.  Several  of  those  poets  excelled  no  less  in  elegiac,  than  in  lyria 
composition.  But  as  all  their  elegies,  as  well  as  their  odes,  have 
perished  in  the  flux  of  time,  or  sunk  a  prey  to  barbtirism,  I  shall 
transcribe  an  elegy  of  a  more  early  age ;  by  David,  king  of  Israel, 
the  inunortal  Hebrew  if  ric  poet.    "And  David  lamented  with  this 

w  lamentation 
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PART  I.  odes  of  Sappho,  the  Lesbian  poetess,  and  seventy  of 
Anacreon,  the  Teian  bard,  furnish  better  room  for 
critical  examination. 

Sappho  appears  to  have  possessed  a  soul  highly 
susceptible  of  love,  and  her  verses  convey  the  soft  senti- 
ment  in  voluptuous  excess^*  But  Sappho's  love 
took  an  unaccountable  direction :  it  turned  upon  her 
own  sex.  And  the  ardour  of  this  Sapphic  passion,  is 
strikingly  described  in  the  celebrated  little  ode,  pre- 
served and  applauded  by  Longinus*  It  may  thus  be 
paraphrased,  for  it  cannot  admit  of  translation: 

*'  Blest  as  the  gods  the  favoured  swain, 
*'  Who,  sitting  by  thee,  tells  his  pain ; 

'*  lamcntatioti  over  Saul,  and  over  Jonathan  his  son.  *<  The  beaaty 
"  of  Israel  is  slain  upon  thy  high  placet:  how  are  the  mighty  fallen! 
**  — Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon,  lest 
**  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice;  lest  the  daughters  of  the 
'•  uncircumcised  triumph.  Te  mountains  of  Gilboa,  let  there  be  no 
"  dew,  neither  let  there  be  rain  upon  you,  nor  fields  of  offerings;  for 
**  there  the  shield  of  the  mighty  is  vilely  cast  away,  the  shield  of  Saul, 
**  as  though  he  had  not  been  anointed  with  oil.  From  the  blood  of  the 
*<  slain,  from  the  fat  of  the  mighty,  the  bow  of  Jonathan  turned  not 
*•  back,  and  the  sword  of  Saul  returned  not  empty.  Saul  and  Jona- 
*■  than  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  in  then*  deaths  they 
"  were  not  divided.  They  were  swifter  than  eagles,  they  were 
**  stronger  than  lions.  Ye  daughters  of  Israel,  weep  over  Saul  who 
**  cUathed  you  in  scarlet,  with  other  delights ;  who  put  on  ornaments 
^*  of  gold  upon  your  apparel.  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  in  the 
**  midst  of  the  battle ! — O  Jonathan,  thou  wast  slain  in  thine  bij^ii 
"  places.  I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my  brother !  very  pleasant  bast  thou 
**  been  unto  me.  Thy  love  for  me  was  wonderful,  pasting  the  love  of 
**  vsomen.  How  are  the  mighty  fallen,  and  the  weapons  of.  war 
•*  perished?"— 2.  Sam.  chap.  i.  ver.  17—27. 

89.  A  fragment  of  one  of  her  pieces,  seemingly  written  in  early 
life,  exhibits  strong  marks  of  her  amoroas  character. 

— — — **  Cease,  dear  mother !  cease  to  chide, 

**  I  can  no  more  the  golden  shuttle  guide; 

•*  While  Venus  thus,  through  every  glowing  vein, 

•*  Asserts  the  charming  youth'*  resistless  reign." 

Frag,  Sappho. 
«  Who 
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<<  Who  hears  thee  speak,  who  sees  thee  smile,         letter 

**  And  sips  thy  ruby  lip  the  while.  ^^^*   ' 

<<  When  I  J>ehold  thy  blooming  charms, 

<'  My  bosom  beats  with  soft  alarms : 

*<  From  vein  to  vein,  a  subtle  flame, 

*'  I  feel,  run  thrilling  through  my  frame ; 

<^  My  soul  is  in  love's  transports  toss'd, 

^^  My  speech  is  gone,  my  voice  is  lost ; 

<<  Moist  languors  all  my  body  seiize, 

<<  And  all  my  blood  cold  tremors  freeze ; 

<'  A  dim  suffusion  veils  my  eyes, 

^^  Unwonted  sounds  my  ears  surprise ; 

<<  My  throbbing  heart  beats  thick  and  high  ; 

«  I  faint,  I  sink,  and  seem  to  die.*' 

But  Sappho^s  talent  for  lyric  poetry  is  best  displayed 
in  her  Ode  to  Venus ;  one  of  the  most  beautiful  poenu 
that  antiquity  has  left  us,  and  which  has  been  translated 
into  English  verse  with  all  the  fire,  spirit,  and  flow  of 
the  original^* 

<<  O  Venus !  beauty  of  the  skies, 

<<  To  whom  a  thousand  temples  rise : 

**  Gaily  false  in  gentle  smiles, 

**  Full  of  love-perplexing  wiles ; 

"  O  Goddess !  from  my  heart  remove, 

<<  The  wasting  cares  and  pains  of  love. 

<<  If  ever  thou  hast  kindly  heard 
^<  A  song  in  soft  distress  preferr'd, 
<<  Propitious  to  my  tuneful  vow, 
^<  O  gentle  Goddess  I  hear  me  now : 
<'  Descend,  thou  bright  immortal  guest  i 
^<  In  all  thy  radiant  charms  confest. 

90.  This  translation  bears  the  name  of  Ambrose  Philips,  but  is 
supposed  to  have  been,  executed  by  Joseph  Addison.  See  Warton^ 
Muay  on  tbe  Geniut  qfPi^,  v«l>  i. 

«  Thou 
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FART  L  «  Thou  once  dtd'st  leave  almighty  Jove, 

^  Abd  all  the  golden  roofs  above : 
"  The  earthy  wanton  sparrows  dren^; 
**  Hovering  in  air,  they  lightly  fiew, 
"  As  to  my  bower  they  wing'd  their  way, 
**  I  saw  ihcir  quivering  pinicms  play. 

^  The  birds  dtSRiiss'd,  while  you  remain, 
**  Bore  back  their  empty  car  again ; 
♦*  Then  you,  with  looks  divinely  mild, 
"  In  every  heavenly  feature  smil'd, 
*^  And  ask'd  what  new  complaints  I  made, 
*'  And  why  I  call'd  you  to  my  aid  ? 

*'  What  frenzy  in  my  bosom  raged, 
"  And  by  what  cure  to  be  assuaged  ? 
**  What  gende  youth  I  would  allure, 
**  Whom  in  my  artful  toils  secure  ? — 
"  Who  does  thy  tender  heart  subdue  ? 
"  Tell  me,  my  Sappho !  tell  me  who? 

**  Though  now  he  shuns  thy  longing  arms, 
**  He  soon  shall  court  thy  slighted  charms  ; 
"  Though  now  thy  offerings  he  despise, 
<<  He  soon  to  thee  shall  sacrifice ; 
**  Though  now  he  freeze,  he  soon  shall  bum, 
**  And  be  thy  victim  in  his  turn. 

**  Celestial  visitant  I  once  more, 
"  Thy  needful  presence  I  implore: 
**  In  pity  come  and  ease  my  grief, 
**  Bring  my  distemper'd  soul  relief; 
**  Favour  thy  suppliant's  hidden  firesj 
"  And  give  me  all  my  soul  desires." 

Anacreon,  though  not  devoid  of  feeling,  diverted 
the  anxieties  of  love  by  mirth  and  wine.  And  he  has 
given  us  more  perfect  examples  of  gaily  amorous  ana 

jovial 
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jovial  songSy  than  any  author  in  ancient  or  modem  I.ETTER 
times.  His  allegorical  imagery  is  altogether  magical*  ^^^' 
Venus  and  Cupid,  the  Graces  and  the  Muses,  are 
perpetually  at  his  command.  And  he  has  employed 
them  in  a  manner  that  must  forever  excite  admiration, 
and  communicate  pleasure.  He  was  the  poet  of  taste 
and  of  conviviality ;  and  although  he  lived  in  an  age^ 
when  politeness  was  litde  understood  in  Greece,  no 
poet  ever  had  the  talent  of  turning  a  compliment  with 
more  elegance,  or  of  more  powerfully  awakening  social 
joy.  His  jovial  songs,  however,  it  must  be  owned, 
have  often  a  tendency  to  immerse  the  soul  in  sen- 
suality. But  those  of  the  complimentary  cast  are  gene- 
rally free  from  such  blame.  I  shall,  therefore,  attempt 
to  imitate  his  Ode  to  Woman,  as  a  specimen  of  his 
manner  of  writing : 

*<  To  all  creatures  of  the  earth 
"  Bounteous  Nature,  at  their  birth, 
"  Gave  the  aids,  or  gave  the  arms, 
"  To  secure  their  lives  from  harms : 
"  To  the  bull  the  front  of  steel, 
"  To  the  horse  the  horned  heel ; 
"  Swiftness  to  the  timorous  hare, 
"  Fur  and  fury  to  the  bear; 
"  To  the  pard  the  deathful  paw, 
"  The  lion  the  devouring  jaw? 
"  Man  the  unconquerable  mind ; 
<<  What  for  Woman  was  behind? 
«  Lovely  Woman!  Yet  in  store 
"  Nature  had  one  present  more ; 
"  Thee  she  gave  the  power  to  charm: 
"  Beauty  all  things  can  disarm." 

I  shall  afterward  have  occasion  to  trace  the  farther 

progress  of  lyric  poetry,  and  to  estimate  the  merit  of 

Pindar.     In  the  mean  time,  I  shall  transcribe  one  of 

his  Olympic  odes,  as  translated  by  Gilbert  West,  for 

the  value  of  the  sentimenu  it  conveys. 

Strophe. 
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PARTI.  Strophe. 

**  To  wind-bound  mariners,  most  welcome  blow 

**  The  breezy  zephyrs  through  the  whistling  shrouds : 
<^  Most  welcome  to  the  thirsty  mountains  flow 

*^  Soft  showers,  the  pearly  daughters  of  the  clouds ; 
"  And  when  on  virtuous  toils  the  gods  bestow 

^^  Success,  most  welcome  sound  mellifluous  odes ; 
*'  Whose  numbers  ratify  the  voice  of  fame, 
*^  And  to  illustrious  worth  insure  a  lasting  name. 

Antistrophe. 
<^  Such  fame,  superior  to  the  hostile  dare 

"  Of  cankered  envy,  Pisa's  chief  attends : 
''  Fain  would  my  muse  th'  immortal  boon  impart, 

^^  Th'immortal  boon  which  from  high  heaven  de- 
scends. 
"  And  now,  inspired  by  heaven,  thy  valiant  heart, 

*^  Agesidamus  I  she  to  fame  commends  ; 
**  Now  adds  the  ornament  of  tuneful  praise, 

<<  And  decks  thy  olive  crown  with  sweetly  sounding 
lays. 

Epode. 
"  But  while  thy  bold  achievements  I  rehearse, 

"  Thy  youthful  victory  in  Pisa's  sand, 
"  With  thee  partaking  in  thy  friendly  verse, 

**  Not  unregarded  shall  thy  Locris  stand. 

*^  Then  haste,  ye  muses  I  join  the  choral  band 
**  Of  festive  youths  upon  the  Locrian  plain  : 

"  To  an  unciviliz'd,  and  savage  land, 
"  Think  not  I  now  invite  your  virgin  train  ; 
"  Where  barbarous  ignorance  and  foul  disdain 

*^  Of  social  virtue'^s  hospitable  lore, 
'*  Prompts  the  unmanner^d  and  inhuman  swain 

"  To  drive  the  stranger  from  his  churlish  door^\ 

91. 1  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Mitford,  and  his  coadjutor  Mr.  Wood,  that  although  the  early  Greeks, 
■while  barbarous,  were  hospitable,  all  barbarians  are  not  to  kindly  tUs- 
poted.  And  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  find  Pindar,  an  enlightened 
Greek ,  of  the  same  opinion. 

A  nation 
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'*  A  nation  ye  shall  find,  renowned  of  yor*  LKTTER 

**  For  martial  valour,  and  for  worthy  deeds ; 

^*  Rich  in  a  vast  and  unexhausted  store 
**  Of  innate  wisdom,  whose  prolific  seeds 

**  Spring  in  each  age :  so  Nature's  laws  require^ 
.  *^  And  the  great  laws  of  Nature  ne'er  expire* 
*<  Unchanged  the  lion's  valiant  race  remains, 
*^  And  all  his  father's  wiles  the  youthful  fox  retainfif  • 

93.  This  odt  wms  sung  after  the  celebration  of  the  ptmes  in  tht 
ievent7«foarth  Olympiad ;  when  Agesidamns,  chief  of  the  Kpizephy* 
rian  Locrians,  seated  near  the  promo^torj  Zephyrifim  in  Italy,  wais 
victor  ia  thit  vunm  of  tlM  caitHi. 


VOL.  I* 


og  letter 
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LETTER  VIIL 


XTA.lt  ritOK  THE  HOST  KARLT  TIMES  TO  THE  BAITISV-. 
MENT  OF  THE  TARQUIHS  FROM  ROME,  AVD  THE  ABO-* 
LSTXOH  OF  RBGAL  POWER  AMONG  THE  ROMAKS. 

PAET  I.  X  HAT  central  peninsulaof  Europe,  which  exn 

tends,  in  the  shape  of  a  boot,  from  the  thirty^*. 
eighth  to  the  forty-seventh  degree  of  latitude,  and 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Alps,  on  the  south  by 
the  Sicilian  strait,^  ^d  on  the  east  and  west  by  the 
Hadriatic  and  Tuscan  seas,  was  very  anciently  known 
by  the  name  of  Italia  or  ItalyS  and  considered  as  the 
most  fertile,  desirable,  and  self-supported  country  in 
our  division  of  the  world^ ;  as  producing  not  only 
com,  cattle,  wine,  and  oil  in  abundance,  but  fruits  of 
all  kinds,  and  metals,  minerals,  stone,  and  timber,  for 
all  uses ;  whatever,  in  a  word,  can  contribute  to  sup- 
ply the  necessities,  or  minister  to  the  comforts  of  life,  in 
a  climate  moderately  hot,  and  a  territory  beautifully 
diversified  with  bays,  promontories,  rivers,  lakes, 
mountains,  hillS,  and  plains^. 

Ancient  Italy  is  commonly  divided  by  geographers 
into  three  parts  ;  ^talia  Subalpina,  or  Italy,  under  the 

1.  This  name,  vre  are;  told  b^  Aristotle,  it  received  from  Italas»  one 
ef  it9  kings,  who  reigned  before  the  days  of  Minos,  and  changed  the 
manner  of  life  of  the  inhabitants  from  pasturage  to  agriculture. 
(Arist.  PoUt.  lib.  vii.).  It  had  formerly  been  known  by  the  names  of 
Satamia,  Hesperia^  Ausonia,  and  Oenatoria.  Dionys.  Halicamass. 
4nttq.  Rom^  lib.  i. 

S.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  ubi  sup.    Flin.  lit>.  til.    Strabo,  lib.  v. 

3.  Id.  ibid 

Alps; 
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Alps  i  Italy,  properly  so  called,  which  was  the  mid-  LETTEB 
die  division ;  and  Magfna  Grsecia,  or  Great  Greece,  ^ 
toward  the  point  of  the  peninsula ;  where  the  Greeks, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  eariy  planted  many  colonies. 
The  Romans,  when  they  had  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  whole  pettinsula,  divided  it  first  into  seven^ 
and  afterwards  into  eleven  provinces* 

Before  the  Hse  of  the  Roman  power,  Italy  was 
occupied  by  anumber  of  independent  nations  or  tribes, 
who  enjoyed,  in  their  several  cantons,  the  blessings  of 
liberty  and  equality,  under  a  government  similar  to 
that  of  the  Greeks  during  the  heroic  age^  The  most 
considerable  of  tliose  nations  were  the  Aborigines, 
who  appear  to  have  been  of  Celtic  blood,  and  whose 
name  became  early  extinct  in  that  of  Latines^;  the 
Umbrians,  who  seem  to  have  been  a  warlike  tribe  of  the 
Aborigines,  and  who,  in  very  ancient  times,  widely 
extended  their  dominion  in  Italy^;  the  Tyrrhenians 
or  Etruscans,  sprung  from  a  Lydian  colony,  blended 
with  a  body  of  Pelasgian  adventurers,  that  had  emi- 
grated from  Thessaly ;  who  stript  the  Umbrians  of  all 
their  conquests,  and  confined  them  to  their  proper 
district^ :  the  Sabines,  a  tribe  of  the  Umbrians,  who 
had  fled  from  the  victorious  arms  of  the  Etruscans, 
and  were  reinforced  by  a  colony  of  Lacedtemonians, 
whose  hardy  valour  they  imbibed,  and  whose  austere 

4.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  Ataig,  M&m.  passtm. 

5.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  i.  6.  Plin.  Ittrt.Itat,  lib.  Hi. 
Strabo,  Geog.  lib.  v.    Dion.  Halicarnass.  nbi  sup. 

r.  Id.  ibid,  ct  Hcrodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  xciv.  The  Lydian  colony  wa« 
conducted  into  Italy  by  Tyrrhenus,  the  son  of  Atys  (Herodot.  ubi 
sup.),  who  appears  to  have  reigned  in  that  part  of  Asia  Minor  long 
known  by  the  name  of  Lydia,  about  five  generations  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  Hercules  and  Tlieseus,  or  the  beginning  of  the  heroic  mg« 
in  Greece.  The  Pelasgian  adventurers  had  found  their  way  into 
Italy  in  a  still  more  early  period.    Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  i. 

manners 
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FABT  I.  mannen  they  adopted^  All  the  othei;  ancient  Italia* 
nations  were  branches  from  those,  except  the  Venet»^ 
and  Ligurians;  who  seem  to  have  been  Gallic  or  Gev- 
man  emigrants,  and  consequently  Celts'. 

The  Etruscans^  and  the  Latines  or  Abori^es  of 
Itatium,  are  the  only  Italian  nations  concerning  whoni 
history  or  tradition  has  furnished  us  with  any  pardcu« 
lars  worthy  of  mentioning,  till  after  the  building^of 
Rome.  The  Etruscans  appear  to  have  been  in  pos* 
session  of  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  and  lords  of  the 
neighbouring  seas,  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Argo* 
nautic  expedition  ^  How  long  their  empire  remained 
unbroken,  is  uncertain.  We  only  know,  that  during 
several  centuries  subsequent  to  the  Trojan  war,  they 
continued  to  be  the  most  powerful  and  civilized  nation 
in  the  Italian  peninsula,  and  successfully  cultivated  the 
arts  of  design  before  they  could  be  said  to  have  taken 
root  in  Greece".  Yet  a  celebrated  antiquarian,  wh* 
admits  this  more  early  proficiency,  conjectures,  from 
the  remains  of  their  sculpture  and  painting,  that  the 
Etruscans  must  have  been  indebted  for  the  principles 
of  these  arts,  and  also  for  those  of  their  literature,  to 
Grecian  emigrants' ^  It  seems,  however,  no  less 
probable,  that  the  elements  of  both  were  imported 
with  the  Lydian  colony  immediately  from  Asia  Minor^ 

8.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  ii.    Plut.  Vit.  Numa. 

9.  Sec  on  this  intricate  subject  (the  peopling  of  Italy),  the  anctent 
part  of  the  English  Umvcraal  Htttory,  vol.  ix.  and  xviii.  where  the 
©pinions  of  a  multitude  of  authors,  both  ancient  and  modem,  are  dili- 
gently compared  and  examined.  The  lovers  of  such  inquiries  may 
ais6  consult  Recbercbet  stir  I'Orig.  ct  PAncienne  Hist,  des  different  PtU' 
pie  de  Italic,  par  M.  Freret,  in  the  second  volume  of  Cboix  dee  Mt* 
moires  de  I'Academie  RoytUe  des  Inscript.  et  Belles  Lettres. 

lO.Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  v.  Athcnacus,  lib.  vii.  Aristid.  Orat.  tn  Baceh. 

11.  Append.  Ancient  Umv,  Hist.  vol.  xviii.  Art  £trus.^c.  ii.  ill.  et 
auct.  cit. 

12.  Winkclraann,  Hist,  de  I'Antiquite,  liv.  iii. 

as 
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as  die  teligion  of  the  Etruscans  certainly  was ;  the    lettre 
worship  of  the  dii  cMri^  or  mighty  gods,  and  the       '^^"' 
gloomy  mysteries  of  Samothracia>'» 

Whence  the  Latines  derived  their  knowledge  of 
arts  and  of  letters,  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture.  The 
Romans,  their  illustrious  descendants,  whose  virtue 
and  valour  made  them  sovereigns  of  Italy,  and  whose 
ambition  prompted  them  to  aspire  at  the  empire  of  the 
ancient  world,  have  furnished  us  with  sufficient  infer* 
mation  on  that  subject.  And  in  tracing  the  history 
of  this  great  people,  we  shall  gradually  become  ac- 
quainted with  every  thing  necessary  to  be  known  con* 
ceming  the  political  state  of  the  old  Italian  nations ; 
and  with  all  their  transactions,  civil  and  military,  that 
can  contribute  to  your  lordship's  entertainment,  or 
which  are  properly  authenticated. 

About  threescore  years  before  the  Trojan  war,  and 
during  the  reign  of  Faunus,  king  of  the  Aborigines,  a 
band  of  Grecian  adventurers  from  Arcadia,  under 
£  vander,  their  leader,  arrived  in  that  part  of  Italy,  af- 
terward  known  by  the  name  of  Latium.  Faunus  re« 
ceived  the  strangers,  who  landed  from  two  ships,  with 
marks  of  friendship,  and  allowed  them  to  settle  in  his 
dominions'^.  They  chose  for  their  habitation  the  foot 
of  a  hill,  not  far  from  the  river  Tiber.  There  they 
built  a  town ;  which,  from  their  parent  city  in  Area* 
dia,  they  called  Pallantium,  a  name  that  was  in  sue- 
•ceding  times  corrupted  into  Palatium'^. 

Evander  and  his  followers  having  thus  seated 
themselves  at  the  foot  of  that  hill,  which  was  one  day 

Is.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  Jntiq.  Pom.  lib.  i.    To  these  gods,  we  are 
t»Id  hy  the  same  author,  the  Etruscans  Towed  the  Tenth*.  Id.  ibid. 
14.  Dion.  Halicamais.  lib.  i.  15.  Id.  ibid. 

to 
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VART  I.     to  become  the  centre  of  the  city  of  Rome^  and  ^e  i 

of  the  court  of  the  Roman  kings  ancl  emperors,  bnilt 
temples,  and  instituted  sacrifices  and  festivals,  after 
the  manner  of  their  country***  They  first  introduced 
into  Latium  the  use  of  letters,  and  the  practice  of  in- 
atrumental  music  performed  on  the  lyre'^i  the  Abori«^ 
gines,  before  the  arrival  of  this  colony,  being  only  ac« 
quainted  with  wind-instruments*'. 

The  Arcadian  emigrants,  if  we  may  credit  tradi- 
tion, carried  their  improvements  yet  farther.  They 
are  said  to  have  framed  laws,  to  have  infused  into  the 
barbarous  natives  a  sense  of  humanity,  and  to  have 
taught  them  many  necessary  arts"^»  Hence  they  were 
cherished  by  the  Aborigines,  and  became  in  a  manner 
one  people  with  them'®. 


1184. 


1180. 


In  the  reign  of  Latinus,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Ant.^Ch.  Faunus,  i£neas  and  a  body  of  Trojans,  who  had 
escaped  in  the  general  slaughter  of  their  countrymen, 
on  the  subversion  of  the  kingdom  of  Priam,  and  the 
destruction  of  Troy  by  the  Greeks,  landed  at  Lauren- 
tium  on  the  coast  of  the  Aboriginesfti.  And  having 
obtained  permission  to  form  a  settlement,  they  built  a 
Am^  Ch.  city  on  a  hill  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  To  that 
city  the  Trojan  prince  gave  the  name  of  Lavinium,  in 
grateful  expression  of  his  affection  for  Lavinia,  the 
king's  daughter,  and  only  child,  who  had  been  grant- 
ed to  him  in  marriage^^* 

The  good  fortune  of  iEneas  attended  his  followers^ 
The  Trojans  were  generally  able  to  form  marriages 

16.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  i.  The  Arcadians  institated,  in  parti* 
cular,  the  festival  of  the  Lupercalia,  in  honour  of  the  god  Fan  (Id. 
ibid.)t  celebrated  with  so  much  licentioasness  among  the  Romans  m, 
latter  times.  17.  Id.  ibid.  18.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  i. 

19.  Id.  ibid.  20.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  i. 

21.  Id.  ibid.  S3.  Tit.  Li  v.  lib.  i.    Dion.  Halicarnass.  ubi  supu 

with 
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with  the  women  of  Latium ;  and  soon  became  so  pem   lETTEK 
fectly  incorporated  with  the  principal  families,  that      ^^*^- 
both  they  and  the  Aborigines  took  the  common  name 
of  LatineSj  in  honour  of  Latinus,  who  had  showe4 
the  example  of  alliance,  and  formed,  with  his  daugh* 
ter^s  hand,  the  great  bond  of  their  unaon^?^ 

'  Alarmed  at  Ais  coalition,  the  Rutuli,  a  £erc« 
neighbouring  nation,  and  apparently  a  tribe  of  the. 
Aborigines,  had  recourse  to  arms.  After  some  in« 
effectual  efibrts,  they  applied  for  assistance  to  the 
Etruscans;  whose  name,  we  are  told,  was  then  famous 
in  Italy,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Sicilian  strait,  and  l^ 
tea  as  well  as  by  land^^*  The  events  of  the  war  were 
many,  and  its  success  various.  But,  at  length,  it  was 
happily  terminated  by  a  treaty,  which  made  the  Tiber 
the  boundaries  between  the  Latin  and  Etruscan  teiri- 
tories*^ 

During  the  continuance  of  hostilities,  Latinus  was 
slain  ;  and  u£neas,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  govem^ 
ment  of  L^ium^  was  drowned  in  the  river  Numi<« 
cus,  on  the  banks  of  which  he  had  fought  an  unsuc- 
cessful battle  with  the  Etruscans^^.  His  son,  Asca^ 
nius,  however,  was  able  to  defend  Lavinium;  and 
having  gained,  in  a  vigorous  sally,  an  advantage  over 
the  enemy,  he  obtained  the  treaty  of  peace  already 
mentioned% 

About  thirty  years  after  the  founding  of  Lavini-    Am.  Ch. 
urn,  the  Latines  built  a  large  city,  which  they  sur-      ^^^• 
rounded  with  a  wall,  and  denominated  Alba^.     And 
in  the  neighbouring  country  they  builfmany  other 

25.  Id.  ibid.  24.  Liv.  lib.  i.  cap.  il. 

25.  Id.  ibid.    DiQti.  Halicamass.  lib.  i. 

26.  Uv.  «t  Dion.  HsdlcarnaH.  tibt  sup.  27.  Id.  ibid. 
28.  I>ion.  HsJicarnafs.  lib.  L 

towns, 
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VAATI.    t6wns,  caOed  in  later  times  the  cities  of  the  ancient 
'    Latines^.    The  building  of  Alba  was  attended  with 
circumstances  sufficientlj  memorable  to  merit  particu- 
lar notice. 

A  temple  and  sanctuary  having  been  erected  in  this 
city,  for  the  images  or  emblems  of  the  Gods  which 
iBneas  had  brought  with  him  from  Troy,  and  placed 
in  a  temple  at  Lavinium,  they  were  removed  accord- 
ingly  to  their  new  habitation.  But  the  following 
night,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  the  images 
changed  their  situation  (by  the  interposition  of  priest- 
craft, as  may  be  presumed),  and  were  found  in  the 
morning  upon  their  former  pedestals ;  although  the 
doors  of  the  temple  at  Alva  remained  firmly  shut ;  and 
the  walls  and  roof  were  entire^^.  Re^aced,  with  ex- 
piatory and  propitiatory,  sacrifices,  the  images  again 
found  their  way  to  the  old  temple^** 

Unwilling  to  return  to  their  former  habitation,  or  to 
live  in  utter  separation  from  the  gods  of  their  fathers, 
the  Trojans  of  Alba,  after  much  deliberation  and 
trouble  of  mind,  came  to  a  resolution,  to  send  back 
some  of  their  own  people  to  Lavinium,  in  order  to 
take  care  of  the  images^^  These  Trojan  gods  were 
called  Penates  by  the  Latines,  and  supposed  to  pre- 
side over  domestic  afiairs33.  With  iEneas  also  was 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  the  famous  Palladia 
um,  afterward  said  to  be  kept  by  the  holy  virgins, 
along  with  the  perpetual  fire,  in  the  temple  of  Ves« 
ta ;  and  the  conservation  of  which  was  considered  by 
the  Romans,  as  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  state,  or 
to  public  secilrity34. 

99.  Id.  )hid.  30.  Dion.  Haliotrnass.  lib.  i.  cap.  IxTii. 

21.  Id.  ibid.  S3.  Dion.  Halitamaw.  ubt  aup. 

53.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lik  i.  passi»»  34.  Id.  ibid. 

Four 
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Pour  hTO^re4  years  after  the  bmldmg  pf  Alha  letter 
(during  which  long  period  we  are  left  altogether  in   ^^^J- 
the  dark  in  regard  to  the  aiFairs  of  Italy),  the  Latines    ^^^  chr. 
.sent  out  a  colony  to  Pallantium ;  where  the  Arcadians       ''^2. 
.under  £vand^r  had. settled,  and  where  some  of  their       yi.  4.* 
^descendants  still  rQniained35.     The  first  care  of  the 
adventurers  was  to,  give  to  Pallantium  the  form  of  a 
city,  and  to  surround  it  with  a  wall3^.  That  city  they 
called  Home,  from  Romulus,  the,  head  pf  the  colony; 
who    was    the   seventeenth   lineal  descendant  from 
Eneas  by  Lavinia,  and  grandson  of  Numitor  king  of 
Alba3y. 

Eveiy  circumstance  relative  to  the  building  of 
Rome,  or  concerning  the  birth  and  education  of  its 
founder,  has  been  carefully  preserved  by  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Roman  writers.  And  the  leading  parti- 
culars connectied  with  those  events,  how  significant 
soever  in  themselves,  derive  importance  from  the  ^r^ 
;whlch  they  serve  to  introduce ;  and  thence  become 
.  too  interesting.to  mankind,  to  be  omitted  by  a  modem 
historian. 

Amulius,  the  son  of  Procas,  king  of  Alba,  having 
seized  the  reins  of  govemn^nt  on  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, in  prejudice  of  the  right  of  Numitor,  his  elder 
brother,  sought  also  to  deprive  that  injured  prince  of 
posterity ;  In  order  to  secure  his  own  usurped  ppwer, 
and  transmit  the  succession  to  his  descendants.  With 
this  view,  he  got  Numitor^s  only  son  secretly  assas« 
sinated,  being  little  jealous  of  the  unwarlibe  and  unam- 
bitious father,  and  constituted  his  only  daughter,  Iliapr 
Rhea,  a  priestess  of  Vesta  ;  an  office,  though  honour- 

35.  IcL  ibid.  36.  Dion.  Haliciumui.  lib.  f. 

Sr.  Id.  ibid.  ^'       • 

Yi!>L.  I.  ^  H  able 
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PART  I.    able  in  itself,  which  condemned  her  to  a  life  of  perpe- 
tual virginity3^ 

But  the  vestal  state,  it  should  seem,  accorded  as  ill 
with  Rhea's  complexion,  as  it  would  with  the  great 
events  in  the  womb  of  time,  for  the  future  exaltation 
of  her  family  and  nation.  She  soon  proved  with 
child :  and  insinuated,  in  extenuation  of  her  crime, 
that  she  had  been  ravished  by  the  god  Mars,  in  a 
grove  sacred  to  that  masculine  divinity,  adjoining  to 
the  temple  of  Vcsta^^.  And  which  was  surely  a  con- 
venient place  for  an  amour. 

In  consequence  of  this  violent,  or  at  least  vigorous 
embrace,  Rhea  was,  in  due  time,  delivered  of  two 
male  children ;  to  one  of  whom  was  afterward  given 
the  name  of  Romulus,  and  to  the  other  that  of 
Remus4^.  What  became  of  their  mother,  we  are 
not  certainly  informed.  She  was  either  committed  to 
close  confinement  by  Amulius,  or  put  to  death,  accord- 
'  ing  to  the  law  against  incontiqent  vestals ;  and  her  two 

38.  Liv.  lib.  i.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  i.  The  character  of  no  hea- 
then deity  is  less  understood  than  that  of  Vesta.  "  Among  the  con- 
templative priests  of  the  east/'  says  the  learned  Blackwell,  '*  she 
passed  for  the  latent  power  of  fire ;  or  that  internal  texture  and  dispo- 
sition of  some  sorts  of  matter  that  renders  it  combustible,  while  others 
are  little  affected  with  heat.  As  such,  she  was  the  wife  of  Cceius» 
and  mother  of  Saturn;  the  sacred  ettmal  Jire,  worshipped  with  the 
l^reatest  reverence,  and  most  pious  ceremonies,  by  aU  the  eastern 

.  nations.  But  among  the  less  speculative  Europeans,  who  received  the 
knowledge  of  this  goddess  at  second  hand,  she  was  considered  as 
Saturn's  daughter ;  a  national,  tutelary  divinity,  and  protectress  of 
the  family  seat.  This  hoary  recluse  goddess,"  proceeds  he, «« the  pure 
eternal  Vesta,  therefore,  appears  in  a  double  capacity:  either  as  the 
grand  enlivening  geniua  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  or  as  the  permanent 
immoveable  seat  of  gods  and  men,  the  earth  itself;  and,  by  an  easy 
transition,  the  native  soil  of  a  nation,  or  the  fixed  habitation  of  a 
family."    Lettcrt  concernhigfM^tbol.  p.  58— -62. 

39.  Id.  ibid.  40.  Liv.  et  Dion.  Halicarnass.  ubi  sup. 

infants 
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i&fants  were  ordered,  in  conformity  with  die  same   letter 

VIII 

law,  to  be  thrown  into  the  Tiber4u 

Fortunately  for  the  twin  brothers,  the  Tiber 
had  at  that  time  overflowed  its  banks;  so  that  the 
cradle,  in  which  they  were  deposited,  was  not  com- 
mitted to  the  bed  of  that  river,  but  to  the  super- 
abounding  waters  that  washed  the  foot  of  the  Palatine 
hill43.  Those  waters  suddenly  retired ;  and  the  cradle, 
which  had'  floated  for  a  time,  without  entering  the 
main  stream  of  the  Tiber,  striking  against  a  stone, 
was  overturned,  and  the  children  of  Rhea  were  left 
sprawling  in  the  mud^s.^ 

In  that  situation  the  reputed  sons  of  Mars  are  said 
to  have  been  recognized  by  a  she  wolf^  whose  dugs 
were  painfully  distended  with  milk,  by  reason  of  the 
loss  of  her  whelps^*  She  offered  the  infants  her 
teats,  which  they  greedily  seized ;  and,  finding  relief, 
she  continued  with  them,  and  licked  off  the  mud  with 
which  they  were  besmeared^^. 

Meanwhile,  according  to  the  same  traditionary 
tale,  the  neighbouring  shepherds,  driving  their  flocks 
to  pasture,  were  filled  with  astonishment  and  admira- 
tion at  the  docility  of  the  wolf,  and  the  aifection  of 
the  children,  who  hung  upon  her,  as  if  she  had  been 
their  mother^^.  These  simple  people  thought  they 
saw  something  supernatural  in  the  wonderful  preserva- 
tion of  the  infants,  though  ignorant  of  their  high 
birth.  And  Faustulus,  the  keeper  of  the  king's  herds 
and  flocjcs,  who  happened  to  be  among  the  number, 
and  who  had  been  in  Alba  at  the  time  of  the  d^- 

41.  Id.  ibid.  43.  Quinct.  Fabius  Pict.  ap.  Dioa. 

Halicarnass.  lib.  i.  43.  Id.  ibid. 

44.  Justin,  lib.  sdiii.  45.  Q^  Fabius  Pict.  ubi  sup. 

46.  Id.  ibid. 

livery 
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fASLTl.  fiveiy  of  Rhea,  took  homte  with  Mm  the  t^i6  broi- 
then,  whose  parentSige  he  guessed,  and  made  his  o^ 
wife  nurse  them^^. 

Thus  miraculously  saved  and  reared,  ttomolus  andf 
Remus,  in  the  cottage  o(  FaXistuluaT,  begiari  early  to 
display  an  elevation  ot  mind,  and  a  dignity  of  lo6l, 
litde  suited  to  the  condition  of  herdsmen,  tut  per- 
fectly consonant  to  their  royal  ancestry,  and  strongly 
indicative  of  the  justice  of  their  matemfal  cisfim  to  a 
cfivine  sire.  Disdsdning  the  tranquil  life  of  shepherds 
or  neatherds,  they  devoted  themselves  to  tfefe  tdils  of 
the  chace,  and  became  famous  as  hunters.  ]^rottl13ie 
pursuit  of  wild  beasts,  they  turned  their  activity  to 
military  sports,  and  their  ambition  to  skill  in  arths^. 
This  skill  they  had  ffequentopportuhity  of  displaying; 
not  only  at  their  rural  festivals,  along  with  their  rudfe  . 
compaiiions,  whom  they  had  fornied  into  bands,  But 
in  combating  the  robbers  of  the  neighbouring  motttl- 
tains,  whose  booty  they  freqiiendy  seized;  atid,  aftfet* 
carrying  it  home  with  exultation,  divided  it  dhiohg 
their  associates'^.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  remote  origin 
of  the  Roman  triumph. 

On  one  of  those  occasions  of  public  rejoiciiig, 
Remus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  baiiditti,  who  had 
been  deprived  of  their  bootj^;  Was  carried  before  his 
grand  uncle  Amuliiis,  king  of  Alba,  and  accused  of 
having  committed  the  robberies  he  had  helj)ed  to  re- 
pre^s5*>.     This  incident  brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 

Paustulus  made  Romulus  acquainted  with  his 
4>irth ;  in  order  to  prevent  him  froik  ihconsideritefy 
rushing,  at  the  head  of  hij  rustic  followers,  to  the 

47.  Liv.  lib.  i.  Q^  Fabius  Plct.  ubi  sup. 

48.  Liv.  ubi  sup.     Plut.  Vit.  Jfomul.  49.  Id.  ibid. 
50.  Liv.  lib.  i.  Justin,  lib.  xliii. 

rescue 
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rescue  of  his^brdthei^^  RomtduarevealMhintadfto  LSTTEu 
hb  graindfaEdier,  Numitor ;  to  whose'  costody  Reiauft  ^^^' 
had  been  Committed  f6r  punishment,  and  who  had  been 
struck  #ith  his  stately  person,  and  majestic  mein^'. 
A  pai^  in  AHm,  under  the  conduct  of  Rentus^  was 
secretly  formed  in  £avour  of  the  exchided  king;  okA 
Romulus  having  assembled  the  hardy  monntaineersy 
whom  he  had  trained  to  arms,  entered  the  capital  at 
dieir  head;  killed  the  usurper  Attufius,  and  pkloed 
Numifer  upon  the  throne^3. 

But  the  twin  brothers,  ahhough  now  restored  to 
their  fattiily,  their  kindred,  and  their  rank  in  society, 
did  not  find  in  their  new  situation  all  the  satisfaction 
it  might  seem  to  afford.  Two  young  princes  of  an 
enterprising  genius,  who  had  led  so  active  a  life,  and 
accomplished  such  a  memorable  revolution  before  the 
years  of  ihanhbod,  were  by  no  means  calculated  to  en- 
joy that  peaceful  repose  it  appeared  necessary  for  them 
to  maintain,  under  the  government  of  an  aged  and 
Unwarlike  king.  Romulus  and  Remus,  therefore, 
craved  leave  of  their  grandfather  to  lead  a  colony 
from  Alba,  and  establish  an  independent  stated.  Their 
i-equest  was  readily  granted  by  Numitor ;  and  so  po^ 
pular  was  their  character,  that  fifteen  hundred  adven* 
turers,  beside  a  large  body  of  their  former  associates, 
chose  to  follow  their  fortunes55. 

These  determined  adventurers,  the  bold  smd  am- 
bitious youths  conducted,  as  already  related,  to  Pi^ 
lantium ;  in  tiie  neighbourhood  of  which  they  had 
passed  tiieir  early  days,  and  ^^here  they  proposed  to 
build  a  city^^.     But  a  quarrel  broke  out  between  ^ 

51.  Dion.  Hal'tcarnass.  lib.  i.  52.  Plut.  Vk.  S&mul. 

53.  Id.  ibid.  Liv.  lib.  i.   Dion.  HalictrnaN.  ubi  sup. 

54.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  et  Liv.  lib.  55.  Id.  ibid. 
56.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  i. 

haughty 
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PAHTI.     haughty  brothers,  reladve  to  the  founding  of  that  city. 

^"^^^^"^^^  Romulus  insisted  it  should  be  built  on  the  Palatine, 
and  Remus  contended  for  the  Aventine  hill.  Each 
was  abetted  in  his  opinion  by  his  particular  adherents* 
Recourse  was  had,  in  vain,  to  augury,  in  order  to 
setde  the  dispute.  The  two  pardes  went  to  blows, 
and  Remus  was  killed  in  the  firay'^ 

Hencefordi  Romulus  remained  undisputed  head 
of  the  colony.     And  he  took  the  most  eflfectual  mea- 
sures, as  well  for  securing  his  authority,  as  for  pro- 
Ant.  Chr.     moting  the  future  grandeur  of  Rome ;   which  was 
Olymp.     built,  according  to  his  destination,  on  the  Palatine 
^''  ^'      hiUi^.     The  success  of  these  measures,  and  the  mea- 
sures themselves,  now  demand  your  lordship's  atten- 
tion. 

As  soon  as  Romulus  had  founded  that  city  which 
still  bears  his  name,  and  which  at  first  was  no  better 
than  a  military  station,  surrounded  with  a  wall  and  a 
ditch^,  he  resolved,  with  the  advice  of  his  grand- 
father, to  establish  some  plan  of  government,  by  which 
the  infant  community  might  be  held  together.  He  ac- 
cordingly assembled  his  followers,  who  now  amounted 
to  three  thousand  foot,  and  three  hundred  horsemen<H>, 
and  asked  them,  under  what  form  of  policy  they 
would  chuse  to  live  ?— or,  if  they  should  make  choice 
of  regal  government,  whom  they  would  wish  to  rule 
over  them  ? — They  chose  that  moderate  kingly  go- 
vernment, to  which  they  had  formerly  been  accus- 
tomed to  submit ;  and  which  then^  as  already  observ- 
ed, prevailed  over  Italy:  and  they  named,  with  one 
•voice,  their  gallant  leader  as  their  king^^ 

57.  Id.  ibid.  5S.  Dion.  Halicariiass.    Liv.  et  Plat,  nbi  sup. 

59.  Id.  ibid.  €0.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  ii. 

61.  Id.  ibid. 

But 
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But  Romulus  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  fac-  letter 
tious  spirit  and  restless  disposition  of  his  followers,  to 
acquiesce  in  this  choice  without  the  sanction  of  higher 
authority*  He,  therefore,  made  a  solemn  appeal  to  the 
gods,  for  their  approbation  and|Confirmation;  and  the 
omen  being  in  his  favour,  he  proceeded  to  the  exercise 
of  his  regal  function^'* 

The  manner  of  appeal  to  heaven,  on  that  occasion, 
was  this :  Romulus  having  sacrificed,  hy  break  of  day, 
to  Jupiter,  the  king  of  the  gods,  and  to  all  the  inferior 
deities,  whom  he  had  chosen  as  the  patrons  of  his  new 
city  and  state,  walked  out  of  his  tent,  with  his  face 
toward  the  east ;  when  <^  a  flash  of  lightning  ran  from 
the  left  to  the  right,^^  which  was  interpreted  by  the 
augurs  as  a  happy  omen^^.  A  similar  appeal  was 
made,  in  all  succeeding  times,  by  the  Roman  kings 
and  magistrates,  after  their  election ;  though  latterly 
it  came  to  be  considered  as  mere  form^^ 

The  measures  taken  by  Romulus,  immediately  after 
he  was  invested  with  royal  authority,  shew  him  to  have 
been  worthy  of  the  high  office  of  king;  and  they,  at 
the  same  time,  tend  to  establish  the  authority  of  an  an- 
cient tradition.  That  he  had  been  sent,  while  a  strip- 
ling, to  Gabii,  a  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pal- 
lantium,  and  there  instructed  in  Greek  learning  and 
the  use  of  arms^^.     Romulus  began  his  administration 

with 

62.  Dion.  Halicarnassk  ubi  sup.  63.  Id.  ibid. 

64.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  ii. 

65.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  i.  cap.  Ixxxiv.  This  attempt  to  recon- 
cile to  credibilitj  the  framing  of  the  admirable  institutions  ascrib- 
ed to  Romulus,  will  appear  absurd  to  the  converts  of  those  moderft 
critics  and  historians,  who  affect  to  consider  the  early  part  of  the 
Roman  history  as  altogether  fictions.  But  as  I  can  see  no  reason 
for  rejecting  the  ancient  traditions  of  a  people  proud  of  their  an- 
cestry; who  interwove  those  traditions  with  their  most  solemn  reli- 
gious 
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PART  I.  with  dividing  the  citia^as  of  Rome  into  three  equal 
portions,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  tribes;  ae^ 
signed  to  each  tribe  a  particular  district,  or  wsaA  of 
the  city  to  inhabit,  and  appointed  a  person  of  distinc- 
tion, a  tribime  or  pr»£ect,  to  preside  over  lU  Sit 
next  subdivided  the  ti^bes  into  curix  or  companies ; 
each  tribe  consisting  of  ten,  and  the  whole  of  thirty 
curice;  and  each  of  these,  he  again  split  into  ten  decu* 
rkc;  all  under  their  proper  officefs,  their  curiones  and 
decur tones;  who,  in  peace,  presided  over  them,  in  their 
several  stations,  and  could  assemble.tbem  for  war  on 
the  shortest  notice**. 

Having  thus  given  to  his  three  thousandthree  hun- 
dred followers  the  form  of  an  army,  in  a  state  of  en- 
campment, Romulus  proceeded  to  establish,  with  die 
consent  of  the  assembled  body,  such  civil  institutions 
as  seemed  necessary  for  good  government,  and  the 
prosperity  of  a  rising  community*  Actuated  by  these 
views,  he  divided  the  territory  of  Rome  into  thirty 
equal  shares,  and  gave  one  to  each  of  the  thirty  curias ; 

^gipus  ceremoniesi  and  preserved  the  memory  of  the  things  they  con- 
tain in  various  ntionuments,  both  civil  and  sacred,  I  shall  treat  the 
Roman  history,  from  the  building  of  the  city,  with  aU  the  gravity 
of  Livy,  and  the  attention  of  Dionysius  Halicamassensis ;  two  his* 
torians  of  great  discernment,  who  lived  in  an  enlightened  age,  and 
had  full  access  to  information ;  who  wrote  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
and  who,  without  any  participation,  have  related  the  same  events, 
and  with  nearly  the  same  leading  circumstances.  If  they  have  not 
told  always  incontrovertible  facts,  they  have  at  least  told  us  what 
the  Romans  in  the  height  of  their  powers,  and  when  they  were  nei- 
ther ignorant  nor  credulous,  believed  con^rning  their  early  transac- 
tions :  nor  is  greater  historical  certainty  necessary.  In  a  word,  it  may 
be  questioned,  whether  modem  scepticism,  by  its  impertinent  cavil- 
lings, has  not  done  more  hurt  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  to  all  the 
fruits  to  be  naturally  reaped  from  historical  knowledge,  by  iovolving 
the  mind  of  the  inquirer  in  perpetual  doubt,  than  the  credulity  of 
former,  and  darker  ages. 

€6,  Dion.  Halicarnasi.  lib.  ii.  cap.  vii.  xir. 

after 
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after  reserving  to  himself  a  certain  portion  for  the  LETTER 
support  of  his  royal  dignity,  and  appropriating  ano-  ^^^^' 
ther  to  the  u^e  of  religion*  And,  in  order  to  preserve 
due  subordination  among  a  society  of  men  equal  in 
landed  property,  and  who  could  have  Jittle  other 
wealth  to  create  disparity,  he  distinguished,  by  the 
name  of  patricians^  those  fathers  of  families  who 
were  eminent  for  their-  birth  or  merit ;  and  compre- 
hended the  inferior,  members  of  the  state,  or  the 
common  people,  under  the  general  name  oi  pkbei' 
ansi^. 

To  the  patricians  Romulus  confined  the  higher 
civil  offices  and  principal  military  employments,  with 
the  superintendence  of  religious  ceremonies :  they  only 
could  be  priests,  magistrates,  generals,  or  judges.  But 
while  he  thus  excluded  the  plebeians  from  these 
important  and  honourable  functions,  for  which  he 
thought  them  unfit,  he  was  by  no  means  inattentive 
to  their  ease  or  happiness.  He  recommended  to  them 
the  exercise  of  healthful  trades;  the  labours  of  agricul- 
ture, and  the  grazing  of  cattle :  and,  in  order  to  soften 
that  envy  which  must  be  excited  by  the  distinction  of 
ranks,  as  well  as  to  prevent  those  seditions  which  it 
might  otherwise  occasion,  he  placed  the  plelseians  as 
a  trust  in  the  hands  of  the  patricians  ;  and  united  the 
honour  and  interest  of  the  two  classes,  by  allowing 
every  plebeian,  under  the  name  of  client^  to  chuse 
any  patrician  he  thought  proper,  {orYi\% patron  or  pro- 
tector^^ 

This  connexion  of  patron  and  client j  though  seem- 
ingly of  a  private  nature^  was  a  public  institution,  and 
regulated  by  laws.     It  was  the  duty  of  a  patron  X% 

67.  Id.  Motne,  Antiq.  lib.  ii.  cap.  viii. 
§8.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  li.  cap.  U. 
TOL.  I.  3 1  •acplain 
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PARTI,  explain  to  his  clients,  those  statutes  of  which  they 
were  ignorant;  to  conduct  their  suits,  and  defend 
them  when  sued ;  to  protect  them  from  injury,  whether 
absent  or  present ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  do  every  thing 
for  them  diat  a  parent  owes  to  his  Children,  either  in 
regard  to  money,  credit,  domestic  felicity,  or  public 
support*  On  the  other  side,  it  was  the  duty  of  clients 
to  supply  their  patron,  when  necessary,  with  money 
for  portioning  his  daughters;  to  pay  his  ransom,  or 
that  of  his  children,  if  taken  by  an  enemy ;  to  bear  his 
losses  in  private  suits^  anddischarge^  out  nf  their  own 
pocket^  his  fine,  when  assessed  for  any  public  offence  ; 
to  assist  him  in  supporting  the  charge  of  magistracies 
and  other  public  offices,  in  the  same  manner  as  might 
have  been  expected,  if  they  had  been  closely  con« 
nected  with  him  by  the  tics  of  blood<^.  And  it  was 
accounted  impious  and  illegal,  for  either  patrons  or 
clients,  to  accuse  one  another  in  courts  "of  justice; 
to  bear  witness,  or  to  give  their  votes  against  each 
other^. 

Romulus,  having  thus  harmonized  and  bound  to* 
gether  the  two  orders  of  the  state,  resolved  to  consti- 
tute a  great  council  or  senate,  to  assist  him  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  government.  For  this  purpose  be 
iiamed  from  among  the  patricians,  one  person,  whom 
he  esteemed  the  most  eminent  of  that  body  for  politi- 
cal wisdom ;  then  ordered  each  of  the  tribes  to  name 
three,  and  each  of  the  curiae  also  three ;  in  this  man- 
ner completing  the  number  of  one  hundred  senators^^ 
These  senators  were  originally  called  j^^A^r*,  because 
of  their  age  and  venerable  character'^ ;  and  afterward 
conscript  fathers;  on  their  number  being  augmented, 
by  the  enrolment  of  new  members,  at  the  establish- 
ment of  the  commonwealth^^.    The  patrician  named 

69.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  ii.  cap.  x.  70.  Id  ibid. 

71.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xii. 

72.  Id.  ibid.  %X  Plut,  Viu  JRomui.     73.  Liv.  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  Plut.  ubi  sup. 
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by  Romulus  was  appointed  by  him  presideut^or  prince  LETTER 
of  the  senate^  and  entrusted  with  the  government  of      ^*^^' 
the  ci^  during  the  absence  of  the  king^^ 

After  he  had  provided  for  the  wise  administration 
of  public  aiFairs,  by  the  election  of  a  council  of  elders, 
Romulus  saw  the  need  of  a  body  of  young  men ;  al« 
ways  armed  for  sudden  service,  and  as  the  royal 
guard.  He  accordingly  formed  a  troop  of  three  hun- 
dred horsemen,  the  most  active  and  robust  in  the  com* 
munity,  and  of  the  most  illustrious  families,  order* 
ing  each  curiae  to  chuse  ten ;  and  he  himself  nam* 
ed  the  commander,  called  tribtmm  cekrum^  who  had 
three  centurions  under  him^^.  They  wtre  distinguish* 
ed  by  the  general  name  of  cekres^  from  the  quickness, 
as  supposed,  with  which  they  performed  their  evolu- 
tions, and  executed  orders^.  They  constantly  attend- 
ed the  king  in  the  city,  armed  with  pikes ;  and,  on  a 
day  of  battle,  they  charged  before  him,  and  defended 
his  person'^.  They  fought  on  horseback  where  the 
ground  would  permit  them  to  act ;  and  on  foot, 
where  it  was  rough,  and  unfit  for  the  use  of  cavarly^®. 

The  next  measure  adopted  by  Romulus  was  no  less 
important  than  any  of  the  former,  and  necessary  to 
give  the  whole  effect ;  namely  the  ascertaining  of  the 
honours  and  prerogatives,  which  each  of  the  orders  in 
the  state  should  enjoy.  To  himself,  as  king,  or  head 
of  the  community,  he  reserved  the  absolute  andundi^ 
vided  command  of  the  army  in  the  field,  with  supre-^ 
macy  in  religious  ceremonies,  sacrifices,  and  every 
thing  relative  to  the  worship  of  the  gods.  His  wasi 
the  guardianship  of  the  laws,  and  the  adnpiinistration 
of  justice,  both  civil  and  criminal,  in  all  cases  whate^ 
ver ;    though  he  took  cognizance,  in  person,  only  of 

74.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  it.  cap.  zii.  75.  Id.  ibid.  cap.  sriii. 

76,  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xiii.  77.  Id.  ibid. 

78.  Xd.  Mom,  Antig.  ♦  b.i  sup. 
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the  greater  causes,  leaving  the  inferior  to  the  senate. 
He  possessed  the  sole  prerogative  of  convoking  the 
senate  and  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  he  had  the 
right  of  delivering  his  opinion  first  in  both^^.  To  the 
members  of  the  senate,  legally  convened,  beside  their 
juridical  capacity,  belonged  the  power  of  deliberating 
and  voting  on  all  public  measures ;  every  question  be- 
ing decided  by  the  majority  of  voices^. 

The  people,  in  their  assemblies,  comprehending 
not  only  the  plebeians  but  the  whole  body  of  the  Ro- 
man citizens,  had  the  privilege  of  chusing  magistrates, 
enacting  laws,  and  of  determining  on  peace  and 
war^'.^  They  did  not  vote  promiscuously,  but  were 
called  in  their  several  curicfi^;  and  whatever  matter 
was  resolved  upon  by  the  majority  of  the  curice  was 
carried  up  to  the  senate,  which  had  originally  a  power 
of  putting  a  negative  upon  any  popular  resolutions^. 
But  this  order  of  proceeding  was  afterwards  inverted 
under  the  commonwea  1th.  Then  the  senate  did  not 
deliberate  on  the  resolutions  of  the  people,  but  the 
people  had  a  power  of  confirming  or  reversing  the  de- 
crees of  the  senate,  and  of  determining  finally  in  re- 
gard to  war  and  peace®*. 

No  sooner  had  Romulus  completed  these  civil  and 
military  institutions,necessary  forthe  preservation  and 
prosperity  of  the  Roman  state,  than  he  proceeded  to 
establish  those  of  religion ;  yet  farther  to  restrain  the 
licentious  humours,  and  unite  the  hearts  of  his  fol« 

79.  Dion.  Halicarnus.  Itb.  ii.  cap.  xiv<  80.  Id.  ibid. 

81.  Dion.  Halicamass.  ubi  sup. 

82.  This  mode  of  voting  by  curitt,  the  most  popular  of  any,  as  it 
had  no  respect  to  property,  was  changed  by  Servius  Tuliius,  as  w« 
shall  have  occasion  to  sec,  for  that  of  voting  by  centuriei, 

83.  Dion.  Halicamass.  Rom.  Antiq.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xiv. 

84.  Dion.  Halicamass.  Ub.  ii.  ^ap.  xiv.  and  lib.  iv.  cap.  xx.  Stc 
»1.SQ  Polb.  lib.  vi. 
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lowers  and  fellow  citizens.  He  accordingly  instituted  lettee 
priests,  'consecrated  temples,  dedicated  altars,  and  ^^^^' 
appointed  sacrifices  to  the  gods  of  his  ancestors  ;  with 
festivals,  holidays,  days  of  rest,  or  cessation  from 
labour,  and  every  thing  requisite  for  the  solemn  and 
devote  worship  of  those  divinities,  whose  power  and 
beneficence  to  mankind  he  publicly  declared^^*  But 
he  rejected,  as  blasphemies  on  calumnies,  all  tradi- 
tional fables  of  an  indecent  kind,  relative  to  the  gods, 
with  all  enthusiastic  transports,  and  bacchanalian  rites; 
accustoming  his  people  to  think  and  speak  of  their 
deities  with  the  greatest  reverence,  and  to  attribute  to 
tiiem  no  passions  unworthy  of  their  exalted  nature®^. 

Thi?  veneration  for  the  gods  (whether  inspired  by 
Romulus,  or  his  successor  Numa),  which  long  continu- 
ed to  characterize  theHomans,  and  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  main  spring  of  their  virtue,  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  purity  of  their  theological  tenets.  "  I 
«  ajnnot  insensible,^'  says  the  learned  and  enlightened 
historian,  whose  writings  I  have  had  occasion  so  often 
to  quote  in  regard  to  Roman  affairs,  ''  that  some  of 
the  Greek  fables  are  of  use  to  mankind ;  being  design- 
ed to  explain  the  works  of  nature  by  allegories,  and 
others  for  various  moral  purposes.  Though  not  igno- 
rant of  these  things,"  adds  he,  <<  yet  I  am  much  more 
inclined  to  the  theology  of  the  Romans ;  when  I  con- 
sider that  the  advantages  flowing  from  the  Greek  fables 
are  small  and  confined  to  such  as  have  philosophically 
examined  their  mystic  meaning,  and  that  the  number 
of  such  inquirers  are  few  ;  while  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  physical  or  mo- 
ral purpose  of  those  fables,  generally  take  them  in  the 
literal  and  grossest  sense,  and  fall  into  one  of  these  two 
errors — ^they  either  utterly  disregard  religion,  because 
9f  its  seeming  absurdities,  or  abandon  themselves  to 

i5.  Dion.  Halicarnass,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xviii.  86.  Id.  ibid. 
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PART  T.    the  most  shameful  excesses,  which  they  see  are  as* 

cribed  to  the  gods^.'* 

Romulus  paid  no  less  regard  to  the  natural  rights 
of  man,  and  to  the  independent  spirit  of  his  new 
Citizens,  in  establishing  his  sacred  than  his  civil  insti- 
tutions. Himself  the  chief  minister  of  religion,  the 
pontifex  maximus,  ^d  king  of  sacrifices,  he  directed 
each  of  the  three  tribes  to  chuse  one  aruspex  or  sooth- 
sayer, to  inspect  the  victims ;  and  each  of  the  thirty 
curiae  to  elect  two  priests,  men  of  distinguished  virtue, 
and  above  fifty  years  of  age,  from  the  order  of  patri- 
cians, in  the  same  manner  they  elected  their  magis- 
trates^. 

Under  these  priests,  the  curise  performed  their 
appointed  sacrifices,  in  a  temple  common  to  the  whole; 
and,  on  holidays,  the  members  of  each  curiae  feasted 
together  in  a  public  hall,  adjoining  to  the  temple^. 
Of  such  hails  every  curiae  had  oqe ;  and  beside  tho 
civil  influence  of  those  religious  meals,  they  were 
;ittended  with  the  greatest  effects  in  war ;  by  inspiring 
every  man  with  shame,  and  repugnance,  to  forsake 
the  companions  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  a  com- 
munion of  libations,  sacrifices,  and  holy  rites,  and  for 
whom  he  came  habitually  to  entertain  a  brotherly  af- 
fection9<». 

From  political  and  religious  institutions,  Romulus 
was  naturally  induced  to  turn  his  eyes  to  those  do- 
mestic connexions  which  are  strengthented  by  religion, 
and  which  form  the  basis  of  society;  the  reli^ticms  of 
husband  and  wife,  parents  and  children.  And  the 
natural  rights  which  he  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  heads  of  families,  shew  in  9  strong  light 

87.  Dion,  ^alicamasf.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xx.      88.  Ibid.  Jitnk.  Anbq.  lib. 
ii.  cap.  xxi.  89.  Id.  ibid. 

90.  Plut.  Vit.  Konml.  Dion.  Halica^msuis.  lib*  ii*  ^^  ^uili. 

the 
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the  weakness  of  his  authority,  or  the  rudeness  of  his    LETTER 

VITT 

ideas  respecting  the  duties  of  civil  life ;  perhaps  both. 
A  Roman  father  had  the  power  of  putting  his  son  to 
death,  in  case  of  disobedience  or  displeasure ;  and  of 
selling  him  as  a  slave,  even  three  times,  if  he  should  so 
often  regain  his  frecdom»^  Nor  did  the  laws  fix  any 
age  at  which  this  patriarchal  power  should  cease. 

A  Roman  husband,  in  like  manner,  was  the  su- 
preme judge  of  his  wife's  indiscretions,  and  the  abso- 
lute avenge^  of  his  own  injured  honour;  and,  having 
convened  her  relations,  could  put  her  to  death,  if  she 
had  proved  imfaithful  to  his  bed,  or  so  much  as  in- 
toxicated herself  with  liquor^^  But  the  Roman  wives 
had  many  motives  to  virtue,  beside  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment* For  every  woman,  <^  married  according  to  th« 
holy  laws,"  was  as  much  mistress  of  the  house  as  her 
husband  was  master  of  it,  <<  while  she  continued  vir- 
tuous, and  obedient  to  him  in  all  things'^.''  She  was 
considered  by  the  civil  law,  as  his  inseparable  com- 
panion, and  the  joint  partaker  in  all  his  fortunes  and 
8acri&ces94.  After  his  death,  if  he  had  died  intestate, 
and  without  children,  she  was  his  sole  heir ;  and  if  he 
had  left  children,  she  had  an  equal  share  in  his  inhe- 
ritance with  them95. 

Romulus,  however,  very  justly  regarded  terror  as  a 
great  restraint  upon  vice.  He  therefore  assumed  to 
himself,  as  head  of  the  state,  the  same  rigour  which  he 
permitted  heads  of  families  to  exercise.  As  soon  as  any 
public  offence  was  committed,  the  criminal  was  brought 
to  trial,  either  before  the  king  or  the  senate.  When 
Romulus  gave  judgment  in  person,  he  was  seated  on 
a  tribunal.erected  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the 

91.  Dion.  Halicamass.  lib.  ii.  cap.  i^xvi. 

92.  Id.  Horn,  Antiq,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxv. 

93.  Id.  ibid.  94.  Dion.  Halicarnass*  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxr. 
95.  Id.  ibid. 
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PART  I.  forum,  or  market-placey  attended  by  his  three  hundred 
guards,  armed  with  pikes,  and  by  twelve  lictors  or 
ushers,  carrying  axes  and  rods.  With  the  rods,  the 
lictors  whipped,  in  the  forum,  such  criminals  as  de- 
served that  punishment ;  and,  widithe  axes,  they  pub- 
licly beheaded  others,  whose  crimes  were  of  greater 
€normity9^. 

Nothing  now  remained  for  Romulus,  but  to  pro- 
vide for  the  population  and  power  of  the  Roman  state* 
And  the  measures  which  he  took  for  these  purposes, 
though  seemingly  suggested  by  circumstances,  were 
worthy  of  the  most  profound  politician.  He  opened, 
by  public  proclamation,  and  consecrated  with  the  so- 
lemnities of  religion,  an  asylum  or  sanctuary  for  out- 
laws, and  fugitives  of  alt  descriptions,  from  the  neigh* 
bourmg  nations'^;  and  as  the  government  of  many 
of  those  nations  was  in  great  disorder,  a  number  <^f 
warlike  adventurers,  and  refugees  of  various  kinds, 
crowded  to  Rome,-  where  they  were  all  made  wel- 
come9*.  To  such  as  chose  to  remain  with  him,  and 
seeme.d  fit  for  his  service,  Romulus  communicated  the 
rights  of  Roman  citizens,  and  promised  them  a  share 
in  the  lands  he  should  conquer^^.  This  encouragement 
attracted  new  adventurers,  eager  to  enlist  under  a 
young  and  gallant  commander:  and  Rome  rapidly  in- 
creased in  power. 

But  the  Romans  were  still  in  want  of  the  natural 
means  of  augmenting  population  andsupportingpower: 
they  were  almost  utterly  destitute  of  women'~.  Ro- 
mulus therefore  sent  ambassadors,  in  the  name  of  his 
people,  to  the  heads  of  the  neighbouring  states,  soli- 
citing their  daughters  in  marriage^^'  •    Jealous  of  the 

96.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxix. 

97.  Liv.  lib.  i.  cap.  viii.    Dion.  Halicarnas*.  lib.  ii.  cap..xv. 

98.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  ubi  SHp.  99.  Id.  ibid. 
100.  Liv.  lib.  i.  cap.  ix,    Strabo,  lib.  y.         101.  Id.  ibid. 
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growth  of  Rome,  or  disdaining  affinity  with  such  a  UTTER 
motley  band,  all  those  states  denied  his  request;  and 
the  rulers  of  some  of  them  scornfully  asked,  why 
he  did  not  open,  as  he  had  for  men,  an  asylum  alse 
for  strolling  women  ?— for  with  such  only  his  followers 
could  form  a  matrimonial  alliance  on  equal  terms^®% 

Irritated  at  this  contemptuous  refusal,  and  disap- 
pointed in  his  favourite  views,  Romulus  resolved  to 
employ  stratagem,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  purpose* 
He  accordingly  made  known  his  design  to  the  senate ; 
and,  with  the  consent  of  that  venerable  body,  pro- 
claimed  the  celebration  of  a  solemn  festival,  accom- 
panied with  games,  in  honour  of  equestrian  Nep-i 
tune^°3. 


To  these  games  the  Sabines,  and  other  neighbour-    "^"Iv?*'^* 
ing  nations,  crowded  with  their  wives  and  daughters,        Ann. 
as  Romulus  had  foreseen.     And  they  were  treated     ^°°^*  *• 
with  great  kindness  and  respect  at  Rome,  which  they 
had  much  curiosity  to  see'°*.     But  on  the  last  day  of 
the  festival,  several  bands  of  young  Romans  (at  a  signal 
given  by  their  king  according  to  concert)  drew  their 
swords ;  and,  rushing  in  amid  the  gazing  multitude, 
seized  all  the  young  women,  to  the  number  of  six 
hundred  and  eighty  three^®^.  The  men  made  the  best 
of  their  way  home,  for  ftar  of  worse  consequences, 
being  utterly  unprepared  for  defence ;  and  their  wives 
were  permitted  to  follow  them :  but  their  daughters 
were  detained,  by  order  of  Romulus.  No  insult,  how- 
ever, was  offered  to  their  virtue.  They  were  only  told, 
when  brought  before  the  king,  that  they  must  sub- 
mit to  the  husbands  whom  fiartune  and  the  obstinacy 
of  their  fathers  had  decreed  them,  and  he  appointed. 

/ 

102.  Liy.  ubi  sup.  103.  Liv.  ct  Strabo,  ubi  sup.     Plpt.  Vit, 

^<muL  104.  Lir.  lib.  i.  cap.  ix.    Dion..  Hal icamass, 

m>.  ii.  cap.  XXX.  105.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  ubi  sup. 
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PART  I.  And  they  were  married  to  those  young  men  who  liad 
seized  them,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  several 
countries,  and  also  agreeable  to  the  Roman  ma9ners ; 
before  their  embraces  were  solicited  ^^. 

This  amorous  ambuscade,  commonly  knqwn  by  the 
name  pf  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  virgins^  proved  the 
cause  of  much  Uoodshed,  and  had  almost  occasioned 
the  ruin  of  infant  Rome.  But  the  Sabines,  although 
the  greatest  sufferers,  were  not  the  first  people  that 
resented  the  injury  they  had  sustained.  They  were 
slow  in  preparing  for  hostilities  ^^"^  j  while  the  Ca^ni- 
nenses  and  the  Antemnates,  two  tribes  of  the  Abori-; 
gines,;  and  the  Crustuminiaijis,  an  ancient  colony  from 
Alba'**®,  having  formed  a  triple  league,  instantly  took 
up  arms  ^^. 

The  Ca&ninenses,  thinking  themselves  sufficiently 
strong,  entered  the  Roman  territory  without  waiting, 
for  their  confederates.  But  they  had  reason  to  repent 
their  audacity.  Romulus  suddenly  assembled  his 
army,  and  fell  upon  them  as  they  were  ravaging  the 
country ;  defeated  them ;  forced  their  camp,  which  was 
but  imperfectly  fortified ;  pursued  them  into  their  6wn 
territory;  killed  their  king  in  battle,  with  his  owa 
hand ;  stripped  him  of  his  accoutrenients,  and  took 
C»nina,  their  capital,  by  jstorm  "°. 

Elated  with  his  success,  and  willing  to  inflame  the 
Romans  with  ardour  for  military  glory,  Romulus  re- 
turned to  Rome  in  all  the  pomp  and  the  pride  of  con- 
quest ;  carrying  the  spoils  of  the  king  he  had  slain,  ex- 
alted on  sen  oaken  pole  supported  by  his  right  shoulder, 

106.  Id.  ibid.  10^.  Liv.  lib.  i.  cap.  X.    Dion.  Halicamass. 

lib.  ii.  cap.  xxxin.  108.  Dion.  Halicamass.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxxv.  zxzvi. 

109.  Liv.  ubi  sup.  Dion.  Halicamass,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxxiii 
UO.  Id.  ibid.. 

?»4 
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and  singing  the  abng  of  victory  j  his  brbws  encircled  LETTER 
w^ith  a  laurel  crown,  and  his  hair  flowing  gracefully  ^^^'' 
Over  his  purple  robe"' .  Before  him  was  carriedthe  most 
valuable  part  of  the  booty  taken  from  the  enemy, 
and  behind  him  marched  his  troops,  both  horse  and 
foot,  completely  armed,  and  ranged  in  their  several  di* 
visions,  hymning  the  gods  in  the  songs  of  their  coun^ 
try"^ 

Thus  attended,  Romulus  entered  his  conquering 
city  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  Roman  people,  who 
came  out  to  congratulate  him  on  his  successful  expe^ 
dition  ;  and  who  had  furnished  tables  with  all  kinds  of 
victuals,  and  with  bowls  full  of  wine,  for  the  refresh* 
ment  of  his  army*  He  ascended,  in  victorious  proces* 
sion,  the  Saturnian,  named  afterward  the  Capitoline 
Hill  J  and  offered  to  Jupiter  Feretrius,  or  the  trophy* 
bearer,  the  spoils  of  the  king  of  the  Csninenses^  which 
he  had  seized,  as  already  observed,  with  his  own 
hand"  3  •  Such,  my  lord,  was  the  first  example  of  the 
celebration  of  the  magnificent  solemnity,  \lrhich  the 
Romans  called  a  triumph ;  which  was  claimed,  after 
victory,  by  the  Roman  kings  and  generals,  and  prov* 
ed  a  strong  incentive  to  valour  and  conduct  in  war* 

But  the  institution  of  the  Roman  triumph  was  not 
the  only  consequence  of  Romulus's  victory  over  the 
Cseninensis.  His  conquest  of  that  people  and  their 
territory  gave  his  policy  room  to  display  itself.  And 
it  was  worthy  of  a  prince,  who  aspired  at  extensive  do- 
minion, and  of  a  mind  formed  in  more  liberal  times. 
He  neither,  like  the  Asiatics,  put  to  death  the  enemies 

111.  Dion.  Halicamass.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxxiv.    Plat.  Viu  Bomul. 

112.  Id.  ibid. 

113.  Liv.  lib.  i.  cap.  x.  Pint,  et  Dion.  Halicarnass.  ubi  sup.  These 
spoils,  taken  by  a  Roman  commander  from  the  kin^  or  general  of  an 
enemy,  were  called  opitna  tpolia,  and  were  esteemed  more  honoura- 
ble than  any  other.    Id.  ibid. 

he' 
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PARTI,  he  htd  forcibly  subdaed,  whose  capital  he  had  vio- 
lendy  entered,  nor  made  slaves  of  them,  like  the 
Greeks ;  but,  after  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  senate, 
he  admitted  them  to  all  the  privileges  of  Roman  citi- 
aens,  and  gave  them  the  libergr  of  removing  to  Rome, 
or  of  remaining  in  their  own  country,  as  they  should 
think  best*'^ 

Three  thousand  of  the  Caeninensis  chose  to  remove 
to  the  Roman  capital,  with  their  wives,  children,  and 
effects  ;  the  produce  of  a  portion  of  their  lands  being 
secured  to  them.  And  Romulus  sent  into  their  coun« 
try  a  colony  of  three  hundred  Romans,  among  whom 
he  divided,  by  lot,  the  third  part  of  the  Csninean  ter- 
ritory ;  in  order  that  they  might  incorporate  with  the 
remainingnatives,  and  preserve  their  obedience"^.  The 
Cseninenses,  who  had  removed  to  Rome,  he  immedi- 
ately incorporated  with  the  Roman  tribes  and  cu- 
riae"^* And  the  same  wise  policy,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  see,  was  regularly  pursued  by  the  Romans, 
until  they  had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  finest 
part  of  Italy. 

The  valiant  and  politic  king  of  Rome  had  soon  need 
of  all  his  accession  of  strength.  Th^  Antemnates 
had  passed  the  Roman  frontier,  while  he  was  engag- 
ed in  celebrating  his  victory ;  and  the  Crustumini- 
ans  also  were  still  in  arms.  Romulus,  with  a  chosen 
body  of  men,  marched  first  against  the  Antemnates  ; 
defeated  them  in  the  field,  and  took  their  city"^ 
He  next  attacked  the  Crustuminians,  whom  he  like- 
wise routed  and  conquered,  though  better  prepared 
for  resistance"^  And  he  treated  both  with  the  same 
humanity  and  generosity,  which  he  had  extended 

lU.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxxv.  115.  Id.  ibid. 

116.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  ubi  sop.  117,  Liy.  lib.  i.  cap.  xi^ 

IIB.  Dion.  HaliciumMl.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxxri.    . 

toward 
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toward  the  Cseninensis ;  transplanting  part  of  his  van-   L£TT£e 
quished  enemies  to  Rome,  and  settling  Roman  colo- 
aies  in  their  territories"'. 

This  clemency  allayed  the  fears,  and  conciliated  the 
affections  of  many  of  the  smaller  Italian  states,  which 
gladly  came  mider  the  protection  of  Romulus^ '^.  But  it 
^ad  a  different  effect  upon  the  brave  and  more  power- 
ful Sabines.  They  blamed  their  rulers  for  the  opportu- 
nity they  had  lost  of  crushing  the  Roman  ambition  in 
the  bud,  by  joining  in  the  general  confederacy ;  and 
having  leagued  themselves,  as  one  people,  under  the 
conduct  of  Titus  Tatius,  king  of  Cures  or  Quires, 
the  most  considerable  city  of  the  Sabine  nation,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  several  cantons  made  vigorous  pre- 
parations for  war^^'. 

Romulus,'  aware  of  his  danger,  solicited  the  assist- 
ance of  his  allies ;  called  forth  the  whole  force  of  the 
Roman  state,  and  took  every  precaution  that  human 
foresight  could  suggest  for  the  safety  of  Rome;  by 
raising  higher  the  wall  of  the  city,  and  fortifying  the 
neighbouring  hills''^.  But  all  his  precautions  proved 
ineffectual.  The  enemy,  in  consequence  of  a  noctur- 
nal march,  arrived  unobserved  at  the  foot  of  the  Sa- 
tumian  hill ;  and  the  fortress  upon  it,  the  citadel  of 
Rome,  was  betrayed  to  them  by  Tarpeiu,  the  gover- 
nor's daughter;  who  had  been  attracted  by  the  orna- 
ments of  gold,  which  the  Sabines  wore  on  their  left 
arm,  and  corrupted  by  the  presents  or  promises,  per- 
haps by  the  blandishments,  of  Tatius  their  leader'^\ 

Amazed  at  this  act  of  treachery,  but  not  intimidat- 
ed by  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  the  Romans  flew  to 

1X9.  Id.  ibid.  Liv.  Mt  ubi  sup.        120.  Dion.  Halicamass.  ubi  snp. 
121.  Id.  ibid.  122.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxxvti. 

123.  Compare,  Liv.  lib.  i.  cap.  x\.  with  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  xxxfiii.  xxxlx,  xl  et  Plat.  Fit.  RomuL 

arms ; 
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FART  I.  arms ;  and  the  Sabines  having  now  a  place  of  refiige^ 
in  case  of  disaster,  were  not  afraid  to  meet  them  ixk 
the  fields  The  two  armies  accordingly  encamped  in- 
sight  of  each  other,  and  several  sharp  encounters 
took  place,  without  any  decided  advantage  on  either 
8ide*^»  These  brought  on  a  general  engagement^ 
in  which  both  parties  exhibited  astonishing  feats  of 
valour  and  prowess.  The  contest  for  superiority  l&ng 
remained  doubtful ;  but  the  Romans^  though  nearly 
equal  in  number,  were  at  last  forced  to  give  ground**^ 
The  heroic  efforts  of  Romulus,  however,  restored  the 
battle,  and  the  combat  was  renewed  with  fresh  vi-^ 
gour*'^*  The  Sabines,  in  their  turn,  had  been  com-* 
pelled  to  retreat ;  and  victory  seemed  ready  to  de- 
clare for  the  Romans**^,  when  a  moving  spectacle 
suspended  hostilities* 

The  Sabine  women,  who  had  been  seized  by  order 
of  Romulus,  and  who  were  become  Roman  wives  and 
mothers,  losing  the  natural  timidity  of  their  sex  in 
the  passions  by  which  they  were  agitated,  rushed  in 
between  the  two  armies,  with  their  locks  disheveled 
and  their  garments  rent ;  while  the  spears  were  up* 
lifted  and  the  darts  flying,  and  begged  their  fathers 
and  their  husbands,  if  neither  tears  nor  entreaties  could 
soften  their  obdurate  hearts,  to  pour  all  their  rage 
upon  them^  as  they  only  were  the  cause  of  the  war. 
"  Far  better,'*  cried  they,  "  would  it  be  for  us  to  pe- 
**  rish,  than  to  live  fatherless  or  widows"®."  Hos- 
tile animosity  was  melted  into  pity  at  such  an  affecting 
embassy.  Every  feeling  of  humanity  was  awakened, 
and  every  nerve  of  action  unstrung.  The  contending 
soldiers  rested  their  arms,  yet  dropping  with  blood, 
and  thirstiDg  for  mutual  slaughter.     The  rival  kings 

124.  Dion.  Halicamass.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xli. 

125.  Liv.  lib.  I.  cap.  xii.  Dion.  HaHcamass.'Hb.  ii.  cap.xxxvii— xliii. 

126.  Id.  ibid.  127.  Liv.  ubi  sup. 
128.  Liv.  lib.  i.  cap.  xiii. 

consented 
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consented  to  a  truce,  which  was  followed  by  a  confer*  letter 
cnce ;  and  political  deliberation  cemented  an  alliance         ^^^* 
that  sympathy  had  begun^^^ 

The  fathers  of  the  Roman  senate,  who  had  given 
their  sanction  to  the  interposition  of  the  Sabine  wo« 
men^3o^  moderated  the  ambition,  and  the  youthful  ar-r 
dour  of  Romulus,  The  Sabines,  a  brave  and  power- 
ful people,  were  still  at  the  gates  of  Rome  ;  and  if 
their  present  army  should  be  cut  off,  they  could  as* 
semble  another*  The  Sabine  chiefs  likewise  saw  their 
danger.  They  had  to  contend,  for  victory,  with  the 
Romans  ;  a  community  of  soldiers,  who  seemed  de-t 
termined,  to  a  man,  to  conquer  or  die. 

These  were  strong  arguments  in  favour  of  an  ac« 
commodation«  But  peace,  it  was  foreseen  by  both 
parties,  could  not  be  lasting  between  two  warlike  na« 
tions, circumstanced  as  the  Romans  and  Sabinei^  were; 
near  neighbours,  and  rivals  in  power  as  well  as  in  glo^ 
ry.  It  was  therefore  resolved,  to  negociate  between 
them  a  treaty  of  union.  And  such  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded, and  ratified,  on  the  following  honourable 
terms:  That  the  Romans  and  Sabines  should  thence ^ 
forth  be  considered  as  one  people  ;  that  Romulus  and 
Tatius  should  both  reside  at  Rome,  and  be  joint  kingsi 
of  the  united  nation ;  invested  with  equal  authority, 
and  equal  honours  ;  that  the  city  of  Rome  should  pre-^ 
serve  the  name  of  its  founder,  and  that  each  individual 
citizen  should  be  called  a  Roman^  and  the  whole  peo- 
ple Ramans ;  but  that  the  assembled  body  of  the  citi«« 
zens  in  their  civil  capacity,  should  be  called  ^iritesy 
from  Cures,  the  former  capital  of  Tatius'^^  ;  that 

129.  Id.  Ibid.  Flut.  Vit,  Eomul.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xlvi 

130.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xlv. 

131.  Ibid.  JRom*  Jntiq,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xlv.   Liv.  lib.  i.  cap.  xiii.  Flut. 
y<t.  JlomuL 

sucU 
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PART  I.     such  of  the  Sabines,  as  were  willing  to  settle  at  Rome^ 
^^^^'^^^•^   might  remove  thither,  and  bring  with  them  the  images 

of  their  gods ;  and  that  they  should  be  incorporated 

with  the  Roman  tribes  and  curiae'sa. 

The  first  step  taken  by  Romulus  and  Tatius,  as 
joint  kings  of  Rome,  after  disbanding  their  troops^ 
was  to  augment  the  number  of  patricians,  from  the 
most  illustrious  Sabine  families,  as  the  state  had  re- 
ceived a  great  accession  of  people;  and  to  order  the 
curiae  to  chuse,  out  of  these  new  patricians,  one  hun- 
dred new  senators,  to  be  incorporated  with  the  former 
body*33.  The  two  kings  next  enrolled,  from  the  class 
of  plebeians,  three  centuries  of  horse,  or  bodies  of 
Roman  knights' 34 ;  the  first  of  which  was  called  roma* 
nenses^  from  Romulus ;  the  second  tatiensesy  from 
Tatius ^35;  and  the  third  lucerenses^  from  the  lucus  or 
grove,  where  the  asylum  stood  for  the  reception  of 
refugees '3<5.  Thus  was  formed  a  third  rank  in  the 
state,  as  well  as  three  bodies  of  cavalry  for  its  defence* 

As  soon  as  Romulus  and  Tatius  had  completed  their 
civil  and  military  constitutions,  they  enlarged  the  city 
of  Rome '37;  built  several  temples  to  the  gods  they 
had  invoked  during  the  war'38;  instituted  the  festival 
called  matronalia,  in  commemoration  of  the  a£Fec- 
tionate  interposition  of  the  married  women,  who  had 

13^.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xlvi.  1S3.  Id.  cap.  xlviU 

134.. Lit.  lib.  i.  cap.  xiii.  I  am  sensible  an  attempt  has  been  mad^ 
by  the  le9,rDed  and  ingenious  Mr.  Spelman,  (Translat.  Dion.  Halicar- 
nass.  Kom.  Antiq.  lib.  ii.  note  28.)  to  give  a  different  account  of  the 
crigin  of  the  equestrian  order,  or  knights  among  the  Romans.  But  I 
can  see  no  reason  for  contradicting  general  opinion,  or  rejecting  thA 
iiuthority  of  Livy. 

XZ5.  Id.  ibid.  136.  Plut.  ru.  JiomuL 

137.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  ii.  cap,  K 

las.  Id,  ibid. 

procured 
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pirocured  p^ace  and  ttnion^39  •  and  reigned  with  such  I.£1TER 
harmony  and  vigour,  for  five  years,  that  dicy  kept  most  ^**' 
of  the  neighbouring  nations  in  SKwe'^.  The  only  peo- 
ple who  ventured  to  molest  them,  were  the  Came- 
rians,  whom  they  de£eated  and  conquered ;  and  be- 
cause  of  a  rebellion  j  stripped  of  all  their  lands ;  trans- 
planted the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  Rome, 
and  sent  a  Roman  colony  to  inhabit  the  city  of  Came- 
ria  and  its  territory ^^^  Cameria  was  a  Latin  city; 
and  the  Camerians,  like  the  Romans,  were  a  colony 
from  Alba^ 

Tatius,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  at  Rome,  was 
assassinated  by  certain  citizens  of  Laurentium;  in 
resentment  of  a  robbery  committed  by  some  of  his 
friends,  whom  he  refused  to  punish  or  deliver  up^^. 
Thenceforth  Romulus  reigned  alone,  and  had  full 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  warlike  genius.  He  for- 
gave the  Laurentes,  however,  for  the  death  of  Tatius, 
which  he  thought  justly  merited^^s.  But  he  suffered 
no  other  injury  to  pass  unpunished.  He  chastised  a 
revolt  of  the  Camerians,  conquered  the  Fidenates,  and 
compelled  the  Veieiites  to  submit  to  the  most  humiliat- 
ing conditions ;  to  deliver  up  part  of  their  territory, 
and  give  hostages  in  assurance  of  their  future  good  be- 
haviour^44.  Fidense  was  a  Latin,  and  Veii  an  Etrus- 
can city  of  great  note*^^. 

Rendered  arrogant  by  prosperity,  like  most  mili- 
tary leaders  who  have  successfully  prosecuted  conquest, 
Romulus  disgusted  his  subjects,  both  new  and  old, 
by  his  arbitrary  administration,  after  his  victory  over 

139.  Ovid.  Faster,  lib.  iii.    Plot.  Vit,  Romul, 

140.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  ubi  sup.  141.  lA,  ibid. 

142.  Liv.  lib.  i.  cap.  xiv.    Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  ii.  cap.  U. 

143.  Id.  ibid.  144.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  ii.  cap.  11— 1  v. 
145.  Id.  ibid. 

VOL.  1.  3  L  the 
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FART  I.  the  Veientes,  Regardless  of  the  privileges,  whicti 
^^"'^''^^  circumstances  bad  constrained  him  to  grant  to  the 
Sabinesy  as  well  as  ta  the  Romans,  he  regulated  all 
tlungs  by  his  own  despotic  will^^.  The  senate,  and 
assembly  of  the  people  were  convened,  as  usual,  but 
only  to  ratify  his  absolute  commands'^^.  He  divided 
the  ceded  lands  among  his  soldiers,  without  consulting 
the  senate ;  and  restored  the  hostages  of  the  Vexentes, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  that  venerable  body,  and  su« 
preme  councir^:  assuming,  on  all  occasions,  the  air  of 
a  master,  and  governing  more  like  a  tyrant  than  a  limit. 
ed  monarch'^'* 

But  the  Romans  were  not  to  be  so  governed.  The 
free  and  independent  spirits  of  the  patricians  revolted 
against  such  domination^  And  the  fathers  of  the  se- 
nate seeing  no  probability  of  being  able  to  moderate 
the  king's  aiuthority,  or  to  punish  him^  by  legal  means, 
for  his  abuse  of  power,  secretly  formed,  it  is  said,,  a 
conspiracy  against  his  life*^^.  Great  circumspection, 
however,  was  necessary  for  the  execution  of  their  vio- 
leat  purpose ;  Romulus  being  in  full  possession  of  the 
hearts  of  the  soldiers,  or  younger  citizens,  the  compa- 
nioBS  of  his  victories,  and  whom  he  had  trained  to 
danger'^^  But  accident,  or  interposing  heaven,  fur^ 
nished  the  occasion,,  when  little  expected. 

Ant.  Chr.        While  Romulus  was  holding  a  general  assembly  of 
^*        the  people,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  mus- 

Romie,  STi   tering  the  men  fit  to  bear  arms,  which  now  amounted 
to  forty-six  thousand  foot,  and  near  a  thousand  horse, 
the  sky  was  suddenly  darkened,  in  consequence  of  ao , 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  a  fiarious  tempest  as*ose,  accom- 

146.  Dion.  Balictraass.  lib.  ii.  cap.  Ivi.  Plat.  Vtt.  Homul, 
14r.  Id.  ibid.  148.  Plat,  et  Dion.  HaHcsimass.  abi  sap. 

149.  Id.  ibid.  150.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  ii.  cap.  Iri. 

151,  Flat  Vk.  Romtd.  ct  Numa, 

.  panittd 
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panied  wiih  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain'^^     The   LETTER 
Affrighted  multitude  was  quickly  dispersed.     But  the      ^}^ 
body  of  senators  closed  about  the  king,  and  instantly 
dispatched  him,  as  is  supposed,  and  threw  his  body 
into  a  pit,  or  conveyed  it  to  a  distance ;  for  he  was 
never  more  seen^^s. 

When  the  tempest  subsided,  the  people  returned  to 
the  ground  on  which  they  had  formerly  stood,  and 
anxiously  inquired  after  Romulus.  The  patricians 
told  them  mysteriously,  that  he  had  disappeared  in 
the  8t<»tn ;  ascended  on  a  flake  of  lightning,  to  take  his 
place  among  the  gods :  and,  as  he  had  been  a  gracious 
prince  to  them,  he  would  prove  a  propitious  deity'^. 
The  people  retired  in  silence,  and  seemingly  satisfied. 

But  some  of  the  king's  favourites  havmg  inquired 
more  particularly  into  the  matter,  began  to  start  doubts 
in  regard  to  the  reality  of  his  ascension'^^.  On  this 
occasion,  Julius  Froculus,  a  senator  of  great  eminence^ 
famed  for  his  piety  a^d  probity,  went  into  th^  forum^ 
and  declared  solemnly  upon  oath,  in  order  to  quiet  the 
people,  that  Romulus  had  appi^ared  to  him,  clad  in 
armour  of  celestial  brightness,  and  desired  him  to 
inform  the  Romans,  that  it  had  pleased  the  gods  he 
should  dwell  with  me|),  for  a  time,  upon  earth ;  and, 
having  founded  a  city,  which  would  prove  the  moat 
powerful  and  glorious  in  the  world,  they  had  recalled 
him  to  heaven,  whence  he  came'56,  ic  Go,  therefore, 
and  tell  the  Roman  people,"  added  the  new  divinity, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  venerable  Proculus, 
♦<  that,  by  the  exercise  of  piety,  temperance,  and  for, 

152.  Liv.  lib.  i.  cap.  xvi.    Plut.  et.  Dion.  Halicarn^ss.  ubi  |Up. 

153.  Id.  ibid.  154.  Plut.  Vlt.  RomuL  155.  Id.  ibi^. 
\S^.  Plut.  ubi  sup.  Liv.  lib.  i.  cap.  xyi.    Dion.  Halicsrnass.  lib.  H, 

f  au.  Ixiv. 

<Hituel^t 
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PART  L    ^'  titude,  tliey  Bh$fl  atudn  to  the  highest  pitch  of  hon 
y^^^t^"^^  «<  man  greatness ;  and  that  I,  the  god  Quiiinua^  wiB 
**  ever  be  propitious  to  them'^." 

This  tak  was  readily  believed  by  an  ignorant,  and 
consequently  a  superstitious  herd,  united  by  their  com- 
mon necessities  and  crimes ;  trained  in  rapine,  and 
polluted  with  blood.  And  taken  in  conjuncuon  with 
the  story  of  the  divine  generation  of  Romulus,  it  might 
have  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  a  more  enlightened, 
as  well  as  a  more  innocent  peo[de,  who  stood  less  in 
need  of  a  friend  in  hes^ven ;  especially  if  we  consider 
his  commanding  mien,  his  transcendent  abiltUes,  andL 
heroic  actions.  For  no  leader,  perhaps,  in  any  age  or 
country,  ever  raised  a  state  from  so  low  a  beginning, 
to  such  a  height  of  solid  power,  or  inaintained,in  simi- 
lar circumstances,  such  firm  authority  over  so  multifa-i 
rious  and  licentious  a  body  of  men. 

As  Romulus  left  no  son  to  claim  his  sceptre,  the 
Romans  were  now  without  a  head.  The  senate,  there* 
fore,  assumed  the  administration  of  government ;  but 
not  as  a  body.  The  two  hundred  senators,  of  Alban 
and  Sabine  extraction,  were  divided  into  twenty  decu* 
riae;  each  of  which  held  in  succession,  by  lot,  the 
supreme  authority  for  fifty  days » 58.  xhe  whole  decu- 
ria,  however,  did  not  reign  together;  but  each  of  the 
ten  members,  of  which  it  was  composed,  being  invested 
in  his  turn,  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  governed  for 
five  days '^9. 

Ant.  Chr.         This  new  government,  which  lasted  about  a  year, 

Ann.       did  not  please  the  people.     They  looked  back  with  re- 

Romx,  38,    gret,  to  the  victories  and  the  triumphs  of  Romulus,  and 

longed  for  a  royal  leader,  to  conduct  them  again  to 

157.  Id.  ibid.  158.  Dion.  HalicarnMS.  Ub.  a.  cap.  Ivii.    Liv. 

lib.  1.  cap.  xvii.         .    159.  Id.  ibid. 

^onquest.^ 
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conquest.  The  senate  seeing  their  uneasiness,  and  IZTTEIBl 
the  inspossibility  of  holding  any  longer  the  supreme  >  ^*  ' 
power,  desired  them  to  elect  a  king^^.  Pleased  with 
this  condescension,  the  people  remitted  the  right  of 
election  to  the  senate  '^< :  and  that  venerable  body  chose 
for  their  future  sovereign,  Numa  Pbmpilius ;  a  Sabine 
by  birth,  distinguished  by  his  sanctity  of  manners, 
and  rexKmmed  for  his  wisdom  and  piety  ^^^«  He  was 
^bout  £prty  years  of  age  ^^^;  o(  an  unambitious  characi 
ter,  and  philosophic  turn  of  mind,  deeply  skiHed  in 
divine  and  human  laws  ^4;  and  although  married  to 
the  daughter  of  Tatius^  the  late  king,  had  never  thought 
of  removing  to  Rome,  but  lived  on  his  own  estate,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cures  *^^.  Nor  could  he  be 
persuaded,  without  difficulty,  to  quit  his  retirement, 
and  engage  in  public  affairs,  though  invited  by  regal 
honours  ^^. 

The  moderation  of  Numa  exalted  his  character  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Romans.  They  considered  his  reluct- 
ance to  accept  the  kingly  office,  as  a  proof  that  he  was 
truly  worthy  of  it*^.  And  it  must  be  owned,  all 
things  weighed,  whether  we  regard  circumstances  or 
the  event,  that  he  seems  to  have  been  the  most  proper    ^^^^^  ^j^^, 

person  for  succeedinp:  to  the  supreme  power,  at  the    ,  7^^^. 
.1.  .11^  /L       ,      J  t  ,    Ann.  Rom. 

time  he  received  the  Roman  sceptre  (by  the  delegated        39, 

authority  of  the  people  to  the  senate,  and  the  approba- 
tion of  the  popular  assembly),  that  human  wisdom  can 
conceive.  Being  a  Sabine,  he  attached  his  country- 
men more  closely  to  the  state  of  which  they  were  be- 
come subjects  i  while  his  elevation  to  the  sovereignty, 
from  a  private  station,  quieted  that  jealousy  and  envy 
which  would  have  been  excited  in  the  breasts  of  the 
senators,  as  well  Sabines  as  Romans,  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  of  their  own  body  to  rule  over  them. 

160.  Liv.  et  Dion.  Halicarnass.  ubi  sup.  161.  Id.  ibid. 

162.  Flut.  Vit.  Numa,       163.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  ii.  cap.  Iviii. 
164.  Plut.  ubi  sup.  Liv.  lib.  i.  cap.  xviii.  165.  Id.  ibid. 

166.  Dion.  Hidicaraais.  et  Flut.  ubi  sup.  167.  Id.  ibid. 

If 
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PART  i:  If  the  new  king  had  possessed  the  military  talents  of 
his  predecessor,  the  Romans  might  have  risen  more 
rapidly  to  grandeur;  but  their  power  would  have  been 
less  durable*  The  fabric  of  the  state,  composed  of 
discordant  materials,  would  soon  have  fallen  to  pieces, 
because  too  hastily  combined ;  and  the  different  peoi- 
pie,  that  had  been  incorporated  as  Roman  citixens, 
would  again  have  formed  independent  cantons,  under 
various  leaders.  The  structure  raised  by  Ik>mulu8 
required  time  to  settle  and  cement,  before  it  could 
bear  more  weight.  Aware  of  this,  or  conscious  that 
he  wanted  the  conquering,  and  aU-goveming  Spirit  of 
Romulus,  Numa  employed  himself  in  strengthening 
and  beautifying,  without  enlarging  the  politicail  edi&ce : 
-.—and  a  long  reign  of  perpetual  peace  allowed  it  tp 
gather  stability, 

Numa  began  his  pacific  administration  with  giving 
a  regular  form  to  the  public  religion,  or  ecclesiastical 
polity  of  the  Romans  ;  blending  it  with  the  policy  pf 
the  state,  and  connecting  it  closely  with  morals.  The 
substance  of  his  creed  or  theological  system  was, 
That  the  gods,  an  immortal  race  inhabiting  the  sky, 
the  creators  and  preservers  of  all  things,  are  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  human  affairs,  and  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  actions  of  men  and  of  states  ;  rewarding 
the  good,  and  punishing  the  bad;  and  that  no  int- 
portant  action,  either  public  or  private^  9ught  to  be 
undertaken  without  their  approbation,  declared  by 
their  ministers  upon  earth  *^^.  He  accordingly  insti- 
tuted a  venerable  society,  or  college  of  augurs  *^ ; 
who  interpreted  to  the  people  the  will  of  the  gods, 
by  signs  in  the  heavens,  the  air,  the  earth  **** :  by  the 

168.  CActTfy,  fk  Legib.  lib.  ii.    Dion.  Halicaraass.  lib.  ii.  cap.  Ix\i. 

Tlvit.tVit.  Numa, 

369.  Dion.  Halicamass.  lib.  »i.  cap.  Ixiv. 
\70,  Id.  ibid,  ct  Plut.  Vit.  Paul.  :^a\il. 
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flying,  the  chirping,  and  the  feeding  of  birds'^  ;  and   LtiiTTEft 
who,  in  consequence  of  their  heavenly  authority,  could       ^^*^' 
put  a  negative  upon  the  most  momentous  resolutions 
of  the  senate  or  assembly  of  the  people*'^. 

For  this,  and  all  his  other  pious  constitutions,  I^uma 
claimed  the  positive  command  of  the  gods ;  who  com- 
muned with  him  in  solitude,  he  affirmed,  by  means  of 
a  celestial  nymph,  named  iEgeria*^3  •  Thus  instructed 
and  authorised,  the  sage  king  erected  a  temple  to 
llomulus,  under  the  name  of  the  god  ^iriruiSf  the 
guardian  of  the  Roman  state ;  and  another  to  his  re^ 
puted  father,  Mars*^^;  to  whom  the  Romans  were  to 
owe  their  future  fame,  and  by  whose  favour,  through 
the  mediation  of  his  divine  and  deified  son,  they  were 
to  attain  the  height  of  empire* 

For  the  worship  of  Mars,  Numa  instituted  an  ordet 
of  salant  priests,  called  SaHi^'^^i  the  exercise  of  whose 
funaion  shewed,  that  although  he  did  not  prosecute 
war  himself,  he  had  views  of  distant  ambition^  and 
wished,  while  he  moderated  the  martial  ardour  of  the 
Romans,  to  keep  it  alive  for  necessary  occasions*  The 
salii,  consisting  of  twelve  young  men  of  the  moat 
graceful  appearance,  chosen  from  the  patrician  order, 
danced  through  the  streets  of  Rome  during  their 
solemn  festivals,richly  dressed  and  Completely  atmed^^ ; 
striking  their  swords  upon  their  shields,  as  if  inspired 
with  hostile  fury*^.  These  shields  were  called  an«> 
cilia  ;  and  the  model  from  which  they  were  formed 
was  supposed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven*^;  being  a 
buckler,  which,  no  doubt,  the  pious  but  politic  legisla-'r 

171.  Cicero,  de  Dhitiat.  lib.  it. 

172.  Id.  ibid,  et  Cicero  in  Cato  Major, 

173.  Liv.  lib.  i.  cap.  xix.  Plut.  ViU  JRotnuL 

174.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  ii.  cap  Ixiii.  Ixx.   Plut.  PiV.  Numa,  Lir. 
lib.  i.  cap.  XX.  175.  Liv.  ubi  sup. 

176.  Id.  ibid,  et  Dion.  Hallcarnass.  lib.  ii.  cap.  Ixx. 

"177.  Plut.  et  Dion.  Haliearnass.  ubi  sup.  178.  Id.  ibid. 

tor 
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PART  I.  tor  had  secretly  procured,  because  better  fitted  for  de- 
fence in  war,  thaa  any  formerly  in  use  among  the  Ro- 
mans. And  the  fashion  of  which  he  took  care  should 
not  be  lost,  by  rendering  it  sacred,  and  getting  many 
others  made,  by  an  ingenious  workman^  exactly  to  re* 
sembleit^'** 

In  order  to  bridle  the  warUke  spirit,  which  might  be 
awakened  by  such  an  institution,  and  to  prevent  the 
Romans  from  rashly  engaging  in  hostilities,  Numa 
built  a  temple  to  Janus*^,  or  Political  Prudence,  re* 
j>resented  with  two  faceS)  looking  different  ways'^'  $ 
examining,  at  the  same  time,  the  past,  and  probable 
future,  and  weighing  the  consequences  to  be  hoped  or 
feared  from  any  public  measure.  This  temple  was 
shut  in  peace,  and  left  open  during  war^^'* 

Yet  farther  to  curb  the  predatory  disposition  of  his 
people,  and  make  them  respect  the  laws  of  equity,  in 
entering  into  war  with  their  neighbours,  Numa  insti<*> 
tuted  the  sacred  coUege  of  Frciaks'^^;  whose  pecu- 
liar province  it  was,  to  take  care  that  the  Romans  did 
not  unjustly  commit  hostilities  against  any  nation  or 
state  i  and  if  any  other  people  with  whom  the  Romans 

179.  Dion.  Halicamass.  lib.  ii.  cap.  Izxi.  Plut.  Vit.  Uitma, 

180.  Liv.  lib.  i.  cap.  xix. 

181.  Plot.  Vit,  K^unia,  But  Janus,  like  Vesta  and  other  Roitiah 
deities,  had  a  mythycal  as  well  as  a  political  character  (Ovid.  Factor, 
lib.  10*  *^^  ™o^t  learned  Romans,  however,  if  we  may  not  except 
^e  priesthood,  seem  to  have  known  only  the  political  part  of  their 
religions  until  their  empire  had  attained  that  height  to  which  it  was 
calculated  to  raise  them.  In  proof  of  this,  see  the  declaration  of 
Tarentius  Varro,  ap  Augustin.  de  Civ.  Deif  lib.  vi.  cap.  v.  et  lib.  vii. 
cap.  vi.  There  are,  observes  he,  three  methods  of  treating  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  gods;  one  mythical,  another  natural,  and  a  third  political* 
That  called  mythical  is  chiefly  made  use  of  by  the  poets ;  the  natural 
belongs  to  philosophers,  and  the  political  to  the  state. 

182.  \av^  ubi  sup. 

183.  Dion.  Halicamass.  lib.  li.  cap.  Izxii. 

were 
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were  in  alliance,  had  violated  engagements,  to  go  as  LETTER 
ambassadors,  and  demand  satisfaction,  in  the  first  y^^^^L^ 
place;  then,  if  such  satisfaction  was  refused,  to 
give  their  sanction  to  the  commencement  of  War, 
and  b<ddly  declare  it  in  the  name  of  the  Roman 
senate  and  people'^  •  The  mode  of  denouncing  hosti- 
lities by  the  feciales,  and  the  whole  proceedings  on 
such  occasions,  I  shall  afterward  have  occasion  to  de- 
scribe. 

All  the  other  institutions  of  Numa  were  dictated 
by  the  same  mild  and  honourable  principles,  and  di* 
rected  to  the  same  wise  ends ;  the  good  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  the  happiness  of  the  human  race.  Consci- 
ous that  the  secure  possession  of  private  property,  is 
essential  to  the  encouragement  of  industry  among  the 
people  of  any  state,  imd  contributes  greatly  to  inspire 
a  love  of  justice,  the  guardian  of  concord,  he  made  an 
accurate  division  of  the  lands  of  the  Romans ;  and  or- 
dered every  man  to  surround  his  own  portion  with  a 
ditch  or  furrow,  and  to  set  up  stones  to  mark  the 
boundaries'^^. 

These  stones  he  consecrzttd  to  Jupiter  TerminalU^ 
and  instituted  a  solemn  festival,  to  be  observed  annu- 
ally, by  the  whole  body  of  the  Roman  people,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  god  supposed  to  preside  over  those  bound* 
aries  or  marches^^.  And  he  at  the  same  time  enact- 
ed a  law,  which  made  it  sacrilege  ta  demolish  or  dis- 
place any  of  the  terminiy  or  boundary  stones;  aad 
every  person  guilty  of  such  crime,  might  be  killed 
with  impunity,  by  any  one,  and  without  the  imputa- 
tion of  blood,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  vengeance  of  the  of- 
fended deity'^.  This  law  did  not  relate  only  to  pri- 
vate possessions,  it  comprehended  also  those  of  the 

184.  Id.  ibid.  185.  Dion.  Halicamass.  lib.  ii.  cap.  IxzIt. 

\86.  Id.  ibid.  187.  Dion.  HalicarnaBs.  ubi  tup. 

VOL.  I.  3  M  State ; 
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PART  T.  state  ;  which  were  likewise  circumscribed  within  ob- 
^•^'^^^^  vious  boimdariesy  and  placed  under  tjie  guardianship 
of  the  terminal  god ;  that  the  territory  of  the  Romans, 
thus  protected,  might  be  distinctly  separated  from  that 
of  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  the  public  lands,  from 
such  as  belonged  to  individuals^^. 

But  Numa  was  not  satisfied  with  teaching  his  sub- 
jects to  respect  the  property  of  other  men,  by  securing 
each  in  his  own :  he  wished  to  make  them  not  only 
just  in  their  actions,  but  true  to  their  word.  He 
therefore  erected  a  temple,  and  instituted  sacrifices, 
to  be  performed  at  the  public  expense,  to  Faith^^. 
or  truth  in  the  performance  of  engagements,  and  ho- 
nesty in  trust. 

♦ 

The  influence  of  this  institution  upon  the  character 
of  the  Romans,  both  in  their  public  and  private  capa- 
city, was  eminently  conspicuous,  and  continued  to 
distinguish  them  above  all  other  nations  to  a  very  ad* 
vanced  stage  of  their  political  progress  *9o  •  insomuch, 
that  the  faith  of  the  state  was  preserved  inviolate,  and 
a  Roman  citizen  paid  as  much  regard  to  his  word,  or 
solemn  engagement  in  private,  as  to  a  written  contract 
attested  by  witnesses'^' .  Hence  the  memorable  obser- 
vations of  a  philosophical  historian  :  That,  whereas, 
amongst  the  Greeks,  a  man  in  office  was  rarely  to  be 
found,  whose  hands  were  clean  from  public  robbery  ; 
it  was  no  less  rare,  among  the  Roms^ns,  to  discover 
one  who  was  stained  with  the  crime^  And  that,  in 
the  course  of  their  magistracies  and  embassies,  they 
disbursed  the  greatest  sums  with  inviolable  honesty,  on 
the  single  obligation  of  an  oath'^^.     And  the  most 

188.  Id.  ibid. 

189.  Liv.  lib.  i.  cap.  xzi.  Dion.  Halicarnatss.  lib.  ii.  cap.  Izxv. 

190.  Polyb.  lib.  vi.  cap.  liv. 

191.  Id.  ibid,  et  Dion.  Halicarnass.  ubi  sup. 

192.  Polyb.  ubi  sup. 

sacred 
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cacred  oath  a  Roman   could  take  was,  «  By  his   letter 

After  having  taken  such  effectual  measures  for  mak- 
ing the  Romans  observant  of  justice  and  good  faith, 
it  became  incumbent  on  Numa  to  free  the  common 
people,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  temptation  to  vio- 
late either,  by  furnishing  them  with  employment,  or 
placing  them  above  want*  With  this  view,  he  divid- 
ed the  public  territory  of  the  state,  or  the  unappro» 
priated  lands,  which  had  been  taken  from  th^  ene- 
mies of  Rome,  among  the  indigent  citizens ^^.  Those 
he  planted  in  a  certain  number  of  pagi  or  villages ; 
over  each  of  which  he  appointed  a  magistrate,  whose 
peculiar  province  it  was  to  inspect  the  cultivation  of 
the  lands  in  his  own  district ;  and  by  reprimanding 
and  punishing  the  slothful  husbandmen,  to  stimulate 
them  to  greater  industry :  while  the  labours  of  the  di- 
ligent were  rewarded  by  the  king,  with  distinguished 
marks  of  his  favour  and  approbation^95. 

These  agrarian  regulations  were  attended  with  the 
most  beneficial  effects.  The  Romans  became  as  fru- 
gal and  industrious,  as  they  were  faithful  and  just; 
and  many  of  them  learned  to  prefer  the  sober  plenty 
acquired  by  agriculture,  to  the  precarious  affluence 
of  a  military  life*^^.  Instead  of  being  the  terror,  they 
grew  the  admiration  of  their  neighbours  ;  who  often 
^"""'^mployed  them  as  mediators  of  their  differences,  du- 
ring this  peaceful  period.  Apd  all  the  adjacent  states 
frequently  put  an.  end  to  their  most  important  dis- 
putes, by  submitting  them  to  the  arbitration  of  Nu- 
ma^97,  Xhe  good  old  king,  who  was  worthy  of  such 
confidence,  died  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  reign, 

193.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  ii.  cap.  Ixxv. 

194.  Plut.  Vit»  Numa. 

195.  Id.  ibid,  et  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  ii.  cap.  IxxvS. 

196.  Dion.  Halicarnass*  ubi  sup.  197.  Id.  ibid. 

and 
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PART  I.    aod  the  eighty-second  of  his  age,  with  the  same  tran- 
^*^^^^''^*^    quillity  in  which  he  had  lived;  and  universally  re- 
spected and  regretted  over  Italy  '9'. 

But  great  as  the  veneration  was  which  the  Rovians 
Ant.  Chr.    bad  for  the  memory  of  Numa,  they  chose,  as  his  suc- 
Ann^om.   cessor,  a  person  of  a  very  different  description.  Tullus 
^'        Hostilius,  an  opulent  patrician,  of  a  bold  and  enter- 
prising  character,  the  grandson  of  one  of  the  first  Ro- 
man  heroes,  was  elected  king  by  the  people  ;  confirm- 
ed by  the  senate,  and  declared  by  the  augurs  to  be  wor- 
thy of  the  supreme  dignity  in  the  eye  of  heaven»99. 
And  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  choice  was  worthy 
of  approbation  in  the  eye  of  human  policy.    The  Ro- 
mans now  stood  in  need  of  a  warlike  king. 

If  the  pacific  reign,  and  mild  administration  of 
Numa,  had  softened  the  manners  of  his  subjects,  and 
given  stability  to  the  Roman  state,  by  promoting  agri- 
culture and  the  arts  of  civil  life,  the  neighbouring 
states  had  also  gathered  strength ;  and  if  their  hostile 
animosity  was  abated,  their  jealousy  was  not  extin- 
guished. Alba  was  even  become  jealous  of  the  growth 
of  her  own  colony  ^^.  And  Alba,  though  inferior  to 
Rome  in  power,  was  still  considered  as  the  capital  of 
the  Latin  nation,  of  which  the  Romans  were  a  branch. 

198.  Pint  Vit.  Uuma,  Dion.  Halicarnass.  ubi  sup.  Plutarch  bestows 
great  praise  upon  an  institution,  by  which  Numa  divided  the  Roman 
citizens  into  companies,  according  to  their  several  arts  or  trades;  as 
these  smaller  divisions,  he  supposes,  more  readily  mixing,  tended 
finally  to  abolish  the  distinction  of  Romans  and  Sabines  (Vit.  Num.), 
But  after  the  Sabines,  who  removed  to  Rome,  had  been  incorporated 
with  the  Roman  tribes  and  curix,  I  cannot  see  the  necessity  of  such 
subdivision,  considered  in  a  political  light,  though  it  might  be  a  very 
good  civil  arrangement.  Accordingly,  no  notice  is  taken  of  it  by  Dio- 
nysius  or  Livy.  Kuma  deserves  more  praise  for  his  reformation  of  the 
Roman  calendar,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  been  not  a  little  sue* 
cessful.    Flut.  ubi  sup. 

199.  Dion.  Halicamass.  lib.  tii.  cap.  i.  Lir.  lib.  i.  cap.  xzii. 

200.  Id.  ibid. 

For 
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For  the  elucidatipn  of  these  matters,  some  retrospect   letter 
will  be  necessary.  ^^^• 

Romulus,  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather  Numitor, 
did  not  claim  the  Alban  sceptre,  though  lineal  heir  to 
the  kingdom ;  but  in  order  to  conciliate  the  favour  of 
the  parent*state,  he  left  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  citizens  ^^^  And  thejr  are 
said  to  have  chosen  an  annual  chief  magistrate,  vested 
with  regal  powers  *®^ 

In  consequence  of  this  indulgence  (for  as  such  it 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  Romulus,  as  head  of 
the  more  potent  and  warlike  state)  a  treaty  of  friend* 
ship  was  entered  into  between  the  Romans  and  Al- 
bans; by  which  it  was  stipulated,  that,  in  case  of  any 
injury,  neither  party  should  seek  redress  by  arms,  but 
apply  to  the  other  for  justice.  And  if  that  was  denied, 
that  th^(,  treaty  shpuld  thenceforth  be  .considered  as 
void,  and  war  a  necessary  evil  ^^h 

During  the  subsequent  part  of  the  reign  of  Romu- 
lus,  and  the  whole  reign  of  Numa,  no  complaint  or 
injury  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the  people  of 
either  st^te.  But  no  sooner  was  the  Roman  sceptre 
bestowed  upon  TuUus  Hostilius,  than  mutual  injuries 
took  place,  arising  from  mutual  jealousy;  the  Albans, 
who  were  the  agressors,  founding  their  claim  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Latium  on  their  greater  antiquity,  and 
unmingled  blood;  the  Romans,  on  their  superior 
power  ^^4.  And  all  attempts  to  accommodate  those 
differences  proving  ineifectual,  both  parties  took  the 
field  ^^^.  The  Albans,  however,  diffident  of  their 
strength,  studiously  avoided  an  engagement;  and  at 

201.  Plut.  Vit.  Numa,      202.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  v.  cap.  Ixxiv, 

203.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  iii.  cap.  iii. 

204.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  iii.  cap.  iv-*xiii.  205.  Id.  ibid. 

length, 
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PAET  I.  length,  in  order  to  save  the  effusion  of  blood,  it  was 
agreed,  that  three  champions,  on  each  side,  should 
decide  the  contest  for  empire^. 

This  agreement  was  no  sooner  made  known  to  the 
two  armies,  and  ratified  by  them,  than  a  violent  •emu^ 
lation  arose  among  the  yoimg  warriors,  in  each,  for 
the  honour  of  contending  in  the  important  combat* 
And  the  pretensions  of  rank,  of  valour,  and  of  strength, 
were  so  many,  that  it  seemed  both  difficult  and  dan-* 
gerous,  for  either  the  Romans  or  Albans,  to  give  a 
preference,  by  naming  any  three  competitors  for 
glory  *^.  From  the  dilemma  occasioned  by  those  pre- 
tensions, however,  they  were  happily  relieved  by  Mu- 
tius  Fufedus,  the  Alban  general.  He  recollected  that 
two  sisters,  Albans  by  birth,  one  married  to  Curatius, 
an  Alban  citizen,  the  other  to  Horatius,  a  citizen  of 
Rome,  had  each  brought  forth,  at  one  labour,  three 
male  children,  now  arrived  at  manhood,  and  distin* 
guished  by  their  mental  and  personal  accomplish- 
ments  ^°®. 

These  young  men  Fufetius  thought  destined  by  the 
gods  to  determine  the  dispute  between  Rome  and 
Alba.  He,  therefore,  demanded  a  conference  on  the 
subject  with  TuUus  Hostilius,  the  Roman  king  and 
commander,  who  readily  adopted  the  same  idea***9. 
The  Roman  senate  and  the  two  fathers  gave  their  con- 
sent; and  the  Horatii  and  Curatii,  proud  of  the  hos- 
tile distinction  conferred  upon  them,  though  closely 
united  by  the  ties  of  friendship  as  well  as  of  kindred, 
bravely  joined  battle  in  sight  of  the  two  armies,  in  a 
plain  between  the  two  camps  ^^*». 

206.  Dien.  Halicarnass.  ubi  sup.  Liv.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxiw 

20r.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xiii.  208.  Id.  ibid. 

209.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xiv.  xvii. 

210.  Id.  ibid.  Liv.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxv. 

The 
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The  combat  long  remained  doubtful,  and  was  dis-  LETTER 
tinguished  by  various  turns  of  fortune.  At  length  ^^^' 
victory  seemed ^to  declare  in  favour  of  Alba;  two  of 
the  Horatii  being  slain,  and  only  one  of  the  Curatii. 
But  the  surviving  Horatius,  having  received  no  wound, 
slew  his  two  antagonists,  one  after  another,  by  retreat- 
ipg  as  they  advanced,  and  gained  a  complete  triumph 
to  Rome'". 

In  cpnsequence  of  this  event,  and  a  solemn  treaty, 
by  which  the  combat  had  Been  preceded,  Fufetius 
saluted  TuUus  Hostilius  as  his  sovereign,  on  the  field 
of  victory;  and  asked,  what  commands  he  thought 
proper  to  impose  upon  him,  as  the  leader  of  the  van- 
quished?— "I  command  you,"  answered  the  king  of 
Rome,  "  to  keep  the  Alban  youth  in  readiness  to  march, 
at  my  orders,  in  case  I  should  find  occasion  to  make 
war  upon  the  Veientes'"."  After  that  sicknowledg- 
ment,  and  this  act  of  sovereignty,  the  two  armies  sepa- 
rated, and  each  returned  home;  the  Albans  to  mourn 
their  humiliation,  the  Romans  to  celebrate  their  tri- 
umph'^3.   Butthepublicjoyof  the  victors  was  dashed  \ 

with  private  sorrow,  and  their  triumph  stained  with 
guiltless  blood. 

When  young  Horatius,  named  Marcus,  approached 
the  gates  of  Rome,  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  hi§  van- 
quished antagonists,  he  was  met  by  his  sister,  who  had 
been  promised  in  marriage  to  one  of  the  Cul*atii ;  and 
who,  forgetting  the  delicacy  of  her  sex,  and  her  condi- 
tion as  abride,  had  anxiously  mingled  with  the  crowd  of 
applauding  spectators.  On  seeing  her  brother  cloathed 
in  an  embroidered  robe,  which  she  had  wrought  for 
her  lover,  and  in  which  he  was  to  have  been  dressed 
on  their  nuptial  day,  she  burst  into  tears ;  she  wildly 

211.  Liv.  ubi  sup.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  iU.  cap.  viii— sx. 
512.  Liv.  lib.  i.  cap.  nxxl  213.  Id.  ibid. 

tore 
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PART  I.  tore  her  hair ;  and  in  the  anguish  of  her  heart,  keenly 
reproached  the  exulting  conqueror  with  the  murder  of 
his  near  kinsman,  and  her  bridegroom  *»♦• 

<<  Thy  bridegroom !"  exclaimed  Marcus  Horatius; 
«^  O  sister,  lost  at  once  to  virtue  and  to  shame!  h^ist 
^<  thou  no  regard  for  the  blood  of  thy  brothers,  or 
"  the  glory  of -thy  country? — Go  then,"  said  he,  in 
the  heat  of  his  patriotic  indignation,  "go  to  thy  bride- 
«  groom  I*'  drawing  his  sword,  and  sheathing  it  in  her 
breast;  <<  Go !  and  carry  with  thee  a  degenerate  passion^ 
**  which  has  led  thee  to  disgrace  thy  family,  and  sully 
^^  the  splendour  of  this  illustrious  day.  Begone  I  and 
<^  to  perish  all,  who  weep  at  the  death  of  an  enemy  of 
«Rome«'5.»> 

Old  Horatius,  their  venerable  father,  though  deeply 
stung  with  grief,  entered  into  the  feelings  of  his  he- 
roic son;  and  was  so  far  from  resenting  the  death  of 
his  daughter,  that  he  would  not  permit  her  body  to 
be  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  her  ancestors,  or  her  fu- 
neral to  be  honoured  with  the  usual  solemnities  ^^^. 
Tullus  Hostilius,  however,  found  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  bringing  the  victorious  champion  to  trial, 
for  the  violence  he  had  committed.  Marcus  Horatius 
was  accordingly  cited  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Duum- 
viri, the  proper  judges  of  such  crimes;  and  they  con- 
d<$mned  him  to  lose  his  life,  and  ordered  the  lictors 
to  bind  his  hands  *^'.  But  he,  by  the  advice  of  the 
king,  appealed  to  the  assembly  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple. And  they  repealed  the  sentence  of  the  Du- 
umviri, in  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
criminal,  rather  than  out  of  lenity  to  his  crime  **^; 

214.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxi.  Liv.  lib.  i.  cap.  vi, 
2\S.  Id.  ibid.  316.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  ubi  sup. 

Sir.  Lir.  Hb.  i,  cap.  auvi.         218.  Id.  ibid. 

establishing 
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cstablishiiig,  by  that  precedent,  their  right  of  judging    LETTER 
ultimately  in  capital  cases. 

The  subsequent  part  of  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hosti- 
lius  was  spent  in  perpetual  warfare.  During  the*con- 
test  between  Rome  and  Alba,  the  Fidinates  had  been 
encouraged  to  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke;  and  they 
took  the  field  soon  after  in  conjunction  with  their 
allies,  the  Veientes,  in  order  to  assert  their  indepen- 
dency^9.  The  king  of  Rome,  determined  to  reduce 
them  again  to  submission,  assembled  his  army ;  and 
being  joined  by  his  friends  and  confederates,  marched 
against  the  enemy ;  gave  them  batde  near  Fidenae,  and 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  them,  notwithstanding 
the  treachery  of  Mutius  Fufetius,  the  Alban  general; 
who  took  no  share  in  the  engagement,  and  intended  to 
have  joined  the  Fidenates,  if  they  had  been  successful, 
or  if  he  had  found  an  opportunity,  while  the  fortune 
of  the  day  remained  doubtful"^  This  treachery 
proved  fatal  to  Alba. 

Tullas  Hostilius,  who  had  discovered  the  purpose 
of  the  Alban  general  in  the  beginning  of  the  action, 
and  prevented  its  operation  by  keeping  a  watchful  eye 
upon  him,  at  the  same  time  that  he  encouraged  the 
Romans  to  maintain  the  struggle  for  victory,  by  assure 
ing  them  he  had  directed  the  Albans  to  take  their  sta* 
tion  at  a  distance,  with  a  view  of  surrounding  the 
enemy"'  j  Tullus  did  not  fail  to  concert  measures  for 
punishing  the  traitor  and  his  accomplices.  As  a  mark 
of  seeming  confidence,  he  commanded  Fufetius  to 
pursue  the  flying  enemy,  and  to  ravage  their  coun- 
try^".   Meanwhile  he,  in  person,  made  known  to 

219.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxiii.  Lir.  lib.  i.  cap.  zxviL 

220.  Liv.  ubi  sup.   Dion.  Halicaniass.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xziii— xxvi. 

221.  Id.  ibid.  222.  Dion.  Halicamatt.  obi  tup. 
VOL.  I.  3  X  th* 
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PART  I.    the  Rom^iB  senate,  the  treachery  of  the  Albans ;  and 
toob,^ith  the  sage  fathers,  a  resolution  how  to  act^^3. 


tn  consequence  of  that  resolution,  Tullus  Hostilius, 
on  his  return  to  the  camp,  reproached  Fufetius  with 
his  baseness,  in  presence  of  the  two  armies  ;  ordered 
the  lictors  to  seize  him,  and  bind  his  legs  and  arms 
to  two  chariots  J  which,  being  each  drawn  by  two 
horses,  and  driven  in  opposite  directions,  tore  him  in 
pieces^'4.     His  principal  accomplices  were  also  put 
Ant.  Chf .    to  death.     The  city  of  Alba  was  utterly  destroyed, 
A  ^Rom    ^^^  without  injury  to  the  property  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
90.         and  the  Albans  were  transplanted  to  Rome,  and  in- 
corporated with  the  Roman  tribes  and  curiae"^.    The 
Julii,  the  Servilii,  the  Curatii,theQuinctii,  the  Cloelii, 
and  some  odier  families  of  distinction,  were  even 
raised  to  the  rank  of  patricians^  and  admitted  into 
the  senate"^. 

This  great  accession  of  people,  in  consequence  c^ 
the  dissolution  of  the  Alban  state,  enabled  Tullus 
Hostilius  to  carry  on  war  successfully  against  all  his 
hostile  neighbours.  As  soon  as  he  had  provided  his 
new  subjects  widi  accommodation,  by  enlarging  the 
city  of  Rome,  he  reduced  the  capital  of  the  Fidenates, 
and  obliged  them  to  submit  to  such  conditions  as  he 
chose  to  impose  upon  them^*^.  He  humbled  the  Sa- 
bines,  who  were  stiU  a  powerful  nation*^^;  diough 
the  kingdom  of  Cures,  as  formerly  related,  had  be- 
come part  of  the  Roman  territory,  and  its  people 
Roman  citizens.  He  asserted  his  sovereignty  over  the 
Latin  cities,  which  had  been  subject  to  Alba;  and 

223.  Id.  ibid.  324«  Lir.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxvili  xxix.    DiotK 

Halicamass.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxxi.  .  *  225.  Dion.  Halicarna««* 

lib.  iii.  cap.  xxx — xxkii.  Liv.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxx.  226.  Id.  ibid. 

227.  Dion.  Halicamass.  ubi  sup. 

1S28.  Liv.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxx.    Dion.  Halicamass.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxxiU. 

compelled 
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compelled  them^  ajfter  a  l6ng  war,  tp  acknowledge    LETTEa 

their  dependence  on  Rome"9.     But  he  did  not  live         ^"* 

long  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  victories.  When  he  had 

thus  exalted  the  Roman  power  by  his. conquering  arms, 

and  given  stability  to  it  by  his  vigorous  administration, 

he  perished,  with  all  his  children  and  domestics,  in  a 

fire  that  consumed  his  palace^^°;  leaving  behind  him 

the  reputation  of  a  politic  and  warlike  prince,  equally 

resolute  in  the  execution,  and  cautious  in  engaging  in 

any  enterprise* 

TuUus  Hostilius  was  succeeded  in  the  government   Am.  Chr. 
of  Rome  by  Ancus  Martius,  the  grandson  of  Numa   ^„„  ^^^ 
by  a  daughter.     He  was  invested  with  the  ensigns  of  ^      l^*- 
royalty  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  senate  andpeo- 
pie,  and  approved  himself  worthy  of  their  choice. 
Like  his  grandfather,  he  was  a  prince  of  a  mild  and 
moderate  disposition,  and  a  lover  of  the  arts  of  peace. 
He  accordingly  endeavoured  to  revive  among  his  sub- 
jects a  profound  respect  for  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
and  a  taste  for  agriculture,  which  had  declined  dur- 
ing the  late  hostile  reign^^i.     But  although  naturally 
disposed  to  peace,  and  desirous  of  cultivating  its  ad- 
vantages,  he  was  not  afraid  of  war.     And  fortunately 
for  his  people,  he  did  not  want  abilities  to  conduct  it 
with  success.     His  first  war  was  with  the  Latines. 

Ascribing  the  moderation  of  this  pacific  prince  to 
want  of  courage,  the  Latin  cities  entered  into  a  confe- 
deracy, and  refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
Rome ;  pretending  they  had  submitted  to  the  arms  of 
TuUus  Hostilius,  but  not  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Roman  sute'»*.    They  even  ventured  to  make  incur- 

229.  Dion.  Halicamass.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxxv. 

230.  Id.  Kom.  Atitiq.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxxvi. 

231.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxxvii. 

232.  Id.  JSom,  Antiq.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxxviii. 

siont 
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PART  I.  Mons  into  the  Roman  territory*^.  They  found  then^ 
selves,  however,  deceived  in  the  character  of  Ancos 
Martins.  No  sooner  did  he  see  that  war  was  become 
necessary,  than  he  took  the  most  judicious  and  vigorous 
measures,  for  carrying  it  on  with  effect.  But  he  did 
not  commence  hostilities  until  he  had  convinced  his 
subjects,  his  allies,  and  even  his  enemies,  of  the  just* 
ness  of  his  cause. 

For  this  purpose,  he  assembled  the  college  of  Feci- 
ales,  according  to  the  religious  forms  prescribed  by  his 
pious  ancestor,  Numa ;  and  they  having  given  their 
sanction  to  the  war,  in  case  satisfactionwas  denied,  de- 
puted one  of  their  body,  clad  in  his  official  robes,  and 
bearing  the  ensigns  of  his  holy  dignity,  to  demand 
such  satisfaction,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  senate 
and  people*34.  That  sacred  messenger,  called  Pater 
Patratus,  declared  the  object  of  his  mission  on  die 
frontiers  of  the  Latin  territory;  at  the  gates,  and  in 
the  market-place,  of  the  first  city  that  he  entered ; 
conjuring  the  people,  in  the  name  of  Jupiter,  to  give 
ear  to  his  just  demands^^s .  On  those  demands  being 
refused,  after  he  had  waited  the  legal  number  of  days, 
about  thirty,  he  took  his  departure  with  a  solemn  pro- 
testation in  these  awful  words:  "Hear,  O  Jupiter! 
*'  and  thou,  Juno !  Quirinus,  and  all  ye  gods  of 
**  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  hear  I  I  call  ye  to  witness, 
"  that  the  Latin  nation  is  unjust,  and  void  of  faith. 
"  We  will,  therefore,  hold  deliberations  at  Rome,  on 
*<  the  means  of  procuring  redress  for  such  breach  of 
« treaty*3«.'' 

In  consequence  of  those  deliberations,  which  were 
conducted  with  great  formality,  the  pater  patratus 
was  again  sent  to  the  Latin  frontier,  but  vested  with  a 

233.  Id.  ibid.  234.  Lir.  lib.  i.  pap.  xxxii. 

235.  Id.  ibid.  236.  Liv.  ubi  sup. 
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vciy  dtffercnt*charactcr.      He  carried  in  his  hand  a  LETTER 

spear  tinged  with  blood  ;  and  uttered,  in  presence  of       ^"^* 

witnesses,  the  following  denunciauon  of  vengeance :— « 

^^  Because  of  the  wrongs  committed  by  the  Latin  na« 

<<  tion  against  the  Roman  state,  the  Roman  senate  and 

<«  people  have  resolved  to  declare  war  agaii^t  the 

<'  Latines ;  and  I  and  the  Roman  people,"  cried  he, 

**  declare  and  begin  itl" — And  he  threw  his  spear  into 

the  hostile  territory*  ^^ 

Having  thus  vindicated  himself,  in  the  sight  of 
gods  and  men,  from  the  imputation  of  wanton  vio* 
lence  or  ambitious  views,  Ancus  Martius  led  his  army 
into  the  field ;  reducedsuccessivelymany  of  the  Latin 
cities,  and  transplanted  the  inhabitants  to  Rome,  which 
he  greatly  enlarged  for  their  accommodation :  and 
after  a  vigorous  struggle  for  dominion,  maintained  for 
several  years,  he  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the 
whole  Latin  nation'^'.  He  next  humbled  the  Fide- 
nates,  who  had  revolted  along  with  the  other  Latin 
cantons  ;  and  he  compelled  their  old  confederates,  the 
Veientes,  to  relinquish  a  valuable  territory,  contsuning 
salt  pits,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  where  he  built 
the  city  of  Ostia,  which  became  the  seaport  of  Rome*39. 
Nor  did  the  hostile  Sabines  escape  his  just  resent- 
ment ;  or  the  predatory  ^olsci,  an  independent  and 
fierce  tribe  of  the  Aborigines,  who  had  never  felt  the 
force  of  the  Roman  arms'^ «    . 


In  the  prosecution  of  these  wars,  Ancus  Martius   Ant.  Chr. 

had  been  much  indebted  for  his  success  to  the  valour    .   ^^t' 

Ann.  Rom* 

and  conduct  of  Lucius  Tarquinius,  his  general  of       138. 
horse,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  government  of 
Rome*^^     This  king,  commonly  known  by  the  name 

237.  Id.  ibid.         238.  Liv.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxxiii.   Dion.  Halicarnasf« 
lib.  iii.  cap.  xxxviii— -xliii.  239.  Dion.  Halicamass.  ubi  sup. 

240.  Id.  ibid.         241.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xlii— «Iix. 
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FARTL  of  Tmrquin  the  elder,  was  an  EtnxscaA by  birth,  }ml 
of  Grecian  extraction ;  his  father  baying  been  a  rich 
Corinthian  merchant,  who  had  settled  in  Etruria,  smd 
there  married  a  woman  of  an  illustrious  £unily^'* 
The  wealth  and  talents  of  the  son,  who  removed  to 
Rome  in  eariy  manhood,  procured  him  among  the 
Romans,  that  rank  and  those  honours  which  he  had 
despaired  of  attaining  in  his  native  country,  and  at  last 
raised  him  to  the  supreme  power*^^.  and  his  conduct 
during  his  whole  reign,  both  in  civil  and  military 
affairs,  was  such  as  shed  lustre  upon  his  exaked 
station. 

As  Tarquin  I.  had  owed  his  elevation  to  tht  peo- 
ple, he  began  his  administration  with  a  popular  act. 
He  created  an  hundred  new  senators,  chosen  from 
the  body  of  plebeians'^;  having  first  raised  them  to 
the  rank  of  patricians,  in  order  to  obviate  all  objec* 
tions  against  the  legality  of  such  a  measure^ :  so  that 
the  Roman  senate  now  consisted  of  ^ee  hundred 
members;  a  number  at  which  it  continued  for  several 
ager. 

When  the  new  king  had  thus  strengthened  his  civil 
authority,  he  proceeded  to  the  exercise  of  those  mili' 
tary  talents,  which  had  first  lifted  him  to  distinction 
among  the  Romans,  His  predecessor  had  left  the  war 
with  the  Latines  unfinished.  They  had  been  vanquish- 
ed but  not  subdued.  Tarquin  resolved  to  reduce 
them  under  the  dominion  of  Rome  ;  and  he  accom- 
plished his  purpose  by  vigour  and  perseverance,  in 
spite  c(  their  bravest  efforts,  though  powerfuHy  se- 
conded by  the  Sabines  and  Etruscans^.  The  Latines 

242.  Id.  ibid.  et.  Liv.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxxiv. 

S43.  0idn.  Halicarnass.  et.  Liv.  ubi.  sup. 

944.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  iii.  cap.  Ixviii.  245.  Id.  ibid. 

S46.  Dion.  Halicamaas.  lib.  iil.  c»p.  U— Ir. 
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agreed  to  yield  obedience  to  all  the  commandB  of  the   letter 
RomansH7.  vJIJ^ 

But  the  Romans  had  other  enemies  to  contend  with 
for  dominion.  The  Sabines  and  Etruscans  were  still 
in  arms*  Tarquin,  by  a  stratagem,  divided  their  fbr« 
ces  ;  took  both  camps,  by  cutting  off  all  communica- 
tion between  them,  and  routed  both  armies  with  great 
slaughter*^®.  The  Sabines,  discouraged  by  their  loss, 
perhaps  jealous  of  their  allies,  sued  for  peace ;  and 
a  truce  of  six  years  was  granted  them^^  The  pride 
cf  the  Etruscans  with-heldthem  from  submission,  and 
their  power  inspired  them  with  confidence.  Their 
martial  spirit  was  rather  rouzed  than  humbled,  by  the 
defeat  they  had  suffered. 

If  the  Veientes,  one  o  f  the  twelve  tribes  into  which 
the  Etruscans  were  divided,  had  been  able  alene  to 
dispute  the  field  with  the  Romans,  it  was  presumable 
that  the  whole  united  nation  could  not  fail  to  resist  the 
arms,  and  set  bounds  to  the  ambition  of  that  aspiring 
people.  A  hostile  confederacy  was  accordingly  form- 
ed among  the  twelve  lucumonies  or  cantons  of 
Etruria,  at  a  general  assembly  or  national  council ;  in 
which  it  was  decreed,  That  they  should  make  war 
upon  the  Romans  with  their  combined  forces ;  and 
that,  if  any  canton  did  not  take  part  in  the  war,  it 
should  receive  no  assistance  from  the  army  of  the  con- 
federates'^. 

In  consequence  of  this  confederacy,  the  Etruscans 
assembled  their  forces,  and  passed  the  Tiber ;  took 
Fidenae,  invaded  the  territory  of  Rome,  and  returned 
home  loaded  with  plunder'^^     But  this  insult  did  not 

247.  Id.  ibid.  248.  Dion.  Halicarnasg.  lib.  iii.  cap.  Ivi.  Ivii. 

249.  Id.  Horn.  Antlq.  lib.  iii.  cap.  Iviii.  ,    250.  Id.  ibid. 

2il.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  ubi  sup. 
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PARTL  pws  unrerenged.  Tarquia  entered  Etruria  early  next 
campaigOy  at  the  head  of  a  Roman  army ;  vanquished 
the  enemy  in  a  great  battle ;  ravaged  their  country, 
and  retook  Fidenae^^^ 

.  The  Etruscans  again  assembled  their  forces,  after 
the  lapse  of  some  years,  and  were  again  defeated  by 
the  Romans  in  another  great  battle,  when  preparing 
to  pass  the  Roman  frontier'^3^  Now  convinced  of 
their  inability  to  contend  for  empire  with  Rome, 
while  governed  by  so  warlike  a  king,  they  sent  depu- 
ties from  their  several  cantons  to  treat  of  peace*^. 
Tarquin  met  their  advances  with  generous  magnani- 
mity. He  told  them,  That  he  wished  neither  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  possessions,  to  fetter  them  witt\  gar- 
risons, oppress  them  with  tributes,  nor  to  change  the 
form  of  their  government.  But  he  expected  they 
would  voluntarily  grant,  what  the  fortune  of  war  had 
enabled  him  to  force  them  to  yield,  the  sovereignty  of 
their  cities*^^. 

Having  received  this  answer,  the  deputies  retired ; 
and,  after  a  few  days,  returned  with  the  ensigns  of 
sovereignty  with  which  the  Etruscans  were  wont  to  in- 
vest their  own  kings,  who  had  the  controul  over  all 
the  twelve  lucumonies  of  Etruria ;  namely,  a  crown 
of  gold,  an  ivory  throne,  a  sceptre,  on  the  head  of 
which  was  the  figure  of  an  eagle,  a  purple  vest  wrought 
with  gold,  and  a  purple  robe  richly  embroidered^^. 
These  regal  ornaments  Tarquin  wore,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Roman  senate  andpeople:— and  they  were 
retiuned  by  all  his  successors'^'. 

252.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  iii.  cap.  lix. 
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The  only  Italian  nation  now  able  to  dispute  the  LETTER 
field  of  glory  with  the  Romans,  was  that  of  the  Scibines. 
And  the  truce  with  this  warlike  people  being  now  ex- 
pired, Tarquin  was  desirous  of  reducing  them  under 
his  dominion,  while  the  Sj  irits  of  his  troops  were 
elated  with  conqutst,  and  before  they  had  tasted  the 
tweets  of  peace.  Nor  had  he  occasion,  with  that 
view,  to  force  a  pretence  for  commencing  hostilities, 
or  to  provoke  a  quarrel.  The  Sabines,  conscious  they 
had  encouraged  and  aided  the  Etruscans,  in  their  last 
struggle  for  independency,  were  no  sooner  made  ac- 
quainted with  Tarquin's  intentions,  than  they  invaded 
the  Roman  territory  *58.  The  ambitious  and  valiant 
king  marched  against  them  with  a  chosen  body  of 
forces;  defeated  them,  as  they  were  dispersed  in  plun- 
dering the  country;  took  from  them  all  their  booty, 
and  drove  them  to  their  camp^59.  , 

The  Sabines,  however,  were  not  disheartened  by 
that  severe  check.  Confiding  in  their  strength,  they 
remained  firm  within  their  entrenchments,  until  their 
broken  troops  had  recovered  from  their  consternation. 
Meantime  the  Roman  army,  having  been  greatly  aug- 
mented, advanced  against  the  invaders  in  order  of  bat- 
tle. The  Sabines  did  not  decline  the  challenge.  They 
boldly  led  out  an  army  not  inferior  to  Tarquin's  either 
in  numbers  or  in  valour.  But  that  prince  far  surpassed 
their  general  in  military  skill.  While  both  armies  were 
fighting  with  desperate  resolution,  and  the  event  of 
the  day  seemed  doubtful,  a  Roman  body  of  reserve, 
which  had  been  posted  in  a  concealed  place,  appeared 
behind  the  Sabines,  and  struck  them  with  terror. 
Thinking  it  a  fresh  army,  they  fled  in  all  directions; 
and  being  pursued,  and  surrounded  by  the  Romans, 
were  almost  utterly  cut  off^^^   Their  camp  was  forced; 

258.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  iii.  cap.  Ixiv.  259.  Id.  ibid. 
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PART  I.    and  the  troops  left  to  guard  it  surrendered  themselves 
v^^^"^^  prisoners,  without  striking  a  blow'^'. 

Though  mortified  at  this  disaster,  the  Sabine  can- 
tons were  not  dismayed.  Considering  their  defeat  as 
the  effect  of  stratagem,  rather  than  a  proof  of  the  su- 
perior power  or  valour  of  the  enemy,  they  raised  a 
new  army,  and  sen^  it  into  the  field  under  a  more  ex- 
perienced general*^.  Tarquin  marched  against  the 
Sabines,  and  c^ered  them  batde,  before  they  were 
prepared  to  receive  him.  They  were  therefore  obliged 
to  aa  on  the  defensive,  and  permit  their  country  to  b^ 
ravaged;  yet  by  their  vigour  and  perseverance,  they 
protracted  the  war  to  the  length  of  five  years.  At  last^ 
collecting  the  whole  force  of  their  nation,  they  re* 
solved  upon  a  final  trial  of  strength '^^ 

Tarquin,  who  had  long  sought  for  such  an  oppor- 
tunity, embraced  it  with  ardour.  He  met  the  enemy 
at  the  head  of  the  Roman  troops ;  the  Etruscan  auxilia- 
ries he  intrusted  to  the  command  of  his  nephew  Aruns  > 
and  those  of  the  Latines  to  the  conduct  of  Servius 
Tullius,  who  became  afterward  his  son-in-law,  and 
who  was  a  man  of  tried  courage  and  consummate  pru- 
dence^. The  Sabines  also  divided  their  forces  into 
three  bodies.  And  the  battle  that  ensued  was  fierce,^ 
obstinate,  and  bloody.  The  Sabines  maintained  their 
ground,  with  great  firmness^  froni  morning  until  the 
approach  of  night.  But  they  were  at  length  broken 
by  the  Romans,  who  occupied  the  left  wing' of  the 
royal  army,  and  routed  with  incredible  slaughter  ^^. 
Despairing  of  being  able  any  longer  to  support  their 
independency,  they  now  sent  deputies  to  the  con- 
queror with  proposatsi  of  peace ;  and  Tarquin  granted 

261.  Id.  ibid.  262.  Dion.  H&licirnass.  nbi  sup. 
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them,  on  their  submission,  the  same  favoorable  condi*   LETTER 
tions,  which  his  generosity  had  extended  to  the  Etrus*      ^^^^' 
x;ans*^. 

Having  thus  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  this  victorious 
king  devoted  himself,  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  to  the  arts  of  peace ;  and  executed  such  magni- 
£cent  public  works,  as  have  made  his  memory  immor- 
tal. He  built  the  great  circus  at  Rome ;  adorned  the 
forum  with  porticoes;  surrounded  the  city  with  a 
superb  wall  of  hewn  stone,  and  began  the  sinking  and 
building  of  the  <:apacious  common-sewers**';  which 
were  finished  by  Tarquin  II.  and  have  been  ranked, 
by  all  succeeding  ages,  among  the  most  extraordinary 
monuments  of  human  labour*^* 

But  all  these  civil  and  military  services  could  not 
save  the  first  Tarquin  from  the  vengeance  of  private 
enemies.  He  was  murdered,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year 
of  his  reign,  by  assassins  hired  by  the  sons  of  Ancus 
Martins  ^^9,  Envious  of  his  greatness,  they  seemed  to 
think  he  had  robbed  them  of  their  paternal  iijiheritance ; 
though  they  could  not  fail  to  know,  that  the  regal 
office  in  Rome  was  elective,  not  hereditary. 

The  Romans,  however,  who  detested  such  an  atro- 
cious action,  as  much  as  they  valued  their  constitu- 

266.  Dion.  Haiicarnass.  ubi  tup.  267.  Id.  lib.  iii.  cap.  Ixviii. 

368.  These  sewers,  through  which  the  water  and  filth  collected 
from  every  street  in  Rome  were  conveyed  into  the  Tiber,  DIonysios  of 
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PARTI,     tional  rights,  raised  to  the  supreme  power  Servius 
^^^^'^^'^•^    TuUius;  the  son  of  a  f:imous  Latin  captive,  and  spja- 
^sra*'*    in-law  of  the  late  king^^o^     This  man  owed  his  eleva- 
Ann.  Rom.    tion  partly  to  his  own  high  character;  to  his  distin- 
guished civil  and  military  talents,  and  partly  to  the 
^         interest  w^ich  he  took  in  prosecuting  the  conspirators, 
while  he  acted  as  guardian  to  the  two  grandsons  of  his 
illustrious  predecessor  ^7' •     Of  these  young  pr^lces  I 
shull  afterward  have  occasion  to  speak. 

Servius  TuUius  was  no  sooner  seated  on  the  throne 
of  Home,  than  he  found  himself  involved  in  hostilities 
with  the  Etrusc  ans ;  who,  hoping  to  profit  by  the  dis-r 
orders,  that  followed  the  murder  of  Lucius  Tarquinius, 
had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  sovereigntj'  of  the  new 
king  ^7'.  The  war  occasioned  by  this  revolt  lasted 
twenty  years ;  in  which  period  both  parties  made  fre- 
quent incursions  into  each  other's  territories,  aixd  many 
battles  were  fought  between  them  with  great  armie^. 
But  Tullius,  having  been  victorious  in  all  those  battles, 
for  which  he  was  honoured  with  three  splendid 
triumphs,  forced  not  only  particular  cantons,  but  the 
whole  Etruscan  nation,  at  last,  to  supplicate  his  cle- 
mency, and  again  submit  to  the  Roman  yoke  '''3.  He 
upbraided  the  deputies  of  the  several  cities  with  folly 
and  breaqh  of  faith,  in  wantonly  violating  their  engage- 
ments, and  drawing  upon  their  country  so  many  cala- 
mities. Yet  he  politically  granted  peace  to  ^ine  of  the 
twelve  lucumonies  of  Etruria,  on  the  same  conditions 
prescribed  by  his  predecessor.  But  the  Caeretani,  the 
Tarqurnienses,  and  the  Veientes,  who  had  been  the 
authors  of  the  revolt,  he  punished,  by  seizing  their 
lands '74. 

270.  Id.  lib.  iv.  cap.  i.— xii.  271.  Id  ibid^ 
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During  thi»  tedious  war,  Servlus  TuUius  established  LETTER 
many  civil  institutions  for  the  better  government  of 
the  city  of  Rome,  which  he  had  adorned  and  enlarged, 
as  wtU  as  fcJr  the  general  good  of  the  state.  And  a  long 
reign  of  forty-four  years  enabled  him  to  perfect  the 
plan  of  Roman  polity.  He  began  his  administration 
with  dividing  the  lately  conquered  lands,  or  the  unap* 
propriated  part  of  the  public  territory,  among  such 
of  the  Roman  citizens,  as,  having  no  lands  of  theic 
own^  were  employed  in  cultivating  the  possessions  of 
others'''^.  And  he  enacted,  among  many  statutes  for 
the  l^enefitof  the  poorer  plebeians,  a  law  which  provide 
cd,  Th  t  no  man  should  lend  money  on  the  liberty  of 
tht  persons  of  freemen,  as  a  security;  but  that  the  pro-* 
,  perty  of  the  debtor  should  be  deen^ed  sufficient  secu- 
rjty  to  the  creditor*^. 

After  TuUius  had  taken  these  measures  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  commonalty,  he  made  a  new  division  of  iht 
free  inhabitants,  or  citizens  of  Rome,  of  all  ranks,  into 
four  tribes  or  wards,  instead  of  three^^?.  He,  at  the 
s^me  time,  divided  the  Roman  citizens,  or  free  inhabit, 
tant?  of  the  country,  into  twenty-six  tribes^'^;  and 
built  places  of  strength  upon  such  eminences  as  could 
most  easily  be  made  defensible,  for  the  security  of  the 
husband men*79.  In  these  strong  holds,  which  might 
be  considered  as  the  citadels  of  the  pagi  or  villages,  the 
people  of  the  neighbourhood  took  shelter,  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  enemy*^*^. 

It  was  the  business  of  the  governors  of  such  fortifi- 
ed places  to  take  cognizance  of  the  industry,  as  well  as, 
of  the  morals  of  the  mhabitants,  conformable  to  th« 

275.  Id.  lib.  iv.  cap.  ix  —xiii.  276.  Id.  ibid. 

277.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xiv. 

278.  Fabius  Pictor  ap.  Dion.  Halicarnasi.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xv. 

279.  Dioo.  Halicamast.  iibi  sup.  280.  Id.  ibid. 
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PAKT  I.  laws  of  Numa**'.  TuUius  ordered  them  also  to  ct)U 
lect  the  taites,  and  keep  a  register  of  the  number  of 
people,  of  all  descriptionsi  in  their  several  districts. 
And  he  appointed,  for  each  pagi,  an  annual  festival  of 
great  solemnity,  called  the  paganalia^K  J5o  high  can 
we  trace  the  appellation  pagan^  which  was  afterwards 
employed,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see,  by  the  first 
christians,  to  denominate  the  whole  unconverted  world, 
except  the  Jews. 

The  next  institution  of  Servius  Tullius  was  of  ytt 
more  importance :  namely,  the  censusy  which  made 
the  government  of  the  Roman  state  as  simple  and  re.- 
gular  as  that  of  a  private  family,  and  which  was  equally 
well  calculated  for  peace  and  wan  He  wished  to 
lighten  the  taxes  upon  the  poor  citizens,  and  give  the 
rich  an  interest  in  public  affairs  in  proportion  to 
their  property*®3j  a  regulation  which  was  become 
highly  necessar}',  and  could  not  fail  to  be  acceptable  to 
both  parties.  For  the  possessions  of  the  Romans,  hav- 
ing been  originally  almost  equal,  every  citizen  was 
assessed  alike  for  the  support  of  the  state,  and  had  an 
equal  power  of  influencing  its  measures,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  his  equal  vote  in  the  assembly  of  the  people  ; 
though  the  poorer  sort,  by  reason  of  their  indigence, 
were  now  in  danger  of  being  corrupted  by  the  rich, 
and  wanted  the  means  of  fulfilling  their  constitu- 
tional engagements,  either  in  a  civil  or  njUitary  capa- 
city»®4. 

As  a  prelude  to  such  regulation,  the  wisiB  and  politic 

'  king  ordered  all  the  Roman  citizens,  arrived  at  the 

military  age,  to  insert  their  names  in  a  public  register, 

opened  in  the  forum  :  and  to  give  in,  upon  oath,  a  va- 

281.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xv,  282.  Id.  ibid 

283.  Dloxi.  Halicarnass.  iv.  cap.  xix.  2S4.  Id.  ibid. 

luatien 
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luation  of  their  pfopcrty'^^.     They  were  also  required   LETTER 
to  give  in  their  own  age,  with  the  names  of  their  wives       ^^^^' 
and  children;  and  to  specify  in  what  ward  of  the  city, 
or  district  of  the  country,  they  resided*^^. 

Having  completed  this  register,  or  census  of  per- 
sons and  possessions,  Tullius  proceeded  to  the  execu- 
tion of  that  great  political  plan,  for  which  chiefly  the 
census  had  been  taken ;  the  proportioning  of  taxes  to 
property,  and  connecting  the  interests  of  the  state  with 
the  opulence  of  its  members.  Actuated  with  these 
views,  he  divided  the  whole  body  of  Roman  citizens 
able  to  bear  arms,  amounting  to  about  eighty  thou- 
sand men,  into  six  classes,  according  to  the  value  of 
their  property.  The  first  class  consisted  of  citizens, 
whose  lands  and  effects  exceeded  the  value  of  one 
hundred  thousand  asses  or  pounds  of  copper.  This 
class  was  subdivided  into  ninety-eight  centuries  or 
companies ;  fourscore  ifenturies  of  foot,  and  eighteen 
of  horsemen*^'. 

The  second  class  was  composed  of  citizens,  whose 
property  was  valued  at  seventy-five  thousand  asses, 
and  divided  into  twenty-two  centuries;  the  third 
class,  consisting  of  citizens  whose  property  was  valued 
at  fifty  thousand  asses,  was  divided  into  twenty  cen- 
turies ;  the  fourth  class,  consisting  of  citizens  whose 
property  was  valued  at  twenty-five  thousand  asses,  was 
divided  into  twenty-two  centuries ;  the  fifth  class,  con- 
sisting of  citizens  whose  property  was  valued  at  eleven 
thousand  asses,  was  divided  into  thirty  centuries ; 
and  the  sixth  and  lowest  class,  which  consisted  of  citi- 
zens,, whose  property  was  below  the  value  of  eleven 

S85.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  nbi  sup.  286.  Id.  ibid. 

2S7.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xvi.— xviii.  Liv.  lib.  i. 
cap.  zliii. 

thousand 
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PART  T.  thousand  asses  formed  only  one  century  though  it 
concluded  a  multitude  of  people'^* 

The  citizens  of  all  these  classes,  except  the  last, 
paid  taxes  in  proportion  to  their  property '%  and  oc- 
cupied their  station  in  the  army,  according  to  their 
priority  of  class !  those  of  the  first  class,  between  the 
ag«  of  seventeen  and  forty-five ;  being  posted  in  the 
front  line;  while  those,  above  forty-five,  were  en- 
trusted with  the  defence  of  the  city^  The  younger 
citizens  of  the  second  and  third  classes  held  their  sta- 
tions, in  like  manner,  in  the  second  and  third  lines, 
and  the  elder  on  the  walls  of  Rome*^',  The  citizens 
of  the  fourth  class,  within  the  military  age,  formed  a 
body  of  reserve;  and  those  of  the  fifth  class  acted  as 
light  troops,  out  of  the  line  of  battle''^  But  the  citi- 
zens of  the  sixth  class  were  exempted  from  all  taxes, 
and  excused  from  all  military  service ;  Tullius  consi- 
dering it  as  unreason-ible,  that  men,  who  were  in  want 
of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  or  but  slenderly  pro- 
vided, s*hould  be  loaded  with  any  assessment.  And  he 
was  not  willing  that  men,  who  had  nothing  to  lose, 
should  be  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  state ;  espe- 
cially  as  they  must,  in  such  case,  be  maintained,  like 

288.  Id.  ibid.  The  value  of  the  pound  of  copper  among  the  Ro- 
mans, in  those  early  times,  and  its  proportion  to  that  of  silver  or  gold» 
are  so  doubtful,  that  it  cannot,  with  certainty,  be  reduced  to  English 
money.  I  shall,  therefore,  only  observe,  that  hy  the  As  is  here  to  be 
understood  the  pound  vxigbt  (Pliny.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  iii), 
and  not  the  Roman  coin  of  the  same  name  afterward  in  use,  and 
which  was  reduced  so  low  as  half  an  ounce  (Id.  ibid  ).  Conseqoently 
the  estates  of  the  Roman  citizens  of  the  highest  class,  compoted  by  the 
present  value  of  copper,  were  worth  about^ne  thousand pouiuk  starling, 
and  those  of  the  lowest  class  about ^ve  hundred  andffty  pounds. 

269.  Dion.  Halicamass.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xix. 

290y  Id.  Rom.  Antiq.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xvi.     Li  v.  lib.  i.  cap.  xliii. 

291.  Id.  ibid.  292.  Liv.  ubi  sup.     Dion.  Halicamass* 

tib.  iv.  cap.  xvii. 

common 
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eomiBon  mercenaries,  at  the  'ezpence  of  the  commu«  letteb 
mifm.  VIII. 

The  Romati  citieens  of  the  superior  classes  enjoy  ed, 
by  the  institutioas  of  this  sage  king^,  the  same  prioriqr 
in  the  public  assembly,  as  in  the  army;  in  voting  for 
the  enacting  of  laws,  or  on  the  resolutions  concerning 
peace  and  W9r*94^  In  that  assembly,  or  eomitiay  tho 
Romans  no  longer  voted  as  individuals,  in  their 
several  curiae,  but  by  centttries'95  •  and  as  the  first 
class  consisted  of  ninety-eight  centuries,  which  form- 
ed a  majority  of  the  whole  one  hundred  and  ninety** 
three,  it  had  the  power,  as  its  centuries  were  first 
called,  of  deciding  ultimately  upon  every  question,  if 
unaiumous^^^. 

If  the  centuries  of  the  first  class  disagreed,  those  of 
the  second,  the  third,  and  of  other  inferior  classes, 
were  called  in  to  vote.  But  there  was  seldom  occasion 
to  go  ^elow  the  centuries  of  the  third  class'^r  :.»«so 
that,  by  this  politic  regulation,  aU  public  measures 
came  to  be  deterxtiined  by  the  more  considerable  citi* 
zens  I  who  understood  the  interests  of  the  state  better, 
and  were  less  liable  to  corruption,  or  subject  to  undue 
influence,  than  the  lower  populace.  That  mode  of  vot* 
ing,  however,  was  afterwurd  changed  for  one  more 
popular^9*;  the  centuries  no  longer  being  called  to  give 
suffrage  in  the  order  of  their  classes,  but  by  the  draw- 
ing of  lots^. 

When  Servius  Tullius  had  thus  established  the 
census,  and  the  several  institutions  connected  with  it, 

293.  Dion.  Haliemrnass.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xviii.  xix,  Liv.  Hb.  i.  cap.  iiliii. 

294.  Dion.  Halicdrnass.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xx.  295.  Id.  ibicL 
296.  Dion.  Haltcamass.  ubi  sup.  297.  Id.  ibid. 

298.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  Hb.  iv.  cap.  xxi. 

299.  Liv.  lib.  xxvi.  cap.  xxii.  At  what  time  this  change  took  place 
>>  not  known,  no  historian  having  made  particular  mention  cf'it, 

VOL.  I.  3  P  he 
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PART  L  h^  ordered  ftll  the  Roman  citiiens  to  astcmble  in  mnaap 
in  the  Campius  Martins ;  a  large  field  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  which 
Romulus  had  dedicated  to  Mars,  and  there  perform 
an  expiatory  sacrifice  to  the  god  of  war^**.  This  sa^ 
crifice,  called  lustrum,  continued  to  be  regularly  re-* 
peated  after  the  census,  whidi  was  taken  at  the  end  of 
every  five  years'^'.  Hence  Ae  Romans  came  to  com* 
pute  time  by  lustrations,  as  the  Greeks  did  by  olym- 
piads. And  by  repeating  the  census,  after  such  short 
intervals,  they  were  at  all  times  acquainted  with  the 
strength  and  resources  of  the  state* 

Another  institution  was  still  necessary  to  perfect 
the  system  of  Roman  polity.  And  it  was  not  over- 
looked by  this  truly  sagacious  and  beneficent  prince. 
The  Romans,  from  maxims  of  sound  policy,  had  ori- 
ginally admitted  into  the  number,  und  communicated 
the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
refugees  from  the  neighbouring  states,  and  to  the  pri- 
soners made  in  war,  as  well  as  to  the  people  of  several 
cantons  which  they  had  conquered.  But  when  any 
of  the  vanquished  people  rebelled,  they  were  generally 
deprived  of  their  lands,  on  being  again  subdued,  and 
the  captives  taken  in  war  were  subjected  to  the  condi- 
tion of  slaves^'  Numbers  of  those  ciq)tives,  how- 
ever, had  now  obtained  their  freedom ;  some  by  pur- 
chase, some  as  the  recompense  of  long  and  faithful 
service3*3. 

Among  the  slaves  thus  manumitted,  were  many  men 
of  high  birth,  tried  courage,  and  distinguished  talents, 
who  could  have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of 
any  state ;  but  who,  having  no  share  in  the  government 

300.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xzti.    Liv.  lib.  i.  cap.  xlW, 
SOI.  Id.  ibid,  et  IVirip  Nat,  Sitt,  lib.  vli.  cap.  xlviit. 
302.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxii— xxv.  303.  Id.  ibid. 

of 
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•f  Rome,  might  be  considered  as  its  concealed  ene*  LETTER 
mies.  TuUius,  therefore,  with  the  consent  of  the 
senate,  and  the  approbation  of  the  people,  passed  a 
law,  which  gave  those  freedmen  die  choice  of  return* 
ing  to  their  several  countries,  or  becoming  Roman 
€iti«ens3°+.  And  such  as  embraced  the  latter  alter* 
native,  were  distributed  among  the  four  city-tribcs3°^. 
This  law  continued  ever  after  in  force,  and  was  fre- 
quently abused  by  the  Romans ;  especially  in  latter 
times,  when  freedom  and  citizenship  were  often  the 
reward  of  the  vilest  ser%'iceS|  and  most  abominable 
prostitution. 

The  last  institution  of  Servius  Tullius  was  no  less 
worthy  of  praise  than  any  of  the  former;  and  it  gives 
us  a  very  high  idea  of  the  extent  of  his  capacity.  De- 
sirous of  forming  a  grand  confederacy  of  the  Latin 
nation,  reseniblingthat  of  the  Amphictyons  in  Greece, 
he  invited  deputies  from  the  several  cities  to  meet  at 
Rome ;  and  there  explained  to  them  hh  purpose,  in 
presence  of  the  Roman  senate*®^.  Having  obtained 
their  concurrence,  and  acknowledgment  of  Rome 
as  head  of  the  confederacy,  he  built  a  temple  to 
Diana  on  moimt  Aventine,  .the  highest  of  the  seven 
hills,  then  inclosed  within  the  walls  of  the  city ;  and 
instituted  an  annual  festival,  and  communion  of  sa- 
crifices for  the  whole  people  of  the  {statin  name,  with 
a  general  council  or  assembly;  in  which  measures 
should  be  taken  for  mutual  defence,  and  where  all 
diflferences  might  be  amicably  adjusted^**^.  He  at  the 
same  time  composed  laws  for  regulating  thosie  niatters, 
and  ordered  them  to  be  engraved  on  a  pillar  of  brass, 

304.  Dion.  Halicai*nass.  uhi  supu  305.  Id.  ibid. 

306.  Dion.  Halicamass.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxri. 

30r.  Id.  ibid.  Livy  (lib.  i.  cap.  xlv.)  has  included  the  Sabines  in. 
this  confederacy;  but  1  have  chosen  to  follow  probability,  and  the 
authority  of  Dionysius,  who  confines  it  to  the  Latin  nation. 

v;hicU 
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PART  h    wkich  vrmre  to  be  seen  in  the  temple  of  Diana^  ^  late 
X^^^'^V^  as  the  reign  of  Augostus^o*. 

While  this  politic  and  moderate  king  was  employed 
in  taking  these,  and  other  wise  measures,  for  the  $ectt<r 
lity  and  happiness  of  his  people,  and  had  relinquished 
to  them  every  privilege  not  utterly  inconsistent  with 
royalty ;  when  he  was  ready  to  resign  even  royalty 
itself,  he  was  assassinated  at  the  instigaticm  of  Lucius 
Tarquinius  II.  his  ambitious  son-in-law,  commcmly 
known  by  the  name  of  Tar^in  the  Proud,  who  usurped 
the  government  of  Rome,  and  reigned  with  absolute 
authority3*9.     That  usurpation  was  preceded  by  cir-» 
eumstances  sufficiently  interesting  to  merit  notice^ 

Servius  TuUius,  who  had  acted  the  part  of  a 
faithful  guardian  to  the  two  grandsons  of  Tarquin  I. 
married  them,  when  they  came  of  age,  to  his  two 
daughters ;  Lucius,  the  eldest,  to  his  eldest  daughter, 
and  Aruns  to  TuUia,  the  youngest.  But  unfortunately 
they  happened  to  be  ill-matched.  TuUia,  a  woman 
of  bold  and  insatiable  ambition,  therefore  contrived, 
by  poison,  to  get  rid  of  her  husband,  who  was  a  man 
of  a  mild  and  unaspiring  disposition.  Lucius  Tarqui- 
nius, at  her  solicitation,  also  poisoned  his  wife,  whose 
gentle  virtues  did  not  suit  his  haughty  characters***. 
Thus  disengaged,  the  two  fierce  spirits,  who  had  be- 
^  fore  indulged  in  a  criminal  commerce,  were  united  iq 
wedlock;  and  to  crown  their  atrocious  guilt,  made, 
their  way  to  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  the  good 
pldking3'^ 

308.  Dion.  Halicamass.  ubi  sup. 

509.  Liv.  lib.  i.  cap.  xlviii.  xlix. 

310.  Dion.  Halicamass.  lib.  iv.  cap  xviii— xxx.  Liv.  lib.  i.  cap.  xWi. 

,311.  Liv.  ubi  sup.  Dion.  Halicamass.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxxix.  The  par- 
l^ttlars  of  this  horrid  transaction,  as  related  by  ancient  historian*, 
^re  too  shocking  for  modem  ears. 

As 
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A4  Tarquin  IL  founded  his  title  to  the  suprtttie   better 
power  on  his  being  the  grandson  of  Tarqain  I.  and         ^^^' 
pleaded  his  hereditary  right,  as  an  apology  for  seeking    ^„t  ^^^ 
to  depose,  if  not  for  assassinating  Senrius  TulUtts,  be        ^^' 
no  soonet*  saw  himself  possessed  of  the  Roman  teeptre,        sibcw 
than  he  acted  as  if  he  had  been  bom  master  of  th^ 
Kves  and  fortunes  of  his  subjects.   Equally  regardless 
of  the  privileges  of  the  patricians,  who  had  abetted 
his  ambitious  claim,  and  of  those  of  the  plebeian)^ 
who  had  opposed  it,  he  directed  all  things  by  his  own 
arbitrary  will,  without  either  consulting  the  senate  or 
the  assembly  of  the  people^-^. 

Conscious  that  a  dominion  so  absolute,  over  a 
brave  and  high  spirited  race  of  men,  jealous  of  their 
natural  and  constitutional  rights,  coidd  only  be  main* 
tained  by  force  and  fear,  Tarquin  paid  peculiar  zttcn^ 
tion  to  the  army,  and  to  all  the  enslaving  arts  of  des- 
potism. For  the  security  of  his  person,  he  supported 
a  strong  body  of  guards ;  composed  of  the  most  rcso* 
lute  and  daring  soldiers,  both  natives  and  foreigners, 
that  he  coulj  bribe  into  his  service;  and  who  continu- 
ally surrounded  his  palace,  or  attended  him  when  he 
went  abroad  3  3.  He  seldom  appeared  in  public,  until 
^e  had  firmly  established  his  authority ;  and  when  he 
did,  he  assumed  an  imperious  air,  more  calculated  to 
inspire  terror  than  love,  which  procured  him  the  sur- 
name  of  Superbus^'^.  He  brought  before  his  own  ar- 
bitrary  tribunal  causes  of  all  kinds ;  and  such  of  the 
patricians  as  had  opposed  his  elevation,  or  were  other- 
wise obnoxious  to  him,  saw  themselves,  by  means 
of  false  accv^sations,  condemned  to  death  or  banish- 
ment 3^5^ 

312.  Liv.  lib.  i.  cap.  xlix.     Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  iv.  cap.  zH. 

313.  Id.  ibid.  314.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  et  Liv.  ubi  sup. 
315.  Liv.  lib.  i.  cap.  xlix.     Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xlii. 

The 
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PART  I.  The  plebians,  at  first,  beheld  with  indifference.these 
attainders  and  executions,  from  which  they  were 
exempted ;  and  seemed  even  to  rejoice  in  the  suffer- 
ings of  their  haughty  superiors,  as  if  they  had  hoped 
to  share  in  the  forfeitures  and  confiscations,  while  Aey 
considered  them  as  just  judgments,  for  the  countenance 
die  patricians  had  shewn  to  the  tyrant  3i^«  But  they 
•oon  found,  that  they  also  were  become  the  objects  of 
his  jealousy.  He  prohibited  all  those  assemblies,  both 
in  the  city  and  country,  to  which  they  used  to  resort, 
for  the  performance  of  their  religious  ceremonies; 
being  afraid  lest  a  multitude  of  people,  thus  collected 
together,  and  connected  by  the  common  tie  of  reli- 
gion;  might  hatch  some  conspiracy  against  his  life  or 
throne  3 '^  Nor  was  this  alL  Having  selected  from 
among  the  body  of  plebeians,  fit  for  military  service, 
such  as  seemed  attached  to  his  interest,  and  ingrafted 
them  into  his  army,  he  employed  the  greater  part  of 
the  rest  in  laborious  public  works;  in  finishing  the 
common  sewers  begun,  as  we  have  seen,  by  his  grand- 
father; in  surrounding  the  circus  with  porticoes,  and 
in  building  a  magnificent  temple  to  the  three  great 
gods;  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva;  under  one 
roof38. 

The  building  of  that  temple  is  saidHo  have  been 
attended  with  a  singular  circumstance.  As  the  work- 
men were  sinking  the  foundations,  on  the  Satumian 
or  Tarpeian>hiU,  they  found,  deep  in  the  ground,  we 
are  told,  the  head  of  a  man,  as  if  newly  killed,  from 
which  the  blood  flowed  warm  and  fresh 3'9.  Alarmed 
at  this  prodig}'^,  Tarquin  ordered  the  workmen  to  leave 
off  digging,  and  consulted  the  sooth-sayers  concerning 
its  meaning.     The  interpretation  artfully  given  was, 

S16.  D'lcn.  Kalicarnass.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xliii  Sir.  Id.  ibid. 

318.  Dion.  Halicarnasi*  lib.  iv.  cap.  xliv.  xlv*  Ixiu 
Sll?.  Id.  J^om.  Antlq.  lib.  iv.  cap.  lix.    Liv,  lib.  i.  cap.  Iv. 
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That  the  place  where  the  head  was  found  should  be*   Lsms 

VIII 

come  the  heid  of  all  Italy,  and  Rome  the  metropolis    yJ^^!^ 
of  the  universe  3^^     Hence  the  Tarpeian  was  criUd- 
the  Capitoline-hill,  from  the  Latin  word  for  a  head; 
and  the  temple  built  upon  it,  the  capitoP**. 

While  these  public  works  were  carrying  on,  Tar- 
quin  was  not  inactive.  Aware  that  a  prince,  who 
has  usurped  authority  over  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
who  exercises  it  with  a  high  hand,  stands  in  need 
of  foreign  support,  he  began  his  reign  with  courting 
the  friendship  of  the  Latines.  And  through  his  pliant 
and  insidious  policy,  in  gaining  Mamilius,  the  most 
powerful  man  of  the  Latin  nation,  by  giving  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage ;  atthe  same  time  that  he  brought 
to  ruin  and  disgrace,  by  his  treacherous  arts,  Tumus, 
the  only  person  of  distinction  who  opposed  an  alHance 
with  him,  he  got  all  the  Latin  cities  to  acknowledge 
him  sovereign  of  the  nation;  upon  the  same  condi* 
tions,  which  they  had  yielded  that  dignity,  first  to  his 
grandfather,  Tarquin  I.  and  afterward  to  Servius  Tul- 
lius3". 

This  supple  and  aspiring  tyrant,  next  solicited  and 
obtained  the  friendship  of  the  Hemici,  an  indepen- 
dent tribe  of  the  Aborigines.  He  also  secured  an  alli- 
ance with  two  cities  belonging  to  the  Volsci;  but 
the  great  body  of  the  nation  set  him  at  defiance  3*3. 
Tarquin,  who  eagerly  longed  for  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  his  military  talents,  and  of  leading  the 
Romans  against  some  of  their  old  enemies,  marched 
an  army  into  the  hostile  territory ;  defeated  the  Volsci 
in  the  field ;  took  Suessa,  their  most  opulent  city,  by 
storm,  after  an  obstinate  siege,  and  collected  an  im- 

320.  Liv.  ubi  sup.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  iv.  cap.  Iz. 

321.  Id.  ibid.         322.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xly-*xlviit. 
323.  Id.  Xottu  Jntiq.  lib.  iv,  cap.  xUz. 
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PART  I.  V»tMt  bo6ty ;  which  he  liberally  distributed  amcmg  hi^ 
soldiers,  after  setting  aside  the  tenth  part  for  the  build« 
ilig  of  the  capital '^. 

Before  Tarquin  left  Suessa,  he  received  intelli* 
gence,  that  the  Sabines  had  invaded  the  Roman  terri- 
tory, in  two  bodies,  and  were  laying  waste  the  country. 
Leaving  his  baggage  and  the  booty  under  a  guard, 
Ito  instantly  marched  against  the  enemy  $  defeated 
tbetr  most  advanced  body,  and  obliged  the  other  to 
surrender  at  discretion  3'5»  And  the  Sabines,  hav- 
ing  thus  lost  their  whole  army,  and  seeing  their  coun- 
try defenceless,  sent  deputies  to  the  conqueror,  and 
submitted  to  such  terms  as  he  was  pleased  to  impose 
«ponthem3>^. 

Now  victorious  on  all  sides,  Tarquin  returned  in 
triumph  to  Rome,  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  his  van^ 
quished  enemies  3*^.  But  he  had  soon  occasion  agairf 
to  take  die  field. 

The  people  of  Gabii,  a  Latin  city,  encouraged  by 
the  Volsci,  and  strengthened  by  a  band  of  Roman 
l^fugees,  threw  off  the  tyrant's  yoke ;  defeated  a  body 
of  his  troops,  and  pursued  them  to  the  gates  of 
Rome^*^*  Tarquin  assembled  his  forces;  advanced 
against  the  invaders;  and  obliged  them,  after  various 
encounters,  to  shut  themselves  up  within  the  walls  of 
their  cit)-  ^^.  But  they  again  grew  formidable ;  repeat* 
edly  ravaged  the  Roman  territory;  and  being  constant- 
ly reinforced  with  dissatisfied  Romans,  protracted  the 
war  to  the  length  of  seven  years,  in  defiance  of  all  the 

^4.  Llv.  lib.  L  cap.  liti.  Dton.  Halicarnass.  lib.  iv.  cap.  I. 
335.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  iv.  cap.  Ii.  Hi.  326.  Id.  ibid. 

SrTT.  Dion.  Halicarnass,  nbi  sup.  328.  Id.  lib.  iv.  cap.  liil. 

^39.  DioB.  Halicarnass.  ubi  sup. 
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most  vigorous  effbrta  of  the  tyrant  to  reduce  them  to   KSfrsmi 
obcdicnce33o.  ^}^ 

Tarquin,  however,  at  last  got  possession  of  Gabii; 
though  not  by  the  superiority  of  his  arms,  or  his 
distinguished  military  skill,  but  by  treachery.  Sextus^ 
his  eldest  son,  pretending  to  desert  to  the  enemy,  was 
admitted  into  their  confidence  ;  and,  being  invested 
with  the  command  of  their  forces,  delivered  up  the  cjp 
ty  to  h'ls  father  by  nights^'.  But  the  politic  tyrant 
took  no  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  the  {>reju- 
dice  of  the  Gabini.  On  the  contrary  he  treated  them 
with  the  greatest  lenity ;  restored  to  them  their  city, 
without  plundering  it ;  secured  them  in  the  possession 
of  their  lands^  and  admitted  them  to  all  the  rights  of 
Roman  citbens^^^. 

Having  now  fully  established  his  authority,  as  weH 
over  the  Romans  as  the  Jieighbouring  nations,  Tar« 
quin  allowed  his  subjects  some  respite  from  the  toils 
of  war.  But  he  still  continued  to  harrass  them  wi^ 
the  execution  of  his  great  public  works333.  And  the 
people  of  Ardea,  a  city  of  Latium,  soon  excited  his 
jealousy  ^  by  affording  an  asylum  to  Roman  fugitives, 
whose  resentment  he  feared  ;  and  they  his  avidity,  by 
their  riches,  which  he  longed  to  posses8334.  That 
.  city  he  invested^^^.  But  before  he  could  make  himself 

* 

330.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  iv.  cap.  Hv. 

331.  Liv.  lib.  i.  cap.  liv.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  iv.  cap.  Iv— -IviiL 

332.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  ubi  sup.  333.  Id.  lib.  iv.  cap.  lix« 
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PART  i;    master  of  the  place,  the  inteinperate  lust  of  his  soo^  ' 
y^^^^"^^   Seztus,  threw  all  his  affairs  into  confusion,  and  roused 

the  depressed  spirits  of  the  Romans  to  sentiments  of 

liberty  and  vengeance. 

Sextus  Tarquinitts,  the  eldest  son  of  the  tyrant, 
whose  treachery  to  the  Gabini  shewed  that  he  was  ca- 
Jpable  of  any  baseness^  had  lately  become  enamoured 
•^f  Lucretia ;  a  Roman  lady  of  high  birth,  equally 
distinguished  by  her  beauty  and  virtue,  and  the  wife 
Ant.  Chr.  of  his  relation,  Colatinus^s^.  Taking  occasion  to 
Ann^Rom.  ^^^^^  *^  ^*^  ^^  Colatia,  where  she  lived,  while  Cola- 
244.  tinus  was  in  the  camp  before  Ardea,  Sextus  was  re- 
ceived, and  entertained  as  her  husband's  kinsman.' 
After  supper  he  went  to  bed,  and  kept  himself  quiet 
great  part  of  the  night.  But  when  he  thought  the 
family  asleep,  he  rose ;  and  drawing  his  sword,  en- 
tered the  room  in  which  Lucretia  lay,  without  being 
discovered  by  any  of  her  domestics^B?.  On  approach- 
ing her  bedside,  he  laid  his  left  hand  upon  her  breast, 
and  made  her  acquainted  with  his  wishes,  and  the  wea- 
pon with  which  he  was  armed;  threatening,  at  the  same 
time,  to  kill  her,  if  she  attempted  to  escape,  or  offer- 
ed to  cry  out33^.  "  I  am  Sextus  Tarquinius''  said 
he  ; — "be  still,  or  you  die  I" 

Lucretia,  though  much  alarmed,  remained  firm 
in  her  resistance ;  so  tKat  Sextus  had  recourse  to  en- 
treaties and  menaces  in  vain.  Determined,  however, 
to  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  sternly  desired  her  to 
take  choice  of  two  conditions ;  of  death,  with  dis- 
honour, or  life,  widi  happiness.  "  For  if  you  agree 
»"  to  gratify  my  passion,"  whispered  he,  "  I  will  make 
**  you  my  wife ;  and  with  me  you  shall  enjoy  all  the 

SS&.  Liv.  lib.  i.  cap.  Iviii.  Dion.  Haltcarnass.  lib.  iv.  cap.  Ixv. 

337.  Dion.  HAlicarnass.  ubi  sup.  Liv.  lib.  i.  cap.  Iviii. 

338.  Id.  ibid. 
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**  poW€r  ftnd  honours,  iirtiich  I  possess,  or  have  in   LETTER 
"  prospect;  the  kingdom  ofRome,  and  the  sovereign-      ^ 
**  ty  of  Italy.    But  if  you  refuse  to  yield,  I  will  first  ^^^^  ^h^^ 
"  kill  you,  and  then  stab  one  of  your  male  slaves ;  and,    ■   ^®* 
^  laying  your  bodies  together,  declare  that  I  caught       244. 
<*  you  in  his  emin'ace,  and  slew  you  to  ri^venge  the 
"  injured  honour  of  Colatinus^."     Subdued  by  the 
fear  of  shame,  Lucretia,  who  had  set  at  defiance  the 
fear  of  death,  submitted  to  the  desire  of  her  ravisher ; 
and  Sextus  Tarquinius  having  satiated  his  lu^,  re- 
turned neiEt  morning  to  the  camp,  with  the  exulting 
air  of  a  conqueror^^^. 

The  feelings  of  a  beautiful  and  virtuous  lady,  thus 
dishonoured  and  abandoned,  may  easier,  my  lord,  be 
conceived  thsui  described.  Lucfetia,  however,  be- 
haved with  composure  and  dignity.  .Having  dressed 
herself  in  black,  she  ordered  her  chariot,  and  drove 
from  Colatia  to  Rome.  On  entering  the  house  of  her 
father,  Lucretius,  she  threw  herself  at  his  feet ;  and 
embracing  his  knees  remained  for  some  time  bathed  in 
tears,  without  uttering  a  word.  He  raised  her  affec- 
tionately, and  asked  what  misfortone  had  befallen  her. 
«*  To  you,  O  father  I"  cried  she,  "  I  fly  for  refuge, 
<<  under  a  dreadful  and  irreparable  injury.  In  her  ca- 
<^  lamities,  forsake  not  your  daughter,  who  ha:s  suffer-  ' 
«  ed  worse  than  deaths*^ 

Struck  with  wonder  and  astonis|iment,  at  what  he 
heard  and  saw,  her  father  desired  her  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  injury  she  had  sustained.  "  That,'* 
said  Lucretia,  "  you  will  know  too  soon  for  your  peace. 
'*  In  the  meantime,  assemble  your  friends  and  relar 
"  tions,  that  they  may  learn,  from  my  lips,  the  shame- 
"  ful  and  severe  necessity  to  which- 1  have  been  com- 

339.  Dion.  Halicamass.  lib.  iv.  cap.  Ixv.  Ixvi.  Li  v.  ubi  sup. 
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MjnrL    ^  pilted  to  siAout;  aiid  diaft  tlM7  OM^  tMC€it  widi 
«<  you  the  meaM  of  revenge^^.^' 


LucreduB,  teoordisig  to  the  deakt  of  his  daugh« 
tor,  uiTited  to  hia  house,  by  a  haaty  message,  the  most 
oonsidorablc  of  hie  kindred  a«d  coDabcuoos  in  Rome, 
hoch  male  and  female.  When  they  were  assembled, 
I^ocretia  unfolded  to  diem  her  melancholy  tale,  with 
all  its  cruel  circumstances ;  then  embracing  her  father, 
and  recommending  herself  to  him,  to  all  present,  and 
to  the  gods,  the  just  ave^^s  of  guik^  she  drew  a 
dagger,  which  she  had  concealed  beneadi  her  robes ; 
and  plunging  it  into  her  breast,  at  one  stroke  pierced 
her  hearts.  The  women,  dbtratted  with  grief,  beat ' 
their  bosoms,  and  filled  the  house  widi  shrieks  and  la« 
mentations ;  while  Lucretius  embraced  the  bleeding 
body  of  his  daughter,  who  expired  in  his  agonising 
arms^. 

This  awful  spectacle  filed  sdl  the  Romans,  who 
were  present,  with  so  much  horror,  blended  with  com- 
passion, that  they  unanimously  exclaimed,  they  would 
rather  die  teti  thousand  deaths,  in  defence  of  dieir 
liberties,  than  suffer  such  abuses  to  be  committed  by 
the  Tarquins^^.  Among  the  persons  of  distinction, 
thus  affected,  was  included  PuUius  Valerius,  after- 
ward  sumamed  Publicola^  a  man  of  great  prudence  and 
patriotism.  He  was  chosen  to  go  to  jthe  camp  before 
Ardea,  in  order  to  acquaint  Colatinus,  the  husband  of 
Lucretia,  with  her  fate;  and  to  endeavour,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  him,  to  engage  the  army  to  revolt^^. 

But  Valerius  had  hardly  begun  his  journey,  when 
he  met  Coladnus  coming  to  Rome,  yet  ignorant  of  the 

343.  Id.  ibid. 

343.  Liv.  lib.  i.cap.  Iviii.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  iv.  cap.  Izvii. 
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niifoitaiies  of  his  ftdnity ;  aad  wiih  him  came  Lucius   LETTER 
Junius,  sumamed  Brutus^  or  the  fool^  from  the  air       ^^^^' 
of  stupidity  which  had  hitherto  marked  his  charac**   ^^^  q^^^ 
%tt^.     That  stupid  appearance,  howeTer,  was  only        ^8- 
assumed  by  Junius  as  a  mask,  to  conceal  his  superior        344. 
talents  from  the  jealous  eye  of  Tarquin  II.  who  had 
put  to  death  his  father,  and  his  eldest  brbther,  as  too 
powerful  and  high-minded  men,  to  submit  to  his  tyram 
aical  governments^^. 

Thus  hid  in  the  disguise  of  folly,  Brutus  excited 
neither  envy  nor  jealousy,  while  he  only  waited  for  ft 
proper  opportuni^  of  recovering  the  lost  liberties  of 
his  country.  And  no  sooner  did  he  hear  Valerius  re* 
late  the  unhappy  story  of  Lucretia,  than  he  lifted  his 
hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  and  said,  ^  O  Jupiter  I  and 
*<  all  ye  gods,  who  superintend  human  affairs,  is  the  time 
<<  now  come,  in  expectation  of  which  I  have  so  long 
<^  worn  this  humiliating  disguise  ? — Has  heaven  or* 
^^  dained.  That  the  Romans  shall  by  me,  and  through 
<<  my  exertions,  be  delivered  from  the  accursed  tyran- 
<*  ny  under  which  they  groan^*^?"— Having  uttered 
that  ejaculation,  he  hastened  to  die  hoilse  of  mourn- 
ing :  where,  finding  the  father  and  husband  of  Lucre* 
tia  sunk  in  the  deepest  sorrow,  he  told  them  they  would 
afterward  have  leisure  to  bewail  her  fate :  they  ought 
now  to  think  of  revenging  it^^^ 

In  consequence  of  this  advice  a  consultation  was 
instantly  held  ;  at  which  Brutus  explained  the  cause  of 
the  degrading  character  he  had  assumed,  and  prevailed 
upon  Lucretius,  Colatinus,  Valerius,  and  their  com* 
mon  friends,  to  join  in  a  resolution  of  expelling  Tar* 

347.  Td.  lib.  iv.  cap.  Ixviii.  Liv.  lib.  i.  cap.  Ivt.  348.  Id.  ibid. 
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PART  I.    quin  II.  and  his  usurping  family.     "  But  neither 
v^^v^^^   «  words  nor  promises,"  exclaimed  he,  **  can  accom- 

^"sos!*''  **  P*"^  ***  •  ac^on*  »^^  '.—And  I  myself  will  be  the 
Ann. Rom.  «  first  actor^^."  In  so  saying,  he  snatched  up  the 
dagger  with  which  Lucretia  had  stabbed  herself;  and 
standing  by  the  body,  which  was  still  exposed  to  view ; 
"  I  swear,"  cried  he, "  by  that  blood  which  was  once 
•<  so  pure,  and  which  nothing  but  the  atrocious  vil- 
*«  lainy  of  Sextus  Tarquinius  could  have  stained — by 
*'  that  once  spotless  blood  I  swear,  and  I  call  the  gods 
"  to  witness  this  my  oath,  That  I  will  pursue  Lucius 
*^  Tarquinius  Superbus,  his  wicked  wife,  and  all  their 
<*  hated  ofFspring,  with  fire  and  sword.  Nor  will  I 
•<  ever  suffer  any  person  of  that  family,  while  I  live,  to 
**  reign  at  Rome ;  but  will  persecute,  with  imrelenting 
"  vengeance,  till  death,  both  the  tyrants  and  their 
**  abettors3^."  He  next  delivered  the  dagger  to  Cola- 
tinus,  then  to  Lucretius,  Valerius,  and  their  other 
friends,  who  all  took  the  same  oath^^s. 

After  having  entered  into  this  solemn  engage- 
ment, the  sacred  band  of  patriots  deliberated  in  what 
manner  they  should  accomplish  their  purpose,and  what 
form  of  government  they  should  establish,  if  their  ge- 
nerous efforts  should  be  crowned  with  success.  These 
points  also  being  settled  to  their  mutual  satisfaction, 
they  prayed  to  the  gods  to  assist  them  in  the  prose- 
cution of  their  pious  and  just  designs ;  then  went  in  a 
body  to  the  forum3«.  Thither  they  were  followed 
by '  their  domestics,  who  carried  on  a  bier,  covered 
with  black  cloth,  the  body  of  Lucretia ;  and  having 
placed  it  on  a  high  and  conspicuous  place,  before  the 
a8send>led  senate,  they  sentheralds  to  summon  the  peo- 

351.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  ubi  sup. 
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ple3^^.  .  When  the  assembly  was  full,  Brutus  mounted  letter 

the  rostra  ;  and  pUcing  the  patricians  near  him,  ex-  ^^^^' 

plained,  in  a  long  and  animated  speech,  the  reasons  ^„^  qy^^ 

for  calling  the  citizens  together,  and  the  views  of  the  ^08. 

_  ^  Ann.  Rom. 

confederate  s35^.  244. 

He  began  his  address  with  claiming  the  attention  of 
the  people,  and  by  laying  open  hid  motives  for  coun- 
terfeiting folly.  He  next  recapitulated,  and  painted  in 
all  their  horror,  the  crimes  of  Lucius  T^rquinius  II. 
before  he  attained  the  sovereignty.  "  And  how  did 
"he  attain  it?" — cried  the  patriotic  orator.  "Did 
<^  he  follow,  in  this  matter,  the  example  of  former 
"  kings  ? — By  no  means.  They  were  all  advanced  to 
**  that  dignity  by  us,  their  fellow-citizens  I  according  to 
<^  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Roman  nation ;  but  he  ac- 
*<  quired  the  sovereignty  by  arms,  by  violence,  and  the 
**  conspiracies  of  wicked  men,  according  to  the  custom 
**  of  tyrants.  And  after  he  had  possessed  himself  of 
**  the  supreme  power,  did  he  use  it  in  a  manner  be- 
<^  coming  a  king  ?  No  man  in  his  senses  will  say  so ; 
^<  who  sees  the  miserable  condition  to  which  we  are  ^ 
<^  reduced,  or  who  knows  the  cruelties  to  which  we 
"  have  been  exposed. 

"  I  shall  say  nothing,"  continued  he,  "  of  the  . 
"  calamities  which  we,  who  are  patricians,  suflFer ; 
"  calamities,  which  even  our  enemies  could  not  hear 
"  described  without  tears,  and  which  have  reduced  us 
"  from  a  numerous  body  to  a  few ;  from  splendour, 
"  to  obscurity ;  from  prosperity  and  affluence,  to  po- 
"  verty  and  want.  But  what  is  your  condition  ple- 
"  beians  i — ^for  that  I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence.  Has 
"  not  Tarquinius  Superbus  robbed  you  of  your  na- 

355.  Id.  ibid. 

356.  Dion.  Halicarnas3.  lib.  iv.  cap.  Ixxvil^Ixxxiii.  Liv.  lib.  i. 
cap.  iix. 

"  tional 
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PART  L     **  tioiud  rig^  ?— Has  he  not  abolished  your  meettng^ 

v^'v^^i^  *'  oa  account  of  religioa  J*— Your  solenm  festivals  and 
#      508.  '     ^^  sacrifices  I  Has  he  not  put  an  end  to  your  electioB  c^ 

•A^^^^in*  **  magistrates  ?— 4o  your  right  of  voting,  and  your 
<^  assemblies  for  the  concerns  of  the  state  i^-OQoes  he 
<^  not  force  you,  like  slaves,  purchased  with  money,  to 

\  ^^  labour  in  a  degrading  manner?— to  cut  stones,  saw 

*^  timber,  carry  burdens,  and  waste  your  strength  in 
^  deep  pits  and  subterraneous  caverns,  without  allow- 
*^  ing  you  the  least  respite  from  servile  toils  ? — ^What 
*^  then  will  be  the  issue  of  your  calamities  ?-^ Where 
**  will  your  miseries  terminate  i — How  long  skaU  we 
**  submit  to  these  indignities,  or  when  shall  we  recover 
**  our  native  liberty  ? — ^When  Tarquin  dies,  do  you 
^*  say  ?— -And  sbaUwe  then  be  in  a  better  condition  ?-~ 
<^  No !  but  in  a  worse ;  for  instead  of  one  Tarquin,  we 
*^  shall  have  threes,  and  each  more  detestable  than  the 
**  present  tyrant." 

Here  Brutus  gave  an  account  of  the  horrid  triumph 
of  Sextus  Tarquinius  over  the  virtue  of  Lucretia,  with 
a  description  of  her  intrepid  death*  ^^  O  admirafale 
*^  woman  !"  exclaimed  he,  ^^  great  are  the  praises  you 
**  merit,  for  your  heroic  resolution.  To  you,  after 
^^  being  robbed  of  your  unsullied  chastity,  by  the  vio- 
**  lence  of  one  night,  death  appeared  more  eligible 
<^  than  life ;  and  shall  not  we  adc^t  the  same  noble 
'^  sentiment  f«— we  whom  Tarquin  has  robbed  of  all 
<'  the  pleasures  of  life,  in  robbing  us  of  our  liberty ; 
*^  and  who  have  yet  suffered  his  haughty  domination, 
"  and  oppressive  tyranny  for  twenty-five  years ! — 
*'  We  cannot  live  any  longer,  fellow-citisens  I  under 
"  these  grievances.  If  we  would  prove  ourselves  the 
^^  descendants  of  those  illustrious  Roman^wbo  thought. 
*'  themselves  worthy  to  give  laws  to  the  neighbouring. 
"  nations,  we  have  now  no  other  choice  left,  but  life 
**  with  liberty,  or  death  with  glory357.»> 

357.  Dion.  Halicarnass.  £om,  Antiq.  lib.  iv.  cap.  Izxx— Izzxiii. 

At 
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At  titete  words,  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  as  lettu 
if  iriA  one  Toicc,  ciAed,  out  for  arms.    **  Hear  first,'^      ^^^^' 
subjoined  Brutus,  charmed  with  such  alacrity,  <^hear  ^^^^  qy^. 
"  the  resolution  of  our  associates.     We  have  deter*       ^08. 
**  mined,  that  the  Tarquins,  and  all  their  posterity,       344. 
*<  shall  be  banished  from  the  city  of  Rome  and  the  ter- 
'^  ritories  of  the  Roman  state ;  and  that,  if  any  person 
'<  sluUl  act  contrary  to  our  determination,  in  abetting, 
'<  either  by  words  or  deeds,  the  cause  of  the  tyrants, 
<^  he  shall  be  put  to  death.    If  you  are  willing  this 
*^  resolution  be  omfinned,  divide  ^ourselves  into  your 
^*  curiae,  and  give  your  votes.      And  let  the  exercise 
^  of  that  right  be  considered  as  the  beginnbg  of  your 
*«  restored  liberty  338.^> 

Those  forms  were  complied  widi;  and  all  the 
curia  having  g^ven  their  votes  for  the  banishment  of 
the  Tarquins,  Brutus  agun  stood  up,  and  said,  <*  Citi- 
**  zens,  since  you  have  confirmed  the  first  resolution, 
<<  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  Roman  people,  hear 
<<  what  we  have  reserved  concerning  the  plan  of  our 
*<  future  government.  After  we  had  considered," 
observed  he  ^*what  order  of  magistracy  should  be 
<<  invested  widi  sovereign  authori^,  we  came  to  a  re« 
<<  solution  to  chuse  no  more  kings ;  but  to  elect  two 
<<  annual  magistrates,  under  the  name  of  consuls,  to 
<^  be  chosen  by  yourselves  in  the  comitia  centuriatay 
^<  and  invested  with  regal  power.  If  it  is  your  plea* 
*<  sure,  that  this  resolution  also  do  pass,  give  your* 
<<  votes  359,"  They  were  unanimous  in  their  approba- 
tion of  it« 

Having  thus  coUected  the  sense  of  the  people,  and 
obtained  their  sanction  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
confederates,  Brutus  appointed  Spurius  Lucretius  to 

358.  Dion.  Halictmtts.  lib.  iv.  cap.  Ixxxiv.  319.  Id.  ibid. 
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VAitT  I.    preride,  as  itaer^rtXy  «t  the  electioft  ^  tMml  mmf^ 
^'^'^^^'^  irates,  tccording  to  the  lawiB  h  that  taie  estaUiriied. 
^^^^'    Aiidhe,haviagdisiiiittedtheaMenibly^t>rder«d«Htlii# 
AnmRom.  people  to  appear  inarmi,  in  the  Campus  ManitLs,  the 
usual  place  for  such'elections.  Wheath^y  were  there 
mustered)  lAieretius  nominated  two  persons  to  die- 
charge  the  functions  which  had  belonged  to  the  Ro<« 
man  kings;  namely,  Brutus  the  head  of  die  eonfede<« 
racy,  and  Cobttinus  the  husband  of  Lucrctia.    And 
the  people  being  called  to  give  their  votes,  in  their 
centuries,  confinMfl,  by  ike^  election,  the  magiscrsc^ 
of  the  first  consnk  ^. 

Meanwhile  Tarquin  having  received  inteffigence, 
fajr  ceruin  messengers,  who  had  left  the  city  before  the 
gates  were  shut,  diat  Brutes  was  hiringuing  die  peo<» 
ple»  and  exciting  them  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom,  took  with  him  his  du-e»  sons,  and  a  chosen 
body  of  troops,  in  Which  he  could  confide,  and  ad« 
▼anced  to  Rome,  in  hopes  c^  suppressing  the  insurrec* 
don.  But  finding  the  gates  fast,  and  the  battlements 
planted  with  armed  men,  he  returned  to  the  camp 
Widi  all  speed ;  bewailing  his  misfortune,  and  boiling 
with  resentment  against  the  insurgents  3^^ 

Tarquin,  however,  on  his  arrival  at  Ardea,  found 
new  cause  to  complain  of  fortune ;  and,  instead  of 
harbouring  revenge,  to  blame  himself  for  that  despotic 
government  which  had  made  him  obnoxious  to  his  sub- 
jects of  all  descriptions.  For  the  consuls,  foreseeing  that 
he  would  present  himself  before  the  walls  -nS  Rome, 
had  sent  letters,  by  secret  roads,  to  their  friends  in  the 
camp ;  exhorting  them  to  revolt  from  the  tyrant,  and 
informing  them  of  the  votes  passed  in  the-assembly  of 
the  people.     And  Titus  Herminius,  and  M^i^us  Ho*- 

S60.  Dion.  HaIicaniU9.  isbi  sup.    Llv.  Hb.  i.  cap.  Ix. 
2^1,  la.  ibid. 

ratius, 
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ratiiis,  who  had  been  mppointed  hy  Tarquin  to  com-  letTSR 
mrad  in  hu  absence,  having  neceived  tfaeae  ktterS)       ^^' 

and  read  them  to  the  army,  refused  to  admit  the  king  Ant.Chr. 
into  the  camp  on  his  return ;  as  the  soldiers  had  umh       ^^* 

nimously  declared,  that  they  considered  die  votes  ^i4.^'^ 
passed  in  the  city,  for  his  exclusion,  to  be  valid  *^. 

Tarquin  II,  who  had  reigned  twenty«five  years,  and 
was  now  grown  grey  with  age,  finding  himself  thus 
disappointed  in  his  last  hope,  by  the  desertion  of  Us 
army,  fled  with  a  small  retinue  to  the  city  of  Gabii, 
into  which  he  had  thrown  a  strong  garrison.  And 
Herminius  and  Horatius,  having  made  a  truce  with 
tiie  Ardeates,  returned  home  with  the  troops  under 
their  command  3^^ — ^In  this  manner,  my  lord,  was 
monarchy  abolished  at  Rome,  after  it  had  continued 
two  hundred  and  forty-four  years ;  because,  under  the 
last  king,  it  had  degenerated  into  t]rranny,  rather  than 
because  of  the  violent  and  illegal  means  by  which  hf 
had  obtained  the  Roman  sceptre, 

While  liberty,  in  consequence  of  the  abuse  of  kingly 
power,  was  thus  advancing  toward  its  full  establish^ 
ment  in  Europe,  despotism,  in  the  train  of  conquest, 
was  making  giant  strides  in  Asia, 

363.  Dion .  HslicanuiM.  lib.  iv.  cap.  hfxxv.  363*  U.  iWdr 
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